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Illinois    state  teachers'   association. 

A  N-  >r  U  A  L      M  £  i;  T  I  N  G  . 
Reported  by  Alex.  WitlifeR,  Associate  Editor  '  Am.  Journal  of  Education  arid  Coliftge  Review.' 

A  meeting  of  the  infcmbers  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associatioti 
Was  held  at  the  First  Prcsb3'terian  Church  in  Chicago  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  22^  at  7  o'clock. 

In  the  absence  bf  the  President,  Mr. ,  of  — ■ ,  was 

tailed  to  the  Chair,  and  T.  J.  Sloan  appointed  Secretary. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  discUss  the  following  resolUtibh: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  State  Legislature  to  jprefecribe  by  law  a  uni- 
Torm  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  public  schoois. 

No  final  action  was  taken  upon  the  resolution. 


The  Association  cOuVened  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chi- 
cago on  Tuesday  Morning,  December  28.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Hovey,  of  Peoria,  who  briefly  explained  the 
cause  of  his  absclice  the  previous  evening.  "The  fact  is'\  said  he, 
"  that  visions  of  snoW-banks,  cold  winds,  and  frozen  engines  had  haunt- 
ed me  for  several  days,  and  the  visions  proved  true.  Last  year,  some 
gentlemen  well  remember  the  night  we  lodged  on  the  prairie,  the  en- 
gine having  been  frozeti  by  the  howling  winds.  This  year  we  were 
four  hours  behind  timC  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
It  is  a  cheering  feature  of  bUr  Association,  however,  one  full  of  good 
omens,  that  though  winds  and  storms  conspire  against  it,  its  members 
still  live  and  increase  and  attend  its  meetings.  There  are  now  present 
many  more  than  ctfcl'  before.  A  fair  future  lies  before  us.  Let  us 
1  1 
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tlieu  address  uurselve.s  to  business  with  a  iinn  determination  to  go  home 
wiser  than  we  came.'' 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  T.  J.  Sloan  and  0.  V.  Jones  were  appointed 
Secretaries. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  was  then  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
the  President,  I'roi".  Hovey,  proceeded  to  read  the  following  draft  of 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  after  liaving  remarked  that  but 
one  member  of  the  Board  was  responsible. 

REPORT      OF      THE      BOARD      OF      K  O  L  (' A  T  I  O  N  . 

Corresponding  Scerctary — Teachers^  Institutes — Demand  for  a  Higher  Grade  of 
Teachers  —  Normal  Schools  —  Necessity  of  havivg  propirly  qiialifed  School  Offi- 
cers —  Changes  Suggested  in  the  Free-School  Late —  Totcnship  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion recommen'led  —  District  instead  of  County  Co'm7nissioners  recommended  —  Ap- 
pointment of  a  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommended,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  in  the  limits  presci'ibed  for  this  report,  to  discuss 
at  length  any  of  the  many  topics  which  hare  engaged  our  attention 
during  the  past  year;  nor,  perhaps^  is  it  desirable,  since  the  more  im- 
portant of  them  must  come  up  here  foi*  revision.  Our  duties,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  are  "to  advise  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  with  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Editor  of  the  periodical  of  the 
Associatiou,  and  to  take  a  general  supervision  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  their  [our]  various  districts  by  advising  with  County  Commissioners, 
Township  Trustees,  and  Pistrict  School  Directors." 

These  trusts  are  general  and  advisory.  It  is  not  made  our  business 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  general  school  '  ";  this  is  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Nevertheless,  i..  uur  conference  with  the 
State  Superintendent,  we  submitted  for  his  consideration  several 
amendmsnts  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

It  was  obviously  our  first  duty  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  in  case,  as  it  was  feared,  3Ir.  iJateman  .should 
decline,  to  fill  his  place  with  a  suitable  man.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
sufficient  amount  was  pledged  to  justify  us  in  saying  to  the  Secretary 
that  his  salary  would  be  promptly  paid.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  any  gentleman  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  attach  dishonorable 
limitations  as  the  condition  of  his  gift  of  S5()  toward  the  agent's  salary. 
3Ir.  -Bateinan  consented  to  accept  the  office  and  enter  upon  its  duties 
some  time  in  June.  '  Meanwhile  the  Board  proposed  to  W.  II.  Powell 
to  act  in  his  stead  till  that  time.  This  proposition  was  declined.  Con- 
siderable time  had  now  elapsed,  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make  a 
2)ro  tempore  appointment,  but  to  await  the  release  of  the  Secretary  from 
prior  engagements  ;  and  hero  the  matter  dropped.  Some  time  in  July 
we  received  the  following  note  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  l^cachers  Iiutitute: 

"  It  may  be  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  that  after 
much  hesitation  I  decided  to  accept  the  agency  to  which  I  Vas  most 
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unexpectedly  elected  at  the  last  meetiag  of  tlie  Institute,  and  that  I  rc- 
oently  resigned  r.iy  office  as  Principal  of  the  Public  School  in  this  place 
in  order  to  ■enter  fully  upon  that  work.  Circumstances  wholly  unfore- 
seen and  beyond  my  control  now  compel  me  to  throw  myself  on  your  in- 
dulgence, and  to  ask  a  release  from  that  obligation. 

"  Although  I  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  approve  of  my  own  judgment  in  deciding  to 
accept  the  honor,  yet,  after  all  that  has  passed^  1  can  not  yield  to  the  ne- 
cessity which  compels  me  to  abandon  the  field  without  the  most  sincere 
regret;  chiefly  because  I  have  been  the  occasion,  though  most  unwill- 
ingly, of  preventing  the  appointment  of  some  one  who  might  have  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  work,  and  because  my  withdrawal  at  this  late 
day  will,  I  fear,  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  those  from  v/hom  I 
have  received  many  tokens  of  kindness  and  regard,  and  the  fiivor  of 
whose  friendship  1  shall  not  cease  to  cherish. 

"  For  the  great  forbea^-ance  and  uniform  kindness  vrhich  you  have 
extended  to  me,  please  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

"  j\]y  interest  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  our  beautiful  jriiuoi.s 
from  ignorance  and  vice  and  crime,  and  planting  upon  her  soil  a  s}ts- 
tem  of  schools  commensurate  in  dignity,  efliciency  and  extent  w'ith  her 
present  and  prospective  wants  and  greatness,  is,  I  need  not  say,  unabat- 
ed. Any  influence  or  service  that  I  may  be  able  to  render  in  further- 
ance of  this,  the  great  object  of  my  life,  shall  always  be  cheerfully  given  . 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

"Yours  most  truly, 

■  '^X.  r.ATEMAN. 
"  Jacksosvii.i.e,  .Tu1\-  1'    18."6.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  Agent  was  reluctantly  forced  to  decline,  still 
the  agency  succeeded.  Mr.  Eateman  did  what  he  cou>d  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  others  volunteered  to  act  as  agents  for  the  poriodical,  hold  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  to  lecture  in  various  places.  Mr.  Wright  devoted  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  an  agent.  Dr.  Iloag- 
land  held  three  Institutes.  Messrs.  Wilkius  and  Eberhart  extended 
the  circulation  of  the  journal,  and  were  active  co-workers  on  all  occa- 
.sions.  Mr.  Powell  held  liimi^elf  in  readiness  to  address  educational 
meetings,  and  some  County  Commissioners,  who,  we  take  pleasure  in 
saying,  are  among  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  State,  vindicated  their 
fitness  for  the  ofhce  by  their  deeds. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Free-School  Law  has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher  grade 
of  teachers  and  more  of  them.  The  cry  comes.  Send  us  more  good 
teachers.  In  one  of  the  cities  they  even  paid  a  premium  of  forty  to  fif- 
ty dollars  to  secure  well-qualified  persons  to  instruct  in  their  schools; 
that  is,  they  paid  their  fare  from  a  distant  State  in  addition  to  liberal 
salarie;?.  Low  as  arc  tlie  qualifications  required  by  statute,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  one-half  the  persons  holding  certificates  in  the  State  can 
pass  the  requisite  examination.  In  many  cases  this  is  confessedly 
and  notoriously  true,  insomuch  that  the  Popartmont  of  Public  lustruc- 
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tion  has  been  frequently  importuned  to  permit ^Jflr/to?  crrtificatcx  to  bo 
granted,  and  commissioners  have  practically  been  compelled  to  do  this 
very  thing,  by  accepting  candidates  not  qualified.  In  some  districts 
they  arc  glad  to  get  teachers  of  any  grade  of  qualifications.  Competent 
teachers  can  not  be  had ;  more  and  better-educated  teachers  are  need- 
ed, and  the  question  is  forced  home  upon  us,  How  can  they  be  sup^ 
plied  ?  Shall  they  be  imported  from  other  States  ?  The  scheme  is  a.s 
impracticable  as  it  is  impolitic.  Shall  they  be  manufactured  at  home  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  proposition.  We  have  excel-: 
\&aX  material ;  it  o,nl>  needs  to  be  sought  out  and  fashioned  to  its  uses. 
Bv^t  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Can  individual  eifort  do  it  ?  Can  private 
academics  and  colleges  supply  the  demand  ?  They  may  to  a  limited 
extent ;  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  such  means  alono 
should  be  relied  on,  It  is  certaiq  they  have  not  yet  furnished  qualified 
teachers  for  even  a  small  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  is  probable  they 
never  can  supply  teachers  enough ;  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  the)- 
caA  not  and  will  not  exact  a  high  .standard  for  those  they  do  furnish. 
We  except  the  colleges  from  this  remark.  The  interests  of  our  schools 
are  too  iiiomei>toi\a  to  be  imperiled  by  untaught  teachers.  Upon  a 
question,  then,  of  s-ftch  vital  moment  to  our  system  of  free  schools  as 
the  education  of  its  teachers,  should  iodividual  effort  or  private  institu- 
tions be  trusted?  Has  not  the  State  something  to  do  in  this  matter? 
We  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has,  and  that  it  is  her 
policy  no  less  than  her  duty  to  establish  a  Xoumal  Scfiool  or  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  noble  State  of  Illinois,  with  ex- 
iiaustless  resources,  is  yet  too  poor  to  f\fford  to  do  without  such  an  in-. 
?titutiou.  We  therefore  recomUiend  an  appropriation  by  the  next  Lc:. 
gislature  of  a  su^cient  sum  aynually  foy  the  next  five  years  to  support 
a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  education  of  teachens. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are  the  qual- 
ifications of  school  officer.^.  These  men  should  be  well  informed  in  all 
the  impi-Qvements  in  school-house  architecture  aqd  furniture;  should  bo 
posted  on  the  subject  of  text-books  and  the  most  skillful  ways  of  using 
them  ;  should  understand  the  character  of  schools  in  neighboring  places, 
but,  more  than  all,  sbould  be  familiar  with  the  free-school  law  and  the 
interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  State  Superintendent.  To  secure  thi.«i 
end,  there  must  be  some  regular  hieans  of  communicatiop  betweep  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  local  school  ofiicers.  After 
having  carefully  examined  the  subject,  and  made  ourselves  familiar 
•with  the  course  pursued  in  other  States  in  similar  cases,  and  finding 
that  they  have  made  tboir  oducational  journals  that  medium  of  commu- 
nicatiop, and  for  this  purpose  have  sent  a  copy  to  each  board  of  school 
officers  at  the  State's  charge,  on  condition  that  all  circulars  and  instruc-. 
tions  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  published 
free,  the  Board  with  entire  uq^pimity  adopted  the  ensuing  resolution, 
offered  by  E.  A.  Spooner,  of  Riehview  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction  be  request^'d  to  recog- 
nize the  Illinois  Teacher  as  the  official  or{;;an  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  this  State,  in  which  the  decisions  mftdc  bv  the  Superintendent  of  C<lmmo^ 
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Bchook  shall  be  published,  together  with  all  oftieial  cireulars.  and  sueh  other  let- 
ters of  explanation  ajid  instruction  as  he  may  Hud  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  is- 
sue from  time  to  time ;  and  that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be  authorized  to 
subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said  Jllinois  Teacher  to  be  sent  to  each  township  in  thi« 
State  for  public  use,  and  charfre  tjie  cost  thereof  to  the  contim/ent  expenses  of  iho 
Department  of  Common  Schools. 

In  a  conference  Tvith  Honorable  X.  W.  Edwards,  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  Board  suggested  a  few  changes  in  the  present  Free-School  Law, 
and  requested  him  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  in  his 
report  if  they  should  meet  with  his  approbation.  The  most  important 
of  these  changes  -syas  the  substitution  of  the  township  for  the  district 
system,  and  the  congressional  for  the  county  commissionership. 

The  township  system  was  a  feature  of  Mr.  Edwards's  original  bill, 
but  was  struck  out  by  the  Legislature  and  the  district  .system  substi- 
tuted. This  seems  to  the  Board  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. It  certainly  is  adverse  to  the  experience  of  the  older  States. 
3iassachusetts,  for  example,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  gradu- 
ally abolishing  her  district  directors,  or  abridging  their  powers  and 
centring  the  control  of  her  schools  in  a  township  board.  This  is  vol- 
untary with  the  people  in  the  several  townships,  and  is  the  result 
of  well-matured  convictions.  They  found  gradation  and  system  im- 
possible while  each  school-district  was  a  separate  independency.  Vol- 
untary combinations  between  districts  for  the  support  of  a  higher  grade 
of  school  was  almost  or  quite  unknown.  There  were  too  many  conflict- 
ing views  to  harmonize,  too  many  local  jealousies  to  remove,  and  too 
many  old  prejudices  to  meet.  But  when  they  placed  the  management 
of  their  schools  under  the  control  of  one  township  board  of  trustees  the 
de.sired  end  was  attained.  The  result  of  this  feature  is  the  great  suc- 
cess of  her  free  schools,  and  it  is  made  the  theme  of  remark  and  con- 
gratulation in  almost  every  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  that  State  for  the  last  decade.  It  is  clear  that  our  Legisla- 
ture disregarded  the  experience  of  the  older  States  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal conviction  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  They 
doubtless  thought  the  plan  impracticable,  or  that  it  would  be  unpopular. 
Let  us  state  the  plan  and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it  unpopular  or 
impracticable. 

There  shall  be  a  Township  Board  of  Education  elected  in  each  town- 
ship and  fractional  part  of  a  township  in  the  State,  with  ample  power 
to  district  the  township  for  school  purposes,  erect  school-houses,  grade 
the  schools,  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  text-books,  employ  and 
examine  teachers,  take  charge  of  the  pecuniary  interests  now  intrusted 
to  county  commissioners,  and  any  other  pecuniary  interests  connected 
with  the  schools,  and,  generally,  to  do  all  things  which  the  good  of  the 
echools  may  require. 

This  Board  shall  consist  of  six  men,  representing,  so  tar  as  practica- 
ble, the  various  localities  in  the  township  and  acting  as  local  commit- 
tees of  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  a.s 
follows  :  At  the  first  election  two  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  two  for 
two  Vfars.  and  two  for  three  vear.'* ;   apd  after  that  two  shall  bo  i-lected 
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:iiiiiu:ilh',  tlius  securing  the  system  of  seliools  from  a?iy  sutkleu  ovcr- 
thjow,  and  at  the  SMiiie  time  protecting  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  It 
will  be  seen  tlmt  all  the  general  duties  devolve  upon  the  Board  collect- 
ively, but  that  the  particular  duties  of  a  district  devolve  upon  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  resident  in  it.  This  plalf  preserves  ail  that  is  valua- 
ble in  the  district  system,  at  the  same  time  that  it  secures  those  other 
and- higher  ends  which  can  only  be  attained  by  centralizing  the  control 
of  the  schools.  Of  the  propriety  of  such  a  change  as  above  indicated 
the  Bor.rd  have  but  one  opinion,  viz.,  that  it  ought  to  be  uiade. 

With  regard  to  the  commissionership  there  is  some  doubt,  but  the 
general  impression  is  tavorable  to  the  change.  The  hundred  half-starved 
county  commissioners  receive  annually  between  twenty  and  tliirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  each  one,  or  rather  no  one,  receives  enough  to  just- 
ify him  in  devoting  much  time  to  visiting  tlic  schools.  If  he  carefully 
examines  the  teachei-s,  and  distributes  the  public  funds,  and  mi»:es  the 
required  reports,  he  earns  n^.ore  than  he  receives  —  all  beyond  this  is 
gratuitous.  The  fact  is,  as  ought  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  so  far 
as  any  valuable  mipervision  is  concerned,  the  county-commissiouership 
might  as  well  be  annulled,  and  yet  it  costs  the  State  about  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  arc  aware  that  the  linaucial  argument  should  have 
but  little  weight,  although,  if  it  should  be  taken  into  account  it  would 
tell  in  favor  of  the  Congressional-District  Commissionership.  The  great 
question,  however,  is,  Would  nine  well-paid,  competent  men,  devoting 
their  entire  time  and  energies  to  the  cause,  do  more  than  the  hundred 
men,  often  badly  selected  and  always  illy  paid.  These  can  not  afford  to 
spend  time,  and  money,  and  energies,  for  whicli  they  receive  no  equiv- 
alent. The  arguments  claimed  for  the  Congressional-District  Commis- 
sionership may  be  briefly  stated  : 

First,  It  would  be  more  economical;  and,  i^cco/Ki,  it  would  be  more 
efficient. 

The  Board  of  Education  arc  also  in  favor  of  an  Assistant  Deputy- 
Superintendent.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  De- 
partment can  see  a  reason  for  this.  The  Superintendent  is  required  by 
law  to  visit  each  county  in  the  State  and  address  the  people  at  least 
once  during  his  term  of  office.  There  are  one  hundred  counties.  He 
holds  office  one  hundred  and  four  vreeks.  To  perform  thi.s  duty  effect- 
ually he  must  spend  at  least  one  week  in  each  county,  which  alone 
would  occupy  nearly  his  entire  time.  But  he  is  also  required  to  keep 
an  office  open  at  Springfield,  receive  and  answer  letter.s,  interpret  the 
law,  issue  circulars,  compile  statistics,  and  prepare  an  elaborate  report 
for  the  Legislature  as  often  as  it  shall  meet.  Now  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. One  man  can  not  do  it.  The  Superintendent  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  competent  assistant. 

The  Board  are  averse  to  aiiy  change,  for  the  present,  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  tlic  school-funds,  but  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that 
injustice  is  done  in  some  cases  by  inequality  in  assessments.  This  in- 
justice they  recommend  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  for  a  remedy. 

The  proposition  of  a  grant  of  land  by  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  iiidustri;;]  nnivovsiiios  in  o.'\oh  of  the  States  of  the  I'nion  I'.avinc  been 
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brought  before  ua,  wc  uitaniiuuusly  indorst.'d  it  and'  petitioned  Conyresr^ 
for  such  a  grant. 

Somc!  tiuie  iu  3Iarch  the  Board  made  arrangcmeuts  to  cooperate  with 
Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  collecting  specimens 
of  Natural  History  and  the  products  of  this  State,  and  also  contemplat- 
ed meteorological  observations  so  soon  as  the  requisite  instruments  could 
be  obtained.  It  is  ■R'ell  known  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  un- 
dertaken to  collect  and  digest  all  the  meteorological  observations  which 
may  be  made  upon  this  continent,  and  that  it  has  in  some  cases  fur- 
nished the  instruments  for  that  purpose;  but  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
are  not  sufficient  to  do  this  to  any  great  extent.  A  committee  of  four 
was  therefore  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropri- 
ation to  aid  iu  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  meteorological  instruments  for 
each  Congressional  District  in  the  State. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  have  we  detailed  in  part  our  action  for  the  past 
year  and  our  views  upon  various  topics  which  have  claimed  attention. 
From  this  rapid  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  problems  of  limitless  im- 
portance to  us  as  a  people  are  propo.:ed  for  solution.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  as  teachers,  little  authority  in  the  premises,  but  really  wield  great 
power.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  upou  us  rests  a  large  responsibility. 
Our  judgifient  may  be,  and  if  we  are  wise  probably  will  be,  the  judg- 
ment of  lawgivers.  Biit,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  in  our  power  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  free  education,  which  shall  have  the 
force  of  common  law  and  will  hardly  need  written  enactments. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  C    E   HOVEY 

B.  M.  MUNN,  R.  H.  ALLEN,  A.  D.  FILLMORE, 

S.  WRIGHT,  J.  S.  BURT.  E.  A,  SPOONER, 

AY.  F,  M.  ARNY,  J.  F.  BROOKS,         15.  G.  ROOTS. 

After  some  remarks,  the  report  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  tabic 
till  the  next  morning. 

J.  A.  Sewell,  of  Princeton,  now  read  a  report  upon  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. This  gentleman  stated  that  with  the  early  <j  reeks  these  consti- 
tuted an  important  branch  of  education,  aiid  attributed  to  this  fact  not 
only  the  corporeal  vigor  but  also  the  artistic  greatness  achieved  by  that 
people.  A  sculptor  now  is  compelled  to  copy  ancient  models  —  were 
he  to  chisel  '  Young  America'  truthfully,  it  would  be  death  to  his  rep- 
iTtation  as  an  artist.  If  we  would  remedy  this  evil  we  must  copy  the 
example  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  a  perfectly  healthy  student  would  be  a 
marvel.  Restore  the  gymnasium  and  more  would  be  done  to  establish 
health  than  all  the  efforts  of  physicians  and  venders  of  patent  medi- 
cines. Mr.  S.  alluded  quite  humorously  to  the  fact  that  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  wc  resort  to  the  fields  of  Georgia,  and  the  whale 
gives  his  jaws. 

A  resolution  was  now  offered  and  c:.rricd  inviting  the  editors  of  the 
city  to  attend  and  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  di- 
recting suitable  seats  to  be  furnished  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Galena,  moved  that  Mr.  Sewell's  report  should  be 
recommitted  for  the  purpose  of  adding  resolutions  to  express  the  sense 
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lor  the  cuiisidchitioii  of  tiiLs  As.suciatioii.  uinl  to  instruct  the  other  com- 
mittees to  add  to  their  reports  suitable  resolutions. 

The  President  stated  that  the  executive  committee  had  coutemplatcd 
<iiscussions  upon  the  topics  embodied  in  each  report. 

3Ir.  Conatty,  of  Uonry,  read  a  report  upon  the  "  Self-reporting  sys- 
tem" as  a  means  of  school-discipline.  Education  is  not  confined  to  the 
school-room,  nor  is  it  ever  ccncludcd  in  this  world  or  the  uext.  Every 
at^ent  operating  on  the  mind  did  a  part  in  the  work.  Attention  to  this 
principle  has  already  created  a  cliangc  in  the  discipline  of  our  school- 
rooms. More  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  right,  and  less  upon  authority. 
The  self-reporting  system  requires  the  pupil  to  report  each  day  his  con- 
duct in  school.  Love  of  tritth  then  is  required  to  be  inculcated.  Strict 
confidence  in  the  pupil's  word  was  neces.«Sry  in  this  system.  This  re- 
lieves the  teacher  from  much  of  the  onus  of  government,  imposing 
it  on  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Woodward  explained  his  resolalion  to  append  resolutions  to  th« 
reports. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Moline,  said  he  hsd  not  understood  the  resolutiofl 
as  expressed  bv  the  irentleman  to  be  the  same  -^heli  uttered  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Ottawa,  thought  this  addition  to  the  duties  of  com- 
mittees would  too  greatly  complicate  their  labor?. 

A  resolution  was  submitted  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
session  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  report. 

Mr.  Doty,  of  Peoria,  thought  this  departure  ffom  the  order  proposed 
in  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  morning  would  inaugurate  two  meth- 
ods of  proceeding  and  create  confusion. 

Mr.  Haskell  moved  to  reconsider  that  rcsolutio'u,  and  submitted  an- 
other providing  for  a  committee  to  propose  resolu'tions  for  the  Associa- 
tion, in  which  should  be  presented  the  principles  embodied  in  those  re- 
ports. 

Dr.  Waitc,  of  St.  Charles,  opposed.     It  would  waste  time. 

3Ir.  O'Connor,  of  La  Salle,  proposed  to  refer  the  reports  to  commit- 
tees, to  be  acted  upon  at  future  sessions. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  thought  it  best  to  discuss  the  reports 
while  the  ideas  contained  in  them  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  Association. 

Tt  was  moved  to  table  the  question  till  after  dinner. 

Before  the  vote  was  decided  Dr.  Waitc  spoke  in  favor  ot  immediate- 
ly considering  the  subject. 

'Mr.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  thought  it  proper  to  disci'iss  the  reports  with- 
out drafting  resolutions. 

A  gentleman  raised  the  point  of  order  whether  this  debate  was  con- 
sistent with  piirliamentary  usages. 

Decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Association  refused  to  taljle  the  resolution,  and  after  remark.^ 
from  Mr.  Stone,  it  was  adopted. 

The  A«{?ocia(ion  thou  adjduruert  to  2  o'clock  r.  M. 
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Tuesday  —  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  As-sociatiou  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment.  After  reading 
the  minutes  of  the  morning,  Mr.  C.  Nye,  of  Peoria,  made  a  report  up- 
on '  Tools  and  instruments,  or  the  true  use  of  text-books.' 

lu  teaching,  not  so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  instruments  as 
upon  the  skill  employed  in  using  them.  Every  teacher's  true  reliance 
must  be  in  his  own  abilities.  With  him  the  book  should  not  be  all  that 
can  be  presented  upon  the  subject,  but  a  nucleus,  rather,  about  which, 
every  thing  is  gathered  that  can  be  which  will  interest  and  inform  the 
pupil.  First  principles  and  definitions  must  be  made  plain  at  the  be- 
ginning. These,  clearly  understood  in  their  origin  and  relations,  are 
the  real  sources  of  interest.  Circumstances  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  efforts.  The  pupil  should  not  be  permitted  to  drowse 
over  his  task;  he  should  frequently  be  required  to  study  ^ on  time'. 
At  the  time  of  recitation  the  text-book  should  not  be  used  by  either 
teacher  or  scholar,  unless  the  exercise  be  similar  to  that  of  reading  or 
spelling.  No  teacher  should  consider  his  task  finished  until  his  pupil 
can  make  use  of  language  and  illustrations  not  identical  with  the  book 
in  treating  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Every  subject  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  book.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  is  learned..  More  is  studied  than  is  practiced.  It  is  a 
sine  qua  non  with  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
class ;  but,  whatever  his  natural  talent,  unless  he  prepares  himself  so 
as  to  teach  indepcndent/i/  there  is  danger  of  failure  in  this  respect. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  President  announced  the  committee  on 
resolutions  as  follows  :  C.  C.  Hoagland,  of  Henry;  Newton  Bateman, 
of  Jacksonville ;  and  George  Church^'ll,  of  Galesburg. 

On  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Haskell,  of  Canton, 
commented  at  some  length,  inquiring  whether  more  could  be  expected 
of  a  scholar  than  to  learn  what  was  in  the  text-book.  The  book  was  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Stone  differed  with  Mr.  Haskell.  If  we  announce  that  all  we 
expect  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  what  is  in  the  books,  we  should  fail  as 
educaters  of  '  Young  America'.  Not  only  should  ideas  be  given,  but 
thoughts  impressed  upon  the  pupil.  We  must  and  do  insist  that  any 
student  should  study  principles. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  our  minds  were  so  organized  that  there  must  be 
material  stored  in  the  memory  before  we  can  think.  The  pupil  with 
the  best-cultivated  memory  will  make  the  clearest-thinking  man  or  wo- 
man. Memory  is  not  wanted  altogether  for  deductions.  He  never 
knew  a  man  of  strong  judgment  who  had  not  a  good  memory.  He 
would  say,  cultivate  the  memory  by  all  the  means  we  can. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  not  disposed  to  go  quite  so  far  as  the  preceding 
speaker,  but  a  teacher  was  not  employed  to  recite,  but  to  hear  the  pu- 
pil recite  the  lesson. 

Mr.  Gates,  of  Lebanon,  believed  in  cultivating  the  memory,  but  a 
child  might  be  made  to  know  as  much  as  a  parrot,  and  no  more.     By 
calling  the   judgment  into    exercise  the  memory  is  quickened.     The 
speaker  cited  arithmetic  as  an  example. 
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Mr.  Saul,  of  Poutiac,  considered  that  the  report  took  uo  decided 
ground  on  either  side  of  this  controversy,  but  as  an  Association  we 
should  be  careful  what  went  out  from  us.  If  he  understood  one  of  the 
speakers,  it  amounted  to  this,  that  we  put  aside  our  venerable  authori- 
ty and  substitute  our  own  ideas  in  their  place. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  of  LaSalle,  said  that  Science  was  knowledge,  i.e., 
principle  ;  and  Art  was  this  science  reduced  to  practice.  Our  books 
should  have  demonstrations. 

Dr.  Waite  thought,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
name  of  the  profession  should  be  changed  from  '  teachers'  to  '  hearers '. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  made  a  report  on  '  School-Gov- 
ernment'.    This  was  an  able  production. 

The  body  must  be  nourished  with  proper  food  ;  so  must  the  mind. 
It  must  be  fun  to  think  and  act.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  '  breaking 
the  child's  temper',  making  him  the  tool  of  tyranny.  A  child  thus  is 
not  f/overned;  he  is  induced  to  practice  deception,  and  is  being  ed- 
ucated to  be  fit  only  to  be  one  of  a  gang  of  marauders.  To  make  ri;jht 
the  supreme  law,  the  teacher  should  make  the  child  feel  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  are  for  the  child's  best  good.  AVhen  he  so  feels 
his  affections  and  passions  will  be  brought  under  the  best  influences. 
He  could  not  dispense  with  corporeal  punishment,  but  he  would  have 
less  government  and  more  management.  How  many  teachers  are  like 
pirates,  and  love  to  boast  of  the  order  of  their  school-rooms,  claiming 
that  they  punish  but  very  little.  But  to  see  the  way  children  are  tilt- 
ed on  their  seats  will  show  us  that  there  arc  other  cruelties  than  whip- 
ping. Where  there  is  too  much  government  there  is  cowardice.  Such 
a  state  of  things  may  do  for  Austria,  but  not  for  America.  The  child 
should  be  acquainted  with  his  rights  as  a  child.  Mr.  W.  proceeded  at 
some  length  to  trace  the  influence  of  suitable  home  and  school  instruc- 
tion in  forming  the  character  of  the  citizen.  Self-respect  he  placed  at 
the  foundation ;  all  depended  on  strict  regard  for  personal  rights. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

A  motion  to  vote  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  tabled,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Association  declined  making  invidious  distinctions. 

Miscellaneous  business  was  now  announced.  After  incidental  re- 
marks of  little  general  interest, 

Mr.  Springstreet,  of  Peru,  took  the  stand,  and  exhibited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation a  plan  for  a  school-building  octagonal  in  form.  He  showed  that 
a  room  in  this  form  would  seat  600  pupils,  while  a  rectangular  struct- 
ure would  only  accommodate  3G0.  It  also  gives  more  light.  The  pro- 
posed model  is  three  stories. 

Dr.  Waite  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  use  of  that  which  is  termed  the  '  Neuter  Gender '  is  useless, 
and  therefore  hurtful,  and  should  be  expunged  from  the  grammars  of  the  language. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 
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Tuesday  —  7  o'clock  p.m. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayer  was 
oifered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  of  Chicago.     Anthem  by  the  Choir. 

Professor  Loagley,  of  Cincinnati,  now  took  the  stand,  and  addressed 
the  Association  on  Phonetics. 

The  educational  problem  underlies  all  political,  all  moral  and  all  re- 
ligious questions.  We  had  heard  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  but 
he  did  not  fear  it  so  much  as  he  did  a  division  into  educated  and  un- 
educated, rich  and  poor.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  great  number 
of  uneducated  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  He  would 
not  go  to  the  darker  South.  Now  that  the  facihties  of  locomotion  in- 
creased, these  elements  should  keep  pace.  He  trusted  the  audience 
would  see  the  advantage,  the  necessity,  of  mastering  this  new  method. 
The  speaker  proceede<;l  to  enumerato  and  analyze  elementary  sounds. 
No  child  would  spell  '  see'  s  double  e,  but  s-e  or  c-r.  The  orthography 
of  words  with  '  ow '  or  *  ough  '  was  commented  on  with  much  humor. 
He  spelled  'murder'  in  every  conceivable  manner,  ending  with  myrrh- 
dhnr —  <  murdering  by  inches  '.  He  then  read  off  in  right  blundering 
style  some  lines  of  the  'Young  Astronomer's  Soliloquy',  doing  it  up 
inimitably.  There  is  no  certain  rule  for  pronouncing  the  language.  In 
the  sentences  '  I  read  this  book',  '  I  lead  the  horse ',  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  precisely  what  is  meact.  Phonetic  spelling  obviates  this  embar- 
rassment. The  speaker  proceeded  to  comment  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  different  systems  of  orthography.  The  Phonetic  system  of 
teaching  was  logical,  was  the  only  practicable  method  for  teaching  for- 
eigners, and  was  now  taught  with  success  in  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

W.  H.  Wells,  late  of  the  Westficld  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  but  now 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Chicago,  was  introduced,  and  delivered 
an  address  upon  '  The  Science  of  Teaching'. 

The  teacher  should  make  the  laws  of  Nature  his  constant  study.  We 
boast  of  educational  conventions,  educational  journals,  educational  im- 
provements—  but  compare  them  with  agricultural  improvements,  me- 
chanical inventions.  The  teacher  who  fully  understands  the  successive 
steps  by  which  Newton  and  Milton  attained  their  greatness  is  a  teacher 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  mind  of  Newton  has  not  yet  been 
read  by  finite  power,  nor  can  any  one  tell  how  many  Newtons  and  Mil- 
tons,  have  lived  unknown.  He  who  should  seize  upon  the  one  truth 
that  '  the  growth  of  mind  depends  upon  its  own  intense  efforts'  has  but 
made  one  step  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Attention  is  the  most  important 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  By  controlling  the  power  of  attention  are 
made  the  different  attainments  which  are  made  by  different  persons. 
Disuse  of  this  power  is  better  than  abuse.  The  attention  (f  children 
can  not  long  be  kept  to  a  single  subject;  the  teacher  should  have  re- 
gard to  this  fact.  Habit  is  capable  of  like  control.  By  habit  the  child 
makes  his  every  attainment;  by  habit  he  forms  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments. So  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties  :  The  child  exposed 
to  temptation,  and  overcoming  it,  by  that  habit  increases  his  power  to 
resist  it;  and  the  converse  is  equalk  true.     Reviews   fix  in  the   mind 
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what  is  learned.  Better  go  over  less  ground  —  "  learn  less,"  pithily 
observes  Dr.  Dewey,  "and  know  more."  Most  of  the  lack  of  success 
in  life  is  lack  of  method.  Descartes  attributed  to  method  his  success. 
To  method  is  due  the  success  of  the  teacher.  The  true  teacher  does 
not  waste  time  to  teach  the  pupil  what  he  knew  before.  The  speaker 
was  very  explicit  and  interesting  on  this  point.  Does  this  power  come 
by  nature  or  intuition  ?  The  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  an  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  mental  growth.  It  comes  by  acquisition.  No  science 
can  be  obtained  but  by  study,  by  method  and  system.  Teachers  must 
be  taught;  and  hence  there  must  be  schools  where  didactics  are  incul- 
cated. Europe  is  ahead  of  us.  England  has  more  Normal  Schools  than 
we  have  States ;  Switzerland  has  thirteen ;  Prussia  has  more  than  28,- 
000  teachers,  all  taught  in  normal  school.  The  first  one  in  this  coun- 
try was  established  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  Masssachusetts  hag 
four  schools,  New  York  one,  New  Jersey  one,  etc.  There  is  a  Normal 
School  at  Toronto,  Canada.  The  model  schools  in  Canada  are  the  best 
on  this  continent  except  that  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut.  Chicago 
has  established  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  her  High  School. 
The  question  now  remaining  is,  How  shall  we  establish  such  a  school 
in  this  State?  The  teachers  of  the  West  are  setting  an  example  in  this 
respect  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  their  eastern  brethren.  In  Ohio 
are  two  Normal  Schools,  supported  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Mr. 
W.  pronounced  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago  tho 
most  self-sacrificing  man  in  the  West  in  educational  enterprise.  The 
teachers  of  the  West  are  setting  an  example  to  the  East.  The  South 
may  yet  learn  from  the  State*  of  the  West;  they  are  the  'Empire 
States'  of  the  Union.  The  teacher  must  appreciate  intelligently  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  his  avocation  to  become  a  successful  edu- 
cator. 

Mr.  Haskell  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine  to  nom- 
inate officers  for  this  Association.  Carried.  The  following  committeo 
was  then  appointed  : 

D.  S.  Wentworth,  0.  H.  Wright,  P.  Atkinson,  W.  IT.  Haskell,  C 
W.  Boweu,  J.  F.  Brooks,  E.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Bunsen,  J.  F.  Benson. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland  submitted  a  resolution  offering  a  premium  of  fif- 
ty dollars  for  the  best  article  to  be  prepared  upon  The  School  System 
of  Illinois,  and  proposing  its  improvement.     Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bateman  proposed  the  following  honorary  members,  who  wero 
elected : 

J.  D.  Low,  of  St.  Louis;  J.  G-.  McMynn,  of  Racine;  Honorable 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  xMexander  "Wilder,  of  Ncav  York ;  Ell- 
as Longloy,  of  Cincinnati;  James  H.  Blodgett,  Miss  M.  C  Brown, 
Miss  Nancy  Brown,  Miss  M.  E.  Crandall,  IMiss  E.  A.  Stow,  of  Bcloit; 
D.  J.  Holmes,  of  Sheboygan  ;  Professor  Fellows,  of  Fort  Wayne  Col- 
lege, Indiana;  Professor  Hedrick,  of  North  Carolina;  C  S.  Royce,  of 
Ohio;  J.  J.  Goodlandcr,  of  Iowa;  D,  II.  Holbrook,  of  New  York;  J. 
H.  Rolfe  of  Cincinnati. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Wells's  Address  was  asked  for  publication. 

Adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning. 
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^  Wednesday — 9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Prayer  was 
jffered  by  Rev.  Mr,  McCorkle.  Minutes  of  Tuesday  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
•was  announced  by  the  Chair. 

The  Presi<lent  read  a  series  of  resolutions  relative  to  the  topics  cm- 
braced  in  the  report. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  resolutions  be  read  in  course  and  considered. 
The  first  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  educational  interests  of  Illinois  demand  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  teachers;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Board  of  Education,  we  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  by 
the  next  Legislature  of  a  suiiicient  sum  annually  for  the  next  five  years  to  support 
such  a  seminary  of  learning. 

Dj.  Hoagland  deemed  this  matter  to  have  passed  beyond  the  crisis 
of  an  experiment,  and  did  not  like  the  expression  '  five  years'. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Sterling,  concurred  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Hoag- 
land. 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Mt.  Morris,  also  favored  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Saul,  of  Pontiac,  thought  that  by  asking  too  much  of  the  Legis- 
lature they  should  obtain  nothing. 

Dr.  Waite  thought  that  the  school  system  did  not  stand  on  a  basis 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  demanding  too  much.  He  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Legislature  was  disposed  to  do  much  in  the  matter.  He 
considered  a  Normal  School  a  necessity  of  the  age. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Powell  had  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  many 
influential  men,  trom  Governor  Bissell  down  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, asking  what  was  wanted  in  the  premises.  Was  an  appropriation 
to  be  made  to  estahlisli  a  school,  or  to  maintain  one  when  it  should  be 
otherwise  established  ?  He  wished  to  know  distinctly  the  views  of  the 
Association  upon  the  subject,  more  important,  in  his  opinion,  than  any 
other  to  come  before  this  body,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  the 
distribution  of  the  school-fund.  It  was  known  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  body  before  him  that  he  had  long  considered  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School  the  great  educational  necessity  of  the  State.  He 
had  fought  long  for  such  au  institution,  and  he  now  hoped,  if  a  judi- 
cious and  explicit  plan  for  its  establi.shment  should  be  adopted,  that  the 
present  Legislature  would  lend  a  helping  hand  and  place  lliinois  among 
the  foremost  of  that  noble  constellation  of  States  which  had  recognized 
teaching  as  one  of  the  professions  of  the  age,  and  the  teacher  as  enti- 
tled to  a  specific  training  for  the  arduous  and  difficult  labors  of  his 
calling. 

Mr.  Stone  considered  that  Normal  Schools  in  the  East  had  already 
passed  the  ordeal  of  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Powell  announced  to  the  Association  that  he  had  just  learned 
that  there  was  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Bateman  from  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  relating  in  part  to  the  subject  of 
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n  Normal  School.     He  moved  that  Professor  Batemau  be  requested  to 
read  the  letter. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Bateman  took  the  staud  and  read  the  following  let- 
ter: 

"Jacksonville,  December  20,  185G. 
•"  To  the  Illinois  Teachers^  Institute,  assembled  at  Chicago. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  be  present  during  your 
deliberations.  In  yielding  to  this  necessity  I  deprive  myself  of  a  great 
satisfaction. 

"I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  thoughts  of  my  own,  ex- 
cept that  I  am  still  exceedingly  anxious  that  a  State  Normal  School  for 
Teachers  should  be  immediately  endowed;  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  do  something  to  promote  that  object.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
.since  our  State  officials  declined  doing  any  thing  for  that  confessedly 
good  and  noble  object,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  and  indebt- 
edness of  the  State,  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  have  built  several 
such  institutions  has  been  illegally  embezzled  and  squandered  from  the 
State  Treasury  by  the  very  persons  or  parties  who  then  plead  State 
poverty  and  economy  most  urgently.  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
the  children  and  youth,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  tax-payers,  ma}' 
as  well  have  some  small  share  in  the  public  funds  while  they  are  going 
as  to  have  them  all  expended  to  increase  private  fortunes  and  erect 
princely  palaces  for  corrupt  and  unprincipled  political  demagogues  and 
plunderers  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

"  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  friends 
of  the  Industrial  League,  that  a  Normal  School  with  an  Agricultural 
Department  connected  with  it  would  be  more  strongly  bound  to  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  and  therefore  more  pop- 
ular and  prosperous  than  if  it  stood  entirely  alone,  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  that  such  institutions  do  not  so  well  prosper  when  stand- 
ing beneath  the  shadow  of  a  college,  or  universit}',  or  higher  order  of 
school;  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  stronger  and  higher  should 
draw  from  the  weaker  and  the  lower. 

"  Still,  if  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  or  the 
friends  of  the  Normal  School,  I  wish  them  to  organize  it  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  think  best;  and  on  any  plan  the  Teachers'  Institute  may 
devise  the  friends  of  the  ]/eague  will  most  heartily  cooperate,  provided 
it  is  effectually  separated  from  such  partisan  political  control  as  would 
render  it  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  State. 

"It  is  high  time,  my  friends,  that  you  had  your  Normal  School, 
whether  we  ever  get  an  Agricultural  Department  to  it  or  not.  Let  us 
all  take  hold  together  and  try  to  obtain  it,  in  such  form  as  you  may,  on 
the  whole,  think  best. 

"Respectfully  submitted  by  yours  most  truly, 

"J.  B   TURNER.- 

Amendments  of  the  resolution,  striking  out  the  term  'five  years', 
nnd  changing  the  phrase  from  'to  support'  to  'to  establish  and  sup- 
port', were  passed. 
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An  .imcudaicnt  uaraing  the  sum  of  $150,000  as  the  amount  rccjuirecl 
to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  was  rejected. 

Dr.  Hoagland  wished  to  hear  from  Honorable  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Connecticut,  on  the  subject.  A  resolution  inviting  that  gentleman  to 
address  the  Association  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Honorable  gentleman  thereupon  came  forward  and  remarked 
that  nothing  had  been  said  here  of  Normal  Schools  in  older  States  which 
experience  had  not  confirmed ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  them  unless  the  teachers  moved  in  the  matter  them- 
selves. It  was  not  so  important  to  obtain  a  large  appropriation.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  money  if  the  school  did  its  duty  per- 
fectly. He  thought  an  enterprise  undertaken  under  auspices  so  flatter- 
ing would  be  fully  sustained.  In  relation  to  the  connection  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural with  a  Normal  School,  his  prepossessions  were  in  its  favor. 
He  had  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  in  Connecticut.  In  Dablin 
the  same  thing  was  prosecuted  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  While  he 
would  not  embarrass  a  good  undertaking,  he  would  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  School  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  other.  The 
union  of  teaching  practical  agriculture  with  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching  would  result  beneficially.  Mr.  B.  was  in  favor  of  physical 
training  in  Normal  Schools,  and  in  favor  of  adding  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural and  other  instructions. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

The  next  resolution  was  then  read,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our 
Legislature  the  modification  of  our  present  School  Law  so  as  to  intrust  all  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  school-directors  in  each  township  to  one  township  board  of  ethication, 
after  the  manner  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Powell  proposed  the  following  amendment  :  "Provided,  the  in- 
habitants of  any  township  may  retain  the  present  district  system  by  so 
voting  at  any  annual  town  election."  Mr.  P.  explained,  that  he  offered 
the  proposed  amendment  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  otherwise  too  precip- 
itate expression  of  the  Convention  on  this  important  subject.  He  well 
knew  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  were  ia 
favor  of  the  township  system ;  but  he  also  recollected  that  the  last 
Legislature  had  stricken  out  that  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Edwards's  bill 
with  a  unanimity  quite  too  striking  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  how 
public  sentiment  then  stood  upon  the  subject.  Had  the  lapse  of  only 
two  years  worked  such  a  radical  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
render  a  resort  to  the  township  system  exclusively  either  expedient  or 
wise  at  this  time  ?  While  the  speaker  was  in  favor  of  placing  the 
schools  of  each  township  under  the  general  management  of  a  single 
board  of  directors  where  the  population  of  a  township  would  admit  of 
such  an  arrangement,  he  very  much  doubted  the  propriety  of  pressing 
the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sanford,  Commissioner  of  Knox  county,  opposed  the  amendment 
as  departing  from  uniformity,  and  the  resolution  as  shaking  general 
confidence  in  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Powell  was  iu  favor  of  tho  priuciple,  but  was  positive  that  it 
would  not  be  prenerally  approved. 

Dr.  Waite  thought  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the  School  Law 
at  all.  He  hoped  the  Association  would  provide  for  the  submission  of 
several  amendments  to  the  School  Law  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Wright  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  Professor  Hovey  spoke. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  It  was  a  salutary  check  against 
consolidation ;  but  many  towns  were  anxious  for  the  change.  It  was 
impossible  to  establish  superior  schools  without  the  township.  In  the 
district  system  the  alphabet  would  be  mixed  up  with  the  algebra.  With 
the  altered  law  they  could  have  graded  schools,  high  schools,  or  what 
else  they  wanted.  Mr.  H.  spoke  at  length  and  with  earnestness  in 
support  of  the  change. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  of  LaSalle,  thought  that  as  the  law  was  now  it  was 
best  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  before  alteriug  it.  As  to  defects  in  the  law, 
it  was  the  beauty  of  legislation  that  any  two  lawyers  could  interpret 
differently. 

The  resolution,  as  ameoded,  v/as  then  adopted. 

The  next  resolution  was  then  taken  up : 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  auj-  change  of  the  principle  on  which  the  State  school 
fund  is  apportioned,  but  we  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  injustice  is  done 
in  some  cases  by  inequality  in  assessments,  which  injustice  we  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  for  a  remedy. 

I\Ir.  Simons  opposed  the  resolution  vigorously. 

Mr.  Haskell  advocated  it  as  practically  the  best  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Powell  regarded  the  principle  of  territorial  distribution  as  vitally 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  free-school  system.  The  selfish  and  nar- 
row-minded policy  of  adopting  the  township  as  the  unit  of  distribution, 
instead  of  practically  indorsing  this  high  and  noble  sentiment,  viz., 
*■' The  property  of  the  State  shall  educate  the  children  of  the  State",  he 
regarded  as  unworthy  both  the  State  and  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  principle  of  the  stronger  helping  the  weaker  was  one  recognized 
both  by  God  and  Nature.  He  had  regarded  the  incorporation  of  this 
principle  into  our  free-school  sj'stem  as  the  wisest  and  the  noblest  act 
ever  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  For  himself, 
he  regarded  the  proposed  amendment  —  to  give  to  each  township  the 
rnoney  raised  in  such  township — us  totally  destructive  of  the  whole  free- 
school  system  as  a  ^//nfem,  and  a  measure  fraught  with  untold  injury  to 
all  the  weaker  schools  in  the  State.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  old 
rate  bill,  or  voluntary  system,  was  far  preferable  to  the  present  law 
with  the  vital  jyrinciple  of  territorial  distribution  stricken  out.  The 
present  law  was  enacted  as  a  couipromise  between  the  advocates  of  a 
'per  capita'  distribution  and  a  strictly  territorial  distribution.  The 
speaker  appealed  to  the  Convention  for  a  unanimous  and  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Sterling,  inquired  whether  some  means  could 
not  be  adopted  which  would  obviate  the  inequality  in  the  assessments,, 
so  as  to  more  nearlv  ernializc  the  same  north  and  south. 
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Mr.  Powell  responded,  that  the  same  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  Ohio,  and  that  that  State  had  appointed  a  State  Board  for  the  equal- 
ization of  assessments.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  measure  in  Illinois 
would,  in  his  opinion,  do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with  all  just  cause 
for  complaint  respecting  the  assessment  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  oth- 
er State  taxes. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Vandalia,  said  he  was  a  representative  of  '  Egypt'. 
If  this  plan  was  abolished  the  result  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  school-law.  The  law  has  but  a  frail  hold  on  the  affectiona  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  A.  "Wilder,  of  New  York,  was  called  upon  by,  the  Chair  to  state 
the  system  of  distribution  in  that  State.  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  state 
that  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  was  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts, large  and  small,  and  two-thirds  in  the  ratio  of  population ;  that 
this  was  a  comprou\ise  between  the  free-school  party  and  the  capital- 
ists, and  had  allayed  the  feeling  existing.  It  was  operating  beneficial- 
ly and  would  tend  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  free  as  the  air 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  We  live  in  the  home  of  '  Young  America' 
and  should  regard  his  best  welfare.  It  was  bad  policy  to  make  changes 
in  a  school  law.  If  it  did  not  work  well  it  might  be  amended,  but  it 
should  be  tried  long  enough  to  make  it  an  institution.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Illinois.  The  law  was  still  new  and  untried ;  if  it  were  dis- 
turbed too  soon,  or  often,  the  Legislature  would  repeal  the  whole  bill. 

Resolution  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.m. 

Wednesdat  —  2  o'clock  p.m. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President.     Tho  following  resolution 
was  then  read : 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  substitute  Congressional-District  school  officers  for  County  Commissioners,  be- 
lieving that  the  innovation  can  work  no  material  advantage  but  an  actual  disturb- 
ance to  our  educational  interests ;  and,  while  it  is  practically  an  abandonment  of 
the  supervisional  policy,  only  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  officials  whose 
existence  is  liable  to  be  terminate^t  any  moment  by  the  caprice  of  the  Legislat- 
ure. 

Mr.  advocated  the  resolution,  urging  that  it  was  not  possi- 

ble for  Congressional-District  commissioners  to  do  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice.    No  body  had  heard  any  thing  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Gates  considered  it  necessary  to  have  a  local  officer  to  license 
teachers.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  office  was  to  pro- 
vide for  visiting  the  schools.  An  officer  with  sixteen  hundred  schools 
to  visit  could  not  do  it  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

Mr.  Fillmore  offered  the  following  substitute  : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  election  and  duties 
of  County  School  Commissioner  meets  our  approbation ;  but  we  would  recommend, 
in  addition,  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Commissioners  be  empowered 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  Cointy  School  Commissioners  and  prescribe  additional 
duties. 

a 
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Mr.  F.  sustained  his  resolution  with  remarks,  and  was  followed  by 
other  gentlemen. 

Prof.  Wilder,  of  New  York,  upon  invitation,  spoke  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  own  State  the  action  of  the  Legislature  had  been  capri- 
cious. Some  fifteen  years  since,  under  the  auspices  of  Hon.  Joh^  C 
Spencer,  they  had  revised  the  educational  machinery,  providing  a  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  in  each  county  and  a  Town  Superintendent  in  each 
town.  With  this  anr.ngement  the  progress  of  the  schools  was  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant.  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  in  every  county  of 
the  State.  lie  had,  in  view  of  this  improvement  in  schools,  often 
wished  that  he  himself  had  been  born  five  or  ten  ye?.r3  later,  even  at 
the  expense  of  being  so  far  behind  the  times.  At  the  instance  of  sev- 
eral Boards  of  Supervisors  in  Livingston  county,  Albany  (always  a 
Know-Nothing  county),  Oneida  and  others,  the  Legislature  of  1847 
abolished  the  county  superintendeutship.  The  town  officers  were  em- 
powered to  do -the  whole  duties  at  $1.25  a  day,  horse-hire  being  82  to 
$3.  Their  bills  averaged  850  a  year,  some  going  as  low  as  S20.  The 
result  might  not  be  a  degradation  of  the  schools,  for  he  hardly  believed 
in  that  5  but  that  progress  which  was  a  law  of  political  and  moral  health 
was  not  evinced  in  the  schools. 

In  1853  the  Legislature  created  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  elected  a  man  for  Superintendent  who  was  deeply  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  reform.  Under  his  auspices  a  bill  was  introduced  the 
nest  winter  to  create  again  the  oifice  of  County  Superintendent,  which 
passed  one  house  and  was  pocketed  by  a  member  of  the  other.  Last 
winter  another  bill  was  introduced,  abolishing  the  useless  office  of  Town 
Superintendent  and  creating  School  Commissioners  for  the  several  As- 
sembly districts,  with  analogous  powers  to  those  of  the  town  officers. 
This  change  had  opei-ated  with  an  electric  energy.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, which  had  been  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between,  had  now 
been  held  in  almost  every  county  in  the  Statfc.  In  six  months  a  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  educational  matters  v/hich  had  not  been  ecjualed 
by  that  made  for  the  five  years  preceding.     [Cheers.] 

He  felt  to  sympathize  with  the  county  commissioners  who  had  to 
work  for  little  pay.  They  are  like  thej^ldier  who  was  court-martialed 
for  drunkenness.  Being  reproached  Tor  disgracing  the  service,  he 
asked  :  "  Does  '  Uncle  Sam'  expect  to  hire  all  the  cardinal  virtues  for 
seven  dollars  a  month?"  [Laughter.]  A  hundred  and  one  noble 
martyrs  were  chosen  here  to  do  the  duties  of  public  servants,  all  of 
whom  he  hoped  would  be  put  d'own  in  the  Prayer-Book.  They  needed 
sympathy.  But  the  proposed  District  Commissioner  would  be  unknown 
and  unfelt.  Like  what  the  Concord  man  said  of  Frank  Pierce,  '  spread 
over  so  wide  a  space,  he  would  be  very  thin  every  where.'  [Laughter.] 
A  future  Legislature,  in  eagerness  to  save  thousands  while  squandering 
hundreds  of  thousaj^ds,  would,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  throw  the  officers 
overboard.     It  was  the  way  that  politicians  did  business. 

Mr.  Wright  spoke  a  few  minutes  in  defense  of  the  change  in  the  law. 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Fillmore  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also 
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Resolved,  That  the  educational  interests  of  this  State  demand  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction,  to  assist  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  Department. 

» 

Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  that  the  election  of  school  officers 
be  held  at  a  time  separate  from  that  of  other  county  officers. 

Recess  ten  minutes. 

On  calling  to  order,  Mr.  Sanford  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  our  Legislature  be  requested  so  to  amend  the  School  Law  as  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  School  Examiners  to  state  in  their  certificate  of  examina- 
tion the  character  of  the  examination  in  each  branch  required  by  law  to  be  taught, 
and  that  the  School  Examiner  have  authority  to  limit  the  time  for  which  the  samo 
shall  be  given. 

The  President  read  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Mosely,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  oiTering  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for 
the  best  Essay  on  '  The  Evils  of  Irregularity  of  Attendance  and  of  Tar- 
diness at  School,  and  the  Best  Remedy ' —  said  Essay  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  Association  by  the  first  day  of  June, 
1857. 

The  proposal  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Hoagland  submitted  a  resolution  offering  a  premium  of  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  best  E.«say  on  '  The  Conditions  and  Necessities  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Illinois,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement'. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Prof.  Standish,  of  Galesburg,  inquired  whether  a  session  would  be 
held  to-morrow. 

The  President  replied  that  there  was  too  much  business  to  be  finished 
to-day. 

Prof.  S.  replied  that  if  the  Institute  would  meet  at  Galesburg  they 
would  entertain  them'  four  days. 

Upon  an  appeal  by  Mr.  Bowen  not  to  reflect  upon  Chicago,  Prof.  S. 
replied  that  he  did  not  so  intend,  but  wished  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  Galesburg. 

After  some  desultory  remarks.  Prof.  N.  Eateman,  of  Jacksonville,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  the  School  Law  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  authorize  tlie  County  Commissioners  to  revoke  certificates  when 
forfeited  by  gross  injmorality  or  other  adequate  cause,  to  be  determined  by  said 
Commissioners. 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  Prof.  Bateman,  Chairman,  pro- 
posed the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  ad- 
opted : 

1.  That  Article  9,  providing  for  the  Committee  on  •  Books  and  Libraiy ',  be  ex- 
punged. 

2.  That  so  much  of  Article  G  as  relates  to  the  appnintniput  and  pay  of  thf>  fiir\iei 
Agent  be  repealed. 
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3.  That  all  other  parts  of  tho  Constitution  be  bo  changed  as  to  coincide  with 
these  amendments. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President — S.  Wright,  of  Lee  county.  • 

Vice-Presidents — First  District,  W.  D.  Palmer;  Second,  J.  C.  Dore; 
Third,  D.  Wilkins  ;  Fourth,  Wm.  H.  Haskell;  Fifth,  C.  W.  Bowen; 
Sixth,  A.  W.  Estabrook ;  Seventh,  J.  A.  Smith;  Eighth,  M.  J.  Lee  ; 
Ninth,  B.  G.  Boots. 

Recording  Secretary — N.  Bateman,  of  Jacksonville. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  C.  C.  Hoaglaud,  of  Henry. 

Treasurer — C.  Nye,  of  Peoria. 

Editor  of  ^Illinois  Teacher' — C.  E.  Hovey,  of  Peoria. 

Corresponding  Editors — J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Dixon ;  P.  Atkinson,  of 
Bloomington;  E.  S.  Willcox,  of  Galesburg ;  J.  Moore,  of  Chicago  ;  W. 
S.  Post,  of  Jonesboro;  W.  S.  Pope,  of  Mt.  Morris;  Miss  E.  McClave, 
of  Whitesides  county;  Miss  H.  M.  Weaver,  of  Quincy ;  Miss  Shields,  of 
Chicago ;  Miss  Sill,  of  Rockford ;  Miss  L.  M.  Morgan,  of  Paris  ;  Miss 
Mary  A.  Safford,  of  Shawneetown. 

Ex^utive  Committee — D.  S.  Wentworth,  Chicago;  J.  L.  Hodges, 
Joliet;  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  Ottawa. 

School  Government — E.  A.  Spooner,  T.  W.  Bruce,  J.  F.  Benson. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  above  officers  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Convention  do  not  continue  its 
deliberative  sessions  beyond  Christmas  noon. 

Mr.  Bateman  offered  a  resolution  changing  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  July. 

Mr.  Etter  objected  to  the  date,  as  most  teachers  from  the  East  would 
be  absent  and  could  not  attend. 

Mr.  Wilkins  and  others  spoke  on  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Hoagland  proposed  an  amendment  fixing  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October. 

Mr.  said  half  of  the  teachers  could  not  attend. 

Dr.  H.  declared  that  eleven-tenths  of  them  would  come.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  proposed  the  second  Tuesday  in  April. 

The  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned  till  evening. 


Wednesday  — 7  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Pra)'er  was 
offered  by  Rev.'  Mr.  Brooks.     Music  was  then  performed  by  the  Choir. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Association,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  commenced,  but  its  first  year's  subscription  did 
not  exceed  300.  The  next  year"  it  was  decided  to  make  another  effort. 
The  person  who  accepted  the  trust  did  it  with  misgiving.     A  venerable 
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man,  a  county  commissioner,  proposed  to  take  some  course  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Teacher.  .  It  Was  proposed  that  a  banner  be  presented  to 
the  county  which  should  give  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  and  to 
the  individual  who  should  obtain  the  largest  list  a  copy  of  Colton's  Atlas. 
The  teachers  of  Peoria  had  intended  to  win  the  banner.  Re  had  obtained 
forty  subscribers,  when  a  check  of  $1C0  from  Bureau  county  cast  him 
into  the  shade.  He  tried  again,  and,  together  with  the  County  Com- 
missioner, D.  McCulloch,  Esq.,  obtained  a  subscription  from  the  Su- 
pervisors of  Peoria  county ;  but  another  check  of  $50  again  cast  him 
behind.  Another  draft  had  caused  him  to  despair;  and  he  now  pre- 
sented to  the  venerable  Commissioner  of  Bureau  county  the  well-earned 
Prize  Banner. 

Mr.  Hovey  now  exhibited  the  banner.  It  was  elegantly  designed — 
one  side  containing  in  the  centre  an  open  book,  surrounded  by  copies 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher;  the  other  this  inscription:  "Educational. 
250.     Bureau,  the  Banner  County  for  1856." 

Mr.  Church,  now  receiving  the  banner,  said  that  though  it  might  be 
considered  merely  as  a  gaudy  rag,  its  value  exceeded  820,000.  When 
the  people  of  the  East  came  to  settle  in  the  West  they  would  inquire 
for  the  county  where  most  interest  was  taken  in  education.  It  would 
raise  their  property  one  per  cent.  That  banner  was  an  honor  to  the 
county  to  which  it  was  awarded. 

As  the  venerable  man  left  the  stand,  the  Choir  performed  a  choice 
musical  selection. 

Mr.  Wilkins  offered  a  resolution  thanking  the  Choir  and  their  leader 
for  their  attendance  and  acknowledging  their  ability,  which  was  adopt- 
ed. 

Professor  Bateman.  of  Jacksonville,  delivered  an  Address  upon  the 
following  subject :  '  Is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  School  Law, 
viz.,  a  legislative  acl  valorem  tax,  just  and  right  ?  is  it  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  Government?' 

Much  of  the  machinery  of  the  school  system  was  operated  by  third- 
rate  politicians,  Avho  must  do  something  to  exhibit  their  authority  and 
consequence  The  first-rate  teachers  left  the  profession  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Pedagogues  were  slaves,  as  in  ancient  Kome.  Examinations 
were  taken  off  admirably  by  the  speaker.  No  set  of  examiners  can  tell 
the  ability  of  a  young  man  till  he  is  tried.  The  whole  school  system 
was  exhibited  in  this  vein  by  Mr.  B.  Schools  (said  he)  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Those  having  children  to  educate  will  provide  the 
proper  means. 

The  President  announced  that  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation were  tendered  to  this  Association  to-morrow  and  next  day. 

Recess  of  five  minutes. 

After  calling  to  order,  the  President  announced  an  invitation  from 
Superintendent  Wells  to  visit  the  High-School  Building  of  the  city  ; 
also,  that  the  Banquet  to  the  members  of  the  Association  would  be  giv- 
en at  the  Tremont  House  to-morrow  evening. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  being  then 
introduced,  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 
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In  following  out  the  train  of  remark  pursued  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  a 
paper  on  the  objections  to  a  system  of  State  taxation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  jMr.  Barnard  said  that  he  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  this  country  every  child  had  a  right  to  an  education — to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  needful  helps  to  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as 
physical  growth  ;  and  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  parent  or  natural 
guardian  to  provide  such  helps  ;  and  that  it  was  the  highest  interest  of 
the  State  to  assist  and  stimulate  parents  in  this  work,  and  its  first  duty 
to  protect  itself  from  the  consequences  of  any  considerable  neglect  ou 
the  part  of  parents,  and  its  highest  interest  to  secure  in  some  way  the 
best  education  of  every  member  of  the  community.  So  far  as  he  had 
studied  the  subject,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  duties  and  wishes  of  pa- 
rents, and  the  highest  duty  and  interest  of  the  State,  would  be  best  se- 
cured by  a  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  embracing  many  agen- 
cies beyond  the  ordinary  district  or  elen)entary  school,  and  providing 
for  the  wise  application  of  funds  raised  for  school  purposes,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  two  fundamental  conditions, — an  education  cheap  enough  for 
the  poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  best ; — free,  if  that  is  thought  or 
found  to  be  uece'ssary ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  good,  or  rather 
the  best  of  its  kind.  To  make  public  schools  good  there  must  be  ap- 
propriate places  for  holding  them — there  must  be  conA^enient,  healthy, 
and  attractive  school-houses,  with  all  those  material  aids  of  illustration 
and  experiment  which  the  best  teachers  find  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable to  the  highest  success  in  instruction.  The  children,  and  all 
the  children,  of  the  community  must  be  in  attendance;  and  this  attend- 
ance must  be  regular  and  punctual,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
When  at  school,  the  children  must  be  perfectly  classified,  so  as  to  facil- 
itate the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline,  under  teachers  of  the  right 
sort,  and  the  whole  system  must  be  administered  with  as  much  fidelity, 
intelligence  and  skill  as  any  other  department  of  the  public  service, 
with  all  the  quickening  and  co-operating  influences  which  the  highest 
parental  interest  could  impart. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  and  enforce  these  views 
with  great  earnestness,  and  in  detail.  We  can  only  give,  from  the 
memorandum  before  us,  a  few  of  the  points  made  : 

I.  The  State  should  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  fur  the  construction  and  furnishing 
of  school-houses  for  every  grade  of  schools,  and  to  such  districts  as 
would  adopt  them  or  other  plans  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  a 
grant  in  aid  of  local  taxation  or  individual  subscriptions  should  be 
made.  In  this  way  school-houses  with  the  latest  improvements  would 
be  built,  and  generations  of  children  would  be  saved  from  the  curse  of 
such  houses  as  still  abound  in  our  countrj- — repulsive,  unventilated, 
inconvenient,  and  every  way  unsuitnble  structures. 

II.  To  secure  all  the  material  aid  and  appliances  of  illustration, 
which  the  best  of  teachers  find,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  highly  de- 
sirable in  the  work  of  instruction,  the  State  should  make  a  grant  in  aid 
of  local  subscriptions  and  taxation  to  purchase  globes,  maps,  and  other 
apparatus.     A  few  thousand  dollars  expended  in  this  way  by  the  State 
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Will  lead  to  the  raising  of  a  much  larger  amount  by  parents  and  by 
districts,  and  the  articles  thus  secured  will  be  much  better  cared  for 
than  if  purchased  entirely  by  the  State. 

III.  To  secure  the  proper  gradation  of  schools  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic money  should  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  public  schools  of  a 
higher  order  than  are  uow  generally  established,  except  in  large  cities 
and  villages,  and  distributed  to  their  schools  according  to  the  number 
of  scholars  pursuing  the  studies  of  an  advanced  course,  proficiency  in 
which  should  be  ascertained  by  written  examination  papers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  schools,  or  a  department  of  this  character,  in 
every  town,  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

IV.  The  State  should  appropriate  its  funds  in  such  way,  and  adopt 
and  enforce  such  regulations  as  experience  has  proved  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school.  This 
non-attendance  and  irregular  attendance — amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  children  of  proper  size  and  age  in  the  coun- 
try— is  the  most  alarming  fact  in  the  condition  of  American  education, 
and  the  weakest  point  in  our  system  of  public  schools.  It  is  a  cruel 
mockery  to  speak  of  expensive,  convenient  and  attractive  school-houses, 
of  well-qualified  and  well-paid  teachers,  of  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  the  alphabet  to  the  collegiate,  as  encouraging  indications  of  a 
successful  system,  when  one-half  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  arc  not 
to  be  found  at  any  one  time  in  any  school,  public  or  private.  In  the 
cities  and  districts  where  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  made,  the  fact 
is  undeniable  that  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  children  not  gathered 
into  the  school,  or  who  attend  so  irregularly  that  their  school  instruction 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  point  out  various 
ways  in  which  the  State  and- local  boards  might  do  much  to  secure  the 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

1.  A  portion  of  the  public  money,  either  directly  by  the  State  or 
subordinately  by  the  counties,  should  be  distributed  to  townships  and 
districts  according  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  for  at  least 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  larger  the  average  attendance  se- 
cured, the  larger  should  be  the  proportion  received. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  regular  compensation  of  teaching,  there  should 
be  a  contingent  fund  reserved  by  each  township  or  board  of  education, 
which  should  be  distributed  among  the  teachers  according  to  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  as  shown  by  the  register  accurately  kept;  and 
no  teachers  should  receive  any  portion  of  the  fund  who 'did  not  present 
at  least  a  certain  average  to  be  fixed  by  the'  committee.  The  punctual 
attendance  of  children  depends  very  much  on  the  teacher.  He  can 
inspire  that  love  of  study  and  the  schools  which  will  overcome  a  large 
amount  of  neglect  at  home. 

;>.  Regulations  as  to  attendance  should  be  made  and  enforced,  by 
which  a  certain  number  of  absences  unexcused  should  forfeit  the  child's 
place  in  the  school  for  the  term. 

4.  A  small  tuition  by  the  parents — not  in  any  case  to  exceed  ono 
dollar  for  a  child,  payable  and  collectable  in  advance,  would  serve   to 
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quicken  theseudc  of  parental  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  anxiety  of  the  committee  to  employ  good  teachers. 

5.  As  the  last  resort,  laws  should  be  adopted  and  enforced  to  protect 
society  against  the  consequences  of  parental  neglect,  by  providing  for 
the  education  of  vagrant,  truant  and  neglected  children  in  a  class  of 
industrial  schools — to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  christian  charity, 
and  aided  by  public  appropriations. 

This  last  point  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  reformatory  education — which  the  speaker  thought 
was  not  to  be  wrought  out  by  prison  walls,  and  ordinary  prison  disci- 
pline. The  great  work  of  reformatory  education  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  preventive  agencies  in  the  substitution  of  the  home 
and  school  industry  for  the  street  and  idle  habits  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  grow  up  to  become  inmates  of  jails  and  prisons. 

Dr.  Waite  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  able  Ad- 
dress.    Carried. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  a  committee  of  five  to  report  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Association.    .Carried. 

Messrs.  Stone,  Churchill,  Jenkins,  Brooks  and  Benson  were  appoint- 
ed such  committee. 

Mr.  Ilovey  announced  that  a  banner  would  be  presented  next  year 
to  the  county  which  should  furnish  the  most  subscribers  to  the  Illinois 
Teacher. 

Mr.  Couch,  of  Peoria,  offered  a  resolution  recommending  that  some 
pecuniary  aid  be  extended  to  Prof.  Hovey  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  burning  of  the  October  issue  of  the  Illinois  Teach- 
er. 

Messrs.  Nye,  Doty,  Couch,  Waite,  and  |others,  spoke  in  advocacy  of 
the  resolution. 

,  Mr.  Wilder  related  his  first  visit  to  Peoria,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fire ;  his  first  interview  with  Prof.  Hovey ;  his  admiration  of  that  gen- 
tleman's coolness  at  the  disaster ;  and  his  hope  that  sympathy  would 
be  extended  to  him  not  by  simple  emotion  but.  by  practical  pecuniary 
effort. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hovey  having  signified  that  an  increased  subscription  would  be 
his  best  indemnification. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Etter  that  those  who  would  become  responsi- 
ble for  an  increased  subscription  should  signify  the  same. 

^he  follov.'in*g  pledges  were  made  : 

D.  Wilkins,  50  copies;  S.  Wright,  Lee  county,  50;  S.  M.  Etter, 
Marshall  county,  50 ;  A.  L.  Tracy,  Warren  county,  50 .  Geo.  Bunsen, 
St.  Clair  county,  50;  C.  H.  Doty,  Peoria,  50;  W.  H.  Wells,  Chicago, 
50;  J.  F.  Eberhart,  50;  Mr.  Stone,  Ottawa,  25;  Mr.  Clark,  McLean 
county,  25 ;  Dr.  L.  D.  Glazebrook,  St.  Charles,  10 ;  John  A.  Forsyth, 
Mercer  county,  10;  Mr.  Sewell,  Bureau  county,  150;  Wm.  G.  Wood, 
Woodford  county,  25  ;  Ann  M.  Herring,  Howard,  20;  Mr.  Philbrook, 
Fayette  county,  10;  Mr.  Oram,  Greene  county,  10;  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.,  Boston,  10;    N.  Batcman,  Jacksonville,  25;    Geo.  H.  Church- 
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ill,  Knox  county,  26;  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Mt.  Carroll,  10;  W.  H.  Haskell, 
Fulton  county,  75;  C.-  H.  Crowell,  Madison  county,  30;  E.  M.  Bruce, 
Tazewell  county,  20.— Total,  760. 

A  committee,  of  three  was  appointed  to  canvass  further  for  the 
Teacher. 

Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Thursday  —  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Association  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President. 

The  following  letters  were  read  by  the  President : 

From  the  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12, 1856. 
C.  E.  HovEY,  Esq.,  Pres.  111.  State  Teachers'  ABSOciation : 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  second  ultimo  its  received.  Your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  on 
the  tvionty-third,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth,  I  regret  that  I  can  not  accept. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  be  with  you  in  spirit,  although  absent  ia  body,  and  to  uiisurc 
you,  and  through  you  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  of  my  cordial  sympathy  atid  hu^«rlfe)t 
good  wishes. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  indications  of  life  and  progr  '  ' 

manifest  themselves  in  your  State,  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  ■>■■■ 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  the  sacred  cause  comiQittcd 
Permit  me  to  impress  tipon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  memberis  ui  j  our  A;ssix-ui- 
tiou  the  great  fact  that  you  can  not  expect  to  make  substantial  progress  without 
the  indispensable  aid  of  a  liberally-endowed  and  efficiently-conducted  Normal 
School.  Your  great  and  rising  State  owes  it  to  herself,  to  her  teachers,  and  to  the 
counth'ps  hosts  other  coming  generations,  that  she  no  longer  neglect  this  powerful 
iustruiiientality  for  the  promotion  of  universal  education.  "It  is  the  master  that 
makes  the  school,''  and  it  is  the  diligent,  careful  special  training  that  makes  the 
master.  Not  that  there  may  not  be  miuiy  good  teachers  without  Normal  Schools, 
but  that  all  may  be  greatly  improved  by  them,  and  that  it  must  be  by  their  power- 
ful agency  that  we  are  to  ex|)cct  the  great  mas.s  of  our  teachers  to  be  properly 
qualified  for  the  high  duty  of  educating  the  people.  May  the  day  be  not  distant 
when  Illinois  shall  vindicate  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  her  people  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  liberal  endowment  of  the  best  State  Normal  School  on  this  side  of 
the  Ocean. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  success  of  Dr.  Hoagland  as  Agent  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
informed  upon  the  subject,  this  State  owes  more  to  his  judicious  and  indefatigable 
labors  for  her  educational  progress  than  to  any  other  man.  Had  it  not  been  for 
him  we  should  not  have  had  our  Institutes  and  our  Normal  School.  He  has  been 
the  life  and  soul  of  every  really  progressive  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years.  His  own  county  (Somerset)  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  for  several  years  the  '  banner  county ',  and  this  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Hoagland.  As  a  conductor  of  Institutes  he  has  few  if  any  equals. 
He  possesses  euei-gy,  tact  and  experience,  which  eminently  fit  him  especially  for 
pioneer  movements  education-ward.  His  character  is  above  reproach.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  sincerely  religious  and  conscientious  man,  and  one  to  whom  the  great 
interests  of  the  good  cause  may  be  safely  intrusted. 

With  cordial  good  wishes  for  a  pleasant,  harmonious  and  profitable  session,  and 
for  the  success  of  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  remain 

Very  truly  your  friend,  Wm.  F.  Phzlps  . 

4 
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IVoui  Rev.  Mr.  Post,  of  Jouesboro. 

JoNESBORO,  111.,  Dec.  19, 1856. 

Prof.  C.  E.Hovey:  Dear  Sir — Appointed  a  delegate  by  the  Union  Countf 
Educational  ABsociation  to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  severe  sickness  of  my  child  will  prevent  my  being  pres- 
ent with  the  educaters  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  J.  F.  Benson,  the  other  delegate, 
will  be  with  yon,  and  will  probably  answer  to  my  name  when  called  for  the  Essay 
on  '  Who  should  be  Teachers  ? '  JVe  can't  read  much  down  here  in  Egypt,  but  we 
entertain  the  notion  that  Chicago  is  away  up  north,  toward  the  North  Star  some 
where,  yet  too  far  from  Jonesboro  ever  to  amount  to  much.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son, with  his  wife,  will  be  able  to  find  the  famous  city.  My  heart  will  be  with  you 
there ;  and  I  bid  God-speed  to  every  movement  ])romising  good  in  the  noble  cause 
of  education.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  strike  strong  and  heavy  blows  for  the  glorious 
cause  in  this  section.  '-Things  is  moving."  Something  must  be  done.  I  am 
■ready  to  work  'with  all  my  might  and  main  '  with  any  one  who  will  '  put  his  hand 
to  the  plow '  w-ith  me.  In  the  South  we  want  light,  more  light  on  the  subject.  If 
you  can  point  out  to  us  '  a  better  way  '  we  •rtill  gladly  walk  thei-ein.  "  Who  will 
show-  us  any  good  ? ''  I  believe  that  we  are  really  and  truly  through  with  our  voting 
at  least,  by  this  time;  so  some  of  us  want  to  form  Educational  Associations  in  ev- 
ery county  in  this  region.  Even  friend  Powell  could  not  be  charged  with  election-^ 
eering  for  himself  if  he  should  visit  us  again.  In  the  cause  of  education,  as  well 
as  religion,  we  send  up  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Who  will  come  down  and  help  us  ?  " 

Thepeople  here  are  anxious  to  have  the  next  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Jonesboro.  In  their  behalf,  I  cordially  invite  you  to  meet  here. 
We  have  four  hotels,  and  warm-hearted,  generous  friends  of  education  will  gladly 
welcome  you  into  '  benighted  Egypt '.  As  in  ancient  Egypt  corn  was  raised  in 
abundance,  even  enough  to  supply  the  famishing  Israelites  (from  which  circum- 
stance the  term  '  Egypt '  is  applied  to  this  region,  and  not  from  its  moral  darkness  ; 
as  it  is  an  admitted  tact  that,  the  crops  failing  from  the  drought  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  one  season,  the  people  there  came  down  here  for  grain)  ;  I  say,  as- 
in  ancient  Egypt  corn  was  raised  in  abundance,  so  in  modern  Egypt,  in  this  '  vast 
hospital ',  this  '  mighty  grave-yard  ',  amid  these  '  wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons, 
stings  and  death ' — for  many  strange,  '  passing  strange ',  notions  are  entertained 
of  the  '  Egypt  of  the  South '  —  if  the  seed  be  sown  there  will  be  gathered,  not  only- 
plentiful  crops  of  grain,  but  a  rich  harvest  of  mind  for  all  coming  time;  and 

"  Mind,  mind  alone, 
Hath  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power." 

Yours  truly,  W.  S.Post. 


From  Rev.  A.  Smyth,  Editor  of  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  and  Superintendent- 
elect  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Office  of  Journal  of  Education,) 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1856.      J 

Messrs.  Hovfy  and  Potvell:  Dear  Sirs  — Your  favors  I  have  delayed  to  an- 
swer, through  the  hope  that  I  could  no  arrange  ray  business  as  to  be  with  you  ac- 
cording to  your  kind  invitation  But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  can  not  do  myselt 
tliis  pleasure.  Our  annual  meeting  will  be  held  one  week  after  yours,  and,  as  I 
happen  to  bo  President  of  the  Association,  I  have  much  to  do  to  prepare  for  that 
gathering.  Again,  I  am  winding  up  my  editorial  duties,  and  preparing  to  assume 
my  new  office,  and  these  matters  keep  me  confined  to  my  office. 

But  be  assured  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  be  with  you.  I  think  the  Editors 
of  educational  papers  and  the  State  School  Commissioners  ought  to  have  such  a 
meeting,  to  compare  notes,  etc.  Can  wo  not  get  up  a  Northwestern  Educational 
Convention  some  time  in  ]  857  ?     What  say  you  to  this  idea  ? 

I  know  that  you  will  have  a  good  time  at  Chicago.     Heaven  bless  your  efforts. 
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Can  you  not  be  with  us  at  our  meeting  in  this  city  on  the  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
flrst  instant  ?     We  should  be  most  liappy  to  see  you  here. 

I  shall  send  this  to  Chicago,  as  I  fear  that  it  would  not  reach  you  at  Peoria  be- 
fore your  meeting.  Truly  yours,  A.  Smyth. 


From  Prof.  Huntington,  of  Harvard  University. 

Harvard  University,         ) 
Cambridge,  November  '25,  1856.  > 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  invitation.  There  will  b« 
much  interest  and  pleasure  and  instruction  in  such  an  excursion  as  you  proposes 
but  my  duties  here  put  it  quite  out  of  my  power. 

With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  D.  HUXTINOTON. 


From  Dr.  Haven,  recently  of  fbe  State  University  of  Michigan. 

Boston,  November  15, 1856. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Hovet  :  De^r  Sir  —  I  am  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation,  tendered 
■me  by  Prof.  D.  Wilkins,  to  be  present  at  yonr  Teachers'  Association  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  December.  I  am  pressed  with  engagements  which  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  spend  so  much  time  on  the  road.  I  regret  it,  as  it  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  the  teachers  of  the  Prairie  State. 

Ver)'  truly  youra.  E.  0.  Havek. 


From  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  th«  great  Naturalist. 

C.E.  HovEY.  Esq.:  Dear  Sir  — My  engagements  have  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  nfeknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  earlier.  I  am  sorry  that  my  time  ia 
80  much  occupied  as  to  oblige  me  to  decline  your  invitation  to  address  your  Asso- 
elation.  With  much  respect,  yours,  etc.,  L.  Agassiz. 


From  the  Editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Dec.  11,1856. 

C.  E»  HovEY :  Dear  Sir  —  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  seventh  instant,  I  must  state 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  invitation  to  address  the  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  time  you  mention.  My  time  for  the  next  two  weeks 
will  be  very  much  occupied,  so  that  I  could  not  prepare. 

Hoping  to  renew  old  acquaintance  in  a  few  days,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  Jso.  G.  McMYs?f. 


From  Mr.  Stone,  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  15,  1856. 

Fhiend  Hovet  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  but  circumstances  will  prevent.  Our  meeting  follows 
yours,  and  commences  on  Monday,  the  twenty-ninth.  I  should  be  happy,  and  so 
would  our  Association,  to  welcome  you  here  at  that  time.  A  visit  from  you  at  any 
time  would  give  us  great  pleasure.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  B.  Stone. 
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From  the  Principal  of  Nortb  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Seminary. 

Friend  Hovey:  Nothing- would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  accept  of 
your  kind  invitation  to  attend  your  State  Convention.  Home  duties  forbid.  My 
sympathies  are  with  you  and  my  good  wishes  always  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  etc.,  Hiram  Orcutt. 


From  Prof.  Beecher,  of  Knox  College. 

Galesburg,  Dec.  11,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  should  be  happy  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Teachers  on  th« 
twenty-third  and  deliver  an  Address,  but  my  engagements  in  the  College  will  not 
permit  me  to  leave. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  x>f  the  Association,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours,  Charles  Beecher. 

W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  read  an  Essay  on  '  The  Duties  of  County 
Commissioners'.  It  was  an  able  and  explicit  essay,  and  defined  the 
duties  of  officers  with  great  precision.  It  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  published. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Wright,  of  Belvidere,  read  an  Essay  on  '  The  Compensa- 
tion of  Teachers'.  It  was  a  clear  and  ably- written  paper.  It  contend- 
ed that  the  salaries  of  Principals  of  large  schools  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  ^1,000  or  $1,500  a  year,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
school  and  the  ability  of  the  district  where  the  school  is  situated ;  and 
tijat  the  salaries  of  district  teachers  ought  not  to  be  less  than  $25  to  $'60 
-!  '  (>,:  .;;.'i,  and  board  at  one  place.     Accepted. 

B.  timith  read  an  Essay  on  '  Public  and  Private  Schools  Com- 
pai^Hi   .  I 

Private  schools  commanded  superior  teachers,  while  public  schools 
were  carried  on  with  inferior  ones.  Education  in  public  schools  is  not 
education,  properly  so  called.  There  the  intellect  only  is  cultivated ; 
the  morals  are  left  uncultivated.  Private  schools  are  an  aristocracy — 
not  the  cod-fish  variety,  but  that  kind  which  looks  down  upon  and  de- 
spises the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  S.  quoted  the  South-Side  Democrat, 
where  the  editor  expresses  his  detestation  of  the  very  word  '  free',  from 
free  speech  to  free  schools.  He  charged  to  the  want  of  free  schools  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  southern  society.  The  child  in  private 
schools  looked  down  on  his  poorer  playmate.  In  the  public  school  all 
are  upon  an  equality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  as  well 
for  the  higher  scholarship  of  the  pupil  as  for  the  lower.  If  public 
schools  are  not  what  they  should  be,  elevate  them.  In  places  where 
there  were  good  public  schools  private  schools  died  out.  Mr.  S.  con- 
cluded by  urging  the  people  to  provide  for  the  moral  as  well  as  for  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Treasurer  next  submitted  his  Report,  showing  that  there  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  §12.50.     Report  accepted. 

Mr.  Cady  addressed  the  Association  upon  '  Music  as  a  Department 
of  Education'.  He  urged  that  health  was  cultivated  by  the  practice 
of  music.     Its  social  was  even  superior  to  its  physical  influence.     Kind- 
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ly  feeling  will  spring  up  where  voices  unite.  The  Address  was  humor- 
ous and  able. 

Eecess  for  five  minutes. 

On  calling  to  order,  Mr.  McMynn,  Editor  of  the  Wisconsm  Journal 
of  Education,  was  invited  to  address  the  Association  upon  the  subject  of 
Schools  in  Wisconsin. 

The  teachers  of  Wisconsin  feel  the  importance  of  a  movement  like 
the  one  presented  before  this  Asssociation../-  They  felt  the  same  obsta- 
cles, had  the  same  prospects,  as  those  of  Illinois.  The  State  has  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  every  chtld  is  entitled  to  a  free  and  full  education. 
He  was  full  of  confidence  as  to  the  result.  He  concluded  by  inviting 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Wisconsin.  The  line 
which  separated  Wisconsin  from  Illinois  was  an  imaginary  one,  in 
crossing  which  one  need  not  stumble.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Low,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  gratified  to-  meet  with  the 
teachers  of  lUiuois.  There  was  one  basis  on  which  we  could  all  stand 
— common-school  education.  [Cheers.]  He  came  not  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative, but  because  of  his  interest  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
Knowing  that  the  peuple  of  Missouri  were  with  them,  he  had  come  to 
give  the  fraternal  greeting,  to  bid  them  God-speed.  Upon  the  teachers 
alone  it  depended  to  elevate  their  profession.  If  they  complained  of  in- 
efficient compensation,  of  a  want  of  appreciation,  blame  themselves  and 
not  the  dear  people.  The  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  Missouri  were  with 
them.  In  Missouri  they  were  not  so  very  benighted;  they  had  a  little 
leaven  to  leaven  the  mass.  Last  season  they  had  forty  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. They  had  commenced  a  State  Association.  In  the  great  work 
of  education  let  us  stand  or  fall  together. 

Professor  Hedrick,  of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  with  great  ap- 
plause, but  did  not  appear;  a  delegation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  request  his  attendance. 

Professor  Fellows,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  melancholy  picture  of 
schools  in  Indiana.  They  had  a  few  '■  live '  teachers.  They  looked 
to  Illinois  for  counsel  and  strength.  He  had  thought  that  prairies  were 
more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  mind  than  woods.  He  had  been  al- 
most confirmed  in  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wilder,  of  New  York,  was  next  introduced.  He  said  the  history 
of  educational  progress  in  New  York  was  the  history  of  the  official  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  State  Superintendent.  "When  that  gentleman 
came  into  office  the  school  system  was  disarranged,  the  free-school  law 
broken  down  by  politicians,  and  a  general  disorder  prevalent.  There 
might  be  better  educational  men  in  New  York,  but  few  men  could  ac- 
complish more.  They  had  approximated  free  schools,  had  become  bet- 
ter organized,  had  held  Teachers'  Institutes  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  State.  New  York  was  moving.  He  said  it  not  out  of  compliment, 
but  he  regarded  the  teachers  of  Illinois  as  a  class  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  New  York.  They  had  nominated  and  elected  a  State  Super- 
intendent, which  those  of'  New  York  could  not  do ;  but  New  York 
could  vote  straight  one  way ;  the  Illinoisans  could  not  do  quite  as  much. 
They  were,  however,  now  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  constitute  them 
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the  Empire  State  of  the  West.  He  could,  though  not  a  formal  repre- 
sentative, assure  the  teachers  present  of  a  cordial  greeting  from  the 
teachers  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  called  for,  but  did  not  appear ;  it  was  also  stated 
that  Professor  Hedrick  had  left  the  city. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported  in  favor 
of  holding  the  next  Annual  Meeting  at  Jonesboro,  on  Tuesday  next 
succeeding  the  25th  of  December,  1857. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Post,  inviting  the  Association 
to  meet  at  Jonesboro. 

Dr.  Waite  inquired  where  Jonesboro  was.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Willcox  deprecated  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  advocated 
the  holding  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting  at  Galesburg. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Powell  defended  the  action  of  the  committee.  He  want- 
ed to  go  to  Jonesboro.  It  was  due  alike  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  band  of  noble  teachers  who  are  now  battling  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  in  Southern  Illinois  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  should  be  held  at  some  point  south  of  Springfield.  A  year 
since  the  pledge  had  been  virtually  given  that  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  south.  Our  southern  friends  are  making  superhuman  efforts 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  common  cause,  and  they  now  send  us 
up  from  their  hard-fought  field  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  down  and 
help  us."  "  There  are  men  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  now,"  re- 
marked the  speaker,  "  who  are  anxiously  waiting  the  termination  of 
this  question."  He  then  saw  an  old  raan  befoi'e  him  (Mr.  Bunsen, 
Commissioner  of  St.  Clair  County  )  who  had  done  and  was  doing  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  Southern  Illinois  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  who  was  gazing  with  intense  anxiety 
at  the  speaker,  and  whose  countenance  betrayed  full  well  how  deeply 
he  felt  upon  the  subject.  The  speaker  had  no  objection  to  Galesburg. 
The  people  of  that  noble  town  had  too  well  vindicated  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cause  for  which  the  Association  was  laboring  to  need  any 
encomium  from  him.  But  for  the  pledge  given  the  South  last  year, 
and  the  eminent  fitness  there  was  for  holding  the  next  meeting  there, 
he  would  quite  as  soon  go  to  Galesburg  as  to  any  other  place  in  Northern 
Illinois.  The  speaker  knew  they  would  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from 
their  southern  friends.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
among  them  during  the  last  summer,  and,  though  his  situation  at  that 
time  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  while  he  had  responded  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  go  south  and  aid  in  the  organization  of 
Educational  Associations  with  great  reluctance,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  motives  might  be  misconstrued  and  he  be  thought  to  be  on  an  elec- 
tioneering in.stead  of  an  educational  tour,  he  gladly  bore  testimony  to 
the  generous  hospitality  and  cordial  welcome  every  where  extended  to 
him  by  the  people  of  South  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pope  also  advocat>ed  going  to  Egypt.  It  would  do  much  to 
wipe  out  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State.  At  Jonesboro  they  would  find  plenty  to  eat,  to  drink, 
to  interest  themselves  with.     They  would  find  a  population  there  ready 
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to  receive  them  and  cooperate.  For  their  own  benefit  they  should  go 
South. 

Prof.  Atkinson  thought  if  any  place  had  claims  for  the  next  meeting 
it  was  Galcsburg.  That  place,  with  perhaps  but  one  esceptiou,  had 
done  more  than  any  other  place  in  Illinois  for  education.  It  was  bet- 
ter not  to  go  to  an  extreme  point. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  they  ought  to  lay  aside  all  sectional  feeling.  This 
year  they  had  come  up  to  the  extreme  North;  now  they  should  be 
willing  to  go  South.  Perhaps  they  had  a  brother  sold  down  into  Egypt. 
The  call  had  been  made  to  go  down  and  help  them. 

Dr.  Cutcheon  was  willing  to  go  down  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  but 
Jonesboro  was  beyond.  The  place  was  hard  of  access  by  railroad.  It 
offered  them  nothing  but  hotels.  He  moved  to  go  to  Salem.  It  had 
equal  accommodations  and  was  nearer  the  heart  of  Egypt,  while  Jones- 
boro was  beyond. 

It  was  also  moved  to  substitute  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Sawyer  advocated  Galesburg.  It  was  not  a  compromise  to  come 
to  Chicago.  Most  of  the  railroads  passed  here,  and  the  members  were 
compelled  to  take  Chicago  in  their  route.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
Association  lived  north  of  Galesburg,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  take  them 
to  an  extreme  point  south. 

The  motion  to  substitute  Gnlosburg  was  lost. 

The  amendment  fixing  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  at  Salem  was 
declared  lost. 

The  question  was  left  finally  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

liesolced,  That  all  Comity,  Town  and  City  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations 
may  become  anxiliary  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  aud  are  authorized  to 
send  delegates,  elected  in  accordance  with  the  restriction  in  Article  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  represent  them  in  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  following  ho- 
tels, for  their  gratuitous  accommodation  of  delegates  to  this  Convention :  Sherman 
House,  12  guests  ;  Treiuout  House,  12;  Briggs  House,  12;  Richmond  House,  8; 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  6  .  New  York,  0  ;  Hotel  May,  6 ;  Matteson  House,  4 ;  Wells 
House,  4,;  Cleveland  House,  3;  Garden  _City  House,  2 ;  Eevere  House,  2 ;  Clar- 
endon House,  2 ;  Massasoit  House,  2. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Strattou,  of 
Bryant  and  Strattou's  Commercial  College,  for  his  generosity  in  providing  accom- 
modations for  delegates  at  the  hotels  at  his  own  expense. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago generally,  and  to  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  particular,  for 
their  generous  hospitality  in  providing  a  home  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  during 
the  continuance  of  our  meetings. 

Rcsolted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  following  rail- 
roads, for  their  generous  liberality  in  providing  the  delegates  to  the  Association 
'  return  tickets '  free,  tiz  :  Illinois  Central ;  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis ;  Chi- 
cago and  Rock  Island;  Chicago  and  Burlington ;  Dixon  Air-Line;  Chicago  and 
Galena  ;  Chicago  and  Milwaukee ;  Great  Western  ;  Tcrre  Haute  and  Alton  ;  Mich- 
igan Southern ;  and  Northern  Cross. 
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Resolved,  That  each  one  of  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  Association  hereby 
pledge  liiniself  and  herself  to  obtain  and  forward  to  the  Editor  subscriptions  for  at 
least  five  copies  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Messrs.  Bryant  and 
Stratton,  for  the  liberal  offer  of  their  Commercial-College  hall  for  our  use. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Merriman  and  Morris,  of 
Bloomingtou,  the  former  publishers  of  our  journal,  for  the  interest  they  manifested 
in  makinjj;  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  its  behalf  while  it  was  in  its  infancy ;  and,  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  good  will,  if  they  will  place  the  copies  in  their  possession  of 
the  first  volume  in  the  hands  of  our  Editor,  C.  E.  Hovey,  we  will  use  our  best  en- 
deavors to  procure  subscribers  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Nason  and  Hill,  of  Peoria,  for 
the  beautiful  mechanical  execution  which  the  Illinois  Teacher  in  its  monthly  issues 
has  exhibited,  and  that  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  them  for  the  loss  they  sus- 
tained in  the  burning  of  their  office. 

The  newly-elected  President  of  the  Association,  S.  Weight,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Hovey. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  ex-President,  for  his  unt'.ring  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  till  seven  o'clock  P.M., 
when  they  would  assemble  at  the  Tremont  House. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  teachers  before  the 
final  breaking-up,  after  the  banquet : 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  Association  assembled, 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  gratitude  to  their  noble-hearted  and  generous 
entertainers  of  Chicago,  for  the  liberal  and  munificent  reception  for  which  they 
are  indebted. 

Resolved,  That  in  an  especial  manner  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Osband,  H.  D.  Stratton  and  D.  S.  Wentworth,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, for  the  signal  ability,  tact  and  courtesy  displayed  by  them  in  preparing  this 
pr.incely  entertainment  lor  their  educalidual  brethreu;  and  that,  in  our  opinion, 
they  have  proved  themselves  excellent '  citizeus  of  no  mean  city '. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  bear  with  us  to  our  homes  grateful  recollections,  and 
that  we  will  ever  point  to  this  our  visit  to  Chicago,  and  pai-ticularly  to  this  reunion, 
as  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  of  our  lives. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  W.  H.  Wdls,  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
to  Messrs.  Osband,  Stratton  and  Wentworth,  to  the  teachers  of  the  Garden  City, 
and  to  our  entertainers,  our  cordial  wishes  for  their  future  prosjjenty,  and  that  we 
hope  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  every  blesslug  with  which  a  kind  Providence  may 
favor  thfm. 

Resolved,  That  the  press  of  Chicago  are  entitled  to  our  acknowledgments,  for 
the  courtesy  which  they  have  shown  to  our  Association  and  the  interest  which 
they  havrt  taken  in  its  proceedings. 
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The  following  letter  to  the  Bauquet  Committee,  from  James  0. 
Brayman,  of  the  Democrat,  breathes  a  beautiful  spirit : 

Chicago,  December  25,  1856. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  note  of  invitation  to  the  Reunion  of  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  received,  but  found  me  under  the  obligations  of  a  previous 
engagement. 

I  should  have  been  happj^  to  have  met  the  teachers  of  Illinois  on  this  festive  oc- 
casion, when  there  is  to  be  mdeed  '  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul ',  had  it  been 
practicable.  I  regard  the  teacher's  vocation  as  most  important  and  responsible — 
far-reaching  in  influence,  extending  not  only  through  time  but  taking  hold  of  eter- 
nity. To  them  is  committed  the  task  of  forming,  moulding  and  fashioning  the  ex- 
panding minds  of  the  country;  in  their  hands  is  placed  the  destiny,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  those  who  are  soon  to  be  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  Republic. 

The  common  school  is  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  the  start- 
ing-point, and  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  the  largest  share  of  attention  and  patron- 
age. I  early  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  great  principle  that  » the  property  of  the 
State  should  educate  the  children  of  the  State'  is  the  correct  oue  to  be  made  op- 
erative under  a  republican  form  of  government.  It  is  the  only  one  by  which  the 
great  mass  can  be  reached.  Throw  open  wide  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Knowl- 
edge, and  invite  all  to  enter  therein  and  partake,  without  money  and  without  price, 
of  the  blessings  it  oS"ers,  is  what  should  be  done,  both  as  a  matter  of  true  political 
economy  and  of  justice  to  the  rising  generation. 

There  are  several  great  educational  wants  in  this  State.  We  want  a  more  per- 
fect common-school  system.  We  want,  in  many  sections,  a  more  intelligent  public 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  t)f  common  schools— a  juster  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  part  of  our  social  and  political  organization.  We  want  parents  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  securing  the  best  talent  and  the  best  education  in  the  instruct- 
ers  of  their  children ;  and  to  feel,  too,  that  a  cheap  schoolmaster  is  the  very  dearest 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.  We  want  more  teachers  educated  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  business  of  the  profession.  Vv'e  want  a  well-organized  and  sufficient- 
ly-endowed Normal  School,  or  school  to  supply  the  want  of  teachers  In  short,  we 
want  a  consummation  of  those  reforms,  changes  and  improvements  for  which  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  so  earnestly  and  intelligently  striving. 

Yours,  etc.,  Jas.  O.  Brayman. 

To  Messrs.  Osband,  Stratton  and  Wentworth. 


THE      BANQUET. 

In  the  evening,  the  delegates  to  the  Conveution,  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
members  of  the  press,  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
assembled  at  the  Tremont  House,  to  participate  in  the  entertainment 
provided  by  the  teachers  of  Chicago  to  their  brethrea  and  sisters 
throughout  the  State.  It  was  a  spirited  affair,  admirably  planned  and 
well  managed.  The  Supper,  by  Messrs.  Gage,  Brother  and  Drake,  was 
got  up  in  excellent  style,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort 
of  the  guests. 

The  number  assembled  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hundred ; 
every  inch  of  available  space  within  the  large  parlors  and  dining-rooms 
of  the  Tremont  House  being  occupied.     The  assemblage,  if  it  was  not 
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the  gayest  party  of  the  season,  was  certainly  one  of  the  richest  in  intel- 
ligence and  genuine  worth.  Here  were  gathered  together,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  upward  of  four  hundred  men  and  women,  every  one  of 
them  occupying  positions  of  influence  and  trust,  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  means  to  promote  education  in  the  Prairie  State.  They  were  com- 
plimented by  gentlemen  from  New  York  as  being  the  finest  body  of 
teachers  ever  assembled  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  country ; '  but 
such  encomiums  were  useless  to  those  who  attended  our  Convention  and 
the  Banquet ;  the  gratifying  fact  was  apparent  to  every  observer  in  the 
habit  of  attending  public  conventions  and  celebrations.  We  have  eve- 
ry reason  to  be  proud  of  our  teachers. 

"Wm.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago, 
presided  at  the  Banquet  with  marked  ability. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  regular  toasts,  which  were  read  alter- 
nately from  either  end  of  the  hall  by  E.  D.  Osband  and  C.  E.  Hovey, 
toast-masters  : 

1.  The  President  of  our.  Banquet.  —  "Bcliold  there  came  wise  men  from  the 
East."  We  have  an  eastera  proverb  that  says  "  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
wella.'^ 

Mr.  Wells  responded  in  a  short  but  pithy  speech.     He  knew  nothing 
v. of  the  eastern  'proverb'   referred  to  in  the  sentiment,  but  recollected 
an  eastern  '  couplet '  that  warned  us  against  the  folly 

"  Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells,  • 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  np." 

He  d:r:!W  some  comparisons  between  the  position  of  teachers  now  and 
that  of  teachers  twenty  y-ears  ago,  and-  expressed  the  opinion  that  teach- 
ers are  now  as  fully  appreciated  in  the  community  as  the  members  of 
any  other  profession ;  that  this  elevation  is  not  a  mere  change  of  popu- 
lar sentiment,  but  that  it  is  a  position  accorded  to  true  elevation  of 
character;  that  our  rank  in  society  has  advanced  just  as  fast  as  we  have 
shown  ourselves  worthy  of  higher  regard ;  that  educational  gatherings 
have  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  accomplish  this  object;  that 
the  esprit  du  corps  in  ours  is  stronger  than  in  any  of  the  other  profess- 
ions—  a  chief  element  of  strength;  and,  finally,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  social  element  is  a  crowning  excellence  in  our  system  of  self-im- 
provement. "  Fellow  Teachers,"  said  he,  "we  have  only  to  acquire 
true  dignity  of  character,  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession  will  take 
care  of  itself"     [Applause.] 

2.  The  State  Superintendent-elect  of  Public  Instruction. —  The  choice  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Illinois,  and  the  first  successful  teachers'  candidate  in  America. 

Wm.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  responded  in  a  speech  which  did  justice  alike 
to  his  head  and  heart.  He  came  six  years  ago  to  Illinois  with  but  a 
single  dollar  in  his  pocket ;  now  he  was  Superintendent.  He  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  spread  of  education  in  the 
State. 
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o.  Our  Prcsidont-Elect. —  He  is  all  right.  "And  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  mo 
Write:' 

Mr.  Wright  said  :  "  As  President-elect  of  tlie  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  partially  aware  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  me, 
and  fully  sensible  that  I  am  filling  an  office  that  should  be  filled  by  one 
whose  heart  and  head  are  right,  and  duly  prepared  to  advise,  instruct 
and  lead  on  this  army  of  teachers  to  the  battle-field,  and  there  to  wage 
an  unrelenting  warfare  with  Ignorance,  Bigotry  and  Superstition,  until 
every  vestige  of  their  demoralizing  influence  is  expelled  from  our  Prai- 
rie State ;  aye,  to  continually  encourage  the  friends  of  education  to  re- 
newed efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  public  schools,  by  establish- 
ing County  Institutes,  holding  educational  meetings,  attending  Asso- 
ciations, and,  last  but  not  least,  to  subscribe  for  and  read  our  Illinois 
Teacher.  Such  are  a  part  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  President 
of  our  Association.  And  were  it  not  for  the  '  W  '  that  is  attached  to 
your  President's  name,  and  retained  by  his  works,  all  of  our  education- 
al movements  would  be  right ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  will  be  conducted 
rite  (ceremoniously),  write  (chirographically),  Wright  (in  workman- 
ship)." 

4.  Our  Committee  of  Arrai\gemcnts. —  A  man  from  no  city,  a  man  from  one  city, 
and  a  man  from  four  cities. 

H.  D.  Stratton,  of  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  College,  an- 
swered to  this,  explaining  that  he  sifpposed  the  four  cities  to  be  Bufik- 
lo,  Cleveland,  Albany,  and  Chicago,  where  his  institution  was  located. 
If  he  was  favored  as  he  had  been  here,  he  would  occupy,  not  four  States 
alone,  but  the  whole  Union.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  his  parents  tried 
hard  to  make  an  orator  of  him ;  but  it  was  unnecessary,  at  this  period 
of  his  speech,  to  say  that  they  failed.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Osband  was  also  called  for.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  why 
he  was  called  a  'man  of  no  city',  except  it  was  because,  from  his  pe- 
culiar garb;  he  was  presumed  to  be  from  the  country.  [Mirth.]  He 
continued  to  speak  with  much  humor,  and  was  followed  by 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  who  said  that,  unlike  his  friend  of  four  cities, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  large  family,  who  were  all  orators  except  one, 
and  that  one,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
family  present.  He  had  busied  himself  about  toasts  of  a  more  tasty 
character,  and  had  not  thought  to  be  called  upon  to  reply  to  such  drr/ 
toasts  as  these.  However,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  both  kinds  relished 
excellently  well.     [Cries  of  '  Good ',  '  They  do  '.] 

5.  The  Citizens  of  Chicago. —  We  came  to  them  strangers,  and  they  took  us  in. 

Responded  to  by  A.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Chicago,  in  a  felicitous  speech. 
He  eloquently  welcomed  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  the  Garden  City. 
He  hoped  that  future  meetings  of  the  Association  would  be  held  at 
Chicago,  when  its  members  should  be  handsomely  and  hospitably  treat- 
ed, but  should  not  be  '  taken  in  '.     [Applause.] 
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6.  The  Railroads  of  Chicago. —  Fast  iuslitutions. 

The  Glee  Club  made  a  happy  hit,  which  '  brought  down  the  house ', 
by  'striking  up',  impromptu,  the  following: 

"  Singing  through  the  forests,  Whizzing  through  tlie  mountains, 

Kattling  over  ridges,  Buzzing  o'er  the  vale  — 

Shooting  under  arches.  Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 

Bumbling  over  bridges,  Hiding  on  the  rail !  " 

7.  Teaching. —  Second  to  none  of  the  learned  professions  in  its  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  society.  Many  of  those  who  now  adorn  these  professions  know  from 
practical  experience  how'  to  sympathize  with  the  toils  of  the  school-room, 

Wm.  Bross,  Esq.,  responded.  He  had  been  four  years  a  teacher  in 
Massachusetts,  and  ten  in  New  York,  and  he  could  with  very  good 
grace  claim  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  He  said  no 
other  body  but  the  teachers  could  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  home, 
so  lately  bereft  of  one  of  its  ornaments  by  the  hand  of  Death.  He  re- 
ferred somewhat  at  length  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  mission, 
and  the  magnificent  field  which  the  teacher  had  before  him  in  the  great 
Northwest. 

8.  The  PhcRiiix  of  Chicago.—  The  resurtectionized  Musical  Society.  Old  things 
have  passed  away,  all  things  have  become  new. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Cady,  Editor  of  the  Flower- Queen.  He  knew 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  upon  such  a  toast,  be- 
ing almost  a  stranger  in  Chicago ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  when  he  came 
there  they  had  no  Musical  Association.  He  had  spent  four  years  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  was  familiar  with  the  musical  talent  there, 
but  had  found  none  superior  to  the  singers  of  Chicago.  He  hoped  to 
see  a  high  standard  of  music  not  only  in  the  city  but  throughout  the 
State. 

9.  Honorary  Members. —  Our  brothers  at  the  banquet,  our  comrades  in  the  field. 

J.  G.  McMynn,  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  expected  to  respond  to  this 
toast,  having  left  the  room, 

Mr.  Royce,  of  Ohio,  was  called  out,  and  made  a  very  complimentary 
speech.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  had  done  nobly,  had  accomplished  much ; 
but  as  he  journeyed  westward  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  common  cause 
burned  brighter.  The  West  was  fast  becoming  a  leader  to  the  East, 
and  reflecting  back  in  larger  measure  the  intelligence  received. 

10.  Tlie  Border  Ruffians. —  Order  reigns  in  Kansas.  Behold,  they  send  a  mes- 
senger of  peace. 

"  A  southerly  wind  and  a  Loic-ering  sky 
Proclaim  a  hunting  morning." 

J.  D.  Low,  of  St.  Louis,  replied  at  length.  He  would  not  allude  to 
politics,  despite  the  wording  of  the  sentiment.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  friend  from  Ohio  say  the  star  of  education,  as  well  as  empire,  was 
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journeying  westward  and  blazing  brighter  on  its  way,  but  regretted  that 
it  should  be  arrested  just  before  it  reached  Missouri;  and  yet  his  State 
contained  'live'  friends  of  education  and  accomplished  teachers,  of 
whom  any  State  might  be  proud.  One  thing  they  might  rest  assured 
of:  the  teachers  of  Missouri  were  of  one  soul  with  their  brethren  else- 
where. The  schools  of  St.  Louis  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  schools  in  the  country.     [Applause.] 

11.  Our  Future  Normal  School — The  crowning  act  of  our  next  Legislature. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  at  the  Convention,  responded  in  an  excellent  speech.  He 
said  a  plan  of  a  Normal  School  was  first  agitated  in  Connecticut,  and 
perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  he,  a  Connecticut  man,  was  called  up- 
on to  reply  to  this  toast.  He  believed  Norujal  Schools  were  the  great 
necessity  of  the  age,  and  that  it  would  be  a  '  crowning  act '  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  our  State,  should  it  make  liberal  provisions  for  ihc  support  of 
such  a  school. 

12.  The  Old-Fashioned  School-master  —  "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man." 

Dr.  Waite,  of  St.  Charles,  was  called  out.  He  could  remember  the 
old  Scotch  pedagogue  under  whom  he  was  nurtured.  The  old  man  used 
to  come  to  school  with  a  ponderous  ferule  in  hand  and  a  pint  bot- 
tle of  whisky  in  his  pocket ;  he  took  the  whisky  and  the  boys  the 
ferule.  Some  times  the  bottle  run  dry,  when,  placing  a  large  boy  to 
watch  the  school,  he  would  go  over  to  the  grocery  to  replenish.  He, 
hi:iiself,  had  taught  school  in  log  houses,  lU  by  16,  where  the  cracks 
in  the  roof  allowed  him  to  teach  astronomy  from  uatu.-e,  and  the  chinks 
in  the  walls  took  all  his  garments  to  fill  up.  [Laughter.]  "  Yes,  I  did 
it,  and  can  do  it  again."  The  Doctor  was  very  apt,  and  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  applause.  He  closed  with  an  impromptu  epigram, 
which  our  memory  fails  to  recall. 

13.  Flavel  Mosehj  —  The  Patriarch  of  the  Chicago  Schools  :  may  he  Uvea  thou- 
sand years. 

Mr,  Mosely  responded  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

14.  Boarding  'Round  —  A  system  of  self-suppoiiing  warming-pans. 

Dr.  Sewell,  of  Princeton,  responded.  Pie  appreciated  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  toast,  '  self-supporting  warming-pans',  for  who  that 
has  warmed  the  icy  sheets  of  a  parlor  bed  on  a  bleak  December  night, 
away  round  in  the  northeast  corner,  yards  distant  from  even  the  smell 
of  fire,  with  crevice-filtered  snow  for  a  carpet  on  which  to  disrobe,  does 
fail  to  appreciate  the  coolness  of  the  operation,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
warming-pans?  [Sensation.]  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture— '  0  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time  I' — though  the  fatted 
calf  was  seldom  killed,  the  swine  at  least  suffered  death  before  the 
'  master'  could  'board  'round,'  while  whole  hecatombs  of  poultry,  torn 
ruthlessly  from  the  rocst,  foretold  his  coming.     It  was  a  great    day  of 
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preparation,  that  previous  day,  and  at  evening  all  was  flutter  and  ex- 
pectation. Oh  that  pyramid  of  dough-nuts  !  it  haunts  me  still ;  and 
Sally  and  Susan  hold  a  niche  in  my  memory.  But  the  linen  sheets, 
with  their  icy  flavor,  calorified  by  a  single  warming-pan  —  aye,  there 
was  the  rub  —  that  single,  'self-supporting  warming-pan  I'  [mirth]  and 
he  ceased  to  speak. 

J  5.   The  Press  —  It  lives  by  tiglit  equcezing. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ballantyuc,  of  the  Democratic  Press,  responded.  He  was 
in  a  quandary.  The  sentiment  could  be  diversely  interpreted.  Did 
it  mean  that  the  press  was  poorly  remunerated  ?  He  was  aware  that 
the  '  art  preservative  of  all  arts  '  shared  not  overmuch  in  this  world's 
mammon,  and  yet  he  thought  they  would  not  sufi"er  in  a  comparison 
with  those  in  whose  honor  we  now  banqueted.  Was  it  synonymous 
with  Pressing  ?  Then  he  should  be  pressed  to  admit  that  the  press  lived 
by  tight  squeezing.  He  supposed  the  press,  like  the  ladies,  was  enti- 
tled to  be  toasted  for  squeezing.     [Laughter.] 

16.  Egypt  —  May  her  schools  equal  her  corn. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Vandalia,  responded.*  He  ended  a  brief  speech  with 
this  pointed  remark :  "  Come  down  and  help  us." 

17.  The  Old-Fashioned  School-ma^ m  —  She 's  goue  up  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Peoria,  spoke  to  this  toast.  He  said  he  found  himself 
in  the  same  fix  with  the  minister  who  lost  his  sermon.  The  parson 
told  his  people  he  had  lost  his  sermon,  but  would  read  them  a  chapter 
from  Job  worth  two  of  it.  It  was  pretty  much  so  with  him,  only  more 
so.  His  speech  was  missing,  but  he  could  show  them  an  Ode  in  the 
Illinois  Teacher  worth  a  dozen  of  it.  He  here  produced  the  Teacher, 
and  requested  the  toast-master  to  read  the  Ode  about  School-ma'ams  of 
the  olden  time,  which  was  done  amid  much  merriment.  We  give  a 
few  stanzas.  It  can  be  found  entire  in  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume : 

The  School-ma'am  —  Heaven  bless  her  name  — 

When  shall  we  see  her  like  ? 
She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantalets, 

No  silks  on  her  did  rustle ; 
Her  dress  hung  gracefully  all  round  — 

She  never  wore  a  bustle. 


But  now  indeed  her  toils  are  o'er, 

Her  lessons  are  all  said. 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  spoiled  — 

She  's  gone  up  to  th^  head. 
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18.  Graded  Schools  —  The  people's  colleges  —  give  us  more  of  them. 

Professor  Bateman,  of  Jacksonville,  made  a  very  tappy  speech.  He 
did  n't  see  why  he  was  called  out,  since,  from  boyhood,  if  he  attempted 
to  speak,  the  word  was  always  given,  "  Bateman,  Batemax,  sit  down, 
you  will  spoil  it  all."  The  President  had  requested  them  to  be  short ; 
he  always  was  short  [looking  at  his  'brief  figure,  amid  applause  and 
laughter].  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say  on  such  an  occasion.  Speech- 
es should  be  made  to  order.  The  President  should  make  out  a  pro- 
gramme, informing  Mr.  A  that  he  was  expected  to  be  grave,  Mr.  B 
witty,  Mr.  C  funny,  or  punny,  and  so  on.  Mr.  B.  continued  in  this 
vein  for  several  minutes,  eliciting  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  from  all 
parts  of  the  room,  and  then  closed  with  some  pertinent  remarks  upon 
graded  schools. 

19.  The  Old-fashioned  School-house  and  the  Old-fashioned  Spelling-schools. —  Hal- 
lowed be  their  memories. 

Professor  A.  "Wilder,  Associate  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  and  College  Review,  apologized  because  that,  unlike  bis 
friend  Bateman,  he  could  not  be  short.  He  was  from  New  York,  the 
State  where  school-masters  and  school-mistresse.s  were  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  That  old-fashioned  school-house — he  remembered  it 
well.  Of  no  order  in  architecture,  except  we  denominate  it  the  school- 
house  order.  Its  walls  were  generally  of  faded  red  paint,  ornamented 
with  carved  images,  resembling  nothing  in  heaven  above,  on  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  And  then  the  inside.  Those 
stoves,  or  fire-places,  as  the  case  might  be,  beggared  all  description. 
But  the  construction  of  the  seats  was  primitive  —  they  often  being  of 
slabs  with  legs  inserted  at  each  end.  The  desks  were  not  Boss's  pat- 
ent, but  were  rude  pine  boards,  marked  on  the  boy's  side  with  hideous 
devices,  and  the  names  of  the  favorite  girls  written  here  and  there. 
Those  spelling-schools! — they  deserved  description.  The  boys 
would  arrive  on  the  ground  one  hour  before  the  time,  so  as  to  have  a 
good  play  together.  Spelling-schools  were  freer  than  day-schools.  The 
discipline  was  relaxed.  The  order  of  exercises  was  choosing  sides  and 
spelling  across  to  see  which  side  beat,  the  rcce.ss,  the  spelling  down,  and 
dismission.  Then  came  another  scene  —  the  lesson  in  gallantry.  Each 
lad,  eager  to  escort  a  girl  home,  would  place  himself  at  the  door  to 
seize  the  opportunity  as  it  came  ;  and  if  the  girls  came  out,  as  often 
they  Avould,  in  solid  phalanx,  how  vexatious  !  Often  the  anxiety  for 
acceptance  was  more  eager  and  intense  than  on  a  graver  occasion  at  an 
older  age.  They  dreaded  to  'get  the  mitten',  and  if  they  succeeded, 
half  the  night  would  be  wakeful  for  their  exultation  at  the  successful 
achievement.  So  it  was  that  young  America  learned  gallantry.  Such 
were  the  memories.     They  were  not  so  very  bad. 

20.  County  Institutes  —  Itinerant  Normal  Schools.     Let  them  circulate. 

C.  B.  Smith,  of  Sterling,  said  that  the  Institutes  were  doing  a  great 
service.     They  were  really  brief  normal  schools,  arousing  interest,  con- 
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veyitig  instruction,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  furthering  the  c^use  of 
coni'uon  schools.  Not  among  the  least  noticeable  re=;ults  of  ''ounty 
Teachers'  Institutes  may  be  mentioned  the  influence  they  have  in  the 
communities  wiiere  they  are  held.  A  livelier  interest  in  education 
is   always   awakened.      His  speech  was  to  the  point,  and  well  received. 

21.  The  Girls  —  Much  may  safely  be  thought  that  can  not  wisely  be  said.  ■ 

Professor  Eberhart,  of  Dixon,  was  brief  but  spicy  in  response.  It 
was  a  subject  about  which  he  had  thought  some,  but  dared  to  say  but 
little.  In  fact,  he  could  never  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point, 
and  was  still  a  bachelor.  [Peals  of  laughter.]  And  so  he  sat  down, 
amid  murmurs  of  applause.  • 

22.  School  Commissioners— They  are  martyrs  if  efficient;  if  idle,  the  worst  of 
'dead-heads'. 

Mr.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  in  reply  to  this  toast,  spoke  substantially  as 
follows:  "Mr.  President  —  I  stand  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  martyrdom  spoken  of  in  your  toast,  and  trust  there  are  many  such 
enjoying  this  glorious  festival.  As  for  the  '  dead-hea;ls  ',  you  may  rest 
assured  there  are  none  present ;  the  atmosphere  and  the  surroundings 
are  not  congenial.  I  would  we  had  the  many  who  thus  dishonor  their 
calling  present  with  us  to-night;  the  glow  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm 
that  fills  this  vast  assemblage  would  cause  a  quaking  among  the  '  dry 
bones'  that  would  arouse  them  to  nobler  action.  31ay  every  'dead- 
head' be  politically  buried  at  the  next  election,  and  may  'live'  com- 
missioners dignify  their  labor  in  every  county;  then,  indeed,  may  we 
hope  to  see  the  bright  future  of  this,  Education's  festive  morn."  Mr. 
Haskell's  remarks  were  warmly  greeted. 

23.  Young  America. — "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  's  old  he  '11  go  it." 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  the  Tribune,  was  called  (Tut,  and  made  an 
excellent  speech.  He  could  not  speak  on  that  subject  in  accordance 
with  the  wit  of  the  sentiment.  To  his  mind  a  future  loomed  up  fraught 
with  untold  blessings  or  curses,  as  the  children  of  this  generation  are 
properly  or  improperly  educated.  We  lack  moral  courage  —  are  in 
dano-er  of  becoming  moral  cowards.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  moment 
how  the  future  arbiters  of  empire  were  morally  '  trained  up'.  The  no- 
ble band  of  teachers  before  him  was  an  omen  of  promise.  His  remarks 
were  well  turned  and  warmly  applauded. 

24.  'The  Illinois  Teacher  '—The  Star  in  the  West:  may  it  never  set. 

Prof.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  periodical, 
responded.  He  said  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  As- 
sociation could  not  but  be  interested  in  the  present  scene.  Only  three 
years  ago,  in  a  little  hotel  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  the  State,  two 
humble  pedagogues  were  conversing.     The  subject  of  their  conversa- 
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tioTi  was  th3  n3Q835ity  of  th9  organization  of  a  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. A  circular  w;is  soon  issued,  in  which  a  call  was  made  for  a  Con- 
vention. At  the  close  of  that  Convention,  nine  teachers  and  seven  per- 
sons followiog  other  vocations  organized  the  present  State  Teachers' 
Institute.  Only  three  years  had  elapsed,  and  how  changed  the  scene! 
Now,  instead  of  a  uieinbershiD  of  sixteen,  we  number  six  hundred! 
At  that  Convention  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  utility  of  establishing  a  State  periodical,  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Institute.  At  the  next  meeting  that  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  establishing  a  journal,  which  was  located  at  Bloom- 
ington,  under  the  supervision  of  twelve  editors,  each  of  them  responsi- 
ble for  his  ov,'n  issue.  With  much  sacrifice  and  pecuniary  loss,  the 
journal  lived  through  the  year.  At  the  next  meeting,  at  Springfield, 
the  present  arrangement  was  consummated,  and,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  able  and  laborious  Editor,  and  the  interest  taken  by  many  teachers 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  journal  has  more  than  met  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Our  future  prospects  are  glorious.  We  have 
already  secured  pledges  for  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  subscrib- 
ers. He  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  its  mission ;  but  let  it 
suffice  to  say  [holding  up  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher'],  this,  fellow 
teachers,  is  our  Tracker!  Let  it  be  emphatically  so!  It  is  the  organ 
of  the  Staty  Teachers'  Institute;  and  may  its  keys  be  touched  by  the 
thousand  fingers  that  are  gathering  the  intellectual  flowers  all  over  our 
State,  until  the  swelling  of  its  music  shall  roll  over  our  prairies  and 
around  our  groves — until  its  mission  is  truly  consummated.    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Hovey  was  next  loudly  called  for,  and  replied,  in  his  laconic 
style  :  "  There  is  the  Illinois  Teacher  ;  look  at  it  and  subscribe  for  it !  " 

The  President  here  announced  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  volunteer  toasts  were  not  expected  to  be  responded  to.  Ensuing 
is  as  complete  a  list  of  the  volunteer  toasts  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain : 

Bv  A.  H.  Tract:  The  Teachers  of  Illinois. — May  fhcy  labor  not  to  grade  tho 
hill  of  science,  but  to  lead  their  pupils  up. 

By  Dr.  Hoagland  :  Illinois. — True  to  her  best  interests,  may  she  ever  encour- 
age schoulmasteis. 

By  C.  E.  Hovf.y  :  Mine  Host  of  the  Tremont  House. — Foremost  among  the  hos- 
pitable, the  Priuce  of  landlords,  he  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
liartaken  his  good  cheer. 

By  Mr.  Drake  [one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tremont  House]  :  The  Teachers 
of  Illinois. — They  are  the  hope  of  the  Prairie  State.  May  they  always  be  awarded 
the  position  which  their  intelligence,  their  virtue  and  their  self  denial  merit. 

By  O.  H.  Wright  :  The  Agricultural  University. — The  place  where  Young 
America  goes  to  learn  how  to  Jioe  corn. 

By  H.  N.  Twombly:  The  Ladies  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.— May 
their  paths  be  strewn  with  flovpers  that  bloom  perennially. 
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By  F.  N.  Blakk  :  Education  in  Illinois. — May  it  become  so  sectional  in  spirit 
that  not  a  square  mile  within  her  limits  shall  be  without  a  8chool-hous6. 

Br  W.  H.  Haskell  :  Hovey. — Our  Ex-Presideut,  a  City  Superintendent,  Princi- 
pal of  a  High  School,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Editor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher.    He  "s  a  '  harp  of  a  thousand  strings '. 

By  C.  E.  Hovey  :  Haskell. — One  of  our  'live'  commissioners,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  President  of  a  County  Institute,  and  a  lawyer.  He  's  a  wJiole 
team,  a  horse  on  forward,  and  a  watch-dog  under  the  cart. 

By  J.  E.  Tenney  :  Professor  lledrick. — Expatriated  from  hi.s  native  State  by  a 
pro-slavery  mob,  we  welcome  him  with  free  hearts  and  open  arms  to  the  territory 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River. 

By  C.  W.  Bowen  :  The  Teachers  of  Chicago.— The  Aurora  Borealis  of  the 
North.     May  its  electric  light  dispel  Egyptian  darkness. 

By  the  Same  :  The  Lady  Teachers  of  our  Institute. — May  their  shadow  never 
be  less. 

By  Dr.  D.  D.  Waite  :  The  City  of  Chicago. — The  modem  Babylon,  the  pride 
and  symbol  of  a  great  State.  Her  commanding  position,  her  commercial  energy, 
aud  her  noble  schools,  will  make  her,  like  ancient  Babylon,  the  centre  of  exchange 
between  two  oceans  and  the  gi'eatest  city  of  her  times. 

By  a.  B.  Pikard  :  The  Spelling-Lessons. — May  the  time  soon  come  when 
words  will  be  spelled  as  spoken,  and,  in  the  language  of  a  phonetic  pupil,  they  will 
'  spell  themselves '. 

By :  Teachers  of  Illinois,  male  and  female. — May  they  be  united. 

By :  We  thought  when  our  Editor,  Prof.  Hov^y,  predicted  so  good 

a  time  at  Chicago  that  he  was  wild;  but  the  late  Editor  of  the  New-York  Tencher 
is  Wilder. 

By  H.  a.  Calkins  :  Congressional-District  School. Commissioners. — The  Nine 
Muses,  whose  harps  are  hung  upon  the  willow. 

The  -whole  company  now  sung  '  Auld  Lang  Syne'. 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion,  so  full  of  good  feeling,  of  happy  remarks, 
of  humorous  aud  witty  sayings,  the  songs  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  the 
closing  scene  (Auld  Lang  Syne,  sung  by  the  whole  company),  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe.  It  was  in  this,  and  in  every  respect,  a  model 
banquet.  All  in  attendance  wei'e  joyous  and  happy,  and  parted  from 
each  other  delighted,  and  benefited  too,  by  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment.    Thus  closed  the  Convention  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


The  following,  by  an  oversight,  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
proceedings : 

J.  F.  Benson,  of  Jonesboro,  read  an  Essay  on  '  Who  should  be  Teach- 
ers?' It  argued  that  those  men  and  women  should  be  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  make  teaching  a  constant  occupation.  Teachers  should 
be  tha  noblest  of  our  race.  They  stand  at  fhe  fountain ;  and  should 
they,  by  word  or  deed,  poison  its  waters,  the  rivers  of  a  whole  life  issu- 
ing thence  would  be  corrupted.     The  subject  was  well  handled. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


This  number  begins  the  Third  Vohime.  The  reasons  for  the  change 
are  two,  viz :  1.  We  wish  the  volume  to  commence  with  the  year. 
2.  We  have  published,  in  the  eleven  issues  of  last  year,  the  required 
number  of  pages  for  a  volume,  viz.,  384.  Three  hundred  and  eighty 
have  already  been  sent  to  subscribers,  and  the  four  pages  of  the  Index 
will  be  sent  with  the  February  issue. 

We  have  published  extra  copies  of  this  number,  containing  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  which  can  be  had  at  cost  —  ten  cents  each. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe  for  the  Illinois  Tcaehcr.  A  new 
volume  commences  with  this  number,  and  aflfords  a  favorable  occasion 
for  opening  new  subscriptions  and  renewing  old  ones. 

Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  expired  with  the  last  number  are 
respectfully  requested  to  renew  them  without  delay.  The  Teaeher  viiW 
not  be  sent  beyond  the  time  subscribed  and  paid  for.  Each  number 
will  contain,  as  heretofore,  thirty-txco  pages,  or  more,  of  reading-mat- 
ter, exclusive  of  advertisements.  It  will  also  contain  advertisements 
of  the  leading  text-books  in  the  United  States. 

Tavo  Fifty-Dollar  Prize  Essays  will  be  published  in  the  Illinois 
Teacher  for  1857. 

D.  WiLKiNS,  Esq.,  will  continue  to  keep  us  posted  in  what  he  sees 
and  hears  on  his  travels. 

A  Beautiful  Silk  Banner  will  be  presented  to  the  county  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  shall  forward  to  us  the  greatest  number 
of  subscriptions  before  the.  first  day  of  May  next. 

Teachers  op  Illinois,  this  is  your  journal,  advocating  your  inter- 
ests ;  will  you  return  the  favor,  and  advocate  its  interests  ?     Its  honor 
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is  your 'honor.  Go  to  work,  then,  and  get  subscribers.  Do  you  tako 
pride  in  its  success?  Canvass  for  it.  "Would  you  place  in  your  em- 
ployers' hands  a  publication  which  would  please  them  and  help  you? 
Persuade  theni  to  subscribe  for  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  present  vol- 
ume will  be  of  great  value  to  parents  and  school- officers,  for  in  it  will 
be  published  plans  of  school-houses  and  official  documents. 

The  amended  Constitution  of  the  Association,  together  with  the 
names  of  members  in  attendance  at  the  late  meeting  in  Chicago,  will 
be  published  in  our  next  issue. 

A  LARGE  amount  of  matter  prepared  for  this  number  is  crowded  out 
by  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  subjects  for  the  Prize  Es.says  are  —  1.  The  Evils  of  Irregular- 
ity of  Attendance  and  Tardiness  at  School,  and  the  Remedy.  2.  The 
Condition  and  Necessities  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Illinois,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  their  Improvement.  Any  person,  in  the  State  or  out  of  it, 
may  compete  for  the  prizes.  The  Essays  not  to  be  longer  than  eight 
pages  of  the  Teacher  —  sis  pages  is  the  desired  length.  Essays  on  the 
first  subject  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Simeon  Wright,  by  the  first  day  of  April;  and  on  the  second  subject 
by  the  first  day  of  July.  The  essays  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  author's  name.  This  envelope  will  not  bo 
opened  except  in  case  of  the  successful  essay. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Dec.  26. 

Present  :  all  the  members  except  Lee,  Smith,  and  Eoots. 

It  was  resolved  that  E.  1).  Osband,  J.  F.  Eberhart  and  D.  Wilkins 
be  recognized  and  appointed  agents  for  the  official  organ  of  the  Associ- 
ation, the  Teoclirr,  during  the  coming  year. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  Simeon  Wright,  D.  "Wilkins  and  A.  AY. 
Estabrook  be  elected  delegates  to  Springfield,  to  aid,  if  possible,  in  se- 
curing  the  passage  of  auiendnients  to  the  Free-School  Act  which  shall 
simplify  it  and  make  it  more  cquituble. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Board  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Quincy,  the  second  week  of  April. 

S.  WRIGHT,  President. 

A.  W.  Estabrook,  Sorrctary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


E       TEACnEB! 


Article  1.  This  Association  sliall  be  called  'The  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association'. 

Article  2.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, nine  Vice-Presidents  —  one  from  each  Congressional  District  iu 
the  State  —  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  an  Ed- 
itor, a  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee,  and  a  Committee  on  School 
Groverument  —  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually  and  hold  their 
offices  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  such  office ;  and  some  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall 
preside  iu  case  of  his  absence.  The  President  and  the  nine  Vice-Pres- 
idents shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education,  six  of  whom  shall  be 
a  quorum  to  transact  business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  of 
Education  to  advise  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  the  Con-espondiug  Secretary  of  the  Association,  with  the 
Treasurer,  with  the  Editor  of  the  periodical  of  the  Association,  and  to 
take  a  general  supervision  of  the  cause  of  Education  in  their  various 
districts  by  advising  with  the  County  Commissioners,  Township  Trast- 
ees  and  District-School  Directors. 

Article  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep 
a  correct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Article  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Association  to  cooperate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  to  collect  statistics  on  all  matters  of 
interest  respecting  the  cause  of  Education  in  this  State ;  to  hold  educa- 
tional meetings  to  promote  the  formation  of  County  Institutes  auxiliaiy 
to  this  Association,  and  to  communicate  all  matters  of  importance,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Article  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  ti)  receive  nieui- 
bei-ship-fecs  and  all  other  funds  acci-uing-  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and 
disburse  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  f]ducation  ;  and  he  shall 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association  of  the  condition 
of  the  finances. 

Article  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  re- 
commend any  revision  of  this  Constitution ;  report  to  the  Association 
annually  any  revision  they  deem  expedient  in  the  School  Law,  and  at- 
tend to  the  general  interests  of  the  Association,  including  the  order  of 
the  exercises  for  each  session  of  the  Association. 

Article  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gov- 
ernment to  report  annually  to  the  Association  the  best  manner  of  gov- 
erning schools. 

Article  10.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  teachers,  State,  coun- 
ty, township  and  district-school  ofiicers  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  each 
male  member  paying  one  dollar  annually  and  signing  this  Constitution. 
Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may  become  members  by  signing  the  Con- 
stitution. Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting, 
and  may  participate  in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Article  11.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  —  a  majority  of 
votes  electing. 

Article  12 ,  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  between  the  annual  sessions  of  the  As.socia- 
tion. 

Article  13.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 


j\I  E  M  B  E  R  S     OF     THE     ASSOCIATION 


;  N  T     AT     T  Jl  E    A  S  N  U  A  I,     MEETING,     IN    C  II  I  C  A  G  < 


lECEMBtR    2S-4-5,     1856. 


Names. 

Birth-place. 

Where  educated. 

Present  residence. 

Occiipati 

C.  H.  Crowell, 

Vermont, 

Massachus's, 

Alton, 

Teaclier 

M.  I.  Lee, 

Mass., 

do 

do 

do 

Rodney  Welch, 

Maine, 

Waterv'eCol., 

Bhie  Island, 

do 

M.  L.  McClintock, 

•  Ohio, 

Priv.  School, 

do 

do 

0.  H.  Wright, 

N.  York, 

Alfred, 

Belvidere, 

do 

I.  H.  Blodgett, 

do 

Illinois  Col., 

Beloit,  AVis., 

do 

George  C.  Ma«k, 

Vermont, 

Vei'mont, 

Bunker  Hill, 

do 

S.  M.  Winchester, 

Madison, 

Illinois, 

Brimfield, 

do 

Mary  j\[.  Brooks, 

Vermont, 

do 

do 

do 

Susan  F.  Mack, 

N.Hamp.. 

,  Vermont, 

]?unker  Hill, 

do 

D.  AV.  Russell, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

Clinton, 

do 
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Names. 

Birtli-place. 

AVhere  Educated. 

Present  residence. 

Occupation. 

G.  L.  xMerriU, 

Penn., 

O.Ind.Ill.AVis. 

Chicago, 

Phonograp'r 

0.  B.  Hewitt, 

Maine, 

BowdoinCol., 

do 

Teaching. 

Lavinia  C.  Perkins, 

N.  York, 

New- York, 

do 

do 

M.  A.  Ramsdell, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

do 

N.  C.  Lawrence, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A.  E   Whittier, 

Baltim're, 

Massachus'ts, 

do 

do 

I.  Watson, 

England, 

England, 

do 

do 

E.  D.  Osband, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

Agent, 

Frances  A.  Cushman, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

do 

Teaching. 

Miss  L.  E.  Ketcham, 

Mass., 

Ohio, 

do 

do 

C.  C.  Fox, 

N.  York. 

New-York, 

do 

do 

Mary  W.  Swan, 

Boston, 

do 

do 

M.  H.  Smith, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

do 

R.  C.  Townly, 

Penn., 

Pennsylvania. 

,      do 

do 

Henry  J.  Porter, 

Tenn., 

AUegh'y  Col., 

do 

do 

M.  B.  Gleason, 

Vermont, 

New-York, 

do 

do 

James  B.  Merwin, 

N.  York, 

Educ'n  unlin.. 

,      do 

Editor. 

G.  R.  Brackett, 

Vermont, 

Massachus'ts, 

do 

Teaching. 

Elias  Longley, 

Ohio, 

Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  0., 

,  Phonetician, 

John  H.  Rolfe, 

Maine, 

Gorham, 

do 

Agent. 

Johnson  Wells, 

TSf.  Hamp., 

,  Vermont, 

Canton, 

Teaching. 

E.  W.  Edson, 

Penn., 

Pennsylvania. 

,  Dixon, 

do 

J.  A.  Eberhart, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I.  M.  Bruce, 

Vermont, 

Mass.  0.  N.Y., 

,  Duquoin, 

do 

Silas  Hubbell, 

N.  York, 

Ohio, 

East  PawPaw, 

Photograp'g 

Margaret  F.  Chapman 

,  Mass., 

Normal  Sch'l, 

Fulton  City, 

Teaching. 

J.  H.  Chapin, 

Galesburg, 

do 

F.  M.  Bruner, 

Kentucky, 

,  Illinois, 

do 

Student. 

George  Churchill, 

N.  York, 

do 

do 

Teacher. 

I.  I.  Goodlander, 

Penn., 

Pennsylvania. 

,  Lyons, 

do 

F.  N.  Ireland, 

Indiana, 

Lacon, 

Lacon, 

Student. 

E.  A.  Corwin, 

Illinois, 

Galesburg, 

Monmouth, 

Teaching. 

E.  P.  AVhitman, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

H.  Whitman, 

do 

Abingdon, 

do 

Pupil. 

M.  F.  Ashby, 

do 

Monmouth, 

do 

Teaching. 

Fidelia  L.  Simpson, 

Mass., 

Bridgewater, 

do 

do 

S.  D.  Phelps, 

N.  York, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

H.  A.  Johnson, 

do 

Hamil'n  Col., 

Morrison, 

Lawyei'. 

D.  H.  AVheeler, 

do 

Illinois, 

Mt.  Carroll, 

Editor. 

W.  S.  Pope, 

Kentucky, 

,  McKend.  Col. 

,  Mt.  Morris, 

Teaching. 

C.  P.  Munsell, 

Ohio,  ■ 

la.  Asb'y  Un., 

do 

Pulpit. 

J.  C.  Tenny, 

Vermont, 

Midd.  Col., 

Marshall,  M., 

Teaching. 

A.  C.  Spicer, 

N.  York, 

Union  College 

,  Milton,  Wis., 

do 

0.  F.  Barbour, 

Ohio, 

High  School, 

Plainfield, 

do 

Sarah  M.  Flanders, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 

do 

do 

F.  M.  Turner, 

Plainfield, 

,  Plainfield, 

do 

do 

F.  B.  Norton, 

Mass., 

Amh'st  Col., 

Philad'a.,  Pa., 

do 

Byron  Curtis, 

Richford, 

New-York, 

Round  Grove, 

do 

D.  Holbrook, 

N.  York. 

Rochester, 

L.  Louis  Farnham, 

Illinois, 

Rockford, 

St.  Charles, 

do 

M.  M.  Brown, 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

Sparta, 

do 

D.  J.  Holmes, 

Penn., 

Wil'ms  Col., 

Sheboygan, 

do 

M.  M.  Anthony, 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

Tiskilwa, 

do 

Hiram  L.  Phillips, 

Kentucky, 

,        do 

Unionville, 

do 

E.  M.  Bruce, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

Washington, 

do 

W.  J.  Lewis, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

Waukegan, 

do 

Mary  A.  Newcomb, 

Farm'gt'n 

,  Illinois, 

Wheaton, 

do 

J.  A.  Parrish, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

Woodstock, 

do 
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Namea. 

Birth-plnop. 

Wiiere  Educated. 

Present  residence. 

Occupation. 

Joseph  R.  Hixon, 

N.  York, 

LaFay.  Col., 

Arlington, 

Teaching, 

r.  P.  Heywood, 

Mass., 

Pub.  Schools, 

Aurora, 

do 

H.  N.  Tucker, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

do 

do 

John  A.  Forsythe, 

Ohio, 

At  home. 

Aledo, 

do 

N.  C.  Lewis, 

Conn., 

W^es.  Univ., 

Abingdon, 

do 

W.  F.  Guernsey, 

Vei'mont, 

Vermont, 

Alton, 

do 

E.  P.  McClellen, 

N.  York, 

N.  York, 

Bloomington, 

do 

Augusta  Perkins, 

do 

do 

Daniel  Wilkins, 

Vermont, 

Mich.  Univ., 

do 

do 

P.  Atkinson, 

Europe, 

Knox  Col., 

do 

do 

E.  P.  Clark, 

Michigan, 

Mich.  Univ., 

do 

do 

Mrs.  Ellen  Wilkins, 

do 

Michigan, 

do 

do 

T.  N.  McCorkle, 

Ohio, 

McKeud.  Col. 

,  Brimfield, 

do 

Allen  Rexford, 

Blue  Island, 

do 

Eliza  Rexford. 

do 

do 

W.  D.  Palmer, 

N.  York, 

Norm.  School. 

,  Belvidere, 

do 

Mrs.  Palmer, 

do 

do 

George  Bunsen, 

Germany, 

Germany, 

Belleville, 

do 

J.  H.  Madison, 

N.  York, 

Ohio, 

Batavia, 

do 

Miss  D.  A.  Dean, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

Chicago, 

do 

Miss  M.  Shields, 

do 

Miss  jNI.  B.  Sinclair, 

do 

I.  E.  Roy, 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

do 

Minister, 

Mrs.  Roy, 

do 

I.  H.  N.  How, 

do 

R.  Guthman, 

Germany, 

Germany, 

do 

Teacher, 

T.  AV.  Bruce, 

Vermont, 

do 

do 

D.  S.  Wentworth, 

N.  Hamp., 

do 

do 

E.  W.  Brewster, 

do 

A.  D.  Sturtevant, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

do 

do 

F.  E.  Jennings, 

do 

Ellen  Lord, 

do 

E.  E.  Talcott, 

do 

Carrie  E.  Bickford, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

do 

.do 

Harvey  L.  Bickford, 

do 

George  Sherwood, 

do 

H.  0.  Snow, 

Kentucky 

,  Illinois, 

do 

Teacher, 

Ira  Moore, 

do 

do 

M.  B.  Gleason, 

do 

do 

Alice  Bernard, 

.     do 

do 

D.  E.  Barnet, 

do 

do 

Emma  Dickerman, 

do 

do 

Agnes  M.  Manning, 

do 

do 

M.  C.  WadsAvorth, 

do 

do 

Bass, 

do 

do 

McCluren, 

do 

do 

H.  D.  Stratton, 

do 

do 

AV.  H.  Wells, 

do 

City  Sup't. 

A.  J.  Sawyer, 

Vermont, 

Knox  College 

do 

Teaching. 

E.  Underwood, 

N.  York, 

Ohio, 

Clinton, 

do 

Miss  H.  A.  Axtelle, 

Friends' p 

s  New- York, 

do 

do 

Miss  S.  Granger, 

Clinton, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

D.  W.  Reynolds, 

do 

A.  A.  Whipple, 

Richmond,  Chicago, 

Crete, 

Teaching, 

S.  D.  Word, 

-, 

do 

do 

S.  Eaton, 

do 

do 

Peter  Nickel, 

Germany 

,   Hesse  Dar'st't,      do 

do 

B.  F.  Rawalt, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 

Canton, 

Surveying, 
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Names, 

Birth-place. 

Wlicre  Educated. 

Presejit  residence. 

Occupation. 

Hector  Grant, 

N.  York, 

Albany, 

Canton, 

Teaching, 

Charles  M.  Leland, 

do 

AV.  Col.  Inst., 

do 

Lawyer, 

Wm.  H.  Haskell, 

Troy,N.Y 

Illinois, 

do 

"  andS.C'r. 

John  Phinney, 

Vermont, 

Bakersfield, 

Como, 

Teaching. 

A.  Phinney, 

do 

Middlebury, 

do 

do 

Lewis  Judd, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

Carlinville, 

School  Com'r. 

W.  W.  Washburn, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

Dement, 

Teaching. 

G.  H.  Pierce, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

Traveling. 

J.  F.  Eberhart, 

Penn., 

Allegh'y  Col., 

Dixon,' 

do 

Wm.  Barge, 

Penn., 

Ohio, 

do 

do 

E.  Barge, 

Dlinois, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

L.  A.  Mead, 

N.  York, 

do 

do 

do 

Hannah  Ayres, 

do 

New-York, 

do 

do 

J.  AV.  Powell, 

do 

Jacksonville, 

Decatur, 

Student, 

J.  B.  Kewcomb, 

do 

N.  Y.  andlll., 

Elgin, 

Teaching, 

F.  S.  Heywood, 

Mass., 

Mass., 

do 

do 

Harvey  Cole, 

do 

Albany,  N.Y. 

do 

do 

John  H.  Cuppy, 

Ohio, 

ML  Pleasant, 

EarlviUe, 

Mercanfebu 

W.  F.  Davidson, 

Alabama, 

Illinois, 

Franklin, 

Teaching. 

S.  C.  Crumbaugh, 

Maryland 

Penn., 

Farmington, 

do 

R.  C.  Bristol, 

Conn., 

Ohio, 

do 

do 

H.  Freeman, 

Freeport, 

do 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Freeman 

do 

A.  M.  Bunell, 

Penn., 

Rockford, 

do 

Teaching. 

D.  A.  Sabin, 

Ohio, 

do 

do 

do 

MissL..C.  Witt, 

do 

do 

Miss  L.  T.  Jones, 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  M.  Townsend, 

do 

do 

Albin  Daggett, 

Fr'klin  Grove, 

do 

Simeon  AV right, 

Vermont, 

Vermont, 

do 

School  Com'r 

Rinardo  AVilliams, 

Mass., 

Providence, 

Farm  Ridge, 

Teaching. 

Miss  M.  Baldwin, 

do 

do 

G.  G.  Alvord, 

Fulton  City, 

do 

Miss  H.  A.  Kendall, 

Mass., 

Charlest'n  S'y 

,  Galesburg, 

do 

E.  S.  AVilcox, 

N.  York, 

Knox  College 

do 

do 

Augustus  Hammond, 

Ohio, 

AVes.Res.Col., 

do 

Lawyer. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish, 

Vermont, 

Norwich, 

do 

Teaching. 

Ada  H.  Hayes, 

Conn., 

Mt.  Hoi.  Sem. 

do 

do 

Anna  Z.  Reed, 

Illinois, 

Galesburg, 

do 

do 

David  Higgins, 

Maine, 

Kent's  Hill, 

Geneva, 

do- 

Thomas B.  Hayslip, 

Granville, 

do 

G.  AV.  AVoodward, 

Galena, 

do 

T.  J.  Conatty, 

Henry, 

do 

Miss  J.  Robinson, 

N.  Hamp., 

Northfield, 

do 

do 

Miss  S.  E.  Burgess, 

Ohio, 

Galesburg, 

do 

do 

Miss  K.  A.  Noe, 

N.  Jersey, 

Rahway, 

do 

do 

Miss  A.  M.  Hoagland, 

do 

New-Jersey, 

do 

do 

C.  C.  Hoagland,  m.d., 

do 

Rutgers'  Col., 

do 

City  Sup't. 

S.  C.  Fairs, 

do 

Charles  S.  Royce, 

N.  York, 

Pub.  Schools, 

Huron,  Ohio, 

Agt.O.Ph.As 

E.  A.  Gastman, 

do 

Bloomington, 

Hudson, 

Teaching. 

F.  B.  Chapman. 

do 

New-York, 

Howard, 

do 

E.  P.  Thorn, 

do 

I.  BrinkerhoflF, 

Homer, 

M.  G.  BrinkerhofF, 

do 

Henry  Higgins, 

niinois, 

Illinois, 

Jacksonville, 

Teaching, 

N.  Bateman, 

Jacksonville, 

Teaching, 

Mrs.  Bateman, 

do 
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Names. 
J.  F.  Benson, 
S.  0.  Simonds, 

E.  S.  Loveriug, 
Frances  E.  Bliss, 
Sarah  A.  Richards, 
S.  B.  Orem, 
S.  M.  Etter, 
L.  C.  Ford,- 
T.  A.  McMorris, 

0.  H.  Britt, 
J.  A.  Hawley, 
Miss  Emma  Roy, 
Miss  M.  Millikan, 
H.  S.  Hyatt, 

1.  Hyatt, 
Wm.  Jenks, 
Maurice  O'Connor, 
Miss  Jane  Weeks, 

F.  B.  Norton, 
J.  M.  Gates, 
0.  V.  Jones, 
John  Nate, 

D.  H.  Darling, 
A.  B.  Pikard, 
J.  W.  Seymour, 
Ellen  M.Walker, 
Albert  Fouch, 

A.  H.  Tracy, 
David  R.  Stevens, 

B.  M.  Reynolds, 
W.  G.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Wood, 
Miss  C.  M.  Brown, 
Miss  M.  M.  Morse, 
Miss  A.  E.  Page, 
Miss  H.  E.  Kendig, 
Miss  C.  D.  Wllkerson, 
Samuel  M.  Powell, 
W.  B.  Lamson, 
J.  G.  Walker, 
Cyrus  Niles, 

E.  B.  Pierce, 
Frank  J.  Crawford, 
J.  W.  Lane, 

G.  B.  Snediker, 
A.  M.  Denny, 
G.  W.  Hough, 
J.  Stone,  jr., 
Mrs.  Stone, 
Thomas  H.  Clark, 
MissH.W.Leffingwell, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Weed, 
Maran  Maxon, 
Mary  Maxon, 
W.  F.  Dervey, 
Miss  L.  Crawford, 
Miss  C.  R.  Stebbins, 
Miss  S.  J.  Ladd, 


Birtli-plaie. 

-Where  Educated. 

Present  residence. 

Occupation. 

Illinois, 

McKend.  Col., 

Jonesboro, 

Teaching. 

N.  York, 

Norm.  School, 

Joliet, 

Grocer. 

N.  Hamp., 

N.  Hamp., 

do 

Teaching. 

N.  York, 

Mass., 

do 

do 

Kentuckv, 

Chicago, 

do 

do   . 

Penn., 

Pennsylvania, 

Kane, 

do 

Lacon, 

do 

N.  York, 

Homer, 

do 

do 

Ohio. 

North.  111.  U., 

do 

do 

Virginia, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

Lee  Centre, 

Agent. 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

Lyndon, 

Teaching. 

do 

do 

'do 

do 

N.  York, 

Ovid  College, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Penn., 

Farm  Ridge, 

Lasalle, 

do 

Ireland, 

Cork, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Loda, 

do 

N.  York, 

McKendree, 

Lebanon, 

do 

Kentucky, 

,  Illinois, 

do 

do 

Lond'n.E. 

,        do 

Lane, 

do 

Painesv'le 

,  High  School, 

Lockport, 

do 

N.  York, 

Home, 

Mt.  Morris, 
iU.  Carroll, 

Farmer. 

Ohio, 

Cadiz, 

Monmouth, 

Teaching. 

do 

Ripley, 

do 

do 

Penn., 

Pennsylvania 

,      do 

School  Com'r. 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

Teaching. 

Vermont, 

Dartm'thCol., 

,  Moline, 

do 

N.  York, 

Vermont, 

Metamora, 

do 

N.  Hamp. 

Newbury, 

do 

House-k'p'g. 

N.  York, 

Ohio, 

do 

Teaching. 

N.  Hamp., 

Vermont, 

do 

do 

Illinois, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

Virginia, 

do 

do 

do 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

do 

England, 

Westminster, 

do 

do 

Mass., 

N.  Hamp., 

do 

do 

do 

Mass., 

do 

School  Com'r. 

N.  Hamp. 

,  N.  Hamp., 

do 

Lawyer. 

Ohio, 

Macomb, 

Teaching. 

Penn., 

Allegh'y  Col., 

,  Magnolia, 

do 

N.  Jersey, 

,  Ohio, 

Millersburg, 

do 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

Illinois, 

Jacksonville, 

Nashville, 

do 

N.  York, 

Union  Col., 

New  Milford, 

do 

do 

OberlinCol.0 

1.  Ottawa, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Maine, 

BowdoinCol., 

,       do 

do 

,  Vermont, 

New-York, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Penn., 

Maryland, 

do 

do 

Michigan. 

,  Michigan, 

do 

do 

Mass., 

New-York, 

do 

do 

Ohio, 

Virginia, 

do 

do 
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Xames. 

Biith-iiliice. 

AnieiL-  eilucated. 

Pi-esent  residence 

.      Occupation. 

Miss  M.  M.  White, 

N.  York. 

New-York, 

Ottawa, 

Teaching. 

Miss  E.  Putnam, 

N.  Hamp. 

,  Vermont. 

do 

do 

Miss  H.  E.  Bliss, 

Vermont, 

Canandaigua, 

do 

do 

Miss  A.  F.  Jeuison, 

N.  York, 

Oberlin,  0., 

do 

do 

Miss  M.  S.  Lee, 

do 

New-York, 

do 

do 

Miss  M.  M.  Brooks, 

Vermont, 

Illinois, 

Oak  Hill, 

do 

C.  E.  Hovey, 

do 

Dart m'h  Col., 

Peoria, 

City  Sup't, 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hovey, 

Mass., 

•  Andover, 

do 

Amos  A.  Couch, 

N.  Hamp., 

,  Boscawen, 

do 

Teaching. 

Chas.  H.  Doty, 

Vermont, 

Ludlow, 

do 

do 

Anna  E.  Kilburn, 

Mass., 

Framingham, 

do 

do 

Martha  Coggeshall, 

do 

Nantucket, 

do 

do 

Annie  Wentworth, 

N.  Hamp. 

do 

do 

do 

Gena  Harrington, 

Mass., 

do 

do 

do 

Sarah  Smith, 

do 

New-York. 

do 

do 

Chauncey  Nye, 

Vermont, 

Dartm'h  Col., 

do 

do 

W.  H.  Powell, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

C.  L.  Allen. 

Vermont, 

N.  Hamp., 

do 

Elocutionist. 

H.  A.  Calkins, 

Sara.Sp., 

Penn., 

do 

Teaching. 

Peter  Harper, 

England, 

Vario's  places 

,      do 

do 

A.  Easely, 

Kentucky 

,  Illinois, 

do 

do 

R.  Hodgman, 

Mass., 

Mass., 

Princeton, 

do 

Miss  M.  A.  Bradley, 

Conn., 

Conn., 

do 

do 

I.  E.  M.  Skinner, 

Vermpnt, 

Vt.  and  Mass., 

,        do 

do 

J.  A.  Sewall, 

Maine, 

Me. and  Mass. 

,        do 

Pedagogue. 

A.  M.  Lane. 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

do 

Teaching. 

A.  B.  Church, 

Mass., 

Mass., 

do 

School  Com'r. 

Mary  E.  Zearing, 

Penn., 

Penn., 

do 

Atsch.inChi. 

S.  S.  Saul, 

do 

do 

Pontiac, 

Teaching. 

0.  Springstead, 

N.  York, 

Union  Col., 

Peru, 

do 

L.  Allen, 

Virginia, 

Illinois, 

Pekin, 

do 

H.  N.  Estabrook, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

do 

A.  D.  Fillmore, 

Ohio, 

Logsc'1-h'se, 

Paris, 

Preaching. 

J.  Allison  Smith, 

Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, 

,     do 

Teaching. 

Louisa  M.  Morgan, 

N.  York, 

Westfield, 

do 

do 

George  H.  Herring, 

Pecatonica, 

do 

A.  H    Herring, 

do 

do 

Robert  Wallace, 

N.  York, 

Dartm'h  Col., 

Port  Byron, 

do 

W.  M.  Kirkpatrick, 

niinois. 

Illinois, 

Quincy, 

do 

H.  N.  Hopkins, 

Conn., 

Mass., 

do 

do 

Miss  S.  Cutler, 

N.  York, 

New-York, 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  Filkins, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miss  H.  Weaver, 

Rock'ghm 

,  Pembroke  S., 

do 

do 

Miss  M.  M.  Barry, 

Ireland, 

Ursuline  Sem. 

,     do 

do 

Miss  M.  E.  Burns, 

Mass., 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  M.  Aldrich, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

do 

C.  ^Y.  Bowen, 

N.  York, 

Conn., 

do 

do 

Miss  L.  M.  Convers, 

Ohio, 

Illinois, 

do 

do 

Miss  A.  A.  Champney, 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  L.  Stillman, 

do 

do 

Milton  H.  Smith, 

Ringgold, 

J.  G.  McMynn, 

N.  York, 

Williams  Col., 

Racine,  Wis., 

Teaching. 

Jason  Marsh, 

Vermont, 

All  'long  shore, Rockfoifl, 

Lawyer. 

C.  A.  Huntington, 

do 

School  Com'r. 

A.  W.  Freemiin, 

Vermont, 

Dartm'h  Col., 

do 

Teaching. 

Mrs.  Freeman, 

do 

Thetford  Ac, 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  L.  Ingalls, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

R.  A.  Dilly, 

Pcnu., 

Illinois, 

Roseville, 

do 
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Names. 
John  A.  Gordon, 
John  yi.  Lane, 

D.  D.  Waite, 
James  A.  Biirhans, 
Wilber  II.  Clute, 
0.  C.  Blackmer, 
Daniel  Canfield, 
Miss  A.  Quackenbos, 
Miss  L.  St.  Clair, 

L.  D.  Glazebrook, 
Miss  Lizzie  Pifer, 
]\Iiss  H.  :M.  Parker, 
John  A.  riagg, 
C.  B.  Smith, 
W.  W.  Davis, 
J.  F.  Brooks, 
A.  W.  Estabrook, 
J.  D.  Low, 
Morris  Savage, 
Miss  T.  Young, 
Miss  L.  Young, 
.  G.  B.  Kimball, 
L.  Jones, 
L.  M.  Cutcheon, 
Mrs.  Cutcheon, 
Ezra  Jenkins, 

E.  Philbrook, 
H.  F.  Twombly, 

F.  Cleveland, 
J.  W.  Kelly, 

A.  Hofenbach, 

B.  L.  Dodge, 
M.  A.  Lewis, 
Miss  Lloyd, 
William  Heed, 
Judson  A.  Berry, 
0.  F.  Lumry, 


l!iitli-i)Iace. 
Penn., 


Wlicre  educated. 
Pennsylvania, 


N.  York,      In  the  corner, 


N.  York, 
Vermont, 


Brock  port, 
Williams  Col., 


Louisana,    Williams  Col., 


Vermont, 

Penn., 

N.  York, 

Vermont, 

N.  York, 

St.J's,NB. 

Ohio, 

do 
Vermont, 


New-York, 
Lancaster, 
H.amil'n  Col., 
Illinois, 

do 
Michigan, 
Illinois, 

do 
Chimney-cor. 


N.  Hamp.,  N.  Hamp., 


N.  York, 
Ohio, 
N.  Hamp. 
Vermont, 
N.  York, 
Europe, 
Vermont, 
N.  York, 


New-York, 

Granville  Col., 

Dartm'h  Col., 

NY.Vt.Ct.Wis, 

Illinois, 

Geneva, 

Vt.,  Wis.,  111., 

New-York, 


N.  York,     NcAV-York, 


Present  residence. 

Roseville, 
Rock  Island, 
St.  Charles, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Sterling, 
do 
do 
Springfield, 

do 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Union  Grove, 
do 
do 
Unionville, 
Urbana, 
do 
do 
Vandalia, 

do 
Waukegan, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Wheaton, 


Occupa,tiou. 

Teaching. 

Physician. 

Phonetic  Teh. 
Teaching. 


Phonetician. 


Teaching. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Student. 
Teaching. 

do 

do 
M.D. 

Teaching. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Pupil. 
Teaching. 


Teaching, 
do 


The  Reverend  IIichard  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
a  literary  paper  called  The  World,  published  by  Dodsley.  A  note 
from  the  editor,  requesting  an  essay,  was  put  into  Cambridge's  hands 
one  Sunday  morning  as  he  was  going  to  church.  During  the  sermon 
his  wife  observed  him  to  be  very  inattentive,  and  whispered  to  him  — 
"  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  "  "Of  the  next  World,  my  love,"  Avas  the 
witty  reply. 


Place  signifies  nothing;  virtue  and  philosophy  will  thrive  evexy 
where,  provided  you  mind  your  business.  Never  nin  into  a  hole  and 
shun  company.  Let  the  world  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  and 
look  upon  an  honest  man.  axti.nocs. 
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THE     S  E  L  F  -  R  E  P  0  11  T  I  N  G     S  Y  S  T  E  M 


AX     ESSAY 


KoaJ  Ix'foic  the  Illinois  Stato  Tcacliers'  AsHociation  at  Chicago,  Dcteuiber  22, 185G. 


BY    T_nOJI.VS    J.    CONATTV,    OF    HEXRY,    ILLINOI 


Few  words  iu  our  language  have  beeu  move  frequeutly  or  diversely  de- 
fined than  the  word  education.  The  pedant  makes  it  mean  the  process  of 
drawing  out;  the  pedagogue  the  process  oij^^urinff  in;  but,  like  most 
things  subjected  to  free  discussion,  it  has  not  suffered  by  agitation.  We 
have  now  a  settled  meaning  for  the  term  infinitely  larger  than  either. 
We  have  found  that  it  comprehends  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  every  faculty,  power  and  susceptibility  of  man  regarded  as  a 
physical,  moral,  social  and  intellectual  being.  That  its  proper  end  is  to 
make  the  human  mind  strong,  sound,  active;  the  human  heart  pure, 
tender,  noble;  the  human  body  robust,  vigorous,  healthy,-  That  it  is  a 
science  with  principles  as  settled  and  definite  as  those  of  geometry  or 
metaphysics.  That  it  neither  begins  nor  ends  with,  nor  is  wholly  con- 
fined to,  the  school-room.  That  it  commences  its  operations  with  the 
first  sensuous  impression  made  upon  the  infant,  and  ends — nay,  that  its 
work  is  never  done,  for  the  race  of  improvement  is  endless.  That  its 
means  are  not  only  books  and  prosy  scholastic  recitations;  but  every 
agency  which  affects  heart,  mind,  body.  That  the  stars  which  come 
nightly  out,  in  crowds,  from  the  solemn  infinitude  of  space  are  some  of 
its  means,  and  the  summer  sun  and  the  autumn  rain.  That  its  methods 
are  as  numerous  and  various  as  its  means.  That  it  is  promoted  by 
every  phenomenon  of  the  matei'ial  universe  which  comes  within  reach 
of  human  cognizance.  That  every  fact  of  human  consciousness  — 
whether  it  be  the  mystic  movements  of  the  mind  as  the  svibtle  processes 
of  reason  or  imagination  throng  its  chambers,  or  whether  it  be  the 
revelations  of  sorrow  or  joy  or  hope  or  despair  —  is  working  out  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  individual  and  of  every  individual  of  our  common  race. 
That  all  around,  above,  within  us  lie  its  instruments,  and  that  the 
soundless  deeps  of  the  human  soul  hold  its  results. 

This  analysis  might  be  pursued  much  farther ;  but  it  will  sufiice  our 
present  purpose  to  remark  that  this  enlarged  view  of  education  and  re- 
cognition of  the  variety  of  its  means  have  produced  a  signal  revolution 
in  methods  of  school-teaching.  Every  school  in  the  land,  at  all  worthy 
the  name,  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  uew  spirit  which  such  correct 
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views  have 'inaugurated.  Books  are  now,  by  the  best  instructers,  re- 
garded merely  as  helps  to  the  student.  The  memory  of  the  scholar  is 
cultivated  as  thoroughly  as  of  old ;  but  not,  as  of  old,  at  the  expense  of 
the  reason  and  judgment.  Principles  are  more  assiduously  sought  after 
and  isolated  facts  referred  to  them.  The  causes,  connection,  and  re- 
lations of  scientific  truth  are  more  rigidly  investigated  and  brought 
forth  into  the  light  of  common  day.  A  deeper,  richer  shaft  has  been 
sunk  and  is  being  worked  in  the  mine  of  knowledge.  The  pupil  is 
taught  self-reliance  by  being  compelled  to  rely  upon  himself.  He  is 
taught  to  teach  himself  by  being  shown  the  best  way  to  use  his  facul- 
ties and  the  best  means  whereon  to  exercise  them.  His  will  is  enlightened 
and  strengthened,  his  moral  nature  purified  and  elevated;  and  by  the 
time  he  leaves  school,  if  that  time  is  postponed  till  he  is  fifteen  or  eight- 
een years  of  age,  he  is  prepared  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  that 
course  of  progression  whose  end  is  hid  with  the  Infinite. 

Again  :  What  a  revolution  in  school-government !  Those  instru- 
ments of  torture,  the  '  seasoned  gad '  and  knotted  'cat-o-nine-tails',  are 
they  not  rightly  looked  upon  as  relics  of  a  barbarous  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  profession  ?  Absolutism,  too,  that  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
tyranny  which  made  every  self-constituted  school-master's  will  law,  his 
fiat  scholastic  fate,  is  it  not  practically  abolished  by  the  best  teachers? 
They  find  that  they  can  more  successfully  administer  the  afiairs  of  their 
schools  by  love  than  by  fear;  by  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  child, 
and  by  presenting  high  moral  motive,  than  by  the  ox-compelling  '  cow- 
hide '  or  any  similar  agency.  Wherefore,  we  find  more  emphasis  laid 
upon  reason,  upon  the  rule  of  right,  less  upon  authority  and  blind  obedi- 
ence to  dictatorial  command. 

Knowing  that  the  discij)line  of  the  school  to  be  most  salutary  must 
perform  a  high  moral  as  well  as  governmental  function,  skillful  educat- 
ers  have  devised  many  means  which  happily  combine  both  advantages. 
In  my  subsequent  remarks,  I  will  briefly  consider  what  I  regard  as  one 
of  these  means,  and  one  which,  when  properly  used  and  guarded,  must 
unquestionably  produce  good  results  to  the  school  and  the  pupil.  I  re- 
fer to  the  self-reporting  system. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  consists  in  causing  the  scholar  to  realize  his 
accountability  in  the  school-room,  and  to  answer  for  his  conduct  at 
stated  periods.  It  prescribes  a  line  of  duty  —  positive,  showing  what 
must  be  done,  negative,  what  must  be  avoided  —  and  gently  but  strictly 
holds  the  pupil  personally  responsible  for  every  departure  therefrom, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  punishing,  for  punishments  should  form  no  part 
of  the  system,  but  of  reforming  him.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  moral  discipline,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  manage  his 
school  to  better  advantage,  and  aiFord  him  the  best  opportiinity  for  the 
correction  and  removal  of  school  offenses.  The  objects  will  be  enlarged 
upon  in  the  course  of  what  follows.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
detail  methods  of  applying  this  principle;  for  methods  will,  and  may. 
vary  with  circumstances,  provided  the  vital  element  is  not  lost  sight  of 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  notice  a  course  of  concurrent  proceedings, 
something  like  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found  necessary  to  the  succs- 
ful  working  of  this  system. 
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And,  in  the  first  place,  the  teacher  mnst  show  that  he  reposes  confid- 
ence in  the  child;  and  not  only  show,  but  feel  it;  for  there  is  a  sub- 
tle spiritual  influence  ever  pervading  the  school-room  which  swiftly  and 
surely  lays  bare  all  shams  and  false  pretenses.  He  must  rrally  place 
entire  trust  in  the  pupil's  word,  for  the  slightest  shadow  of  distnist  will 
defeat  the  ends  of  this  system.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  morally  im- 
possible to  exercise  this  tnist  in  all  cases;  and  I  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  remark.  The  teacher  is  only  asked,  in  the  outset,  to  'think  no 
evil'  of  his  scholars;  let  him  suspend  all  rising  distnists  and  suspicions, 
at  least,  till  they  have  something  tangible  to  fasten  upon;  and  be  care- 
ful how  he  pronounces,  even  to  himself,  any  pupil  a  liar  or  prevaricator. 
The  child  who  is  satisfied  that  his  teacher  confides  in'him'ihas  the 
strength  of  the  teacher's  moral  nature  on  the  side  of  his  own  good 
promptings  and  purposes;  and  I  hold  that  violation  of  tnist  such  as 
this  will  be  exceedingly  rare. 

Again :  The  teacher  should,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  these  will  be 
numerous  in  every  well-regulated  school,  labor  to  cultivate  habits  of  con- 
scientiousness in  his  pupils.  Whether  the  conscience  be  a  creature  of 
education,  as  some  contend,  or  an  innate,  connatural  quality  of  our  being, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  its  enlightenment;  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  important  oflice  it  discharges  as  moral  controller  and 
governor  of  man.  The  conscience  of  the  child  is  active  and  delicate, 
and  will  second  every  effort  made  in  the  direction  of  its  culture. 

Again :  A  fundamental  principle  to  be  inculcated  is  a  love  of  truth. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  reverence  truth ;  to  abhor  the  black,  base 
practice  of  lying.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  mean  and 
cowardly  to  lie  or  dissemble;  that  it  is  brave  and  noble  to  tell  the  whole 
ti-uth,  yea,  'nothing  but  the  truth'.  The  teacher  should  lead  the  way 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  things  wherein  he  would  have  his  pupils  follow; 
and  he  will  be  successful  in  kindling  a  right  spirit  in  them  if  he  has  a  right 
spirit  himself.  He  must,  however,  while  endeavoring  to  cultivate  this 
love  of  truth,  be  careful  that  he  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
child's  exercising  it.  Therefore  no  blame  or  otherwise  painful  conse- 
quence should  be  made  to  attach  to  a  child  who,  under  this  system,  reports 
his  own  offenses.  Most  of  the  lying  which  occui-s  among  children  is 
dictated  by  fear;  is  it  not  just  and  wise,  then,  to  remove  this  occasion  of 
crime?  The  fault  may  be  condemned  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the 
offender  without  wounding  his  sensibilities ;  its  nature  may  be  defined, 
its  consequences  and  bearings  maybe  pointed  out;  but  the  honesty, 
courage  aud  tnithfulness  of  the  reporter  should  not  escape  commenda- 
tion. Some  may  suppose  that  the  lenient  course  here  advocated  will 
serve  as  a  veiy  imperfect  check  upon  the  recurrence  of  school  offenses ; 
that  the  child,  finding  he  escapes  punishment — which,  mayhap,  he  ex- 
pects and  thinks  himself  desening  of — after  confession  of  his  delin- 
quencies, will,  therefore  and  thereafter,  become  hardened  and  reckless. 
But  I  submit  it,  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  and  I  plead  not  now  for  the 
exceptions,  such  supposition  be  just  or  founded  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  human  nature  with  which  you  and  I  have  to 
deal;  or  whether,  as  an  abstract  question  in  school  ethics,  the  view  ad- 
vanced be  not  the  correct  one. 
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Another  important  element  in  this  system  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion  in  school.  This  the  teacher  should  labor  to  do.  He 
should  labor  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  acting  as  will 
earnestly  suppoi-t  every  righteous  nile  and  salutai-y  regulation  introduced 
into  the  school-room. 

The  last  feature  in  this  scheme  which  I  will  characterize  is  forgive- 
ness. A  quality  which  melts  the  heart  of  the  most  abandoned  of  earth's 
Jost  ones  will  not,  sui-ely,  be  without  its  saving  influence  upon  the  young. 
The  teacher  should  never  look  upon  the  child  who  reports  his  own  of- 
fenses with  the  dark  scowl  of  an  unforgiving  spirit.  He  must  forgive 
and  forget,  and  that  quickly,  if  he  would  not  assume  the  risk  of  driving 
the  child  to  become  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  results  of  this  system.  If  it  is  properly- 
carried  out,  if  the  train  of  moral  causes  above  adverted  to,  or  some  such, 
be  put  in  motion,  I  think  the  results  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  teacher,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  pupil;  and  Avhere  it  said  to  fail,  I 
would  wish  to  see  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  before  I  should 
feel  safe  in  pronouncing  the  principle  itself  inoperative  or  injurious. 

It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  teacher,  for  it  gives  him  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  intellectual  conduct  of  his  school.  It  saves  him  much  mental 
wear  and  tear  by  transferring  the  onus  of  government  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  his  pupils;  and  presents  him  with  a  fine  occasion 
for  his  moral  training,  which,  unless  some  special  reason  exists  for  it, 
is  too  liable  to  be  neglected. 

It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  school,  for  it  is  controlled  and  regulated 
without  any  visible  effort;  the  efforts  are  indirect,  seem  not  to  bear 
upon  its,  government.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  wrangling,  of  every 
thing  like  a  conflict  of  apparent  interests  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
which  I  have  never,  to  such  an  extent,  seen  attained  by  any  other  sys- 
tem. Offenses  there  are,  there  must  he,  in  every  school  in  the  land. 
Its  heterogeneous  elements,  its  variety  of  character,  as  well  as  a  right 
estimate  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  forbid  us  to  look  for  less  im- 
perfection there  than  in  the  body  politic.  The  most  that  can' be  ex- 
pected or  attained,  in  the  best,  is  a  miniminn  of  offenses.  But,  as 
every  intelligent  educator  will  acknowledge,  much  is  gained  toward  se- 
curing that  minimum  when  the  teacher  knows  every  infraction  of  duty 
that  takes  place  in  the  school,  for  it  is  the  'secret  sins'  that  most  injure 
his  discipline.  The  self-reporting  system  brings  such  to  light,  and,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  presents  the  teacher  with  the 
best  medium  for  their  correction,  knowing,  as  he  does,  where  to  apply 
the  remedy  directly. 

It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  scholar.  By  it  he  is  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  to  put  in  practice  the  abstract  moral  precepts  of  the  teacher. 
He  is  taught  self-denial,  and  a  spirit  of  deliberative  self-questioning  is 
excited  in  him,  which  will  operate  for  his  highest  advantage  when  he  is 
called  to  perform  his  part  in  the  drama  of  real  life.  He  is  trained  to 
control  himself;  his  conscience  is  educated  and  its  sensibility  quick- 
ened ;  his  self-respect  is  rigidly  preserved,  and  he  is  practically  taught 
to  'confess  his  sins'  whenever  occasion  calls  for  it — a  result,  by  the 
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way,  by  no  means  unimportant,  if  ^.ve  reflect  how  mueli  the  scriptural 
injunction  to  that  eff'ect  is  neglected  now-a-days. 

Finally  :  If,  as  regards  interior  and  exterior  conse([uenccs,  it  be  better 
for  an  individual  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  good  influences  from  with- 
in himself  than  from  without,  the  self-reporting  system  presents  strong 
claims  for  the  careful  and  candid  consideration  of  every  edueater. 

To  the  question  Is  it  practicable  to  govern  a  school  wholly  and  success- 
fully by  this  method  ?  I  answer  Yes.  I  have  seen  it  done,  in  more  than 
one  instance ;  and  more  interesting  or  better-managed  schools,  or  child- 
ren who  generally  manifested  a  keener  sense  of  honor  and  truthfulness,  as 
well  as  strict  propriety  of  deportment,  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
look  upon. 

It  is  trae,  some  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  system.  But 
what  earthly  thing  is  there  which  is  not  obnoxious  to  such  ?  More  or 
less  evil  and  imperfection  are  connected  with  every  thing  to  which 
man  sets  his  hand ;  but,  if  results  are  rightly  estimated,  if  the  good 
and  evil  incident  to  this  scheme  of  school-management  be  carefully 
weighed,  I  think  the  balance  will  be  found  to  make  a  deep  inclination 
on  the  side  of  the  good. 

I  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  objections  here,  preferring  that 
they  should  be  urged  and  met  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  should 
it  be  deemed  important  enough  to  elicit  such. 


SCHOOL    G0VERN:\IENT.  — NUMBER    III. 


School  Government  is  designed  chiefly  to  prevent  wrong  If  well  class- 
ified and  well  regulated,  the  school  has  a  self-adjusting  power,  that  needs 
little  or  no  foreign  aid  to  work  out  the  best  results. 

The  teacher  who  has  labored  successfully  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
his  employers  and  pupils,  and  has  regulated  the  complicated  machinery 
of  his  school  system,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  necessity  of 
government,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Yet,  it  must  be  considered  what  shall  be  done  in  case  wrong  has 
been  committed.  Law  has  been  violated;  contempt  shown  for  all 
authority,  and  perhaps  the  scholar,  or  whole  school,  is  in  rebellion.  What 
is  the  modu»  operandi  m  such  cases?  I  answer,  All  my  reasoning,  thus 
far,  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  is  absolutely 
master  of  his  school.    In  the  language  of  parody,  he  must  say, 

"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  stove 
I  am  Loi'd  of  the  clovrn  and  the  brute." 
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If  indeed  he  is  master,  and  it  is  so  understood,  he  is  prepared  for 
any  emergency  and  will  act  when  the  crisis  comes. 

1.  Let  me  say,  then,  the  teacher  should  treat  with  mild  severity  the 
first  indications  of  disobedience  and  insubordination.  He  should  give 
the  school  distinctly  to  understand  that  his  authority  must  be  respected 
and  his  laws  obeyed.  The  firmness  and  severity  necessaiy  to  fix  this 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  always  be  respected.  A 
want  of  these  in  the  administration  of  the  teacher  will  be  viewed  with 
contempt,  even  by  the  rebels  themselves.  If  these  first  offenses  be 
promptly  corrected,  other  and  greater  crimes  that  would  follow  in  the 
train  will  be  prevented. 

2.  Let  the  teacher  learn  caution  as  to  the  means  selected  to  accom- 
plish the  end,  and  let  him  carefully  study  the  dispositions  of  his  pupils 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acts.  There  is  no  system  of 
laws  that  will  apply  to  all  cases  of  disobedience.  A  penalty  that  would 
be  entirely  effectual  in  one  case  might  fail  in  another,  even  though  the 
external  crime  be  the  same.  A  kind  word  will  produce  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  one  scholar  that  a  severe  blow  would  upon  another. 
That  teacher,  then,  who  does  not  discriminate  between  the  different 
dispositions,  characters  and  motives  of  his  pupils,  will  fail  in  his  efforts 
to  control  and  correct  them.  If  he  understands  human  nature  and  the 
laws  that  govern  human  conduct,  he  will  govern  well.  I  would  employ 
neither  moral  nor  legal  suasion  exclusively,  but  both  some  times,  and 
either,  as  the  case  may  require.  I  doubt  not  'Homoeopathy'  is  excel- 
lent in  some  cases  of  illness;  still,  I  as  really  believe  that  some  diseases 
can  be  cured  only  by  'calomel'.  So  the  teacher  may  accomplish  much 
by  moral  suasion  —  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  conscience.  Yet 
there  are  cases  that  need  a  prompt  use  of  Solomon's  rod — this  is  the 
only  remedy. 

Nor  do  I  regard  corporal  punishment  in  families  or  schools  as  an  evil, 
to  be  employed  only  in  extreme  cases,  but  as  the  legitimate  and  appro- 
priate punishment  for  those  cases  where  it  is  proper  to  use  it  at  all.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  rod  is  necessary  in  any  case,  then  it  must  be 
proper  in  that  case,  as  much  so  as  moral  suasion  is  in  another.  The 
punishment  to  be  recommended  is  the  one  that  will  accomplish  the 
object — correct  the  wrong  and  reinstate  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
The  object  of  punishment  is  two-fold  —  for  the  good  of  the  offender 
and  the  school ;  and  the  good  of  the  school  must  be  first  consulted.  The 
capital  offender  is  not  hung  for  his  own  benefit,  but  he  must  be  hung 
to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  law  and  protect  the  innocent.  If,  however, 
the  good  of  the  school  is  not  in  danger,  the  good  of  the  criminal  must 
always  be  sought.  That  is  best  secured  by  the  appropriate  punishment. 
And  it  is  mine  to  believe  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases'  the  rod  is  to 
hQ  first  used,  and  moral  suasion  afterward.  Severity  should  always  be 
attended  with  kindness;  it  should  never  be  inflicted  in  a  passion.  The 
pupil  that  has  been  severely  chastised  may,  and  should,  be  made  to  ac- 
knowledge its  justice  and  necessity.  And  here  is  where  many  teachers 
fail.  They  inflict  suitable  punishment,  but  leave  the  offender  uncon- 
quered.     The  mo7-al  part  of  the  chastisement  is  not  administered.    The 
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pupil  is  left  irritated  and  often  enraged,  when  he  should  be  convinced 
that  the  teacher  is  right  and  he  wrong.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then, 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  teacher's  study  in  severe  disci- 
pline is  to  conquer,  and  so  conquer  that  the  pupil  will  regard  the 
severity  hoth.  Just  and  kind.  This  may  be  done.  Let  the  teacher  con- 
vince the  pupil  that  he  inflicts  the  punishment  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
that  he  cherishes  kindness  toward  him,  not  feelings  of  revenge — ^and 
he  is  subdued  and  benefited. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  my  school  life  as  a  teacher,  I  have,  in 
theory  and  practice,  maintained  the  views  expressed  in  this  article,  and 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  one  of  the  many  whom  I  have  severely 
chastised  has  ever  remembered  me  with  uukindness  on  that  account. 

North  Grastille,  N.Y.,.Ian.  1,  1857.  H. 


AFTER      MANY      D  A  Y 


At  the  close  of  an  unusually  fatiguing  day  in  the  school-room,  I  walked 
slowly  and  sadly  homeward,  musing  on  the  varied  trials  of  a  teacher's 
life,  and  almost  regretting  that  I  had  chosen  a  vocation  so  thankless, 
so  wearisome.  I  wondered  whether  other  teachers  were  so  tried  by  the 
dullness  and  waywardness  of  their  pupils  as  I  had  been  that  day.  So 
dark,  indeed,  were  the  clouds  that  hung  over  my  soul  that  I  could  see 
no  beauty,  no  honor,  no  reward,  in  the  tedious  routine  of  my  daily  em- 
ployment. The  instructions  given  to  those  under  my  care  seemed  as 
if  'written  on  water' — so  soon  did  they  apparently  vanish,  leaving,  as 
I  thought,  no  trace  behind. 

Thus  depressed  in  spirits,  I  entered  my  quiet  room,  and  throwing 
myself  languidly  on  a  lounge,  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  dreamy  repose. 
I  seemed,  in  my  visions,  to  see  with  prophetic  glance  into  the  distant 
future.  Faces  strangely  familiar,  yet  greatly  changed,  met  my  wonder- 
ing gaze.  I  saw  one  whose  fair  brow  and  fragile  form  reminded  me  of 
the  pale,  blue-eyed  girl  whose  dullness  in  figures  had  so  taxed  my  pa- 
tience that  very  day.  Now,  a  highly-gifted  soul  beamed  from  those 
eyes,  and  she  wielded  a  pen  whose  words  of  truth  and  beauty  had 
reached  the  hearts  of  many  in  our  land.  In  another,  whose  noble  and 
dignified  mien  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all,  I  recognized  the 
wild,  romping  girl  whose  restless  nature  had  set  at  defiance  all  my  rules 
of  propriety.  She  was  now  the  honored  principal  of  a  female  seminary, 
successfully  imparting  to  others  the  treasures  with  which  her  own  mind 
was  so  richly  stored.  In  another — a  generous,  whole-souled  philan- 
thropist, whose  life  and  property  were  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  hap- 
piness among  his  fellow  men — I  recognized  the  features  of  a  fun-loving 
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lad,  whose  freaks  in  the  school-room  had  sorely  annoyed  his  teacher  and 
drawn  upon  himself  many  a  merited  reproof.  Then  I  heard  a  voice 
of  elofjucnce  pleading  at  the  bar  the  eansc  of  injured  innocence;  I 
looked,  and  beheld  in  the  manly  form  of  the  orator  the  iifvj)id  boy,  who 
never  could  learn  the  multiplication-table.  Again — a  female  form  ap- 
peared—  a  loving,  intelligent  mother,  with  a  group  of  little  ones  around 
her,  receiving  their  first  lessons  of  trath  and  duty  from  her  whom  I  re- 
garded as  incorrigibly  willful  and  nide. 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  my  fency  (whether  waking  or  asleep 
I  presume  not  to  say)  presented  to  my  view ;  and  then  whispered  a 
kindly  voice,  ''Weary  teacher,  see  the  fruits  of  thy  toil,  and  faint  not 
under  thy  burden;  many  influences,  it  is  true,  were  combined  in  the 
formation  of  these  characters,  but  without  i/our  early  teachings  they 
would  not  have  been  what  uoav  they  arc.  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  of  to-  mavy  days.'"  I  arose  from  those 
visions  refreshed  in  body  and  cheered  in  spirits — resolving  to  labor 
with  renewed  energy  for  the  highest  good  of  my  pupils,  and  trusting 
that  'after  many  days'  the  tiny  seeds  now  implanted  by  a  feeble  hand 
in  the  dark,  unpromising  soil  may  spring  up  into  plants  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  that  shall  gladden  the  hearts  of  many.  FIDELIA. 
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Friend  Hovey:  I  perceive  that  I  have  been  favored  by  the  State 
Association  with  the  oflfice  of  Corresponding  Editor.  Egypt,  then,  has 
not  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  the  'posts  of  honor'. 
If  '  I  assume  the  responsibility '  Jackson-like,  I  must,  of  course,  '  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability ',  as 
politicians  promise  before  election.  I  can  only  say,  in  the  language  of 
the  brave  Col.  Miller,  "I  will  try.  Sir."  But  I  am  not,  like  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  'a  warbler  of  poetic  prose',  yet 

"He  who  does  the  part  his  circumstance  allows 
Docs  well,  acts  nobly  —  angels  could  no  more."' 

I  will  endeavor  not  to  act  on  that  universal  formula  for  stupidity,  '  I  did- 
n't think ' ;  nor  will  I  adopt  the  language,  so  trite  and  stale,  of  the  tjnros  in 
composition,  and  ask  '  What  shall  1  write  about? '  for  there  is  enough  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  land  of  '  Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire ' 
—  the  advantages  and  resources  of  Egypt — its  mild  climate  and  fertile 
soil — to  furnish  matter  for  many  instructive,  truthful  letters,  had  I  the 
ability  to  make  known  its  real  merits,  or  cause  '  rustic  life '  to  '  grow 
beautiful  beneath  my  touch'. 
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I  may  hereafter  refer  to  the  Greography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  and  other  ologien  of  this  region.  As  to  isms,  we  have  n't 
many.  As  the  Yankee  said  of  dandies,  he  never  had  ^scen  the  critters, 
they  do  n't  grow  on  the  Cape' — referring  to  Cape  Cod.  But  I  should 
remember  that  a  writer  ought  not  to  attempt  wit — especially  if  he  has 
none.  I  will  commence  with  the  most  southern  part  oifree  territory — 
the  infant  city  of  Cairo.  There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  its  becoming 
a  healthy  city  of  much  importance.  The  malaria  that  arises  from  the 
surrounding  low  lauds  passes  over  the  city.  It  endured  the  flood  of 
rushing  waters  last  spring  aud  is  now  regarded  as  entirely  safe  from  all 
danger  hereafter.  Already  is  it  a  place  of  great  enterprise  and  com- 
mercial interest.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  teachers  there  who  are 
doing  their  good  and  beautiful  work  —  Mr.  McNaugiiton  and  ]\Iiss 
Paixe.  Leaving  Cairo,  the  cars  will  whirl  us  on  our  com-se,  or  we  may 
take  the  boat,  to  Mound  City,  alias  Emporium.  Kev.  Mr.  Olmsted  — 
the  I'resbyteriau  minister  at  Caledonia — writes  to  the  Presbytery  Re- 
2)orter,  published  at  Alton,  of  Mound  City  thus : 

Bro.  Norton  :  You  have  heai'd,  probably,  of  a  new  city  seven  miles  above 
Cairo,  called  Mound  City,  and  some  times  Emporium.  It  is  not  quite  three 
years  old.  It  is  owned  by  a  joint-stock  company  of  thirteen  hundred  members. 
Its  origin  is  unlike  that  of  any  otlier  city.  The  members  were  introduced  and 
initiated  under  oath,  in  the  know-nothing  fashion.  They  were  sworn  to  se- 
crecy. The  great  originator  v.^as  Gen.  Rawlings.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  residents  of  Cincinnati,  mostly,  and  river  men.  The  obligation  of 
secrecy — the  object  of  which  vi^as  to  enable  the  company  to  purchase  the  sur- 
rounding lands  —  is  now  withdrawn.  Lands  in  the  neighborhood  sell  at  enor- 
mous prices;  and  lots  in  the  city  sell  at  from  twenty  to  ninety  dollars  per  foot. 
Week  before  last,  forty  lots  were  sold  at  the  latter  price.  Considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  the  company.  Thei-e  is  a  first-rate  hotel.  A 
foundry  and  marine  raihvay  are  in  process  of  building.  A  short  railway  con- 
nects Mound  City  with  the  Central  Railroad,  two  and  a  half  miles  I  believe  it 
is.  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  embryo  city,  because  I  have  always  thought  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  Bubbleton.  Bi;t  there  is  no  telling  what  may  come  of  it. 
At  all  events,  there  arc  now  probably  three  hundred  souls  there. 

At  other  villages  —  there  are  many  possessed  of  'a  local  habitation 
and  a  name'  —  on  the  Illinois  Central  Ilailroad,  we  will  not  stop  this 
trip,  till  we  reach  Jonesboro.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  for  some 
seventy  miles  north  of  Cairo  the  country  is  wooded,  being  entirely  des- 
titute of  prairie.  Jonesboro  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  this  woody 
region,  commonly  denominated  'Lower  Egypt'.  xVnd  here  I  can  not 
forbear  to  copy  from  a  letter  signed  'Bural',  recently  published  in  the 
Chicago  Democratic  Press: 

"An  impression  prevails  to  some  extent  that  this  part  of  the  State  is  low, 
swampy  bottom  land,  and  much  of  it  unfit  for  culture;  a  fit  haunt  for  rattle- 
snakes and  frogs ;  where  typhus  and  ague  abound,  and  where  the  principal 
food  is  hog  and  hominy,  washed  down  with  raw  whisky.'^  No  greater  error 
could  well  exist,  as  the  country  is  not  only  rolling,  but  in  many  places  might 

*  **As  to  the  healthfulness  of  this  section,  of  which  so  much  has  beens.iid, 
we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  census  of  1850  and  the  robust  apearancc  of  the  cit- 
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be  called  hilly.  The  summit  of  the  'Grand  Chain'  of  hills  crossing  the  State 
rises  two  hundred  and  five  feet  above  the  railroad  track  at  Makanda,  a  few 
miles  north  of  this  place,  and  the  summit  from  which  we  write  (the  mansion 
of  Col.  Ashley,  some  sixty  rods  west  of  the  depot)  is  thirty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  present  water  in  Lake  Michigan;  and  were  the  lake  to  flow 
over  the  railroad  track  here,  it  would  only  give  a  depth  of  water  of  seventeen 
feet,  and  would  reach  within  thirty-five  feet  of  the  colonel's  door  yard.  In 
going  north,  the  track  at  the  Muddy  River  falls  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  and  going  South  to  Cairo,  thirty-five  miles,  the  road  falls  three  hundred 
and  ten  feet,  and  is  there  forty-two  feet  above  Ioav  water,  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  known  highest  water. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  is  not  a  very  low  country  after  all,  and  might  well 
be  called  high  Egypt  instead  of  low.  It  is  true  that  the  country  also  gradually 
slopes  to  the  American  bottoms  on  the  west  and  those  of  the  Ohio  on  the  cast. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  these  hills  should  not  be  as  healthy  as  those  of  New 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  climate  is  less  rigorous,  and  consumption,  that  banc 
of  the  East,  is  hardly  known." 

In  Jonesboro  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson,  together  with  Miss 
NoYES,  conducting  a  seminary  of  a  high  order ;  and  there  are  two  pub- 
lic schools  besides,  both  with  a  goodly  number  of  scholars  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Chase,  a  wide-awake,  active  teacher,  has  charge  of  the  school  near 
my  abode.  Here  are  many  warm  friends  of  education;  among  them 
Dr.  Condon,  an  eminent  physician  and  the  enthusiastic  collector  of 
specimens  of  geology  of  the  country — a  mirthful  man  fond  of 

"Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides ;  " 

and,  also.  Col.  Dougherty,  the  President  of  our  Association,  and  Rev. 
V.  G.  Kimber,  our  County  Commissioner  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
cause,  C.  M.  Willard,  and  many  more  of  like  kith  and  kin.  I  must 
not  omit  the  names  of  two  most  excellent  teachers,  recently  from  New 
York  City,  who  are  engaged  in  the  'Bottoms'  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
viz  :  Messrs.  Pease  and  Keefe. 

But  let  us  on  to  the  thriving  village  of  Carbondale,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  twenty  miles  north  of  Jonesboro.  I  have,  in  a  former 
communication,  alluded  to  the  two  first-class  Public  Schools  in  this 


izens,  to  show  that  in  this  report  it  has  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
reference  to  the  census  we  find  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  be: 


By 


United  states 1  in  73 

Maine 1  in  74 

Massachussetts 1  iu  51 

New  York 1  in  68 

Pennsylvania 1  in  81 

Ohio 1  in  68 

Indiana 1  in  77 

Michigan 1  in  85 


1  in  105 

Iowa 1  in  94 

Illinois 1  in  73 

Perry  Co.,  III.  (timber  and  prairie) 1  in  99 

Williamson  Co 1  in  73 

Pulaski 1  in  41 

Alexander  Co.  (Miss,  and  Cache  rirer)..!  in  31 

Union  Co.  (settled  mostly  on  the  bills)l  in  94 


Both  of  these  last  contain  large  quantities  of  bottom  land. 

The  average  of  these  five  counties  is  1  in  07,  and  proves  that,  after  including 
the  river  bottoms,  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  fourteen  per  cent,  below  that  of 
the  average  of  the  State.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  being  mainly  made  up  of 
hardy  pioneei's,  show  a  much  higlier  average  than  would  an  older-settled  State. 
Tliese  facts  are  sufficient  to  point  out  tlie  errors  existing  in  the  public  mind  in 
relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  the  West. 
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place,  and  the  College  in  embryo,  to  whicli  donations  have  already  been 
made  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Here  are  noble  men  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education — D.  H.  Brush,  J.  M.  Campbell, 
H.  Sanders,  Dr.  Wm.  Richart,  A.  Conner,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
place  is  alive  on  the  subject.  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  Philip 
KiMMEL,  the  County  Commissioner,  who  resides  near  De  Soto.  His 
like  can  hardly  be  found  'in  this  neck  of  woods'. 

Let  us  turn  aside  from  Carbondalc  to  Marion  and  learn  what  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  McCoRD  writes,  in  the  Presbytery  Reporter,  of  the  school  in 
that  place : 

The  school  in  Marion  presents  quite  a  pleasing  aspect.  The  students  num- 
ber about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in  three  departments.  The  more  ad- 
vanced boys  and  young  men  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Skurlock  himself,  while 
his  lady  superintends  the  classes  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  Miss  Dole, 
one  of  the  ladies  brought  out  by  Governor  Slade  this  Fall,  has  charge  of  the 
higher  classes  of  girls  and  young  ladies.  I  tliink  the  people  are  well  pleased 
with  their  new  teachers,  and  that  the  scliool  will  be  more  prosperous  than  it 
has  ever  been.  The  trustees  will  put  up  a  large  and  commodious  building  for 
school  purposes  next  Spring.  Altogether,  I  think  the  cause  of  education  is 
gaining  more  favor  in  that  part  of  our  field. 

At  Duquoin,  twenty  miles  north  of  Carbondale,  is  the  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary  established  by  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Paine 
and  a  few  of  the  good  people  of  the  place.  One  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  nearly  finished;  meanwhile,  a  dwelling-house — formerly  the  res- 
idence of  a  successful  physician.  Doctor  Wall — is  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. There  are  two  first-rate  public  schools  in  operation — one  at  the 
Old  Town  and  the  other  at  the  Station, 

As  we  pass  Tamaroa  we  must  not  forget  to  remind  all  Suckerdom  and 
'the  rest  of  mankind'  that  near  there  stands  the  residence  of  our  mutu- 
al friend  and  earnest  co-laborer,  B.  Gr.  Roots,  Esquire.  Though  I 
have  never  yet  enjoyed  a  visit  at  his  residence,  never  having  found  it 
convenient  to  call,  nevertheless  he  is  proverbial  for  his  hospitality.  But 
let  us  check  ourselves  and  'tread  lightly',  for  he  is  now  heavily  bowed 
in  mourning  for  the  death  of  an  unusually-promising  son.     But 

"Long  do  they  live,  nor  die  too  soon, 
Who  live  till  Life's  great  work  is  done." 

Mount  Vernon  is  in  great  repute  for  its  schools,  but  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  them,  nor  have  I  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
teachers  there,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Moulton,  an  excellent,  live 
teacher,  and  Miss  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  in  this  region  as  one  'apt  to  teach'. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  what  Reverend  Mr.  McCord  writes  of  another 
place,  Richview,  where  we  find  another  whole-souled,  energetic  man  at 
work  —  Mr.  E.  A,  Spooner: 

We  have  a  large  school  in  Richview  —  the  number  of  students  being  about 
one  hundred — with  a  male  and  female  teacher.  I  hope  the  cause  of  education 
in  Southern  Illinois  will  continue  to  advance  until  we  have  good  schools  in 
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every  part.     The  cause  of  religion  ivill  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  increase  of 
intelligence. 

But  '  hold !  cnougli ! '  The  next  time  I  will  try  to  furnish  something 
of  a  different  sort;  for  I  do  not  fancy  those  persons  described  by  Knick- 
erbocker, who  have  only  one  idea  in  their  heads,  and  that  so  large  they 
can't  turn  it  over  in  their  mcntem  memhranam,  so  they  are  unable  to 
see  but  one  side  of  a  question. 

Doctor  Condon  has  promised  to  furnish  an  ai'ticle  for  the  Teacher 
on  the  Geology  of  Southern  Illinois,  which  is  without  a  parallel — a  puz- 
zle to  the  most  scientific,  and  seems  to  set  at  naught  all  the  established 
rules  of  the  science.  Yours  truly,  W.  S.  POST. 


BARKER'S     CENTRIFUGAL     MILL. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
principle  oi  motion  involved  in  'Barker's  Centrifugal  Mill'. 

CoMSTOCK,  after  giving  a  description  of  it,  says  :  "With  respect  to 
the  theory  of  its  motion,  Euler,  Gregory,  Brande  and  othei-s  have 
written;  and  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere,  but  on  trial  it  is  said  to  revolve  most  rapidly 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  therefore  diJficuU  to  explain  very  clearly  on  tohat 
its  motion  does  depend." 

Doctor  Gregory  says:  "In  this  machine  the  water  does  not  act  by 
its  loeight  or  momentum,  but  by  its  centrifugal  force  and  the  reaction 
that  \&  produced  by  the  Jioiving  of  the  wafer  on  the  jJo/?i^  immediately 
behind  the  orifice  of  discharge." 

Doctor  Brande  says :  "  The  resistance  or  reaction  generated  hy  the 
water  issuing  from  the  holes  is  such  as  to  throw  the  pipe  with  its  arms 
into  rapid  rotatory  motion." 

If  this  is  all  the  explanation  he  has  to  give,  I  think  he  might  well 
say  '  it  is  difficult  to  explain  very  clearly  on  what  its  motion  does  de- 
pend.' And  in  my  own  exptericnce  as  a  pupil  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
/ could  never  see  very  clearly  how  the  water  issuing  from  the  holes 
should  generate  resistance  or  reaction,  or  hotv  the  centrifugal  force  in- 
creased the  velocity ;  although  my  teacher,  in  a  very  knowing  manner, 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  my  sluggish  mind  what  Brande  and  Greg- 
ory had  said  in  regard  to  it,  and  assured  me  that  the  ccntrifugcd  force 
caused  the  water  to  discharge  more  rapidly — that  it  acted  upon  the 
^ force  of  discharge',  and  it  in  turn  acted  upon  the  centrifugal  force,  etc. 
But  on  inquiring  what  kind  of  a  force  is  the  'force  of  discharge — hoio 
it  generates  resistance — ho^o  it  acts  upon  the  centrifugal  force,  and  how 
the  'centrifugal  force'  acts  ujwn  it,  I  was  informed  that  Comstock 
says  'it  is  difficult  to  explain  those  questions.' 
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In  my  experience  as  teaclier  I  have  found,  on  asking  my  pupils  to 
give  me  the  jjrinciplc  of  motion  in  this  machine,  that  some  would  frank- 
ly say  they  could  not  understand  it — the  more  they  studied  it  the  more 
bewildered  their  minds  became.  Otherswould  state  what  the  book  said 
and  appear  to  be  satisfied ;  but  on  asking  the  questions  before  men- 
tioned they  had  nothing  to  reply;  when  something  like  the  following 
conversation  ensued  : 

Q.  What  is  youv  fl  rat  rule  in  regard  to  the  pressure  oi  water? 

Class.  The  particles  of  water  and  other  fluids  when  confined  press  on 
the  vessel  which  confines  them  in  all  directions,  both  upward,  downward, 
and  sidewaj'S. 

Q.  "What  is  your  second  law? 

A.  The  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  qxiantlti/,  but 
its  hlght. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  close  each  orifice  with  a  cork,  would  there 
be  any  tendency  to  force  the  corks  out ;  if  so,  why  ? 

A.  As  water  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  it  presses  as  hard  upon 
the  cork  as  it  does  upon  the  tahe  opposite  the  cork. 

Q.  What  woxild  be  the  eff'ect  were  you  to  remove  the  corks? 

A.  The  water  would  press  just  as  hard  on  i\\Q  part  of  the  tuhe  oppo- 
site the  orifice  as  before,  while  the  resistance  would  be  tahen  away  on 
the  other  side  equal  to  the  size  of  the  orifice;  consequently,  the  arm 
must  move  hachicardin  the  direction  of  the  pressure  :  were  you  to  make 
an  orifice  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  size,  the  machine  would  stand 
perfectly  still. 

Q.  True.     How  may  you  increase  the  poicer  of  this  machine? 

A.  According  to  the  second  law;  l>y  increasing  the  hight  of  the  col- 
umn of  water. 

Q.  Can  you  nov:  explain  liow  the  'centrifugal  force'  tendi?, to  increase 
its  velocity? 

A.  After  the  machine  has  acquired  sufficient  velocity  to  overcome  the 
centripetal  force,  the  centrifvgal  force  tends  to  increase  the  p>ressure  in 
the  extremity  of  the  arms,  and  the  greater  the  velocity  the  greater  the 
centrifugal  force. 

With  such  an  explanation  I  have  never  found  a  pupil  above  the  age 
of  ten  years  (never  had  one  under  that  age  in  philosophy)  who  could 
not  understand  the  principle  of  motion  in  'Barker's  Centrifugal  Mill'. 
Why,  then,  has  not  Professor  Comstock  introduced  this  theory  into  his 
Philosophy.     Let  him  answer  for  himself: 

Haetford,  Ct.,  April  29, 1854. 
To  C.  F.  WixsniP,  Esqmre:  Dear  Sir  — Yqmvs  of  the  20th  is  before  me.  The 
explanation  you  give  oiiMe principle  on -whicli  '  Barker's  Centrifugal  Mill  works 
is  not  new  to  vie;  and  the  only  reason  I  have  to  offer  why  I  did  not  include  it 
among  my  explanations  is  the  dificulty  I  thought  common  instructcrs\ion\A.  have 
in  understanding  it.  In  your  case,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  have  an  instance  to  the 
contrary,  and  in  my  next  edition  this  will  he  one  of  the  explanations.  .  .  . 
You  can  therefore  make  the  explanation  to  your  class  with  my  approbation, 
if  you  wish  to  have  it  so.         I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  j.  l.  COMSTOCK. 

I  have  copied  the  above  article  verlatim  —  the  italics  are  mine.     I 
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think  his  excuse  a  vcr)/  poor  one — liardli/  Itetter  than  none,  and  am  will- 
ing to  leave  the  question  with  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  those  'com- 
mon instructers '  of  whom  he  speaks.  I  have  looked  anxiously  for  the 
promised  explanation,  but  do  not  find  it,  and  feel  disposed  to  present 
the  subject  to  common  instructers.  If  they  can  not  understand  my  ex- 
planation as  well  as  Professor  Comstock,  I  hope  they  will  pardon  me 
for  occupying  their  time.  Yours  tnily,  C.  F.  WINSHIP. 


THE     TOMBS. 


[EDE     CAREY. 


Busy,  hopeful,  eager  mortals. 
Where  the  blessed  sunsliine  falls, 

Scarcely  glancing  on  the  portals, 
Walk  beside  these  gloomy  walls. 

Woman  bowed  with  mortal  anguish, 
Men  in  dark  remorse  for  sin, 

Weep  and  groan,  and  pine  and  languish, 
In  their  wretchedness  within. 

Men  in  pride  and  honor  living, 

Women  innocent  and  fair. 
To  the  guilty  be  forgiving, 

They  have  woe  enough  to  bear. 

Look  not  on  them  only  seeing 
Sinners  on  the  downward  way, 

Look  on  them  as  fellow  beings, 
As  God's  children  gone  astray. 

Pass  not  bitter  condemnation. 

If  ye  can  not  know  or  tell 
All  the  strength  of  man's  temptation, 

His  resistance  ere  he  fell. 

And  though  in  a  path  forbidden 
He  have  walked  with  sin  apart. 

Think,  0  think  of  what  is  hidden 
In  thy  weak  and  ei-riug  heart. 

God's  own  law  he  may  have  broken, 
Yet  his  guiding  light  Avas  dim ; 

And  if  all  thy  sins  were  spoken 
Thou  wert  scorned  as  well  as  him. 

0  my  sister,  0  my  brother. 
We  are  weak,  are  tempted  all; 

Judge  we  kindly  one  another; 
They  have  fallen ;  we  may  fall ! 
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Normal  University,  alms,  Normal  School. — The  bill  before  the 
Legislature,  which  will  probably  become  a  law,  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachei's  appropriates  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Seminary  and  University  Fund  for  its  sujyport,  but  makes 
no  appropriation  for  erecting  buildings.  This  it  leaves  for  the  city  in 
which  it  shall  be  located  to  do ;  in  fact,  its  location  depends  upon  the 
liberality  manifested  toward  it.  The  trustees  are  required  by  the  act 
to  place  it  in  that  city  or  place,  easy  of  access  and  centrally  situated, 
which  shall  do  the  most  for  it.  If  Peoria  can  furnish  a  better  building, 
and  better  schools  for  model  schools,  than  her  sister  cities,  she  expects 
it;  if  not,  not.  Peoria,  Springfield,  Bloomington  and  Jacksonville  will, 
most  likely,  compete  for  it ;  there  may  be  other  places,  but  these  are 
prominent.  The  management  of  the  school  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
twelve  men  —  one  from  each  Congressional  District,  and  three  at  large. 
This  Board  locate  the  school,  appoint  teachers,  fix  their  salaries,  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  study  and  text-books,  determine  the  standard  of 
qualification  for  admission,  and  may  reject  any  candidate  that,  in  their 
judgment,  would  not  make  a  successful  teacher.  The  County  School- 
Commissioners,  in  connection  with  the  County  Judges,  recommend  the 
pupils  —  one  from  each  County  and  one  from  each  Assembly  District 
in  the  State  —  for  admission  to  the  school. 

Another  bill  is  also  before  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  the  Teacher 
for  each  township  in  the  State,  on  condition  that  in  it  shall  be  pub- 
lished the  school  laws,  and  the  official  decisions  and  circulars  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  free.  There  should  be  some  place  in 
each  township  where  official  information  with  regard  to  the  school  law 
and  its  workings  may  be  obtained.  Put  the  school  law  and  its  inter- 
pretations into  the  Teacher,  and  they  assume  a  permanent  form.  Send 
the  Teacher  to  every  township  treasurer  in  the  State,  and  the  people 
will  then  know  where  to  go  for  information  on  the  subject  of  schools. 
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This  would  be  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  more  expensive  than  the  present  meth- 
od of  issuing  circulars.  Many  would  see  the  Teacher,  read  it,  and  be 
induced  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  education,  who,  if  the  Teacher 
was  not  thus  thrown  in  their  way,  would  oppose  the  whole  system  of 
free  schools. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  law  proposed  by  3Ir.  Edwards  have 
generally  been  adopted.  The  distribution  feature,  however,  is  left  un- 
changed. Mr.  Edwards's  report  is  a  good  one;  his  twelve  reasons  for 
placing  the  schools  of  a  township  under  the  control  of  one  township 
board,  and  abolishing  the  office  of  District  Director,  are  conclusive;  but 
he  does  not  stop  here.  He  places  before  us  five  reasons  of  Honorable 
Ira  Mayiieav,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  fa- 
voring the  same  view;  and  also  the  opinions  of  General  Dix  of  New 
York.  We  must  come  to  this  plan  some  day,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  It  has  efficiency,  economy,  good  sense  and  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  education  on  its  side.  We  hope  to  find  room  for  some  ex- 
tracts from  this  report  in  a  future  number. 

The  Lobby  at  Springfied. —  Our  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Lobby,  facetiously  termed  the  Third  House.  It  is,  in  these  latter  days, 
a  very  numex'ous  body,  and  almost  any  one  may  become  a  member  who 
chooses,  as  the  number  is  not  limited.  Even  we  ourself  stood  in  that 
House  for  a  few  days  in  good  standing,  until,  getting  tired  of  'standings ' 
and  not  being  allowed  'sittings',  we  voluntarily  retired  to  private  life. 
The  Lobby  at  Springfield  is  well  organized  and  veiy  popular,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  a  sketch  of  the  opening  session,  furnished  by  one  who  was 
there.  On  that  occasion  <My  Lord  Coke'  took  the  'oath'  and  deliv- 
ered his  Message : 

Having  a  desire  to  witness  all  the  novelties  and  drolleries  of  the  Prairie  State, 
I  took  the  occasion  to  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Lobby  by  '  My  Lord 
Coke'.  As  the  clock,  on  Friday  evening,  January  IG,  tolled  the  hour  of  seven 
in  the  PLcpresentative  Chamber,  three  raps  of  the  gavel  and  a  call  to  order  soon 
induced  silence  all  over  the  house.  The  real  name  of  '  Rly  Lord '  is  AViiitxuy, 
and  he  resides  in  the  middle  or  southern  portion  of  the  State.  His  hair  is  gray, 
what  there  is  of  it ;  his  head  large,  and  his  appearance  rather  impressive,  but 
peculiar.  You  would  never  mistake  liim  ;  like  the  rest  of  your  Hlinoisans  he 
dresses  very  warm  and  wears  a  heavy,  thick  overcoat.  His  enunciation  is  too 
low  for  convenient  hearing. 

The  lobby  had  not  long  become  quiet  before  two  or  three  scions  of  oratory, 
pregnant  with  a  speech,  commenced  to  address  the  Cliair.  As  soon  as  con- 
venient, a  resolution  was  offered  suspending  all  further  business  till  '  BIy  Lord ' 
had  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  had  delivered  his  Message. 
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To  this  one  memlber  on  the  right  replied  that  when  'My  Lord'  took  the  oath 
t-wenty-five  years  ago  he  was  inaugurated  Si^caker  for  life,  and  with  full  pow- 
er to  name  his  successor.  A  Mr.  White  inquired  whether  the  gentleman  on 
the  right  had  been  nominated.  The  reply  was  that  '  My  Lord's '  will  was  made 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  left  had  not  been  nominated.  Another  person  asked 
whether  a  '  White '  man  had  been  named.  The  Chair  decided  that  the  discus- 
sion and  the  resolution  were  both  unparliamentary. 

Two  gentlemen  had  been  elected  Secretaries,  upon  which  one  of  them  pro- 
tested that  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  and  was  ineligible.  The 
Chair  decided  that  the  power  of  this  body  of  '  sovereigns  '  was  above  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  therefore  the  proposed  Secretary,  not  having  to  take  an  oath, 
could  not  be  excused. 

'  My  Lord '  now  proceeded  to  read  his  Message,  which  was  quite  lengthy  and 
'  musical '.  He  eulogized  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  State.  Nev- 
er lover  seemed  more  enchanted  with  the  beauties  of  his  bride.  He  proceeded 
to  give  a  carefully-prepared  statement  of  the  finances  and  to  recommend  meas- 
ures of  public  policy.  The  Illinois  Canal,  he  advised,  should  be  enlarged  to 
the  capacity  of  ship-navigation. 

He  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Bissell  to  erect  a  new 
penitentiary  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  as  the  people  there  needed  one, 
and  suggested  to  locate  it  where  it  might  best  tend  to  facilitate  business.  He 
also  counseled  the  farther  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  He  re- 
commended the  employment  of  the  College  and  Seminary  funds  to  legitimate 
purposes.  'Seminary',  he  said,  was  derived  from  semen,  seed;  and  inferred 
that  the  knowledge  to  be  sown  in  Seminaries  should  be  the  seed  of  future 
usefulness.  Upon  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  he  was  very  extended,  and 
in  some  respects  elaborate.  He  advised  a  more  stringent  discipline  than  '  Young 
America '  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  The  conclusion  of  the  Message  was  a 
general  counseling  to  consider  our  blessings,  etc.,  and  improve  them  properly. 
Cheers  followed  upon  the  perusal,  after  which  motions  were  declared  to  be  in 
order. 

After  several  motions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Message 
were  by  a  unanimous  vote  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  — 
about  one  for  each;  also  ten  thousand  in  German,  ten  thousand  in  African, 
and  ten  thousand  in  Egyptian. 

A  resolution  was  offered  affirming  that  Slavery  was  no  anomaly  in  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  mover  delivered  himself  of  a  regular  Union-saving  speech. 
Doctor  LiEB  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  hallooed  down,  on  the  ground  that, 
being  Clerk  of  the  House,  he  had  no  right  to  speak  in  a  meeting  of  the  'sov- 
ereigns '. 

A  gentleman  from  Alton  next  obtained  the  floor  and  was  recognized  by  *  My 
Lord '  as  the  gentleman  from  the  Penitentiary,  whereupon  he  was  taken  down 
amid  roars  of  laughter;  and  a  young  sprig  from  Jacksonville  got  the  ear  of 
'My  Lord  Coke',  who  thereupon  declared  that  the  gentleman  from  the  Insane 
Asylum  had  the  floor.  This  brought  down  the  House,  but  did  not  prevent  the 
young  orator's  grandiloquence. 

Some  other  comical  speeches  were  made,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

10 
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An  ensuing  meeting  was  held  at  the  Court-house,  at  which  standing  commit- 
tees were  announced.  These  Sessions  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time  till 
the  State  Legislature  adjourns.  It  seems  to  be  an  institution  up  here,  and  re- 
lieves much  of  the  dullness  and  monotony  of  life  at  Springfield. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  Knox  Female  College,  at  Galesburg,  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  January.  Thirteen  young  ladies  graduated 
with  the  honors  of  the  College.  The  graduating  essays  of  the  young  ladies 
were  highly  creditable,  and  evinced  a  clearness  of  thought  and  judicious  cul- 
tivation of  intellect  too  rarely  attained  by  that  sex.  The  examination  of  the 
difiFerent  classes  during  the  week  passed  off  with  interest  and  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  crowds  that  witnessed  it. 

Galesburg  is  a  pleasant  city,  and  has  already  acquired  a  merited  fame  for 
its  literary  enterprise.  Lombard  University,  Knox  Male  and  Female  Colleges 
—  all  with  spacious  buildings  nearly  completed  —  are  institutions  of  a  high 
grade,  and  throw  a  halo  of  light  about  the  place.  The  citizens  are  generally 
intelligent  and  kind,  and  probably  think  less  of  money  and  more  of  mind  than 
is  customary  for  a  Western  city.  However,  amid  all  their  aspirations  for  the 
formation  of  an  intelligent  community,  and  the  full  development  of  true  man 
and  womanhood,  one  very  important  feature  has,  until  lately,  been  overlooked. 
Their  ambition  has  soared  above  the  common  schools,  as  though  it  were  philos- 
ophy in  cultivating  a  healthy  fruit-bearing  tree  to  neglect  it  in  its  infancy, 
until  it  had  acquired  nearly  its  growth,  and  then  in  a  few  years  trim  it  into 
thrift  and  beauty.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  public  schools  bears  a 
woeful  testimony  of  their  neglect.  The  buildings  are  poor,  the  teachers  receive 
poor  wages,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  poor  schools ;  though,  in  justice 
to  the  teachers,  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  them  stand  very  fair  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  under  favoring  circumstances  their  labors  would  soon  tell  on  the 
schools  and  community.  A  change,  however,  is  now  taking  place — a  glorious 
change !  The  master  minds  of  the  place  have  wisely  considered  and  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  a  good  system  of  Public 
Union  Graded  Schools.  They  have  struck  with  a  bold  hand,  nor  will  they 
cease  their  efforts  till  their  common-school  system  is  renovated  and  made  new 
and  beautiful.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  great  cause  we  write  the  names  of 
Professor  Churchill,  Principal  of  the  Academic  Department  of  Knox  College ; 
Professor  Willcox,  of  Knox  College,  and  Professor  Standish,  President  of 
Lombard  University.  Mr.  B.vker,  an  old  laborer  in  schools,  bearing  recom- 
mendations from  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  and  others,  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  this  connection.  He  is  employed  to  labor  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
city  for  four  or  six  weeks,  and  is  bound  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 
teaching  and  infuse  them  with  new  life  and  spirit.  Other  places  would  do 
well  to  procure  his  services,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  attractive 
laborers  in  the  school-room  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.         j.  f.  e. 

Prussian  Gymnasia. — During  my  residence  last  winter  in  Berlin,  one  or  two 
Blight  changes  were  made  by  thc'Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  course 
of  study  in  the  Prussian  Gymnasia. 
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These  scliools  are  so  celebrated,  their  programme  of  instruction  has  been 
gradually  formed  by  so  many  years  of  patient  study  and  experience  by  the 
foremost  men  of  Germany,  that  their  latest  conclusion  can  not  but  be  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  us. 

I  give  below  the  table  of  studies  and  hours,  just  as  I  copied  it  from  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  —  the  official  organ  in  which  it  first  appeared.  Throughout 
Germany  it  is  the  custom  to  give  so  many  hours  weekly,  not  daily,  to  a  given 
study.     This  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  table : 


JJtllglOIl 

Gciimii 
L  itin 
(.utk 

iri->torj  and  Geography 
M-xthematRs  and  Anthmitic 
J'lijBicSjt  ?,  \  ituial  Philosophv 
N  itural  Sciences 
Di  awing 
■\\iiting 

Total  number  of  hours  weekly.. 


The  classes  are  named  by  the  Latin  Ordinals,  Prima  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  Sexta  the  youngest  class.  None  but  boys  attend  the  Gymnasium. 
They  enter  at  the  age  of  six,  begining  with  the  alphabet,  and  require,  as  a 
general  rule,  twelve  years  to  go  through,  finishing  at  eighteen,  ready  for  the 
University. 

The  year  is  divided  into  semesters,  or  half-years.  The  three  lowest  classes, 
Quarla,  Quinta  and  Sezta,  always  repeat  the  same  instruction  the  last  semester 
which  was  taught  the  first.  Slow  scholars  are  thereby  helped,  and  the  rudiments 
more  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  young  plastic  mind,  while  clever  boys  can,  and 
frequently  do,  jump  the  three  first  years  in  a  year  and  a  half.  But  at  Tertia 
the  opposite  rule  works.  There  are  too  many  studies  for  the  allotted  time  of 
three  years  remaining,  so  the  three  upper  classes  are  split  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Tertia,  Upper  and  Lower  Secunda,  Upper  and  Lower  Prima,  making 
really  six  classes  more,  each  a  year ;  and  Upper  and  Lower  Prima  each  two 
years.     I  am  not  sure  but  Upper  Secunda  is  two  years  also. 

Thursday  afternoon  is  their  holiday,  and  not  Saturday,  as  in  Illinois.  They 
go  to  school  at  8  a.m.  ;  each  class  has  its  own  room,  and  goes  out  between 
hours,  accompanied  by  its  teacher,  to  the  play-ground.  In  the  lower  classes 
the  same  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  class,  teaching  all  the  different 
branches.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  not  so,  different  teachers  have  different 
studies ;  the  class  remains,  however,  in  its  room,  and  the  teachers  come  to 
them  and  leave  them.  e.  s.  ay. 


Inequality. —  Much  has  been  written  of  equality.  Nearly  every  newspaper 
and  periodical  has  teemed  witl^  glorious  descriptions  of  the  fast-approaching 
day  of  equality.  Great  men  and  great  women  have  told  us  that  Freedom's 
flag  was  soon  to  fan  the  fevered  brow  of  Young  America  with  the  breath  of 
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tnie  equality.  But  when  shall  it  be?  Shall  we  wait  until  the  silken  threads 
of  eternity  ai'e  thickly  woven  with  our  earthly  existence?  Shall  we  wait  until 
the  children  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  witli  their  untamed  natures 
blunted  and  seared  all  the  better  feelings  of  us  who  are  toiling  from  day 
to  day  to  instill  new  truths  into  their  hearts  and  liglit  new  tapers  in  their 
souls?  We  do  not  plead  for  equality  in  the  political  Avorld  —  we  care  not  for 
that  at  present  —  but  we  do  plead  for  that  equality  which  we  as  Female  Teach- 
ers deserve.  Our  education  has  required  as  much  hard  toil  as  man's;  our  in- 
structions have  been  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  his,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
permitted  to  pursue  them;  our  board  and  clothing  in  this  age  of  delirious 
fashion  fully  equals  his,  and  why,  we  would  ask  of  the  superintendents  and 
committee-men  of  schools  in  this  State  of  Illinois,  why  are  we  not  permitted 
to  draw  the  same  amount  of  money  for  performing  the  same  amount  of  labor  as 
he?  Why  should  we,  standing  upon  the  same  floor,  presiding  over  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  hearing  one-third  more  recitations  per  day, 
and  those  often  more  complicated,  receive  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  less  per  annum  than  he  ?  Is  it  right  that  man,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  man,  should  be  thus  partially  treated?  If  man's  instructions 
are  so  much  superior,  why  make  nearly  two-thirds  of  your  teachers  females? 
Why  bring  the  education  of  your  State  to  such  a  low  standard?  One-half  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  State,  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  receive  less  than 
thi-ee  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  where  is  there  one  who  can  board  at 
four  dollars  per  week,  and  clothe  herself  respectably,  and  lay  aside  one  dollar 
for  a  '  rainy  day  '  ? 

The  air  is  now  resounding  with  the  complaint  throughout  many  portions  of 
the  United  States,  'our  schools  are  so  poor',  yet  what  inducements  do  they 
oifer  toward  their  improvement  ?  Let  them  offer  good  pay  and  they  will  ob- 
tain good  teachers  and  have  good  schools.  Where  is  there  a  man  who  has 
hired  money  to  educate  himself,  as  many  of  us  have  done,  who  would  think  it 
just,  or  would  consent,  to  labor  year  after  year  merely  to  live,  without  being 
able  to  lay  any  thing  in  store  for  the  future  ?  Let  such  a  teacher  be  found  in 
our  male  department  and  then  we  will  cease  to  complain.  The  report  of  our 
late  Superintendent  (of  Quincy)  plainly  assures  us  that  our  complaints  are  not 
erroneous,  for  in  his  monthly  average  the  female  teachers,  although  a  third 
more  in  number,  receive  but  a  trifle  more  than  half  as  much  money  as  the  male. 
Until  female  teachers  are  better  remunerated  for  their  services,  we  must  not 
expect  that  our  schools  will  be  filled  with  the  first  class  of  teachers. 

N.  M.  W. 

^  Indiaxapolis,  Janiiary  1, 1867. 

The  Teachers  of  this  State  met  in  the  Capitol  of  this  City  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  AVednesday,  December  20,  80  and  31,  185G.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Professor  Barnes,  the  President,  hav- 
ing just  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  of  course  could  not  come.  [Of  course  he  ought 
to  have  come  so  much  the  more. —  Ed.'\  Mr..  Thompson,  of  Crawfordsville, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  acted  in  his  place.  The  proceedings  were  as  fol- 
lows :     Opening  Address  by  Professor  LvniLiBEB,  State  Superintendent-elect. 
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Mr.  Bishop,  of  Hanover,  presented  a  long  paper  on  Phonetics,  and  pliilosoph- 
ical  method  of  teaching  the  English  language;  Dr.  Booth,  on  Hygienic  Edu- 
cation; Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  Bible  as  a  Text-Book;  Wednes- 
day morning.  Professor  Twining,  of  Crawfordsville,  on  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
vex-sity;  Afternoon,  Professor  Dillon,  on  the  History  of  Common  Schools  in 
Indiana ;  Evening,  Rev.  Dr.  White,  of  Wabash  College,  on  Connection  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Eeligion.  The  addresses  and  reports  -were  good  in  quality,  but 
tediously  long.  The  entire  business  of  the  meeting  vras  conducted  with  the 
utmost  harmony.  The  Teachers  of  the  Hoosier  State  seemed  determined  not 
to  be  left  behind.  Their  strongest  efforts  are  turned  toward  increasing  the 
ad  valorem  tax.  They  determined  to  send  out  an  agent  the  coming  year.  They 
secured  nearly  eight  hundred  pledges  for  their  journal.  They  highly  re- 
commended the  educational  management  and  character  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review  to  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  State,  and  instructed  their  Editor  to  send  to  the 
Corresponding  Editors  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  the  Keic-York  Teacher,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher,  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  the  Indiana  Journal  the  coming  year.  Their  subscription  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review  considerably  exceeded  ours. 
The  teachers  here  admit  the  existence  of  an  Egypt  in  their  State,  and  are  de- 
termined to  disperse  the  darkness.  Mr.  .1.  G.  Mat,  of  New  Albany,  is  the  Pres- 
ident-elect. Among  their  distinguished  leaders,  are  Messrs.  Henkle,  Hurtt, 
Chase,  Cole,  Thompson,  Twining,  White,  Bishop,  Vawtek,  McLane,  Snow, 
Superintendent  Mills,  Editor  Stone,  and  President  Mat.  Professor  Stone, 
Editor  of  the  Indiana  Journal,  was  reelected,  and  is  very  popular  among 
the  teachers.  D.  w. 

Our  occasional  correspondent  sends  us  a  note  from  St.  Louis : 

Dear  Hovet  :  I  have  been  employed  two  or  three  days  among  schools  in 
this  'Enpire  City'.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  boast  of  educational  officials 
that  'their  system'  is  about  perfect  —  a  sort  of  Minerva,  born  a  goddess 
armed  from  Jupiter's  head.     Who  enacts  the  Zeus,  you  must  judge. 

We  visited  several  public  schools,  the  Industrial  School,  the  High  School 
and  the  Washington  Institute,  about  to  bud  and  blossom  into  the  Washington 
University  —  to  be  a  University  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Here  we  found 
our  worthy  friend  Professor  J.  D.  Low,  of  Chicago  memories,  who  expressed 
his  due  acknowledgments  of  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
which  speech  he  insists  that  he  did  7iot  make  at  the  Banquet.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  Principalship  is  Professor  Tirrell,  formerly  of  Boston,  a  superior 
teacher,  and,  added  to  that  —  a  man.  In  another  department  we  found  Mr, 
Bliss,  whose  tact,  ability,  talent  and  address  gave  us  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  merit  and  his  future.  Had  we  time  and  room,  we  would  say  more  about 
this  Institution ;  it  greatly  interested  us,  and  we  would,  as  we  contemplated, 
have  visited  it  again  and  longer  if  time  had  permitted. 

The  High-School  building  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  city.  Its  construction 
is  magnificent;  it  is  beautiful,  and  justly  deserves  to  be  esteemed  a  Temple  of 
Science.     We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  internal  arrange- 
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ments,  which  are  generally  boasted  of;  an  omission  which  we  greatly  regret. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

We  made  our  home  at  the  Virginia  Hotel,  kept  by  J.  H.  Spark,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  West.  For  perfection  of  internal  arrangement,  general  tidiness, 
courtesy,  good  fare,  every  thing  to  make  a  hotel  desirable,  this  is  a  place 
hardly  to  be  beat.  We  found  here  an  old  acquaintance  from  the  Empire  State, 
Mr.  A.  Logan,  the  book-keeper,  and  renewed  old  acquaintance. 

On  Monday  we  witnessed  the  reception  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Mercantile  Association.  AVe  enjoyed  all  we  saw;  but  not  what 
we  heard,  which  was  about  nothing  at  all  but  a  confused  noise. 

A  Teacher!  —  A  lady  possessing  an  agreeable  address,  thorough 
experience,  and  general  popularity  as  a  teacher,  would  like  an  eligible 
situation  in  a  western  State.  She  has  been  engaged  in  a  female  iusti. 
tution  for  several  years,  and  is  amply  competent  for  a  principalship  in 
a  female  college.  Persons  desirous  of  securing  her  services  can  address 
the  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Ellen  Wellman  won  the  prize  {Illinois  Teaclier  for  1857)  for  the 
best  analytical  solution  of  an  arithmetical  problem  given  in  the  Mon- 
mouth Union  School.  We  glean  the  above  fact  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  A.  H.  Tracy,  School  Commissioner  of  Warren  county,  con- 
taining a  long  list  of  subscribers. 

In  the  list  of  members  of  the  Association  we  have  inserted  only  those 
whose  names  were  found  upon  the  Secretary's  minutes  or  the  autograph 
book. 


BOOKS     AND     PERIODICALS 


Books  have  become  a  necessity  to  most  men,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
each  new  issue  is  sought  for  has  quickened  the  energies  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers wonderfully.  Each  day  has  its  books  'just  published'.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  these  books  can  not  be  read  by  the  same  persons.  The  buyers  must 
discriminate,  and  any  suggestions  which  will  aid  them  in  their  choice  must  be 
valuable : 
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Ppescott's  Robixson's  Chakles  v.,  publisliecl  by  Phillips,  Sampson  and 
Co.,  Boston,  ■will  pay  for  reading.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  the  political  life 
of  Chakles,  -written  by  Robixsox,  has  been  famous  for  some  time;  the  last 
part,  the  cloister  life  of  Chaeles,  written  by  Prescott,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  issued  from  the  press.  Whoever  ventures  to  commence  its  perusal  may 
as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  devote  time  enough  to  complete  it,  for  the  charm 
of  the  narrative  will  assuredly  lead  him  on  to  the  end. 


There  are  also  upon  our  table  five  juvenile  books  published  by  the  same 
house,  which  have  provoked  our  curiosity  not  a  little ; 

Blue-Beabd's  Stobies  forCiiildkex,  translated  from  the  German  by  Cousin 
Faxxie,  is  inimitably  illustrated. 

KoBBOLTOZo  is  a  book  of  the  marvelous,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Table  of 
Contents:  Introduction  —  Two  Old  Comrades  go  off  Together  —  Messrs.  Nab- 
bum  and  Cable  find  things  changed  in  the  Giant's  Island  —  How  Kobboltozo 
bore  the  Giant's  Departure  —  The  Feast  of  the  Dwarfs  —  The  Search  of  Kob- 
boltozo and  Hammawhaxo  —  Gropings  Under  Ground  —  The  Gnomes  —  The 
Witch's  Cave  —  Kobboltozo's  Dream  —  The  Mer-King  —  The  Effects  of  Telling 
Secrets  —  A  Surprise  —  The  Fate  of  Kobboltozo  —  A  Beginning  and  an  Ending 
—  Mr.  Nabbum's  Museum  —  Conclusion. 

Bright  Pictures  from  Child  Life,  Worth  xot  Wealth,  and  The  Fairy 
Spectacles,  are  books  of  a  different  character,  very  neatly  printed  and  bound, 
and  would  send  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  the  little  folks  were  some 
kind  friend  to  present  them  a  copy. 


Voice  of  Iowa. —  This  journal,  announced  by  us  some  weeks  since,  is  now 
on  our  table.  It  is  the  '  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  Iowa  Phonetic  Association,'  and 
is  to  be  '  devoted  to  education,  local  history,  arts  and  sciences.'  James  L. 
Exos,  editor  and  publisher,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     $1.00  a  year. 


Prairie  Farmer. — We  have  often  been  on  the  point  of  saying  how  much  we 
liked  this  paper  —  its  vigor,  sprightliness,  and  common  sense.  Its  theme  is 
noble ;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  should  be  ranked  second  only  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mind.  We  do  not  wonder  at  its  prosperity,  nor  at  the  success  of  Mer- 
win's  Xorthicestern  Home  Journal,  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  best  news- 
papers in  the  West. 

Parlor  Dramas,  by  W.  B.  Fowle.     Published  by  Morris  Cotton,  Boston. 

To  the  lovers  of  colloquial  composition  this  book  will  be  acceptable.  It  is 
more  entertaining  than  the  Ilundred  Dialogues,  by  the  same  author,  which  proved 
so  successful,  and  will  be  in  great  demand  at  exhibitions  and  family  parties. 
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Of  the  same  character  with  the  above  is  Fitzgerald's  Exhibition  Spkaker 
AND  Gymnastic  Book,  but  containing  more  stage  directions,  and  in  addition 
some  well-selected  single  pieces.  The  publisher,  D.  M.  Dewkt,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  forward  the  work,  post-paid,  to  teachers  and  others  on  receipt  of 
eighty-seven  cents  by  mail. 

Jewett  and  Comi'any,  Boston,  have  just  issued  Alcott's  Laws  of  Health, 
a  sequel  to  The  House  I  Live  in,  and  have  undoubtedly  done  a  service  to  hu- 
manity by  so  doing.  Alcott  is  one  of  those  eccentric  old  doctors  who,  despite 
their  looks  and  oddities,  think  deeply  and  say  many  good  things. 

Howe's  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Travelers  is  a  book  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pages,  and  sold  exclusively  by  agents.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  work,  but  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  advertisement  in  our 
advertising  sheet. 

Crosby,  Nichols  and  Comi'any  are  out  with  a  new  edition  of  Gleanings 
from  the  Poets.  It  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  school-room. 

Hart's  Geographical  Exercises,  published  by  Ivison  and  Phinney,  looks 
remarkably  inviting. 

Clark's  First  Grammar  has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  It  is  designed 
for  beginners.     We  have  not  examined  it  yet. 

A  Teacher's  Appeal  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  His  Pupils  is  in- 
tended for  general  circulation,  and  should  be  read  by  every  parent  in  the  land. 
Many  teachers  send  one  to  each  of  their  patrons  as  their  own  letter,  and  find  it 
a  most  efficient  means  of  communicating  their  views  and  plans  to  parents,  and 
thus  securing  the  cooperation  so  much  desired.  Price  $2.00  per  hundred. 
Address  Talcott  and  Sherwood,  Chicago,  111. 

.   Dictionary. —  We  are  at  last  authorized  to  announce  that  Worcester's  Royal 
Quarto  Dictionary  is  in  press.     See  advertisement. 

Educational  Year-Book. — The  publishers,  Robinson  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton, have  forwarded  to  us  a  copy  of  this  long-promised  work.  It  is  interest- 
ing, contains  a  succinct  account  of  thr*  educational  systems  of  each  State,  an 
Almanac,  and  Teachers'  Directory.  This  last  is  not  so  full  as  we  had  hoped. 
It  is  amply  worth  the  price  —  twenty-five  cents. 
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PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    COMPARED. 


A  .\      K  hi  S  A  ■\' 
RpHil  before  tlic  Illinois  State  Toadiers'  Association  at  Cbictigo. 


In  discu.ssing;  the  subject  as&igued  to  ine  for  this  occasiou  1  shall  brief- 
ly contrast  the  two  classes  of  schools  as  to  their  present  character,  the 
extent  of  the  benefits  they  are  able  to  confer,  and  their  natural  results 
to  society.  I  shall  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  each  as  a  class, 
without  reference  to  particular  instances  which  do  not  properly  affect 
the  general  argument. 

If  we  look  at  the  two  classes  of  schools  as  they  now  exist,  we  shall  see- 
them  widely  different  in  character,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  private 
schools.  The  teachers  in  the  private  schools,  as  a  class,  are  superior  in 
natural  endowments  and  scientific  attainments  to  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  They  must  be  so  to  sustain  themselves  No  private 
school  with  inferior  teachers  at  its  head  ever  has  more  than  an  ephem- 
eral existence;  while  nine-tenths  of  the  public  schools,  taking  the 
country  through,  are  supplied  with  teachers  of  an  inferior  grade,  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  moulding  of  immortal  minds.  Else,  why  the  ne- 
cessity for  Teacliers^  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools?  Then,  in  the  in- 
stniments  and  appliances  so  needful  in  the  school-room,  private  schools 
are  far  in  the  advance.  What  proportion,  think  you,  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  have  any  sort  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  truths 
of  science '/  Even  the  black-board — that  indispensable  article  to  success- 
ful teaching — is  still  unknown  in  many  of  the  public  schools.  That  stu- 
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pidity  whose  estimate  of  a  teacher  increases  as  the  pittance  for  which 
he  will  labor  diminishes,  looks  with  horror  upon  black-boards,  air-pumps, 
electrical  machines  and  tralvanic  batteries.  But  where  is  the  private 
school  of  any  standing  that  has  not  more  or  less  of  these  appliances? 

Then,  too,  the  education  acquired  in  the  public  schools  is  not  educa- 
tion in  any  just  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  intel- 
lect, at  the  expense  of  manners,  morals,  and  the  organic  structure.  Bet- 
ter no  education  than  sjick  education;  it  only  tends  to  make  rogues. 
For  the  proof  of  this  assertion  I  will  refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  lU'tnoia  Tearlui-,  headed  'Is  this  So?' 

On  the  other  hand,  one  grand  reason  for  the  success  of  private  schools 
is  found  in  the  foct  that  the  child's  viorals  are  safe.  Private  schools,  be- 
ing few  in  number  and  patronized  by  but  few,  are  generally  located  at 
the  centres  of  population,  so  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  necessari- 
ly beyond  the  daily  ken  of  their  parents;  and  as  parents,  religious  and 
irreligious,  invariably  prefer  to  send  their  children  whei-e  the  moral  dis- 
cipline is  strict  and  vigilant,  morals  do  and  must  form  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. But  when  we  reflect  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  at  large  are 
either  willfully  or  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  private  schools,  the 
question  presents  a  very  different  aspect.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  often  as- 
serted and  as  facts  and  figures  prove,  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  a  State  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people  —  if  pauperism  and 
crime  decrease  as  the  masses  are  enlightened,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
serious  importance  which  of  the  two  systems  we  shall  sustain,  in  order 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  best  system  is  the  worst  managed,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  men, 
as  citizens,  as  teachers  and  as  Christians,  to  devote  our  highest  energies 
to  render  that  system  perfect  and  effectual.  Let  alone  the  wiser,  who 
is  conscientiously  opposed  to  educating  his  children  where  it  will  cost 
money  —  if,  indeed,  he  believes  in  educating  them  at  all  —  and  we  still 
have  left  a  large  majority  of  the  people  who  can  hardy  afford  to  dis- 
pense icith  the  services  of  their  children  while  they  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, much  less  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  the  private  school; 
and  how  shall  the  blessings  of  education  be  secured  to  this  large  class? 
Since  'ignorance  begets  poverty,  and  poverty  crime',  and  paupei-s  and 
criminals  are  a  public  charge,  it  becomes  the  State,  as  a  vnse  financier, 
to  adopt  that  course  Avhich  shall  diminish  its  expenses  and  increase  its 
prosperity.  It  costs  more  to  prosecute,  convict  and  support  one  crim- 
inal than  to  pi'ovide  the  means  of  education  for  a  score  of  children.  I 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  case  that  occurred  in  my  own  county,  where  a 
criminal  finally  escaped  the  hands  of  justice  after  having  cost  the  coun- 
ty over  two  thousand  dollars. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  two  systems  to  society,  we  see  that,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  our  republican  institutions,  private  schools  are  a 
failure.  They  are  the  nurseries  of  aristocracy;  not  the  aristocracy  of 
codfish  notoriety,  but  the  real,  unmixed  aristocracy,  which  despises  a 
poor  man  heccmse  he  is  poor — which  calls  men  of  moderate  means  '  small- 
fisted  farmers,  greasy  mechanics  and  filthy  operatives,  unfit  to  associate 
with  well-bred  gentlemen',  and  says  'free  society  is  a  failure' — which 
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threatens  the  overthrow  of  republicanisui,  and  is  hard  down  upon  our 
free  schools. 

Ten  days  ago  I  was  told  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  that  he  one  morning  overheard  a  boy,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
a  private  school  in  the  same  village,  taunting  another  boy  because  he  at- 
tended the  2}>'l>ii''  school,  and  boasting  that  he  went  to  the  Jdgh  school. 
(}nly  last  week  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  conversing  remai'ked,  in 
speaking  of  a  certain  private  school,  that  it  must  be  sustained.  Said 
he,  "I  don't  want  to  send  mi/  children  to  school  along  with  the  rough 
scuff  of  creation."  In  the  same  spirit  speaks  the  Southside  Democrat, 
a  paper  published  in  Virginia,  the  home  of  aristocracy  in  this  country. 
You  have  doubtless  all  read  the  extract,  but  I  will  repeat  it  as  pertinent 
to  my  subject.  It  says:  "  We  have  got  to  hating  every  thing  with  the 
prefix /yv'c,  from  free  negroes  up  and  down  through  the  whole  catalogue 
— free  farms,  free  labor,  free  society,  free  will,  free  thinking,  free  child-' 
ren  and  free  achools  —  all  belonging  to  the  same  brood  of  damnable 
i'smn;  but  the  worst  of  all  these  abominations  is  the  modern  system  of 
free  schools.  We  abominate  the  system  becau.se  the  schools  are  free." 
With  those  of  us  who  look  with  pride  to  New  England  as  the  place  of 
our  birth  and  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  all  this  twaddle  about  her  ad- 
mirable system  of  free  schools  goes  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  serves  to  show, 
however,  how  much  sympathy  we  may  expect  from  the  aristocracy  in 
our  efforts  to  elevate  the  masses  through  our  free-school  system. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  if  the  child  be  educated  in  the  private  school 
—  where,  I  grant,  he  will  generally  enjoy  advantages  superior  to  those 
offered  by  the  public  school  —  the  tendencies  are  that  he  will  soon  look 
down  upon  his  former  playmates,  though  he  be  their  inferior  in  native 
ability. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  public  school  ?  The  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  are  all  on  one  common  level;  rewards  and 
punishments  come  alike  to  all,  without  distinction  of  wealth  or  parent- 
age; and  attachments  and  associations  are  formed  which  'death  alone 
can  sever'. 

The  State  is  benefited,  not  alone  in  that  she  thus  lessens  her  expens- 
es and  increases  her  prosperity,  but  also  in  that  she  is  thus  enabled  to 
seek  out  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  where  talent  is  oftenest  found, 
the  gifted  and  the  good  to  educate  and  qualify  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tions in  her  government. 

In  the  absence  of  a  law  compelling  every  child  of  suitable  age  to  at- 
tend upon  the  public  schools,  let  the  earnest  teacher  go  into  the  by- 
places  of  his  neighborhood  and  seek  out  the  degraded,  ignorant  and  vic- 
ious, and  by  kind  persuasion  induce  them  to  attend.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  parents  in  this  State  who  do  not  yet  know  that  their  children 
can  be  educated  free  of  expense. 

The  teacher,  in  his  walks,  may  find  some  really  too  poor  to  provide 
text-books  for  their  children.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  making  it  the 
duty  of  school  officers  to  provide  such  with  text-books  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, let  the  faithful  teacher  provide  them  from  his  own  purse.  If  he 
does  not  gain  his  reward  in  this  world,  he  will  in  the  world  to  come. 
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Or,  if  he  is  too  poor  to  do  tins,  let  him  present  their  cases  to  a  few  of 
his  friends  who  arc  able,  and  the  work  will  be  done.  Neither  let  us 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  providing,  free  of  expense,  the  facilities  for  ac- 
quii-ing  the  elements  of  an  education.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  its  citizens  the  moans  for  a  common-school  education  (and 
what  intelligent  man  doubts  this?),  it  is  no  less  its  duty  to  provide  for 
all  the  lilghcr  grades  of  scholarship,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the 
University.  If  it  is  true  that  the  State  gains  by  educating  its  masses 
a  liitle,  is  it  not  trae  that  it  will  gain  stUl  more  by  educating  them  to 
the  highest  degree? 

If  any  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of  free  schools  because  they  are,  as 
a  class,  inferior  to  the  private  schools,  let  him  use  his  influence  to  render 
them  equal — yea,  superior — to  the  private  schools.  This  will  yet  be 
done  by  establishing  Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  —  by 
multiplying  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  by  appointing  on  examining  com- 
mittees men  who  will  not,  for  favor,  money,  or  fear  of  oifense,  grant  cer- 
tificates to  unqualified  persons ;  for  '  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.' 

Parents  will  then  be  enabled  to  educate  their  children  at  home,  where 
they  can  counsel  with  the  teacher  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  char- 
acter, and  where  they  can  detect  and  check  those  tendencies  to  evil  to 
which  most  children  are  prone. 

To  my  mind,  another  argument  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  in  places  where  they  have  been  fairly  tested  and  prop- 
erly conducted,  private  schools  have  invariably  died  out.  I  speak  fi'om 
observation,  and,  had  I  the  time,  could  name  instances.  From  this 
statement  I  will  exclude  our  large  cities,  where  the  aristocratic  element 
is  already  too  strong  to  be  easily  overcome ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
public  school  being  supplanted  by  a  private  school,  even  where  the  pub- 
lic school  was  decidedly  inferior  ?  While  but  few,  comparatively,  can 
afford  to  send  to  the  private  school,  every  child,  with  a  little  trouble, 
can  be  brought  into  the  public  school  for  some  portion  of  the  year.  In 
the  place  where  I  live,  with  as  mixed  a  population  as  can  be  found  in 
any  town  of  equal  size  in  the  West,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  six  child- 
ren of  suitable  age  who  do  not  attend  some  one  of  the  schools. 

One  word  move  and  I  will  dismiss  the  subject.  Let  us  not,  I  pray 
you,  my  fellow  teachers,  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  hand 
while  we  are  building  up  the  head.  That  is  a  sickly,  unnatural  growth 
which  expands  the  intellect  while  it  dwarfs  the  body  and  destroys  the 
soul. 


In  his  calm  retreat  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  Mr.  Macready,  the 

actor,  is  living  the  life  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  has  built,  at  his 

own  expense,  a  school  for  the  education  of  fifty  boys,  which  has  now 
been  in  full  work  for  a  year. 
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T     II     E        AGE     S 


The  earliest  of  the  Grecian  poets  tell  us  of  the  Ages  —  in  deep  and 
moving  lays.  The  whole  existence  of  the  human  race  they  compared 
to  the  life  of  one  individual,  and  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world  were 
compared  to  the  blithe  and  happy  days  of  merry  youth. 

The  poet  Hesiod  tells  us  of  hve  distinct  ages:  1.  The  Golden  or  8a- 
turnian  age,  when  Saturn  ruled  the  earth;  when  all  the  people  were 
free  from  the  restraints  of  law ;  when  they  had  neither  fleets  of  war  nor 
ships  of  commerce  —  neither  weapons  nor  soldiers  for  slaughter — when 
the  exuberant  soil  needed  no  toil  in  cultivation — and  when  perpetual 
spring  blessed  the  world.  2.  The  ^^ilver  Ar/r-,  described  by  Hesiod  as 
licentious,  filled  with  all  wickedness.  3.  The  Brazen  Age,  characterized 
by  violence,  savagism  and  warlike  plunderings.  4.  The  Heroic  Age, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  grew  better,  approaching  a  more  noble 
style  of  manly  life.  5.  The  Iron  Age,  when  all  of  honor  and  justice 
seemed  for  a  while  to  have  taken  their  flight  from  earth,  and  left  men 
exposed  to  the  wretched  torments  of  deceit,  treachery  and  unsuspected 
death  by  the  hands  of  pretended  friends.  This,  of  course,  was  the  age 
in  which  the  poet  himself  lived;  for,  to  our  conceptions,  generally, 
all  other  times  were  far  happier  than  our  own. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  retained  the  division  of  Hesiod — 
with  this  difi"erence,  i.e.,  he  omitted  the  Heroic  Age,  and  placed  the 
other  four  ages  before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  And  this  idea  was  after- 
ward introduced  into  philosophy.  These  ages  were  considered  as  the 
great  year  of  the  world — at  the  end  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
to  be  at  their  original  places,  ready  for  a  new  revolution  of  the  same 
a<Tes. 

Thus  was  Mythology  and  Astronomy  brought  into  an  unlawful 
and  blinding  connection.  Saturn  was  ruler  of  the  Golden  Age;  Ju- 
piter of  the  Silver;  Neptune  of  the  Brazen ;  Pluto  of  the  Iron  Age. 
The  duration  of  one  cycle  of  such  ages  was  variously  computed.  By 
some  it  was  2000  solar  years,  by  others  the  mysterious  number  7777 
years.  Orpheus  made  it  12  months,  consisting  of  100,000  years  each. 
The  Sibylline  books  made  it  ten  secular  months,  or  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  which  count  Spring  was  the  Golden  Age;  Summer  the 
Silver ;  Autumn  the  Brazen,  and  Winter  the  Iron  Age;  and  then  with 
Spring  commenced  again  the  Cycle  of  Ages. 

The  student  of  history  will  find  the  idea  of  the  ages  of  the  world 
deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  nations;  so  that  it  is  more  or  less 
interwoven  with  the  religious  sentiments  of  all  peoples  on  the  globe. 
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T  11  E      M  I  D  D  L  K      A  a  E  S  . 

In  tlie  "World's  history  tliese  were  i^eculiar  times  They  niaj-  well 
be  likened  to  Shakespeare's 

"Morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  daj''  nor  night." 

The  Dark  Ages  had  begun  to  pass  away,  and  the  enlightened  age  to 
come  upon  the  world.  The  stolidity,  cruelty  and  brutality  of  the 
one  were  being  broken  up,  and  a  better  state  of  morals  and  political  gov- 
ernment introduced  by  the  coming  rays  of  the  other.  The  unrelenting 
tyranny  of  absolute  despots  was  so  relaxed  that  privileges  and  favors 
were  granted  to  rulers  of  small  provinces ;  and  so  destitute  were  the 
nations  of  means  of  intercommunication  that  the  despots  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  the  dukes  and  princes  in  the  various  parts  of  their 
realms  were  doing  among  their  subjects. 

This  retirement  and  want  of  watchful  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereigns  engendered  pride  and  ambition  in  the  breasts  of  the  dukes 
and  petty  princes,  who,  in  many  parts  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  in  Italy  es- 
pecially, set  up  for  themselves;  and  hence,  each  town  of  any  importance 
became  an  independent  principality,  whose  chief  waged  war  against  his 
neighbor  duke  for  petty  grievances  and  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  All 
these  towns  and  divisions  of  the  country  were  nominally  subject  to  the 
king,  or  maire  despot,  for  all  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  common  people,  who  were  styled  '^ freemen' ,  but  who  were  as  far 
from  freedom  as  many  African  slaves,  were  subject  to  some  superior. 
Hallam  significantly  remarks,  in  his  history  of  those  ages,  that  '  it 
wSi^  i\\c 2)ru:Uege  oi  QVLc\\  freeman  to  choose  his  oicn  superior'!  We 
thus  see  that  the  name,  the  icord  'freedom',  has  been  in  all  ages  made 
a  handle,  by  which  a  few  have  managed  the  multitude. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  many  years,  till  a  bold  hand  and  more 
enlightened  head  executed  the  well-formed  plan  of  subduing  all  those 
smaller  powers  and  consolidating  the  many  governments  into  a  few  of 
energy  and  power.  Home  gained  the  mastery,  and  the  numerous  prin- 
cipalities of  Italy  soon  became  almost  extinct.  In  Gaul  the  '  dying 
clouds'  could  no  longer  *  contend  with  growing  light',  and  the  various 
Gallic  tribes  became  one  great,  conquer inr/  nation. 

As  the  student  of  history  now  reviews  those  ages,  passing  along  from 
period  to  period  and  comparing  all  that  remains  —  the  bare  outlines  of 
their  characters  —  the  great  residfs  of  their  being — it  is  to  him  encour- 
aging to  notice  that  all  of  greatness  and  of  glory  that  is  left  to  us  from 
them  was  developed  and  matured  while  the  best  style  of  Republicanism 
existed  among  them.  The  days  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Koman  Senate, 
when  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  pleaded  the 
rights  of  the  people,  or  at  least  appccdefl  to  them  for  the  safety  of  their 
country  against  a  horde  of  wolfsh  aspirants  and  traitors  —  these  were 
the  days  of  their  glory ;  when  mind  had  great  freedom  and  frequent  con- 
tact with  other  master-spirits,  which  exercise  developed  a  power  that 
will  not  die. 
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We  uiay  well  rejoice  in  a  far  luore  coti.ueuial  age,  but  one  that  de- 
mands more  great  and  constant  efforts  by  all  for  master^/  in  the  higher 
walks  of  mental  greatness. 

Mt.  Morris,  Illinois,  February  17, 1S57. 


0  U  T  H  E  11  X      I  L  L  I  Is  0  I  S 


Friend  Hovey  :  I  find  I  must  go  over  some  of  the  ground  where  I 
traveled,  in  imagination,  in  my  last  communication  to  the  Teacher. 
Improvements  in  schools  as  well  as  every  thing  else  are  advancing  with 
such  i-apidity  that  one  month's  time  changes  the  condition  of  things 
very  materially  in 'Egypt'.  The  people  in  the  North  ?» ?fs^  wake  up, 
and  not  be  sleeping,  Rip-Yan-Winkle-like,  or  we  shall  distance  them  in 
the  march  of  mind.  I  am  willing  that  the  Xorth  should  remain  con- 
nected with  the  South  if  you  prove  that  you  will  not  be  a  drag  on  all  our 
plans  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  great  State.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  secession  of  the  South  from  the  North  if  you  will  come  up  to 
the  chalk-line,  and  do  your  duty  in  the  premises,  and  accord  to  us  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  to  us  in  the  Constitution  under  which  we. 
both  North  and  South,  live.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  the  story  told  of 
the  colored  preacher  who  used  to  perform  the  marriage-ceremony  for  his 
fellow  blacks  on  the  plantations  in  all  the  region  round  about  him;  he 
was  famous  for  his  peculiar  tact  in  these  matters.  He  would  always 
conclud-e  —  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  make  the  contract  doubly  binding  — 
by  saying  'What  I  and  de  Lord  hab  jiued  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder'.  I  do  n't  want  what  the  Lord  and  our  fathers  have  joined 
together  to  be  put  ruthlessly  asunder.  Therefore,  we  of  the  South  will 
learn  'to  labor  and  to  wait',  remaining  ever  cheerful,  ever  hopeful  of 
the  future. 

In  order  to  keep  you  posted  in  school  matters  I  can  barely  allude  to 
some  things  that  have  taken  place  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  or  that  we 
expect  soon  will  occur.  Some  body  has  said  that  the  Europeans  look  to 
the  past  and  glorify  the  mighty  deeds  their  ancestors  have  performed; 
while  we  look  to  the  future  and  boast  of  the  great  things  we  and  our 
descendants  arc  goinrj  to  do.  A  select  school  has  been  started  by  Miss 
Paine,  in  Cairo  —  the  capital  of  so-called  'Lower  Egypt'.  A  common 
school  has  been  commenced  in  Mound  City,  which,  I  have  no  question 
—  for  I  have  lately  visited  it — will  grow  to  be  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  fact,  I  believe,  sooner  or 
later,  it  will  be  one  and  the  same  place  with  Cairo.  A  school-house  is 
in  process  of  erection  at  Ullin,  on  tlie  Illinois  Central  Kailroad.  Of  the 
schools  in  Union  County,  I  have  nothing  new.  In  Carbondale  we  find 
four  earnest,  faithful  teachers — Miss  Singleton  and  Miss  Roberts, 
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^Mr.  Bf:AOH  tiud  Air.  Holbrook.  31v.  HohUKooK  has  takeu  the  place 
of  Mr.  Babcock,  who  left  to  engage  in  otlier  busines.s,  after  an  examin- 
ation and  exhibition  —  wliich  passed  off  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  school  and  with  great  credit  to  the  teachers  and 
scholars;  but  he  left  with  the  esteem  and  benedictions  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  place.  His  post-office  address  in  now  Anna,  Jonesboro 
Station.  By  the  way,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  faithful  teachers 
who  7vin  engage  in  other  business  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  their 
friends.  To-morrow,  Saturday,  February  twenty-first,  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  Jackson  County  (and  their  name  is  legion),  as  well  as  '  the  rest 
of  mankind',  are  invited  to  meet  at  Carbondale  to  organize  A  County 
Educational  Association,  tiie  proceedings  of  which  will,  undoubt- 
edly, he  sent  to  you  for  publication.  The  s(diolar.s,  with  bright  eyes 
and  smiling  faces,  are  preparing  for  an  examination  and  exhibition  in 
the  Second  District  School  of  Carbondale.  I  have,  also,  received  au 
invitation  to  be  present  and  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion in  general,  aud  Common  Schools  in  particular,  at  the  examination 
and  exhibition  of  5Ir.  Scurlock's  school,  in  Clarion,  William.son 
County,  about  the  last  of  April  next.  So  you  perceive  our  lire  teachers 
are  at  work.  Vfork  aud  wotihiii/^ss  are  joined  together  by  God's  iron 
rale. 

Here  let  me  inform  those  'apt  to  teach'  that,  probably,  about  the  first 
of  May  next,  we  shall  want  a  first-class  teacher,  with  common  sense 
and  a  liberal  education,  to  take  charge  of  the"  Preparatory  Department 
of  'Carbondale  College'.  Who  offers ?  We  hope  to  erect  a  wing  of 
the  main  college  building  this  summer.  3Ieanwhile,  a  school  will  be 
commenced  in  the  third  story  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ncAv  brick  store  — 
forty  by  fifty  feet — which  will  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  all  pres- 
ent purposes.  In  Carbondale,  besides  the  worthy  men  I  mentioned  in 
my  former  letter  who  are  fast  friends  of  our  cause,  there  are  many  others 
no  less  worthy  —  Messrs.  Dr.  Mulky,  B.  R.  Brush,  Morgan,  and 
Hamilton  (the  last  named  our  excellent  police  magistrate);  Mr. 
Barrow  (our  county  surveyor) ;  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Singleton; 
Mr.  Thomas,  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon;  Messrs.  Marron,  Dively,  Black- 
man,  and  Mason  ;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Eldredge  (both  old  teachers 
of  distinction) ;  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Kean  (both  lawyers);  and  so  I 
might  go  on  through  the  alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  find  men  of  the 
right  character.  At  the  thriving  village  of  New  Duquoin  (we  will 
pass  De  Soto,  though  I  intend  to  refer  to  that  village  hei-eafter,  as  well 
as  to  some  other  men  and  things  farther  south,  in  Jonesboro,  where  arc 
found  many  noble  minds),  in  Perry  County,  Mr.  Ward,  a  young  and 
devoted  teacher,  is  doing  his  good  and  beautiful  work.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  spring  by  Mr.  CIas,  who  is  a  well-qualified  and  eminently- 
sucessful  teacher,  as  well  as  his  brother.  At  Old  Duquoin,  in  the 
Seminary  are — Miss  Paine,  Miss  Plympton,  and  Mr.  Saunders, 
leaving  their  lasting  impress  for  good.  Miss  Smith  is  teaching  '  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot'  in  the  common  school.  Among  the  fiist 
friends  of  education  here  are — G.  S.  Smith  and  all  the  other  Smiths, 
good  men  and  trae;  Messrs.  Spuague  and  brother;   iVressrs.  Keyes, 
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McCluer,  and  Winters;  the  Burbank  brothers,  and  the  Hinck- 
ley brothers ;  Dr.  Wall,  and  a  host  more  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  my  esteemed  brother  in  the  ministry, 
Kev.  J.  Wood. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Mount  Vernon,  reports  to  me  the  schools 
of  that  place  as  in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
from  some  of  the  teachers  something  more  definite  with  regard  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  schools  generally  i|i  Egypt  proper,  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  though  the  folks  north  of  there  are  so  anxious  to  be 
included  in  Egypt  that  we  are  willing,  if  they  will  conduct  themselves 
properl}-^,  to  act  in  a  kind,  christian  manner  toward  them,  and  enlarge 
our  territorial  possessions  and  accommodate  them  as  far  north  as  Spring- 
field, J?/^  no /a?YAer. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  appoint  the  next 
Annual  Convention  too  far  away  up  north,  in  some  unknown,  out-of-the- 
way  place,  like  Galesburg  for  instance,  for  fear  the  teachers  there  would 
not  take  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  attend  and  the  convention 
would  prove  a  failure,  and,  also,  for  fear  if  we  Egyptians  should  under- 
take to  be  present,  we  might  fall  among  savages,  or  be  eaten  by  croco- 
diles or  alligators,  and  thus  we  perish  untimely,  'unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung'.  We  are  willing  'to  meet  you  half  way',  however,  even  if  we 
have  to  go  attended  by  a  guard  of  armed  men.  w.  S.  POST. 


DO  N'T     SAY     YOU     CAN'T. 


Don't  say  'you  can't'  I  tliere's  joy  in  store 
For  all  the  happy  humble ; 

And  there  is  woe 

For  all  below 
Who  choose  to  fret  and  grumble. 

Each  has  a  duty  to  perform, 
To  'fulfill  an  order'; 

Do  what  you  can 

To  be  a  Max, 
And  Heaven  be  your  rewarder. 

Do  n't  say  'you  can't' !  but  strive  to  think 
That  old  Webster  never  meant  it; 
Or,  if  he  did. 
His  conscience  bid 
Him  long  ago  repent  it, 
12 
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GoT)  gives  to  every  man  a  task : 
Then,  like  the  bold  Philistine, 

Gird  for  tlie  fynj. 

Work  while  'tis  day, 
And  be  an  honest  Christian. 

Man  is  a  Reaper,  sent  to  bind 
The  harvest  golden-spangled ; 

And  mean  the  sloth 

Who  quits  his  swath 
Because  the  grain  is  tangled. 

Don't  say  'yovi  cant'!  we're  sent  to  toil 
Where  spades  and  sickles  glitter; 

Then,  brother,  hoe 

Your  honest  row 
Amid  the  sweet  and  bitter. 

Don't  say  'you  cau"t'  I  let  us  while  here 
Lean  one  upon  the  other; 

Descend  the  hill 

With  right  good  will 
To  aid  a  fallen  brother. 

The  clock  on  yonder  mantel-piece 
Is  a  picture  human ; 
The  brass,  in  part, 
Shows  man  his  heart  — 
In  part,  the  bell  is  woman. 

The  faithful  hands  move  round  and  round. 
To  count  the  swift  hours  golden; 

Each  tiny  wheel 

That  turns  with  zeal 
Shows  each  to  each  beholden. 

Then,  brother,  heed  the  simple  text 
And  be  a  better  neighbor ; 

Don't  say  'j'ou  can't'! 

But,  like  the  ant, 
Load  up  and  strive,  and  labor.  Knkkt-ilKxker. 


Reverend  Doctor  Nott  is  uow  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  President  of  Union  College  since  1804,  when  he  sncceed- 
ed  Jonathan  Murry,  who  had  filled  the  post  two  years.  "He  has 
graduated  nearly  four  thousand  young  men,  and  has  contributed  more 
to  the  cause  of  education  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  He 
still  enjoys  pretty  good  health,  and  is  destined  to  do  even  more  yet  in 
the  noble  and  patriotic  work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  half  a  century." 
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TEACHERS'     SALARIES 


In  our  own  experience,  hitherto,  we  have  not  found  increase  of  salary, 
however  desirable  for  every  man,  of  whatever  business,  to  be  productive 
of  a  more  plethoric  state  of  the  pocket,  excej^t  when  certain  principles 
of  laying  out  money  have  been  adopted.  If  men  choose  to  spend  their 
funds  for  whatever  the  impulse  of  the  moment  may  dictate,  it  matters 
little  whether  their  salary  be  6400  or  S800 ;  for,  in  every  position  of 
life,  the  higher  the  rewards  the  greater  the  opportunity  to  disburse, 
without  reference  to  the  future.  If  strict  rules  be  laid  down  at  the  out- 
set, and  Uved-itp-to  through  the  year,  then,  the  greater  the  salary  the 
greater  is  the  amount  available  for  the  future.  Teachers  are  proverbi- 
ally a  poverty-stricken  set ;  they  start  poor,  they  continue  poor,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  they  die  poor.  Indeed,  a  teacher  who  should  have 
cleared  five  thousand  dollars  by  long  industry  in  his  profession  would 
be  a  standing  marvel — especially  from  our  public  schools.  But  is  five 
thousand  dollars  too  much  for  an  educated  professional  man  to  hope  for 
as  the  result  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  devoted  attention  to  his 
business  ? 

If  we  can  hint  at  any  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  amount  may 
be  secured,  whether  by  showing  directly  how  it  may  be  acquired,  or  in- 
directly by  giving  causes  why  it  is  not  acquired,  our  intention  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

But,  before  we  open  upon  this,  let  us  oifer  one  word  to  a  class  of 
teachers  whom  we  have  purposely  avoided  in  our  former  papers  on  this 
subject.  There  are  many  working  in  our  broad  State  for  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  of  which  poverty,  hitherto,  has  prevented  the  enjoyment 
—  a  complete  mind-culture,  so  far  as  the  schools  can  give  it.  There  is 
many  a  maiden  working  in  the  wayside  school-house  for  little  reward, 
who  purposes  from  her  savings  to  collect  enough  for  a  course  at  the 
Normal  Halls,  that  then  she  may  go  forth  on  her  life-mission  of  doing 
good,  prepared  for  its  duties  as  an  intelligent,  noble-hearted  woman. 
We  honor  all  of  them,  and  on  these  Teacher  pages  would  bid  them 
'God-speed'.  May  the  change  from  the  lowest  rank  —  at  one  dollar  a 
week  and  board  around  —  to  the  highest,  at  ^800  per  annum  (which, 
we  believe,  is  near  the  limit  for  female  teachers),  be  speedy;  for  we 
need  them,  disciplined  by  just  such  toil,  to  help  us  along. 

There  is  many  a  youth,  too,  straggling  on  in  doubt  and  in  darkness, 
with  a  firm  resolve  to  become  a  man  equal  in  scholarship  to  the  best  in 
the  land.  We  would  grasp  the  brave  hands  and  acknowledge  even  the 
brave  hearts  of  i^ueh  teachers,  laboring  with  Christ-like  ardor  for  their 
charge,  and  striving  daily  to  become  more  full  of  the  jjojro/-  for  effecting 
good  in  the  world,  either  as  teachers  of  youth  or  teaehere  of  men.  We 
need  not  tell  them  to  save  their  dimes,  for,  amid  the  scorn  and  reproacli 
of  thepye.scji^,  they  can  see  in  the  misty  future  a  time  when  those  shall 
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be  changed  to  words  of  trust  and  confidence.  All  honor,  we  say,  to  the 
youth  or  maiden,  thus  working  in  our  profession,  and  developing  in 
themselves  and  iu  others  that  noble  thing  which  men  call  character. 
Gentle  words  come  not  often  to  them  now,  but  they  shall  come  here- 
after. 

And  now,  why  do  n't  teachers,  as  a  class,  succeed  in  laying  up  a  lit- 
tle money,  or  how  can  they  do  it?  That's  the  question  before  us  — 
interesting  to  all,  unprofitable  to  none.  ' 

1.  Teachers  change  their  places  too  often.  If  a  storm  is  imagined 
iu  the  distance  they  are  ready  to  nin  before  it;  as  if  they  could  find  a 
place  where  no  stoi-ms  shall  come.  Brother  pedagogue,  you  can't  do 
that  in  this  world ;  and  this  is  where  your  services  are  more  peculiarly 
needed  just  now.  If  your  place  is  a  'hard'  one,  so  much  the  more  need 
exists  of  a  true-hearted,  resolute  man  to  make  it  easy.  If  your  salary 
is  small,  make  yourself  a  necessity  to  the  place  and  it  will  be  made  larg- 
er. Teachers  should  never  despair  while  one  supporter  remains  firm. 
Storms  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  there  is  glory  in  overcoming  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  ignorance  and  superstition,  rather  than  in  turning  from  the 
way  dismayed,  downcast,  cowardly.  Heed  Carlyle's  rough  word: 
''  Who  is  he  that  says  there  is  a  lion  iu  the  way?  Sluggard,  thou  must 
slay  the  lion  then;  the  way  has  to  be  traveled." 

Besides,  if  a  small  salary  won't  sustain  life,  how  will  it  be  with  none 
at  all  ?  We  believe  teachers  are  more  likely  to  be  called  to  good  posts 
from  poor  ones  than  from  idleness.  Trustees  have  found  it  better  to  get 
those  who  have  a  heart  which  com])eh  them  to  work,  than  those 
having  hearts  indifferent  to  labor.  Above  all,  we  think  that  too  many 
teachers  keep  poor  by  just  working  long  enough  in  a  place  to  obtain 
enough  funds  for  carrying  themselves  away,  and  then  spend  that  little 
amount  in  finding  another  spot  for  another  toiling  hour.  We  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  half  the  teachers  who  read  these  pages  to  sustain  this 
position.  One  great  remedy,  then,  is,  stick  to  your  work.  The  trades- 
man must  do  it  for  success ;  the  lawyer  must  do  it ;  the  physician  must 
do  it;  the  farmer,  the  clergyman,  the  teacher  —  all  must  stick  to  their 
work  in  order  to  succeed  in  making  a  living  and  in  saving  for  the  com- 
ing years. 

2.  Teachers  are  too  fond  of  traveling.  We  know  that  the  breadth 
of  vision  which  traveling  secures  is  eminently  desirable  for  those  whose 
very  profession  is  not  to  make  small  things  appear  great,  and  we  would 
join  most  heartily  in  securing  such  a  sum  as  would  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  eye  for  seeing  and  the  ear  for  hearing.  But,  as  things  are  in  our 
times,  it  is  impracticable.  Is  it  not  true,  as  we  have  charged,  that  teach- 
ers like  traveling  too  well  for  their  pockets'  interest?  Do  we  not  always 
hear  the  question,  as  soon  as  vacation  begins,  *  Where  are  you  going  this 
vacation?'  But  railroads  are  not  saving-banks,  except  for  stockhold- 
ers; and  first-class  hotels — professional  teachers  will  use  no  others — 
are  expensive  not  only  to  their  proprietors  for  the  mirrors  and  the  fur- 
nishings, but  to  the  guests  for  the  enjoyment  thereof.  If  teachers  would 
make  money  they  must  be  keepers  at  home  They  must  believe  in  Chi- 
cago ami  the  prairies;  they  must  exercise  more  faith  in  the  Geography 
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and  in  Bayard  Taylor's  travels.  Young  teachers  especially  must 
remember  that  the  fifty  dollars  of  a  vacation-trip,  if  put  at  interest,  will 
be  fifty  dollars  still,  but  if  invested  in  railroad-tickets  will  cease  to  be 
their  own  for  ever.  It  is  hard  to  cut  off  this  great  joy  of  traveling,  but 
it  must  be  cut  off  for  the  first  few  years  of  life,  if  the  last  would  be  made 
comfortable  from  tlie  teacher's  stipend. 

3.  Avoid  all  accounts  at  dry-goods  or  hook  stores.  If  you  must  have 
them,  cast  them  up  every  week,  to  be  certain  they  are  not  growing  too 
rapidly.  We  suppose  that  most  teachers  will  call  that  parsimony  which 
Doctor  Franklin  would  call  economy;  but  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Doctor  Franklin  made  money  and  teachers  do  n't.  Speaking  of  books, 
the  question  occurs  as  to  the  library  of  the  teachers.  We  suspect  that 
our  professional  brethren  are  not  usually,  as  a  class,  quite  select  enough 
in  their  books.  It  is  so  pleasant  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work  to 
take  some  light  book  and  content  one's  self  with  its  prettily-turned  phras- 
es, instead  of  turningto  some  of  the  world's  master-spirits,  whose  thoughts 
in  rough  garb  demand  an  effort  of  the  weary  mind  Yet,  because  we 
believe  that  a  teacher  is  useless  who  has  ceased  himself  to  grow  in  ment- 
al strength,  we  would  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  cessation  of  toil  when 
school  hours  are  past.  A  few  dollars  rightly  expended  will  secure  many 
great  thoughts,  and  thus  the  mind  and  the  pocket  become  'harmonious- 
ly developed'.  Our  modern  wiseacres  will  pardon  the  desecration  of 
their  favorite  phrase,  but  it  expresses  an  idea  in  tlds  connection  worthy 
of  their  attention. 

In  conclusion  let  us  say,  if  teachers  can  not  be  economical  without 
being  miserly,  they  ought  to  prefer  remaining  in  poverty.  A  stingy 
old  school-master  is  the  meanest  object  in  Christendom,  as  a  provident, 
broad-souled,  heaven-working  school-master  is  one  of  the  noblest;  but 
the  thought  of  the  great  Doctor  Arnold — that  big-hearted  teacher  and 
earnest  man  —  is  not  an  unnatural  one:  "Depend  upon  it,  the  comfort 
of  an  income  already  secured  is  great,  ^olien  a  man  feels  at  all  unwell." 

Gibbon,  at  the  close  of  his  great  work,  informs  the  reader  thereof 
that  it  was  first  conceived  'among  the  ruins  of  the  capitol  %  Although 
it  may  appear  presumptuous,  yet  we  would  fain  shelter  ourself  under 
his  great  example  for  stating  that  the  idea  of  these  articles  was  first  con- 
ceived 'among  the  ruins  of  our  '■  ccqyitaV .  It  chanced  that  we  count- 
ed the  cost  of  living,  the  other  day,  for  the  coming  year,  being  surprised 
at  the  limited  stock  of  '  the  ready '  on  hand  as  the  result  of  the  present; 
and  having  carefully  included  every  probable  expense  to  which  we  shall  be 
subjected,  and  having  subtracted  the  sum  from  the  salary  we  expect  in  due 
time  to  give  our  receipt  for,  we  are  overjoyed  to  find  a  balance  in  our  favor 
of — $6.81.  Determined  on  securing  such  an  unprecedented  result,  we 
also  proceeded  to  strengthen  our  position  by  writing  an  article  on  the 
propriety  of  economy  in  cdl  teachers,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  sundry 
others  of  our  '  cloth '  to  commence  getting  rich  at  the  same  time.  Broth- 
ers, let 's  try  it  three  years  and  see  what  comes  of  it !     New-York  Teacher. 
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REMARKS  OF    DR.  GOUDY,  OF  CHRISTIAN   COUNTY 
0\  Tin;  COMMON-SCHOOL  LAW. 


[In  the  House  of  lleprofcntatives,  Febniary  3,  1857.] 

Mr.  Speaker  :  The  question  of  the  tv/o-mill  tax  and  the  manner  of  its 
distribution,  as  incorporated  in  tlie  school-law  now  under  consideration, 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  gentleman 
from  Shelby  (Mr.  Moulton)  has  made  an  able  and  eloquent  appeal  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  bill.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  discussion  of  the  two-mill  tax  and  its  mode  of  distribution.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Education,  when  in  .session,  discussed  this  principle 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  present  two- 
mill  tax,  and  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  it  to  tcrrltori/  as  well  as 
pojnilation. 

This,  sir,  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  basis  of  our  great  educational  in- 
terest—  the  main  essential  to  impart  vitality  to  our  free-school  system. 
It  becomes  us  as  citizens,  as  legislators,  to  indorse  the  high  and  noble 
sentiment  that  ^  tlie  propcrf//  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children 
of  the  State'.  This,  sir,  is  a  plain  proposition  —  it  needs  no  solution. 
It  embodies  a  principle  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  "The  princi- 
ple of  the  stronger  helping  the  weaker  is  recognized  by  Grod  and  nature'. 

3Ir.  Sparks,  of  Clinton,  inquired  whether  the  County  of  Christian 
received  more  moneys  than  it  paid  out. 

Mr.  GouDY  —  It  matters  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  my  county  does 
or  not  —  I  will  explain  herectfter.  It  is  the  great  principle  that  I  am 
after  —  and  that  principle  is  the  one  enunciated.  If  this  plan  was 
abolished  it  would  overthrow  our  great  school  system.  It  requires  no 
little  nerve  to  stem  the  current  of  popular  prejudice. 

At  a  meeting  composed  of  five  hundred  teachers,  held  in  Chicago 
on  the  twenty-third  of  December  last,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  change  of  the  principle  on  which  the  State 
school-fund  is  apportioned,  hut  Ave  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  in- 
justice is  done  in  some  cases  by  inequality  of  assessments,  which  injustice 
we  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  for  a  remedy." 

I  quote  from  the  'Illinois  Teacher'.  It  is  the  judgment  oi  practi- 
cal teachers,  and  is  entitled  to  consideration  before  this  legislative  body. 
This  system  of  distribution  has  been  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  will  quote : 

"One-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  divided  equally  among  the  districts, 
large  and  small,  and  two-thirds  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  population;  this  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  free-school  party  and  the  capitalists,  and  had  allayed  the 
feeling  existing.  It  was  operating  beneficially  and  would  tend  to  introduce  a 
system  of  education  free  as  the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun." 
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Goutleinen  entertainiug  opposite  views  to  the  principles  of  this  tax 
tell  us  it  is  not  to  the  general  features  of  the  law  that  they  object,  but 
to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  tax  embodied  in  it.  Then  for 
a  moment  let  us  examine  this  point.  Is  the  fault  in  the  common-school 
system,  or  is  it  chargeable  to  some  other  caused  By  the  revenue  acts 
a  tax  of  Gi  mills  is  collected  for  general  State  purposes;  only  two 
mills  of  this,  less  than  one-tJiird,  is  appropriated  to  sustaining  the 
common-school  cause.  Then  why  will  you  destroy  our  noble  common- 
school  system — a  system  that  may  well  be  termed  the  'birthright'  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  —  free  to  all  and  denied  to  none. 

But,  sir,  because  the  law  required  a  certain  portion  of  the  fund  to  be 
returned  to  the  counties  for  school  purposes,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  an  inequality  of  taxation.  This  inequality  has  been  existing 
for  years,  but  not  discovered.  Even  then,  if  tlais  be  true,  is  the  school- 
law  responsible  for  the  evil?  Does  not  the  same  objection  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  ^re  mills  collected  to  defray  the  exj^enses  of  the  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial  departments?  The  whole  tax  is  collect- 
ed from  the  same  base,  the  same  assessment.  If  there  is  error  in  one 
part,  there  is  error  in  the  whole.  If  the  County  of  Sangamon  pays  in 
round  numbers  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  rather  six  thousand  dollars  to 
the  mill  more  than  she  receives  back,  then  she  pays  seven  times  that 
sum,  amounting  to  nearly  forty-two  thousand  dollars. 

W.hy  will  you  destroy,  then,  one  of  the  noblest  systems  on  earth, 
when  the  evil  is  chargeable  to  other  causes  ?  Apply  the  corrective 
where  it  properly  belongs.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement, but  in  the  inequality  of  the  assessment.  The  trouble  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  assessors.  On  their  assessment  is  based  the  collection 
of  all  the  State  and  county  revenues.  If  your  premises  are  wrong, 
your  conclusions  must  necessarily  be  so.  Apply  the  corrective  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

This  may  be  attained  in  several  ways.  1.  By  an  equalization  law; 
and  2.  By  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issuing  instructions  to  the 
several  assessors  to  lower  or  raise  their  standard  value,  so  as  to  produce 
an  average  or  given  amount  on  real  estate  and  other  taxable  property. 
Some  such  course  would  tend  much  to  harmonize  and  to  produce  an 
equitable  ratio  between  the  several  counties.  Boards  of  equalization 
have  been  formed  in  other  States,  and  have  worked  well,  as  I  am  in- 
formed. It  is  designed  to  introduce  some  such  bill  the  present  session 
to  establish  and  create  a  board  for  Illinois.  We  trust  its  provisions  will 
prove  salutary — meet  the  emergency — and  restore  general  harmony. 

Similar  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  friends  of  common  schools 
in  Ohio.  Their  mode  of  distribution  is  siinilar  to  that  of  Illinois.  Some 
counties  paid  out  more  than  they  received  in  return;  and  others  the 
reverse.  The  County  of  Ilamiton,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  located,  paid 
out  over  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  1855  more  than  she  re- 
ceived back  —  and  many  other  counties  of  that  State  paid  large  amounts 
similarly.  This  at  first  was  loudly  complained  of;  but  they  did  not 
overthrow  the  common-school  system  —  thej'  reached  it  in  another  way 
by  creating  a  board  of  equalization.  And  wisdom  dictates  that  some 
such  course  should  be  adopted  by  Illinois. 
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; 

Again,  sir:  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  charging  the  as- 
sessors with  dereliction  of  duty — far  from  it  —  I  believe  them  to  be  an 
honest  and  honorable  class  of  men.  The  gentleman  from  Clinton  (Mr. 
Sparks),  says  the  assessor  of  his  county  is  a  correct,  high-minded  man, 
but  as  to  the  assessors  of  Bond  and  Shelby  he  could  not  tell  —  'they 
may  or  they  may  not  have  elastic  consciences'.  I  repel  all  such 
charges  —  to  err  is  common ;  and  it  may  be  the  lot  of  some  or  all  of  them 
to  commit  errors  of  judgment.  Each  assessor  fixes  a  certain  standard, 
by  which  he  is  governed  in  taking  real  estate  and,  personal  property 
within  his  own  county.  This  rule  he  strictly  enforces,  and,  so  far  as  his 
own  county  is  concerned,  the  great  ratio  of  equality  is  preserved.  But, 
sir,  when  you  come  to  put  counties  together  in  comparison,  a  great  in- 
equality is  found  to  exist  in  some  counties  as  compared  with  others  — 
showing  that  the  standards  are  as  different  as  there  are  counties  in  num- 
bers. 

If,  then,  the  common-school  system  were  blotted  out,  only  one-ihird 
of  the  evil  would  be  removed.  If  the  enemies  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation would  only  continue  to  carry  out  their  now  cherished  notions,  the 
wheels  of  our  State  Government  would  cease  to  move.  But  let  us  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Clinton  (Mr. 
Sparks).  He  advocates  the  principle  of  paying  back  to  each  county 
the  same  money  collected  from  them  in  the  two-mill  tax.  For  example, 
take  the  County  of  Macon.  He  would  have  the  Auditor  direct  the  tax 
collector  to  pay  over  to  the  School  Commissioner  thereof  all  moneys 
collected  for  school  piu-poses  from  that  county,  and  he  to  the  township 
treasurer,  and  he  to  the  districts,  and  they  to  each  tax-payer  the 
amount  originally  collected  from  him,  less  the  expenses;  or,  in  other 
words,  every  man  can  educate  his  oicn  child,  provicled  he  has  the  means 
to  pay  for  it. 

This  is  the  legitimate  deduction  of  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
gentleman — one  step  taken  certainly  toward  barbarism.  I  had  hoped  to 
hear  the  gentleman  propose  some  wholesome  remedy ;  he  proposes  only 
to  destroy,  and  offers  no  tangible  substitute.  It  is  a  maxim  that  '  a 
child  can  destroy  what  a  philosopher  can  not  build  up.'  I  will  do  the 
gentleman  the  justice  to  say  that  he  did  propose  one  measure  as  a  sub- 
stitute —  to  appropriate  the  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  This 
would  not  reach  the  evil,  for  all  the  moneys  in  the  treasury  are  collect- 
ed from  the  same  assessment  as  the  school-fund.  If  dollars  and  cents 
is  to  be  the  governing  motive  of  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  this  tax,  then 
they  have  the  argument ;  but,  sir,  we  hold  that  a  higher  and  more  no- 
ble end  is  to  be  attained.  We  want  to  place  a  good  common-school  ed- 
cation  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  We  want  to  carry 
out  that  noble  principle  that  the  properly  of  the  State  should  educate 
the  children  of  the  State. 

But  again  :  For  those  districts  containing  no  population  no  money  is 
wanted,  no  money  goes  there ;  but  there  are  many  sparsely -settled  dis- 
tricts, containing  less  than  half  a  dozen  families.  The  proportion  of 
the  school-fund  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  per  population,  would 
be  small ;  but  add  the  one-third  part  distributed  according  to  territory, 
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and  then  you  afford  uieaus  sufficieut  to  sustain  a  school  and  give  these 
children  the  blessings  of  an  education.  This  principle  will  hold  good 
in  more  populous  districts  of  the  country.  The  present  mode  takes 
from  the  abler,  the  more  wealthy,  and  bestows  it  upon  those  less  for- 
tunately situated.  The  County  of  Cook  pays  out  some  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  she  receives  in  return.  She  makes  no  com- 
plaint, offers  no  factious  opposition ;  feeling  that  the  principle  enun- 
ciated is  a  correct  one,  she  yields  a  quiet  submission. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close.  The  gentleman  from 
Clinton  (Mr.  Sparks)  charges  the  gentleman  from  Shelby  (Mr.  MouL- 
ton)  with  having  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  so ;  and  if  he  has,  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  his 
course.  Dollars  and  cents  may  actuate  and  exert  a  controlling  influence 
over  my  friend  from  Clinton ;  but  I  feel  that  the  member  from  Shelby  is 
actuated,  in  his  support  of  the  bill,  by  higher  and  nobler  impulses ; 
when  he  sees  the  great  interests  of  education  looming  up  and  demand- 
ing the  support  of  its  friends,  we  find  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
I  commend  him  for  his  course.  Would  you  have  a  man,  because  he 
has  assumed  a  certain  position  one  day  continue  in  it  for  life,  right  or 
wrong  ?  AVhat  would  you  think  of  a  physician  who,  when  called  to  the 
sick-bed,  examines  his  patient,  finds  a  dose  of  calomel  indicated; 
calls  again  on  another  day  and  finds  another  class  of  remedies  indicated; 
but,  to  be  consistent,  repeats  the  dose  of  calomel,  and  so  continues  his 
treatment  ?  You  would  look  on  him  as  visionary,  wild,  bordering  on 
insanity.  So  it  is  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  Let  truth  and  justice  ever 
determine  a  man's  course. 

But,  to  close.  Sir,  I  know  no  North,  no  South,  in  this  great  question ; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  array  one  portion  of  our  common  country  against  the 
other.  I  feel  that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  us.  I  think  we 
should  sustain  this  great  principle  as  becomes  a  body  legislating  for  the 
great  interests  of  the  people.  Take  it  away,  and  you  strike  at  the  very 
basis  upon  which  the  free-school  system  rests.  Sir,  I  feel  that  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  rests  upon  our  common 
schools.  In  them  are  sown  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  good  government. 
Every  improvement  and  support  rendered  these  primary  institutions  is 
but  strengthening  the  great  bonds  of  our  national  institutions.  *'  He 
who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lengthens  life." 


Ignorance  vs.  Knowledge. — Ignorance  pays  such  a  tax  that  we 
can  n't  imagine  how  any  body  can  afibrd  to  be  a  blockhead.  3IcCrack- 
eu  works  for  a  dollar  a  day,  while  Spring,  his  neighbor,  commands 
twenty  shillings.  A  wide  difi'erence,  and  all  caused  by  Spring's  know- 
ing how  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  McCracken's  want  of  knowledge  costs  hiiu  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year — which  shows  that  ignorance  costs  him  more  than  his  wife  and 
children,  house-rent  inclusive.  n.  y.  Dutchman. 

13 
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TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES. 


]Mr.  Editor  :  The  new  School  Law,  so  amended  as  to  be  in  the  main 
satisfactory  to  those  particularly  interested  in  it,  does  not  provide  for  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  That  is  unfortunate,  for  a  small  lep;- 
islative  appropriation  would  have  done  much  service  by  calling  public 
attention  to  these  valuable  institutions.  It  is  left,  therefore,  to  the 
County  Commissioners  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Will  these  gen- 
tlemen then  go  to  work  at  once.  There  ought  to  be  Institutes  in  the 
Spring  as  well  as  in  the  Autumn.  Call  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
your  county,  if  not  already  banded  into  an  association,  resolve  upon  an 
Institute  and  make  arrangements  for  one,  and  cari-y  out  your  arrange- 
ments promptly.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  few  attend  the  prelimin- 
ary meeting,  be  not  discouraged,  but  try  again. 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

If  you  need  help  to  carry  the  exercises  through,  put  yourselves  in 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Education,  who  arc  able  and  ready  to 
advise  you. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  prospect  of  a  more  thorough 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  Normal  University;  but  meantime  we 
need  and  must  have  the  advantage  and  assistance  of  the  Institutes. 
Messrs.  Commissioners,  will  you  be  pleased  to  bestir  yourselves  ?  Can 
there  not  be  an  Institute  in  every  county  in  the  State  in  1857  ?      H. 


DEATH    OF    THE    YOUNG. 


Oh  !  it  is  hard  to  take 
The  lessons  that  such  death  will  teach ; 

But  let  no  man  reject  it, 
For  it  is  one  that,  all  must  learn. 
And  it  is  a  mighty  universal  truth  ; 
When  Death  sti-ikes  down  the  innocent  and  young, 
For  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  lets 

Tlie  parting  spirit  free, 

A  hundred  virtues  rise, 
In  shapes  of  mercy,  charity  and  love, 

To  walk  tlie  world  and  bless  it. 

Of  every  tear 
That  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves, 
Some  good  is  born,  some  gentle  natm-c  comes. 

Dickens. 
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UNEDUCATED  CHILDREN  IN  CHICAGO, 


Extract  from  the  forthcoming  Report  of  W.  II.  Wells,  Esquire,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


It  has  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  importance,  at  this  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  number  of 
children  in  our  midst,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  who  are  entirely 
destitute  of  school-instnictiou.  It  appears  from  the  recent  census  of 
the  city  that  the  number  of  children  in  Chicago  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years  is  about  17,100.  I  take  the  period  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  because  these  are  generally  regarded  as  the  limits  of 
the  school  age,  though  many  pupils  remain  in  school  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Our  problem,  then,  is  to  account  for  the  school- 
instruction  of  these  17,100  children  who  are  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
school. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  at  any  time  during  the  year  1856,  after  deducting  those  over 
fifteen,  was  8,306.  This  number  taken  from  17,100  leaves  8,794  still 
to  be  accounted  for. 

The  census  of  the  city  aiFords  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  pupils  instructed  in  the  private  schools ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  our  question  without  this  knowl- 
edge, I  have  taken  measures  to  secure  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  The  result  shows  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  fifty-six  private  schools  of  various  grades  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  3,850  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  To  find 
the  whole  number  attending  the  private  schools  during  the  year,  we 
must  add  to  the  number  now  enrolled,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  550,  making  in  all  4,400.  Taking  this  number  from  8,794,  we 
have  yet  remaining  4,394  children  between  five  and  fifteen  that  have 
not  during  the  year  been  found  a  single  day  in  any  school  of  the  city, 
either  public  or  private. 

In  settling  the  question  '  How  many  children  are  habitually  absent 
from  the  schools  who  ought  to  be  found  in  them  ? '  we  must  make  some 
further  reduction  of  this  number.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  by  parents  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  at  home. 
There  is  also  a  small  number  of  children  that  are  either  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated  to  attend  school.  Perhaps  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  those  who  have  obtained  what  may  be  regarded  a  respect- 
able education,  and  left  school  before  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen.  It 
would  probably  be  a  high  estimate  to  put  the  number  embraced  in  all 
these  classes  at  1,000 ;  no  one  would  think  of  putting  it  higher  than 
1,394.     But  this  number  taken  from  4,394  leaves  at  least  3,000  child- 
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rcn  in  our  city  wlio  are  utterly  destitute  of  scliool-iustruction  or  any 
equivalent  for  it. 

This  is  no  tlicoretical  speculation.  The  facts  I  have  adduced  have 
been  collected  and  revised  with  the  utmost  care.  I  leave  out  of  ac- 
count the  fact  that  hundreds  of  those  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  schools  attend  less  than  a  single  month  in  the  year,  while 
hundreds  of  others  are  so  irregular  in  their  attendance  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  benefited  at  all  by  the  instruction  they  receive. 
Pupils  embraced  in  these  classes  are  ranked  the  same  in  my  estimate  as 
those  who  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance  through  the 
year.  I  would  gladly  present  a  different  picture,  but  the  facts  will  not 
possibly  admit  of  it.  The  truth  is  demonstrable  that  not  less  than 
8,000  children  in  our  city  are  destitute  of  all  proper  instruction  during 
the  period  which  is  to  decide  their  future  character  and  influence  as 
citizens  of  a  free  llepublic.  This  number  is  greater  than  the  average 
attendance  of  the  public  schools  during  any  month  in  the  year ! 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Boston,*  in  a 
recent  report,  arrived  at  the  very  gratifying  conclusion  that  "  there  are 
not  more,  on  an  average,  than  five  hundred  absentees  from  school  who 
deserve  to  be  blamed  for  non-attendance."  If  Chicago  compares  unfa- 
vorably in  this  respect  with  some  of  the  older  cities,  the  difference  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion, or  reluctance  to  provide  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  The  causes  of  this  difference  are  mostly  those  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  changing  character  and  rapid  increase  of  our  population. 
It  is  true  that  the  crowded  condition  of  the  public  schools  has  had  the 
effect  to  prevent  a  considerable  number  from  entering  them ;  but  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  city  that  rooms  which  afford  liberal  accom- 
modations for  a  school  when  a  new  house  is  put  under  contract  become 
excessively  crowded  during  the  few  months  required  for  its  erection. 
The  distance  of  many  families  from  any  public  school  is  another  serious 
obstacle  to  the  attendance  of  children,  especially  those  living  in  remote 
parts  of  the  city. 

But,  while  we  may  find  in  our  peculiar  circumstances  an  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  deplorable  condition  of  so  large  a 
number  of  children,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  fearful  relation  it  bears  to  the  future 
character  and  destiny  of  our  city. 

If  it  be  asked  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  number  of  absentees 
from  the  schools  ?  the  first  and  most  mitural  step  to  be  taken  is  to  fur- 
nish the  community  with  information  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  that  exists;  and  this  is  the  main  object  which  I  have 
had  in  view  in  presenting  the  foregoing  facts.  If  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago could  be  brought  fully  to  realize  tliat  these  3,000  children,  grow- 

*  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New-York,  in  his  recent  Inau- 
gural Address,  estimates  the  number  of  chiklren  in  that  city  who  are  liabitu- 
ally  absent  from  school  at  more  than  20,000.  In  Cincinnati  there  are  about 
41,000  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  8,000  are  never  found  in  the  schools. 
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ing  up  in  ignorance,  and  many  of  them  in  want  and  crime,  are  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  our  social  compact,  a  thousand  almost  imperceptible 
influences  would  soon  be  broiight  to  bear  upon  them,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  children  now  found  in  the  streets  or  in  haunts  of  vice  would 
soon  be  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  ingenuity  of  philanthropists 
would  be  tasked  to  devise  means  by  which  this  poisonous  stream  might 
be  purified  before  its  deadly  waters  are  mingled  in  the  full,  strong  cur- 
rent of  adult  life. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  schools  so  as  to  furnish  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  a  proper  amount  of  room,  ajjd  thus  render  the  schools 
more  efficient  and  attractive,  we  shall  do  much  to  increase  the  number 
in  attendance.  But  when  all  general  measures  have  been  tried  as  far 
as  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
large  class  of  children  will  still  be  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  unless 
some  special  means  are  adopted  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of 
school  instruction. 

lu  the  State  of  3Iassachusetts  a  law  was  passed  in  1850  by  which  ev- 
ery city  and  town  '  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needful 
provisions  and  ari-angements  concerning  habitual  truants  and  children 
not  attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years;  and  al-  ° 
so  all  such  ordinances  and  by-laws  respecting  such  children  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such  city 
or  town.'  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Khode  Island  has 
recently  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  the  en- 
actment of  a  similar  law.  In  the  City  of  Boston  the  influence  of  this  act 
has  been  highly  salutary.  "  The  territorial  limits  of  the  city  are  divided  in- 
to three  districts,  and  a  '  truant-officer ',  so  called,  is  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict. He  is  required  to  spend  his  whole  time  during  school  houi-s  in 
traversing  streets,  lanes,  alleys  and  other  places,  in  search  of  absentees 
from  school."*     By  the  efforts  of  these  officers  a  large  number  of  child- 

*The  following  account  of  the  labors  performed  bj^  this  class  of  officers  is 
taken  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

"  There  are  several  ditferent  classes  of  absentees.  One  class  is  composed  of 
the  children  -whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into  the  city,  and  who,  being 
more  or  less  indiiferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  have  neglected  to 
find  places  for  them  at  school.  AVhenever  the  truant-officer  finds  any  of  these 
children  idle  in  the  streets  of  the  district,  he  makes  such  inquiries  of  them  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  condition.  If  he  deems  it  expedient,  he 
accompanies  them  to  their  places  of  residence,  and  by  conversing  with  their 
parents  in  kind  and  respectful  terms  he  generally  succeeds  in  persuading  them 
to  send  their  children  to  school  without  any  show  of  his  authority,  which  should 
always  be  kept  out  of  sight  until  other  means  have  failed,  and  tlien  be  exer- 
cised as  a  last  resort. 

"Another  class  of  absentees  stay  away  from  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  such 
clothes  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  decent  appearance  among  the  pupils  at 
school.  By  patient  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  truant-officer,  he  can  generally 
obtain  from  various  sources  such  new  or  second-hand  articles  of  wearing-ap- 
parel as  will  keep  this  class  of  pupils  respectably  clad,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  continue  in  school. 

"A  thii'd  class  of  absentees  is  composed  of  children  whose  parents  are  so  un- 
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ren  avo  annually  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  idleness  and  of  constant  expos- 
ure to  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  brought  under  the  healthful  influence 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New- York  gives  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  respecting  this  class  of  children  : 

"With  such  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject, 
I  conceive  that,  of  all  the  measures  within  the  powers  of  this  Board  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city,  the  most  effectual  and  the  one  least  objectiona- 
ble in  its  operation  would  be  to  district  the  city  at  first  into  about  six 
or  eight  districts,  and  appoint  a  judicious,  benevolent,  kind  person,  tuale 
or  female  —  not  a  mere  hireling  —  for  each  district,  to  seek  out  such 
children  as  do  not  attend  school,  and,  by  kind  and  gentle  means,  and 
by  conversation  with  parents,  endeavor  to  induce  those  not  acquainted 
with  our  tongue,  or  failing  for  other  reasons,  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  good  results  of  such  a  system  of 
visiting  would  soon  be  apparent.  In  addition  to  this,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  operate  upon  public  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing children  at  school,  and  to  invite,  in  impressing  the  public  mind  with 
this  subject,  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  press,  and  of  judicial,  exec- 
utive and  legislative  authorities  of  the  city." 

fortunate,  or  idle,  or  vicious,  as  to  require  tljem  to  stay  away  from  school  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  fragments  of  fuel  and  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 
The  ofhccr  can  do  much  in  his  district  to  diminish  the  number  of  this  class  of 
absentees,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  absence  can  not  be  prevented, 
for  'necessity  knows  no  law'. 

"The  fourth  and  last  class  embraces  the  idle  and  dissolute  runaways  from 
school,  who  not  unfrequently  absent  themselves  against  the  wishes  and  com- 
mands of  their  parents.  Even  such  children  the  officer  tries  to  win  back  to 
habits  of  attendance  and  good  conduct,  and  is  often  successful.  But  when 
other  means  fail  he  complains  of  the  offender,  who  is  arraigned  according  to 
law,  and  if  found  guilty  is  sentenced  to  some  reformatory  institution  for  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  one  to  two  years,  where  he  will  be  instructed  in  the  common- 
school  studies  and  also  taught  to  labor  at  some  trade.  In  some  cases  the  child 
is  sentenced  to  the  State  Reform  School  during  his  minoritj',  not  so  much  to 
punish  him  as  to  save  him  from  apparent  ruin,  and  to  give  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  growing  up  under  good  influences,  and  of  becoming  a  good  member  of 
society. 

"During  the  year  the  three  truant-officers  have  investigated  about  three 
thousand  instances  of  absenteeism.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
this  statement,  that  three  thousand  different  children  have  required  attention 
from  a  truant-officer.  Probably  one  tliousand  children,  or  even  less,  have  oc- 
casioned this  number  of  visits,  as  an  officer  has  some  times  been  obliged  to  call 
on  the  same  individual  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten  times  during  the  year  to  keep 
him  in  school.  About  one-third  of  the  one  thousand  absentees  do  not  deserve 
to  be  blamed  for  not  being  in  school,  while  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  cen- 
gurable  for  their  absence. 

"The  truant-officers  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  complained  of  one  hund- 
red and  twelve  children  as  idle  and  dissolute,  and  about  one  hundred  of  them 
have  been  committed  to  various  reformatory  institutions,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive proper  instruction  and  discipline,  and  enjoy  the  means  of  reformation." 
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THE      TOWNSHIP      SYSTEM 


From  the  Report  of  I£ou.  N.  W.  Edwards,  late  State  Superinteudent  of  Public  In.itruction. 


I  WOULD  urge  tlie  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  Township  System, 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  one  board  of  education,  to  consist  of 
trustees  selected,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  the  various  districts  of  each 
township,  who  shall  have  the  control  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  scholars  can  be  better  classified.  By  giving  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  the  schools  in  the  township  to  one  board  of  education,  a  much 
larger  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  can  be  sent  to  the  same  school, 
and,  consequently,  can  be  arranged  in  larger  classes.  As  children  of 
different  ages  require  different  modes  of  instruction,  by  a  proper  classi- 
fication, the  teachers  could  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifica- 
tions to  teach  the  required  branches  and  the  children  to  be  assigned  to 
their  school.  If  there  is  a  proper  classification,  the  teacher  can  not  only 
instruct  more  scholars,  but  can  also  make  that  instruction  more  thorough. 
No  more  time  will  be  required  by  the  teacher  in  giving  his  oral  instruc- 
tion to  a  lai-ge  than  a  small  class.  There  will  also  genera^  be  fewer 
classes,  and,  consequently,  more  time  can  be  given  to  each  Wass. 

2.  The  schools  can  be  kept  open  for  a  longer  period  of  the  year. 
Under  the  present  system,  in  small  districts,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year,  when  the  older  boys  are  required  to  labor  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  shops,  there  are  so  few  pupils  remaining  in  the  district  that  it 
will  not  justify  the  expense  which  must  be  incui-red  in  keeping  open 
the  schools  during  the  year;  the  consequence  is  that  the  small  child- 
ren, who  could  be  educated  not  only  at  less  cost,  but  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  they  are  not  required  to  aid  their  parents,  are  to  be  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  Under  the 
system  which  I  propose,  when  the  weather  is  more  fjivorable,  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  months,  some  of  the  school-houses  could  be 
closed  and  the  children  assigned  to  more  central  schools.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  adoption  of  the  free-school  system  is  the 
provision  that  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  smaller  children.  The 
amount  of  time  thus  savedy  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  their 
labor  is  not  great,  would  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  supporting  free 
schools. 

3.  The  schools  can  be  graded.  The  board  of  education  could  allow 
the  scholars  from  any  part  of  the  township  to  attend  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  which  might  be  established  at  suitable  points  to  enable  the  ho?ird 
so  to  classify  the  children  of  an  entire  township  as  to  secure,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  all  an  equal  opportunity  of  receiving  an  education  in  the 
higher  departments.     lu  small  districts  this  gan  not  be  done-^-^^irsfx 
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because  there  would  be  too  few  pupils  ((ualificd  to  justify  the  expense 
of  a  high  school:    Second,  there  would  be  too  few  scholars  to  form 


4.  A  proper  emulation  can  be  encouraged  among  the  schools.  If 
the  charge  of  all  the  schools  were  committed  to  a  single  board  of  edu- 
cation, schools  of  several  grades  would  be  established  in  the  same  or 
different  buildings,  and  scholars  of  about  the  same  age  and  f[ualifica- 
tions  would  be  assigned  to  schools  of  equal  grade,  from  which  pupils 
could  only  be  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  by  passing  an 
examination  in  the  requisite  branches  which  they  must  understand  to 
entitle  them  to  admission  in  the  higher  schools.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
all  the  schools  in  the  townships.  Each  school  would  be  interested  in 
showing  that  as  many  qualified  scholars  could  be  transferred  from  their 
school  as  could  be  qualified  from  any  other  school  in  the  township.  In 
this  way  a  proper  influence  would  be  exerted  over  all  the  schools  and 
pupils  in  the  township,  and  the  board  of  education  could  in  this  way 
ascertain  the  reasons  for  some  schools  being  better  than  others,  and 
could  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  inferior. 

Such  a  system  has  been  adopted  in  New  York,  where  a  single  board 
of  education  has  charge  of  the  ward  schools  in  the  city,  from  which  pu- 
pils of  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  are  qualified,  can  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  as  thorough  an  education  as  is  afforded  at  any  college  in  the 
State,  at  the  Free  Academy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  without  any 
charge  for^uition  or  books.  It  is  easily  ascertained  which  is  the  best 
ward  schoflr,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  transferred 
from  each  ward  school  to  the  academy ;  and  such  would  be  the  case 
with  our  schools  under  a  similar  system. 

5.  In  small  districts  there  would  not  be  pupils  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense  of  a  high  school ;  the  consequence  would  be  that  only  a 
limited  education  could  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  district,  but 
under  the  system  proposed,  the  children  who  are  advanced  in  age  and 
qualifications  could  be  transferred  from  all  the  primary  schools  in  their 
districts,  and  received  into  one  or  more  central  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  in  the  township. 

6.  The  expenses  are  much  less,  as,  under  the  proposed  system,  the 
schools  of  the  entire  township  could  be  so  arranged,  and  the  scholars  so 
classified,  as  to  have  the  small  children  in  the  primary  schools  taught 
by  females,  who  have  been  found  to  be  more  competent  to  teach  the 
primary  schools,  and  whose  services  can  be  secured  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  will  be  incurred  in  the  employment  of  male  teachers  of  equal 
qualifications.  And,  if  necessary,  the  teachers  in  all  the  primary 
schools  might  be  employed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
principal  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  the  townships. 

7.  Libraries  could  be  easier  supplied,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a  greater  variety  and  larger 
number  of  books. 

8.  There  would  be  not  only  much  less  expense  in  supporting  the 
schools,  but  there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  erection  of 
buildiuas,  furniture,  etc. 
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9.  There  would  be  greater  inducements  to  build  up  institutious  of 
the  highest  order  iu  the  townships,  consolidated  districts  and  county- 
seats,  as  there  would  be  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  excite  scholars  in  the 
primary  schools  to  prepare  and  qualify  themselves  for  promotion  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade,  in  which  they  may  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
education  that  will  qualify  them  for  any  profession  or  pursuit  of  life. 

10.  It  would  encourage  aud  sustain  our  colleges  and  academies,  by 
furnishing,  not  only  a  much  larger  number  of  students,  but  also  pupils 
having  higher  educational  qualifications;  while,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  pupils  to  be  transferred  from  the  townships,  it  would 
enable  the  higher  institutions  to  reduce  the  price  of  tuition,  and  there- 
by furnish  greater  facilities  to  those  aspiring  to  a  collegiate  education. 

11.  Under  the  system  which  I  propose,  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
high  school  may  be  made  also  the  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  township.  He  might  be  required,  without  taking  too  much  of  his 
time  from  the  school  under  his  immediate  charge,  to  visit  and  examine 
the  schools  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  require  all  the  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools  to  attend  a  normal  school,  under  his  direction, 
for  one-half  of  every  Saturday,  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  best  meth- 
od of  teaching,  school  government,  etc.,  and  to  deliver  lectures  to  the 
schools,  to  be  assembled  at  the  central  high  school.  In  these  high 
schools  there  might  also  be  provided  all  the  necessary  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  for  the  entire  township.  By  consolidating  the 
districts,  there  would  be  pupils,  wealth  and  efficiency  enough  to  have 
all  the  above  advantages,  and  to  sustain  and  establish  schools  of  the 
highest  grade.  Such  a  system  has  been  adopted  by  late  acts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  and  has  met  with  favor  and  received 
the  sanction  of  nearly  all  the  Departments  of  Public  Instniction  in  oth- 
er States.  In  the  State  of  New  York  no  district  can  be  created  with 
less  than  sixty  pupils  without  the  approbation  of  the  Superintendent. 

12.  By  having  large  districts,  union  schools  might  be  established, 
and  the  resources  of  the  district  so  augmented  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
erecting  and  furnishing  a  building  containing  all  the  rooms  necessary 
for  the  graduated  schools.  I  have  lately  had  an  estimate  made  of  the 
comparative  expense  of  supporting  two  or  four  schools  in  the  City  of 
Springfield,  and  the  result  shows  that,  if  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for 
buildings,  etc.,  is  calculated,  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  city  of  sev- 
en dollars  per  scholar  per  annum,  provided  two  schools  are  established 
instead  of  four. 

All  of  the  late  legislation  of  other  States  has  been  in  favor  of  consol- 
idation of  districts. 


I  WOULD  rather  occupy  the  bleakest  nook  of  the  mountain  that  tow- 
ers above  us,  with  the  wolf  and  the  rattlesnake  for  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors, with  a  village-school  well  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  than 
dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if  I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  a  lazy, 
pampered,  self-sufficient  ignorance.  Edward  Evekett. 

U 
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X  0  11  M  A  L     U  M  V  1^  R  S  1  T  V     ii  ILL. 


An  Act  for  tlic  cntiililislinunl  ami  ii::iintinum-i,-  of  a  Xorinal  Uiiivorsit.v 


Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  people  of  the  State  of  lUi/ioits,  represented  in  the  General  As- 
saahlij  :  Section  1.  That  C.  B.  De.mu,  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  Simeox  Wkigiit, 
of  Lee  county,  Daniel  Wii.kins,  McLean  county,  C.  E.  IIovey,  Peoria  county, 
Geoege  B.  Rex,  Pike  county,  Samiel  AV.  Moui.ton.  Shelby  county,  John  Gil- 
lespie, Jaspei"  county,  Geoege  Buxsen,  St.  Clair  county,  Wesley  Sloan,  Pope 
county,  Ninian  W.  Edwauds,  Sangamon  county,  John  Eden,  Moultrie  county, 
Flavel  Mosely  and  William  H.  Wells,  Cook  county,  Albeet  R.  Shannon, 
"White  county,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  fx  officio,  -with 
their  associates,  who  shall  be  elected  as  herein  provided,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  to  be  styled  'The  Boaed  of 
Education  of  the  State  or  Illinois',  and  by  that  name  and  stj'le  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property,  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same 
at  jjleasure;  to  make  and  establish,  by-laws  and  alter  or  repeal  the  same  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Normal  University  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  established,  or  any  of  its  departments,  officers,  students  or  em- 
ployees, not  in  conflict  v,^ith  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States ;  and  to  have  and  exercise  all  pov.'ers  and  be  subject  to  all  duties 
usual  and  incident  to  trustees  of  corporations. 

g  2.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
be  a  member  and  Secretary  of  said  Board,  and  shall  report  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  regular  sessions  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  said  Normal  Univers- 
ity, and  communicate  such  farther  information  as  the  said  Board  of  Education 
or  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

^  3.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  receive  any  compensation 
for  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  except  his  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses, which  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  instructors  employed  in 
the  said  Normal  University  shall  be  paid.  At  all  the  stated  and  other  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  called  by  the  President  or  Secretary,  or  any  five  members  of 
tlie  Board,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum :  provided,  all  shall  have 
been  duly  notified. 

I  4.  The  object  of  the  said  Normal  University  shall  be  to  qualify  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  in  all  branches  of  study  Avhich  pertain  to  a  common-school  educa- 
tion—  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  agricultural  chemis- 
try, animal  and  vegetable  physiology  —  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens, 
and  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

g  5.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  at 
which  meeting  they  shall  appoint  an  agent,  fixing  his  compensation,  who  shall 
visit  the  cities,  villages  and  other  places  in  the  State,  which  may  be  deemed 
eligible  for  the  purpose,  to  receive  donations  and  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Normal  University.  The  Board  shall  have  pow- 
er, and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  fix  the  permanent  location  of  said  Normal 
University  at  the  place  where  tlie  nu)st  favorable  inducements  arc  oii'ered  for 
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that  pm-pose:  2>''oi'ided,  that  such  location  shall  not  be  ilifficult  of  access,  or 
deti-iinental  to  the  -welfave  and  prosperity  of  said  Normal  University. 

^<  G.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  a  Principal,  lecturers  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  instructers  and  instructresses,  together  witli  such  other  officers 
as  shall  be  required  in  the  said  Normal  University,  iix  their  respective  salaries 
and  prescribe  their  several  duties.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  remove  any 
of  them  for  proper  cause,  after  having  given  ten  days'  notice  of  any  charge 
-which  may  be  duly  presented,  and  reasonable  opportunity  of  defense.  They 
shall  also  prescribe  the  text-books,  apparatus  and  furniture  to  be  used  in  the 
University,  and  provide  the  same ;  and  sliall  make  all  regulations  necessar}- 
for  its  managment.  And  the  Board  shall  liave  power  to  recognize  auxiliary 
institutions  when  deemed  practical  :  provided,  that  sucli  auxiliary  institu- 
tions shall  not  receive  any  appropriation  from  the  Seminarj-  or  University 
fund. 

I  7.  Eacli  county  Avithin  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction 
for  one  pupil  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner: 
The  School  Commissioner  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  names 
of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall  present 
the  same  to  the  County  Court;  or,  in  counties  acting  under  township  organi- 
zation, to  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  tlie  School  Commissioner, 
examine  all  applicants  so  presented  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education 
may  direct,  and  from  the  nun'.ber  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  i^ossess  the  re- 
quisite qualifications,  such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in  Represent- 
ative districts  composed  of  more  than  one  county  the  School  Commissioner  and 
Count}'  Judge,  or  the  School  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  tlie  several  counties  composing  such  representative  districts,  shall  meet  at 
the  Clerk's  office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and  from  the  appli- 
cants so  presented  to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  shall 
select  by  lot  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  entitled.  The  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign 
and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  within  the  State  in  case  that  engagements  can  be  secured 
by  reasonable  efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
such  fees  for  tuition  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

§  8.  The  interest  of  the  University  and  Seminary  fund,  or  such  part  there- 
of as  may  be  found  necessary,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  Normal  University,  and  shall  be  paid  on  tiie  order  of  the  Board 
of  Education  from  the  Treasury  of  tlie  State  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  part  of 
the  interest  of  said  fund  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  sites  or  for  buildings  for 
said  University. 

^  9.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  appropriate  the  one  thousand  dollars  re- 
ceived from  ^Messrs.  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Massaclmsetts.  by  the  late  Su- 
perintendent, to  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of  tlie  Normal  Univers- 
ity when  established;  and  hereafter,  all  gifts,  grants  and  demises  which  may 
be  made  to  the  said  Normal  University  shall  bo  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donors  of  the  same. 

?  10.  The  Board  of  Corporators  herein  named,  and  their  successors,  shall 
each  of  them  hold  their  office  for  tlie  term  of  six  years:  provided,  that  at  tlie 
first  meeting  of  the  said  Board  the  said  corporators  shall  determine  by  lot,  so 
that  one-third  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for  four  years,  and 
one-third  for  six  years.  The  Governor,  by  and  witli  the  advice  and  consent, 
of  the  Senate,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  at  any  time  occur  in  said  Board, 
by  appointment  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  same. 

^  11.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  at  each  biennial  meeting  there- 
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after,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  to  elect  one  of  their  number  Presi- 
dent, who  shall  serve  until  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Board  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected. 

^  12.  At  each  biennial  meeting  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  appoint 
a  Treasurer,  Avho  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  who  shall  give  bond 
with  such  security  as  the  Board  may  direct,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis- 
eharge  of  the  duties  of  his  olfice. 

I  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage,  and  be  published 
and  distributed  as  an  appendix  to  the  School  Law. 

Approved  Fobrnary  18, 1857. 


EDITORS'    TABLE 


The  following  note  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  just 
received.  We  regret  that  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  Amended  School  Law 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  3, 1857. 

Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  Normal  University  Bill  for 
publication  in  the  Teacher.  •^'In  reply  to  numerous  letters  received  from  all 
portions  of  the  State,  asking  when  the  Amended  School  Bill  will  be  published, 
and  urgently  requesting  me  to  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  have 
to  answer  that  a  copy  of  that  bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printers 
for  some  days,  but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  state  when  its  publication  may  be 
expected. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  act  are  entirely  unlike  many  of  those  in  the  old, 
and  from  that  fact,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the  new  law  went  into  effect  on 
the  sixteenth  of  last  month,  I  have  been  exceedingly  desirous  of  securing  its 
publication  and  circulation  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  As  «oon  as  the  law 
is  received  by  this  Depai'tment,  it  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  various  counties  for  distribution. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  POWELL,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction. 

Before  us  lies  a  '  Voice  from  Egypt ',  part  of  which  is  in  order. 

"Thinking  that  your  readers  might  like  to  hear  from  the  'Land  of  Shad- 
ows', I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  them  what  is  going  on  down  here.  We  do  n't 
wish  io  be  beMnd  the  times  on  the  subject  of  education.     There  are  in  onr 
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county  (Gallatin)  almost  as  many  schools  in  operation  as  there  arc  districts, 
many  of  them  conducted  by  able  men,  an  honor  to  any  community  —  yea,  even 
to  the  boasted  North.  Still,  we  admit  that  our  friends  up  there  have,  and 
probably  will  have  for  some  time  to  come,  greater  facilities  for  educating  than 
we.  Do  n't  understand  me  that  we  are  discouraged  in  a  comparison  with  our 
proud  neighbors ;  for,  while  steam  does  the  work  and  lightning  the  talking  for 
them,  no  Yankee  has  yet  been  able  to  apply  these  in  the  school-room.  They 
won't  work  there ;  ergo,  we  do  n't  consider  our  case  hopeless.  *  They  who 
aforetime  dwelt  in  darkness  and  shadows  have  seen  a  great  light.'  " 

The  continuation,  though  out  of  order,  we  give  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  we  think  '  J.  M.'  mistakes  the  spirit  and  import  of  our  cor- 
respondent's 'Notes  by  the  Way'.  He  judged  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  wrote  hastily  his  first  impressions. 

•'  Now  for  a  word  with  our  friend  D.  W.,  who  rendered  us  such  signal  service 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Teacher.  Standing,  like  the  Great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  the  midst  of  the  hill  of  science,  the  '  Athens  of  Illinois ',  he  lifts 
up  his  voice  and  cries  aloud  in  our  behalf,  "  One  school  commissioner  wants 
seventy-five  live  teachers  to  supply  his  county,  another  fifty,"  and  then  adds, 
"  it  is  so  all  through  the  South."  Ti-uly,  this  is  complimentai'y,  '  lifting  up  our 
hands  and  raising  the  Macedonian  cry '.  Then  follows  this  solemn  appeal: 
"  Teachers  of  the  North,  shall  this  cry  be  in  vain  ?  "  Again :  '<  A  few  teach- 
ers, a  few  years  ago,  penetrated  this  region,  and  have  accomplished  a  glorious 
work ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done  "  Now,  Brother  Pedagogues 
of  Egypt,  all  at  once,  what  do  you  think  of  the  above  picture  ?  Is  it  not  quite 
flattering?  Shall  we  not  unanimously  invite  our  friend  to  continue  drawing 
such  pictures  until  every  mother's  son  in  all  this  land  of  <  Egypt '  shall  have 
as  big  a  head  as  any  North-man's,  and  our  wives  and  daughters  shall  wear 
hooped  skirts,  which,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Ancient  Egypt,  shall  tell  to  all  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  Suckerdom,  that  we  are  an  intelligent  people  ? 

"  Should  any  friendly  teachers  from  the  North  feel  disposed  to  come  and 
help  us,  and  we  should  find  them  worthy  and  need  them,  we  will  employ  them ; 
otherwise,  we  will  try  to  make  good  citizens  of  them." 

Edwin  Flagg,  Esquire,  together  with  his  associates,  is  at  work  in 
Old  Wayne,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  what  follows : 

"Wayne  County  has  just  made  a  mighty  efi'ort,  and,  'mid  throes  and  con- 
vulsions, a  Teacher.?'  Institute  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  mere  skele- 
ton of -most  abject  infancy  now,  but,  perhaps,  by  fostering  and  watchful  atten- 
tion, it  may  reach  rugged  manhood.  And  to  you,  sir,  as  a  '  public  parent  of 
the  cause',  we  would  look,  as  did  the  Ancients  to  their  patriarchs,  for  counsel 
and  advice,  and  also  (will  you  pardon  our  boldness  ? ),  for  individual  assistance 
from  some  of  your  numerous  Board,  in  the  form  of  speakers  and  instructers 
at  our  adjourned  meeting  on  the  eighth  day  of  April  next, 

"We  issued  a  call,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  directors,  and 
only  an  exceeding  few  could  be  induced  to  come.  Those  that  did  not  come  are 
the  very  ones  that  the  society  will  most  benefit  — or,  rather,  the  ones  it  ought 
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most  to  liencfit.  Now  liow  are  they  to  be  reached?  AVc  had  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  organizing  the  Association -on  account  of  numbers ;  but,  as  there  was 
a  lively  interest  felt  lest  the  second  attempt  should  go  down  without  success, 
the  leading  citizens  stepped  forward,  and  thirty  affixed  their  names  to  a  con- 
stitution and  unanimously  chose  Dr.  J.  D.  Cope,  of  the  firm  of  Copk  and  Low- 
iiKY,  President ;  and,  with  the  smiles  of  Providexce.  we  liope  to  Ccq)e  with 
the  most  successful  of  our  cotemporaries. 

"Much  credit  is  due  Wm.  M.  IIaumox,  Esquire,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Avho  gave 
the  Society  an  eloquent  Address  upon  school  interests  in  general ;  also  our 
fellow  citizen  Robekt  Bell,  Esquire,  who  generously  assisted  in  procuring 
public  speakers.  As  a  slight  expression  of  the  result  of  the  effort  wc  have 
made,  I  send  you  the  names  of  all  the  teachers  that  were  present  as  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Illinois  Teaclier." 

Nobly  done  !  —  every  teacher  a  subscriber  to  the  Teacher  !  We  be- 
gin to  fear  that  our  Associate,  Mr.  Post,  is  about  right  when  he  tells 
us  that  we  of  the  North  must  wake  up,  or  be  distanced  by  the  South 
—  yea,  even  a  drag  on  her.  We  hope  he  won't  secede,  however,  till 
he  has  given  us  a  fair  trial.     We  ask  a  little  time. 

PuixcETON  Uxiox  School. —  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  .T.  A. 
Sewell,  assisted  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  The  Doctor  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  first  law  of  Natuue  —  order.  All  the  departments  of  the 
school  exhibited  this  characteristic.  The  pupils  in  their  recitations  showed 
that  to  repeat  their  lessons  was  not  all,  but  that  to  understand  was  more.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  320.  The  noble  brick  edifice  in  whicli  the 
school  is  held  speaks  louder  tlian  words  that  the  citizens  of  Princeton  feel  as 
they  should  upon  the  subject  of  education.  This  is  the  home  of  the  aged  and 
venerable  Father  Church,  who,  though  apparently  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave,  yet  is  full  of  zeal  for  the  glorious  cause ;  and  may  we  not  here  breathe 
the  prayer  that,  when  he  falls,  his  mantle  may  fall  on  some  one  who  shall  fill 
his  place  ?  Yes ;  though  he  leaves  us,  his  works  will  follow  him.  Jlay  his 
remaining  life  be  happy  and  prosperous,  and  his  death  as  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant as  he  has  lived.  i'.  w. 

Normal  University. —  A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal 
University  is  called,  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  3Iarch. 

Rock  River  Seminary,  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  county,  will  grow  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  the  coming  year,  through  our  Asso- 
ciate Editor,  W.  S.  Pope,  who  is  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  the 
German  Language.     Please  make  a  note  of  this  Institution. 

Honorable  Horace  Mann  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  lecture 
before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Knox  county,  to  be  held  in  Abingdon 
some  time  this  month — day  not  yet  definitely  fixed. 
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"Who  shall  be  PRiNCirAL  of  the  Normal  University?" — 
We  can  not  answer  this  question,  but  wc  can  say  what  'manner  of  man' 
ought  to  be.  He  ought  to  be  a  resident  of  Illinois,  acquainted  with  her 
jjeople  and  her  schools ;  he  ought  to  be  a  thorough  scholar,  an  accom- 
plished teacher,  of  large  experience,  good  common  sense,  gentlemanly 
bearing,  great  executive  ability,  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  a 
skillful  disciplinarian,  of  tireless  enthusiasm,  great  directness  and  one- 
ness of  purpose,  and  in  him  should  be  wrapped  up  a  great,  big  soul. 

Mr.  Noetling,  of  Belleville,  in  a  letter,  states  very  clearly  the  value 
of  our  public  schools  and  the  necessity  of  placing  in  them  competent 
teachers.     We  have  room  only  for  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Teacher  : 

'•I  frcriucntl}-  meet  teachers  Avho  say  they  have  no  guidance  —  nothing  in 
which  they  may  find  instruction.  To  them  I  say,  subscribe  for  and  read  the 
Illinois  Teacher.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  that  this  journal  be  sustained,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  each 
teacher  will  forward  his  dollar  and  receive  his  copy." 

Pretty  good  doctrine  that,  wc  think. 

Stolen  the  march  or  us. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Ohio,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Columbus,  appointed  a  Committee  to  take 
measures  for  organizing  a  Western  Common-School  Association.  The 
Committee,  Messrs.  Young,  Eickofe  and  Coavdery,  reported  in  favor 
of  calling  a  convention,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Chicago  on  the  ninth  of 
August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  an  Association.     Good 

place,  gentlemen;  none  better  this  side  of Vermont.     Good  idea, 

too,  only  it  ought  to  have  started  in  Illinois.     AVe  second  the  motion. 

Burnham's  Institute. — It  is  a  very  agreeable  task  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  excellent  institution,  and  such  we  are  assured  is  Burnham's 
Commercial  and  Mathematical  Institute,  at  Rockford.  If  success  be 
any  criterion  of  merit,  then  this  Institute  is  meritorious.  Over  one 
huudred  and  fifty  students  entered  the  school  last  term. 

Rockford  Female  Seminary,  under  the  Principalship  of  Miss 
Anna  P.  Sill,  is  doing  a  good  work.  A  large  number  of  young  ladies 
have  already  gone  from  that  school  into  the  public  schools  as  teachers, 
and  others  are  fitting  for  the  same  calling.  Our  thanks  are  due,  we 
presume,  to  the  Principal  for  the  Catalogue  before  us. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  Quinoy,  Wednesday,  the  eighth  of  April. 
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The  Missouri  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  regular  anuual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  on  AV^cdncsday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  days  of  May  next.  The  hospitalities  of  the  city  are  pledged 
to  those  in  attendance.  Return-tickets  free.  We  mean  to  appear  in 
said  city,  in  propria  2^crsona,  on  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  days. 

The  Legislature  has  repealed  that  clause  in  the  School  Law  requir- 
ing the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  recommend  a  series  of 
text-books  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  clause 
allowing  County  Commissioners  two  dollars  per  day  for  visiting  schools. 

Will  County  Teachers'  Association  elected  S.  0.  Simonds 
President,  and  A.  F.  Barbour  Secretary,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M.  John- 
son. The  ladies  were  appointed  critics.  We  judge  from  the  report  that 
they  must  have  had  a  fine  time. 

The  poetry  in  our  last  issue,  by  Phebe  Carey,  was  selected,  but  by 
mistake  it  was  not  so  stated.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  commit  a  like 
error  in  the  future.  All  uncredited  matter  in  our  columns  is  written 
for  the  '  Teacher'. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Iowa  will  assemble  in  Dubuque, 
April  fifteenth. 

Another  Nkw  Journal. —  The  Old  Granite  State  does  all  tilings  well.  Her 
hills  are  rugged,  rocky;  her  valleys  vigorous,  racy;  her  waters  sparkling, 
bright;  her  children  second  only  to  Vermonters  (?);  and  her  venerable  Col- 
lege a  glory  and  an  honor  among  men;  but  best  of  all  is  her  recent  eiforts  to 
build  up  and  perfect  a  system  of  free  schools.  The  mountaineers  send  out  to 
all  the  world  and  the  other  planets  a  very  neat,  tasteful,  literary,  entertaining, 
useful  and  instructive  monthly,  ■which  they  have  christened  the  JVew  Hamp- 
shire Jotirnal  of  Education.  Far  and  wide  let  it  travel.  The  second  number 
only  has  reached  us.     Pieverend  W.  L.  Gage,  of  Manchester,  Editor. 
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We  take  a  painful  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  virtues  of  a  departed 

teacher  —  painful,  as  death  is  painful;  pleasurable,  as  good  deeds  and  a  lovely  character  arc  pleas- 
urable. Miss  A.  Caroline  Shoemaker,  of  Columbia,  Slonroo  county,  was  a  teacher  of  cultivated 
mind  and  literary  tastes,  had  honored  lier  calling  for  four  years,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  her 
usefulness  and  her  honors,  was  stricken  down.    Such  is  life. 
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speech  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Modltox,  of  Slielby,  delivered  in  the  House  of  llepresentatives,  Feb.  3, 1857 


Mr.  Speaker  :  As  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education, 
it  perhaps  becomes  my  duty  to  explain  briefly  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  present  school  law  by  the  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses.  In  doing  so  I  trust  I  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  time  of  this  House.  Our  present  system  of  schools  is  a  question 
in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest,  and  I  trust  the  bill  under  consideration  will  re- 
ceive that  calm  deliberation  that  its  great  importance  deserves;  and  in- 
deed I  know  it  will,  as  the  people  every  where  are  looking  to  us  for  a 
more  harmonious  system  than  the  law  now  existing.  So  far  as  I  am 
apprised  of  the  sentiment  of  this  House,  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  dis- 
senting voice  in  regard  to  the  two-mill  tax  being  continued.  I  believe 
I  may  say  with  truth  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  members  of  this 
Legislature  there  are  none  but  are  in  favor  of  taxation  for  the  support 
of  common  schools;  hence  I  shall  adduce  no  facts  to  induce  indviduals  to 
vote  for  this  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  sys- 
tem. I  shall  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the  changes  from  the 
old  law.  This  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I  will  say  as  a  whole  it  is  believed 
to  be  harmonious;  all  the  parts  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
many  of  the  objections  that  were  propei-ly  urged  against  the  old  law  are 
obviated  by  the  present.  It  is  true  that  in  the  short  time  the  committee 
have  had  to  examine  the  question  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  give 
it  the  complete  examination  the  subject  deserved  and  to  remove  every 
objection  that  existed  to  the  old  law.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  is  an  appi'oxi- 
mation  to  the  thing  desired  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  as  I  proceed 
with  this  bill  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  prin- 
cipal points,  and  if  there  are  errors  in  it  I  hope  they  will  be  amended. 
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Many  of  the  provisions  I  am  opposed  to  myself,  but  tlie  committee  were 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  general  principles  of  this  bill. 

To  begin,  it  was  thought  best  to  retain  the  office  of  .State  Superin- 
tendent. Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  important  duties  of  tlic  State  Super- 
intendent. It  was  made  his  duty  under  the  old  law  to  recommend  the 
books  to  be  used  throughout  the  State.  That  was  made  an  imperative 
duty.  This  power  has  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  present  law. 
I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  discharged  the 
duties  required  of  him  by  law  more  faithfully  and  with  more  integrity 
than  did  the  Hon.  NiNiAN  Edwauds,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  he  retires  from  his  office  with  the  prayers  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  labored  day  and  night  with  all  his  energy  and  much  of 
his  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  objects  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. As  to  the  present  Superintendent,  he  is  an  able,  high-minded 
and  honorable  man,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  integrity 
and  honesty.  But  I  believe  the  great  principles  we  have  at  stake  will 
be  promoted  hy  taking  aii:ay  the  poicet-  to  recommc^ud  books. 

It  shoidd  not  be  his  duty  to  recommend  books  at  all,  to  any  county  in 
the  State;  and  for  this  reason:  that  by  giving  a  Superintendent  that 
power  he  is  constantly  importuned  by  booksellers  and  book-speculators, 
and  improper  influences  are  used  against  him.  They  come  and  say  to 
him,  "  Here,  if  you  will  recommend  mjM-eaders,  my  grammar,  my  arith- 
metic, my  geography,  etc.,  you  can  have  five  hundred  of  them  gratis.'' 
Without  saying  that  that  would  influence  any  body,  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion that  ought  to  be  removed  from  every  officer.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  this  House  will  agree  with  it.  Another 
change  in  regard  to  the  Superintendent's  duty  I  will  briefly  allude  to. 
By  the  old  law  it  was  necessary  for  the  Superintendent  to  visit  every 
county  in  the  State  during  his  term.  We  have  thought  it  better  to  dis- 
pense with  that  duty  altogether.  We  think  if  the  school  system  requires 
a  head,  he  should  remain  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  can  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  If  he  has  other  duties  to  perform  which 
cause  him  to  travel  all  over  the  State,  it  gives  him  no  fimi'  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  also  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense and  no  corresponding  advantages.  The  people  are  totally  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter.  We  have  the  experience  of  our  late  Superin- 
tendent, who  has  visited  every  county  in  the  State  and  addressed  all  he 
could  by  any  means  get  together.  Well,  the  meeting  comes  around,  and 
who  attends!*  Not  the  teachers;  not  they,  sir.  But  a  few  individuals 
who  can  be  drummed  up  about  town.  No  school  officers  attend,  and  the 
meeting  amounts  to  nothing.  Hence  your  committee  have  thought  proper 
to  dispense  with  this  duty,  and  thereby  save  some  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  dollars  used  in  traveling  expenses.  In  addition  to  this  it  saves 
the  expense  of  the  Superintendent  keeping  a  deputy.  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  Superintendent  can  perform  all  the  duties  that  belong 
to  that  office  without  any  clerk  or  deputy.  These,  sir,  are  the  two  im- 
portant changes :  first,  striking  out  that  clause  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
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Superintendent  to  recommend  books;  secondly,  tlic  traveling  part  of 
his  duties. 

Now,  sir,  in  passing  along  without  noticing  every  amendment  that  has 
been  made,  I  will  allude  only  to  some  few  of  the  piincipal  ones.  I  will 
speak  of  the  general  features  of  the  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  of  school  commissioners,  they  remain  substan- 
tially the  same  as  before.  In  regard  to  the  duties  of  school  trustees, 
they  are  changed  in  several  respects. 

First :  Under  the  old  system,  the  trustees  of  schools  had  exclusive 
power,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  without  regard 
to  their  desires,  of  levying  taxes  ad  Uhitum,  throughout  the  entire 
township.  They  could  levy  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  any  other 
sum,  to  keep  up  schools.  We  say  that  the  trustees  of  schools  have  no 
direct  connnction  with  schools.  Their  duties  do  not  directly  bring  them, 
in  connection  with  schools  at  all.  Their  duties  are  other  than  this. 
Their  duties  are  connected  with  the  school-lands,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  school-fnnds;  hence  we  think  that  this  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
any  purpose  by  the  trustees  should  be  entirely  taken  away;  therefore, 
your  committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  take  away  that  power  from 
trustees  entirely,  so  that  trastees  hereafter  shall  not  have  power  to 
levy  a  tax  of  a  single  dollar  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Nov/  in  regard  to  the  changes  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  school 
directors ;  and  here  I  may  say,  also,  that  very  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  this  department.  I  call  the  attention  of  members  to  this 
in  particular,  for  some  odious  features  of  the  old  law  have  been,  as  we 
believe,  entirely  removed. 

By  the  old  law,  directors  had  power  ad  lihifum  to  levy  taxes  to  build 
school-houses,  repair  the  same,  and  to  locate  school-house  sites. 

The  directors  were  often  without  property'-,  without  capacity;  they 
possessed  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  the  extent  often,  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  without  any  sort  of  restraint,  and  thh,  too,  icithont  airij 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  peojile. 

I  may  mention  a  fact :  a  board  of  school  director's  in  a  neighboring- 
county  to  mine,  Christian  County — my  friend  of  Christian  can  state 
the  same  —  levied  ff teen  dollars  on  the  hiindred  to  build  a  school-house. 
The  change  we  propose  takes  away  this  general  power  from  directors. 
We  propose  that  where  a  school-house  is  intended  to  be  built,  or  where  a 
site  is  to  be  fixed,  or  tax  levied,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  people  meeting 
in  their  primary  capacity,  when  due  notice  has  been  given,  either  by 
the  directors  or  ten  voters  of  the  district.  There  they  can  decide  upon 
what  rate  per  cent,  they  are  willing  to  be  taxed.  It  is  left  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  district. 

The  directors  have  the  management,  and  they  should  have  the  entire 
and  exclusive  management,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  district 
schools.  This  properly  belongs  to  them,  and  by  the  proposed  law 
has  been  given  to  them.  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  it  has  been 
made  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  provide  for  a  school  in  each  school- 
district  at  least  sis  months  in  each  year,  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
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district  is  made  liable  for  any  balance  that  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose  over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  the  two-mill  tax  and  township- 
fund;  and  to  that  extent  the  property  of  the  district  is  made  liable 
without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

It  is  provided  by  this  bill  that  if  people  wish  to  have  school  longer 
than  six  months  in  the  year  then  they  vote  for  it.  Thus  it  is  a  matter 
exclusively  with  the  people.  But  it  is  properly  enjoined  upon  the  di- 
rectors that  every  child  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  school 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  This  opportunity  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  child  in  the  land  as  an  absolute  right;  hence  the  people  will  sec 
that  the  directors  discharge  their  duty;  they  have  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  up  a  school  six  months  in  the  year.  A  child  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  an  education  as  he  is  entitled  to  food  or  to  breathe  the  air. 
We  think  these  are  principles  upon  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

This  ought  not  to  be  left  to  accident  or  the  caprice  of  parents;  hence 
the  wise  provision  of  our  law  that  a  school  should  be  kept  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year. 

We  see  then  that  sufficient  safe-guards  are  placed  around  the  people 
in  regard  to  taxation  without  their  consent,  and  that  the  very  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  old  law  in  this  regard  has  been  entirely  removed. 
Now  the  people  can  not  be  taxed  within  the  township  or  district  with- 
out their  own  vote. 

Your  committee  propose  another  change  from  the  old  law.  It  is  this : 
the  dii'cctors  may  have  a  part  of  the  funds  retained  by  the  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  summer  schools,  so  that  the  smaller  children  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  school-fund.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  law,  and  a  desirable  provision. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
another  change  in  this  connection,  as  to  the  qualification  of  school- 
teachers. By  the  old  law  teachers  are  required  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
seven  branches.  Great  difficulties  have  arisen  under  this  provision  of 
the  law,  from  the  fact  that  teachers  with  the  requisite  qualifications 
could  not  be  obtained  to  supply  all  the  schools.  School  directors  have 
the  control  of  schools,  and  are  supposed  to  know  the  wants  of  their  par- 
ticular districts,  and  what  qualifications  are  required.  Now,  is  it  better 
to  go  without  any  school  than  to  employ  a  teacher  with  less  qualifica- 
tions than  the  legal  standard  ?  Your  committee  think  that  this  matter 
properly  belongs  to  the  school  directors,  and  tliat  they  are  to  judge  of 
the  wants  of  their  districts  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  they 
employ.  It  is  left  to  them  to  specify  what  branches  they  wish  taught, 
and  if  the  school  commissioner  finds  the  applicant  qualified  to  teach 
those,  he  gives  him  a  certificate  which  is  good  in  the  district.  This 
leaves  every  thing  pertaining  to  schools  in  the  hands  of  parents  and  di- 
rectors of  the  particular  locality.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  old  law. 

Now,  sir,  I  believe  I  have  alluded  to  the  general  provisions  and 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  old  law.  Other  parts  of  the  old 
law  have  been  modified  and  changed,  so  as  to  make  the  system  harmon- 
ious ;    many   of  the   old   sections    have    been    transposed ;    many  of 
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them  have  been  re-written  and  modified ;  and  the  system,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  a  harmonious  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inaccuracies, 
which  can  be  amended. 

The  great  question  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  two-mill  tax 
still  remains  to  be  considered,  and  upon  that  I  desire  to  submit  my 
views.  I  presume  that  upon  this  question  the  principal  opposition  to  the 
bill  will  arise.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  serious  objections  in 
this  House.  Let  us  examine  this  point  carefully,  as  the  people  feel  a 
direct  interest 'in  the  whole  question. 

The  friends  of  this  bill  assume,  as  the  true  principle  that  should 
govern  in  the  distribution,  that  two-thirds  be  distributed  upon  popu- 
lation equally  all  over  the  State,  and  one-third  upon  territory.  Those 
who  oppose  this  distribution  adopt  the  amendment  proposed  b}-  the  late 
Superintendent,  viz  :  That  the  amount  of  the  two-mill  tax  collected  in 
each  county  should  be  repaid  to  the  several  counties  without  reg-ard  to 
population  or  other  circumstances.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  but  little  diiferenee  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  true  object  of  the  two-mill  tax  —  that  of  providing  means  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  and  that  each  child  is  of  right 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  money  for  educational  purposes,  with- 
out regard  to  condition  or  locality,  or  from  what  particular  part  of  the 
State  it  was  collected.  This  principle  has  its  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  every  child  has  an  absolute  rirfht  to  an  education  at  the  hands  of 
some  body,  to  an  extent  that  shall  properly  cpialify  him  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  as  much  as  he  has  a  right  to  distend  his  lungs  with 
air  when  he  enters  the  world,  to  food,  to  clothing  and  protection ;  and 
that  to  permit  children  to  grow  up  without  an  education  is  as  unjust 
and  cruel  to  them  as  to  deprive  them  of  food  and  I'aiment, 

I  hold,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  State  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child  in  the  State,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide 
means  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  our  State,  Experience 
shows  that  when  education  is  left  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  parents 
and  others,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  amounts  almost  to  a  failure. 
Children  come  into  the  world  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  remain  so  for 
years.  They  can  not  educate  themselves  any  more  than  they  can  prO' 
vide  for  themselves  food  and  raiment.  Hence  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  government  providing,  by  general  laws,  ample  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  wards  of  the  State. 

This  can  onlj-  be  done  by  taxation;  and  that  all  taxes  must  be  uni- 
form  and  equal  upon  all  the  property  in  the  State  is  equally  clear;  and 
that  property  is  the  true  foundation  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  State  none  will  deny.  The  proposition  that  I  make,  then,  is,  that 
the  two-mill  tax  for  educational  purposes  should  be  collected  equally  from 
all  the  property  of  the  State,  and  should  then  be  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  to  best  accomplish  the  object  intended.  I  hold  that,  as  this 
tax  is  collected  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
State  taxes  are,  it  should  be  disbursed  upon  the  same  principle, 
without  regard  to  where,  from  what  person,  or  from  what  county  or  1q. 
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cality  collected;  and  that  any  other  principle  of  disbursement  operates 
unequally  and  unjustly. 

The  tax  being  collected  from  all  tlie  property  of  the  State,  and  the 
object  being  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  each  child  is  entitled  to 
an  equal p/'o  rata  share  of  all  the  money  collected;  that  if  the  aggre- 
gate amount  collected  is  equal  to  five  dollars  for  each  child,  then  that  is 
the  amount  that  each  child  is  entitled  to,  without  regard  to  any  other 
circumstance,  and  especially  whether  one  county  pays  more  or  less  than 
another.  Keeping  in  view  that  the  property  of  the  State  is  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  State,  the  proposition  that  each  county  should  re- 
ceive back  the  same  amount  that  she  pays,  without  regard  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  preposterous,  and  subverts  the  true  principle  of  equality 
and  justice,  as  a  few  examples  vrill  fully  show. 

We  may  assume  that  it  costs  the  same  to  educate  in  each  county 
alike ;  but  we  all  know  that  there  is  very  great  inequality  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  between  the  value  of  property  and  population.  Some  of 
the  wealthy  counties,  as  Cook,  Sangamon,  etc.,  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  property,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  Shelby,  Union, 
Saline,  and  some  other  counties.  Now,  if  the  amount  collected  in  each 
county  is  to  be  repaid,  then  the  children  in  Cook  and  Sangamon  coun- 
ties might  receive  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  apiece  for  educational 
purposes,  while  the  children  of  Shelby  and  Union  might  not  receive 
more  than  two  or  five  dollars.  Yet  the  children  of  the  latter  counties, 
on  the  principle  of  right  and  justice,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
pro  rata  share  of  the  moneys  collected  as  the  children  of  the  former 
counties.  The  rights  and  Avantsofall  are  equal  All  the  property  must 
be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State. 

Again  :  if  the  principle  holds  good  as  to  counties,  that  they  ought  to 
receive  the  same  as  they  pay,  then  why  not  extend  it,  and  apply  the 
principle  to  townships,  and  to  individuals?  You  can  say,  with  the 
same  reason,  that  each  township  and  individual  should  be  repaid  the 
amount  collected,  as  to  contend  for  it  as  to  counties. 

Now  suppose  that  A  pays  one  hundred  dollars  school-tax,  B  ten  dol- 
lars. A  has  two  children,  and  B  two.  Now  if  these  two  persons  are  to 
receive  back  the  same  amount  they  paid,  then  A's  children  will  be  en- 
titled to  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  school  purposes,  and  B's  five  dollars; 
yet  it  costs  the  same  to  educate  A's  as  B's.  Now,  if  property  is  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  the  State,  then  the  distribution  should  be  founded 
upon  the  wants  of  the  children,  otherwise  great  injustice  is  done.  The 
same  conclusions  hold  good  when  applied  to  counties  or  to  individuals. 
To  adopt  the  principle  contended  for  amounts  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  whole  principle  of  taxation. 

If  property  is  the  true  basis  of  taxation,  then  each  county  should  pay 
in  proportion  to  its  property,  and  the  county  that  has  less  property,  in 
proportion  to  population,  than  another  county,  is  entitled  to  receive  in 
proportion  to  population  and  not  property,  that  being  the  only  true 
basis  of  disbursement.  Counties  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  in  re- 
gard to  property  that  individiials  do  —  some  are  rich  and  some  are  poor. 
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If  property  is  to  educate  the  cliildreu  of  the  State,  then  the  rich  coun- 
ties ought  to  pa}-  more  than  the  poor  counties  because  they  have  more 
to  pay  with,  just  as  the  rich  man  pays  more  than  the  poor  man.  The 
rich  county  has  no  more  riglit  to  say  that  her  money  educated  the 
children  of  the  poor  county  than  the  rich  man  has  a  right  to  say  that 
his  money  educated  the  children  of  the  poor  man.  We  hold  that  no 
county  or  individual  has  an  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the 
property  that  may  be  possessed ;  property  may  be  regarded  as  held  in 
trust  for  certain  purposes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  relative  rights  and 
obligations  in  all  civilized  communities;  laws  are  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  observance  of  these  rights  and  obligations.  The  right  of 
every  child  in  the  land  to  be  educated  is  one  of  these,  and  of  primary 
importance,  upon  which  our  government  stands.  This  great  pi'inciple, 
I  tnist,  will  never  be  subverted  and  lost  sight  of  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  particular  localities  should  receive  back  just  what  they 
pay,  which  amounts  to  no  taxation  at  all. 

The  principle  contended  for  in  regard  to  counties  has  never  been 
adopted  an}'  where  except  in  one  State  —  Vermont,  some  years  ago. 
Vermont  established  a  system  of  free  schools  based  upon  taxation.  In 
the  disbursement  of  the  tax,  each  county  was  paid  back  the  amount  col- 
lected, as  is  proposed  to  be  done  here.  Each  county  received  just  what 
it  paid,  without  regard  to  population.  Well,  what  was  the  result  of  that 
experiment.  Just  what  might  have  been  expe4ted  The  whole  thing 
broke  down.  It  was  a  delusion.  It  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended. It  was  a  departure  from  the  true  principle  of  taxation  and  dis- 
tribution. The  people  became  disgusted  with  it,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  result  here 
if  this  system  were  adopted.  If  taxes  are  to  be  submitted  to  at  all,  it 
should  be  upon  true  and  correct  principles. 

A  reason  has  been  given  why  we  should  adopt  the  county  system, 
namely,  that  there  is  great  inequality  in  the  assessment  of  property  in 
different  counties.  That  is  probably  time.  Now  the  same  inequality 
of  assessment  applies  to  the  whole  State  revenue  that  does  to  the  two- 
mill  tax.  The  entire  State  revenue  is  collected  and  assessed  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  persons,  all  over  the  entire 
State.  So  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  entire  State  revenue, 
and  not  to  the  two-mill  tax  alone,  as  is  attempted  to  be  proved.  If  any 
method  or  law  can  be  devised  so  as  to  remedy  this  inequality  in  the  as- 
sessment of  property,  I  for  one  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  But  because 
one  evil  exists  it  is  a  very  poor  antidote  to  attempt  to  remedy  it  by  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  one.  In  a  great  State  like  ours  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  inequality  in  assessment  of  property  should  not  exist.  A  prac- 
tical system  of  equalization  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  great  desidera- 
tum in  political  economy.  But  as  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  plan 
has  been  found  in  practice  to  equal  the  expectation  of  this  wish.  When 
that  plan  shall  be  discovered,  I  shall  be  found  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

This  bill  proposes  to  distribute  two-thirds  of  the  tax  upon  population 
and  one-third  upon  territory.  This  manner  of  distribution  will  be  found 
to  be  correct  in  principle,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  distribution 
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should  be  made  iu  .sucli  a  iiiaiiiR-r  as  be;?t  to  aecoiuplish  the  object  of 
the  law,  viz :  that  of  the  education  of  all  the  childreu  of  the  State 
iilikc,  and  doinji:  the  preate.st  g-ood  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  reason,  then,  why  one-third  should  be  distributed  upon  territyay 
is  this  —  that  in  the  sparsely-populated  parts  of  the  territory  sjuall 
schools  only  can  be  made  up,  and  it  costs  about  the  same  to  teach  a  school 
of  twenty-five  scholars  that  it  would  to  teach  fifty  in  a  denser  popula- 
tion ;  hence  injustice  would  be  done  if  the  disbursement  was  made  en- 
tirely upon  population,  because  the  cost  of  schools  in  thinly-settled,  dis- 
tricts is  greater  in  proportion  to  number  than  in  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts. There  are  also  other  reasons,  Avhich  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
enumerate.  Several  of  the  States  distribute  a  part  of  the  school-fund 
upon  the  same  principle.  New  York  the  past  year  distributed  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  only  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  result  of  the 
free-school  experiment  iu  this  State.  Two  years  since  the  system  was 
adopted,  and  it  went  into  operation  under  not  very  favorable  auspices. 
It  was  rather  a  novel  thing  to  many  of  ovir  citizens,  many  of  them  being 
greatly  prejudiced  against  it;  and  besides,  there  were  many  defects  and 
objectionable  things  in  the  old  law.  But,  notwithstanding  them  any 
disadvantages  of  the  old  law,  the  expectation,  of  its  friends  has  been 
more  than  realized.  The  people  have  been  arovised  from  the  apathy  that 
enthralled  them  ;  they  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
system,  good  or  bad  —  for  when  people  are  taxed  for  a  thing  they 
become  interested  in  it,  the  defects  are  pointed  out  and  remedies 
suggested. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  every  where 
are  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  two-mill  tax,  and  dift'er  only 
about  the  details  of  the  law.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of  all  re- 
membrance, that  no  State  or  people  who  have  once  adopted  a  free-school 
system  ever  abandoned  it.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  wants  and  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  In  our  State  for  the  past  two  years  the  school-re- 
turns show  an  increase  in  the  school-attendance  and  number  of  scholars 
of  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  —  this  result  is  certainl}-  very  gratifying. 
I  may  also  mention  that  within  the  same  time  more  than  sixty  large  and 
commodious  union  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  great  work 
seems  to  be  moving  steadily  on. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  proposed  law  more  general  satisfaction  and 
happier  results  will  follow. 


Ingratitude. — The  barren  sands  are  refreshed  with  dew  and  by 
the  rains  of  heaven  ;  but  the  sun,  when  he  darts  his  rays  upon  them, 
calls  forth  no  vegetation ;  nothing  can  ever  fertilize  the  barrenness  of 
their  nature.  The  ungrateful  heart  is  like  the  sand  of  the  desert.  The 
favors  of  heaven  ai-e  showered  upon  it  without  making  any  impression 
which  may  show  them  to  have  been  vouchsafed.  Arabian  Xiphfu. 
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THE     R  E  F  0  E  :H     MEETING 


BY    A.   WILDBR. 


CIIAEACTEES    OF    THE    FARCE 

Mr.  Jones,  a  Citizen.  |     BIr.  Jocund,  a  Citizen. 

Mr.  Aphrodit,  a  Free-lover. 

Mr.  Blanc,  a  Socialist. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  Tee-totaler. 

Mr.  Gracchus,  uji  Agrarian. 

Mr.  Hayes,  a  ^  C onservatioe\ 

Patrick  ^McCarthy,  a  merry  Irishman 


Mr.  Knowles, 

Mr.  Clarkson,  an  Abolitionist. 
Mrs.  Liberal,  a  Reformer. 
Mrs.  Weird,  a  Spiritualist. 
Miss  Earll,  a  Women's  Rights  Re- 
former. 


Scene  —  A  Public  Hall.  A  large  body  of  people  arc  seated  on  both  sides  of  the 
stage,  among  v:hom  are  the  characters  above  named.  2'ivo  chairs  and  a  table 
are  standing  at  the  front,  with  paper,  pens,  etc.  \^Each  speaker  should  rise  to 
address  the  President.  J 

Smith. —  The  hour  has  arrh'ed  for  the  organization  of  this  meeting; 
and,  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call,  I  nominate  Mr.  Blanc  to  serve  as 
our  presiding  officer. 

Jones. —  I  second  the  nomination. 

Smith. —  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  that  Mr.  Blanc  shall  act  as 
moderator,  will  please  signify  the  same  by  saying  'Aye'. 

Voices. —  Aye,  aye. 

Smith. —  Those  opposed  will  please  say  'No'.  [iVb  ansioe?:}  Mr. 
Blanc  will  please  take  the  chair,  [iff/-.  Blanc  comes  forward  to  the 
chair,  seats  himself  cc  moment,  and  then  rises  to  speak.l^ 

Blanc. — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for 
this  expression  of  your  honorable  regard.  I  must,  however,  beg  to  be 
excused  from  acting  as  your  moderator,  being  desirous  to  participate  in 
the  discussion.  We  will  proceed  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
meeting.     Will  some  one  please  to  nominate  a  secretary  ? 

Hayes. — I  nominate  Mr.  Knowles. 

Blanc. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Knowles  act  as  your 
secretary.  You  have  heard  the  motion ;  all  in  favor  of  the  same  will 
say  '  Aye ' .  [  General  response.l  Those  opposed  say  '  No ' .  \_N'o  ansicer.'] 
It  is  a  vote.  [J/r.  Blanc  extends  his  hand  toward  the  chair  at  his 
left,  bi/  the  end  of  the  table.']  Mr.  Knowles  will  please  take  his  seat 
at  the  desk.     Will  you  now  please  to  select  another  moderator  ? 

Hayes. — I  nominate  Mr.  Jones.     \_Several  voices  say  ^  I  second  it.''\ 

Miss  Earll. —  Mr.  President,  this  meeting  ha.s  been  called  with  an 
invitation  fov  all  to  participate,  and  I  think  it  highly  proper,  therefore, 
that  women  should  appear  in  its  organization.  I  move  that  Mrs.  Lib- 
eral be  chosen  to  preside. 

Jocund. —  By  all  means;  I  second  the  nomination  with  both  hands. 
16 
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Blum:. — 'We  will  nuw  put  the  ([UOstiou.  T^i'o  candidatcy  have  been 
nominated.  All  in  favor  of  31r.  JoNKS  will  now  rise.  \^Sovcral  ;vVe.] 
The  secretary  will  count.  Now  please  be  seated.  Those  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Liberal  will  now  rise.  \^A  larger  nitmher  rise,  M.i.  Jones 
amonij  tkem.'\  Now  be  seated.  [^Thc  Secretary  in  a  low  tone  tells 
Mr.  B.  the  niimhcr.'\  You  have  made  choice  of  Mrs.  Liberal.  [J. 
buzz  of  dissatisfaction  ;  some  of  the  men  jrut  on  their  hats.']  Mrs.  LIB- 
ERAL will  now  take  the  chair. 

3Irs.  Liberal. —  As  regards  the  questions  of  right,  propriety,  and  prin- 
ciple, I  am  perfectly  assured  that  I  may  consistently  act  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  meeting.  The  vote  just  taken  is,  therefore,  what  myself 
and  frieiids  have  desired.  But  other  circumstances  induce  me  to  de- 
cline the  honor  conferred  upon  me;  and  I  would  accordingly  propose 
that  Mr.  Jones  be  our  moderator. 

-./ones. — No!  no  I     It  was  a  fair  choice,  and  let  us  stand  to  it. 

Voices. —  Let  Mr.  Jones  preside;  I  nominate  Mr.  Jones  I  I  second 
Mr.  Jones  !  Let  Mrs.  Liberal  take  the  chair  I  Jones  !  Jones  I 
Jones!     Mrs.  Liberal  I 

Blanc. —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  hear  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Jones  for  moderator,  please  to  say  '  Aye'.  \_(rencral  resjjonse 
'Ai/e.']  Contrai-y, 'No'.  [xl/tJi- A ocs.]  It  is  a  vote;  Mr.  Jones  will 
act  as  your  chairman.  [J/y.  Blanc  retires  to  a  chair,  snd  Mr.  JoNES 
talces  the  chair.] 

Jones. —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  accept  uiy  thanks  for  this  courtesy. 
I  trust  that  your  confidence  will  not  be  wholly  unwarranted,  and  do 
promise,  with  your  aid  and  kind  consideration,  to  endeavor  to  discharge 
impartially  the  duties  which  your  election  has  imposed  upon  me.  This 
meeting  has  assembled  for  a  discussion  of  '  The  Evils  of  ]>Iodern  Society, 
and  their  Appropriate  Remedy.'  The  subject  covers  a  broad  ground, 
and  invites  a  debate  which  may  often  seem  desultory.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  there  exist  wide  and  even  radical  deferences  of  opinion ; 
while,  therefore,  every  speaker  should  express  his  sentiments  freely  and 
unequivocally,  he  should  respect  the  views  of  others,  and  listen  to  them 
patiently  and  courteously,  awarding  the  deference  which  he  claims. 
Kach  person's  remarks  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  consistent  with 
justice  to  himself,  so  as  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Your 
president,  while  waiving  as  far  as  practicable  a  rigid  adherence  to  arbi- 
trary parliamentary  usages,  will  labor  as  in  duty  bound  to  secure  an 
equal  hearing  for  all;  and  accordingly  invites  a  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  all  persons  present.  The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
[j¥/-.  Clarkson  rises.']     Mr.  Clarkson  has  the  floor. 

Clarhson. —  Mr.  President :  It  appears  to  me  self-evident  that  there 
can  be  no  happy  state  of  society,  that  no  genuine  morality  can  exist, 
where  all  are  not  equal  before  the  law.  Neither  the  master  nor  the 
servant  can  occupy  the  sphere  designed  for  him  by  God  and  his  own 
nature.  One  is  a  despot,  the  other  a  thing.  The  harmony  which 
ought  to  exist  in  society  is  thus  broken  up.  Robberj-,  violence  and 
cruelty  succeed,  and  misery  is  the  consequence.  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  our  country;  and  the  only  remedy  is  '  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free 
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and  break  every  yoke.'  'Proclaim  liberty  through  the  land,  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  soon  industr}'-  will  become  universal,  and 
peace,  comfort,  wealth  and  happiness  will  be  diftused  over  our  common 
country. 

[J/r.  Gracchus  and  Mias  Earll  an'ne  at  the  xamc  infitnnf.l 

Junes. —  Mr.  Gracchus  has  the  floor. 

Grae. — I  yield  it  in  courtesy  to  the  lady.      \_Stffinr/  down.'] 

Miss  Earll. —  I  can  not  accept  'courtesies  to  ladies'  as  such,  and,  as 
the  floor  has  not  been  awarded  to  me,  shall  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  President. 

Grac. —  Mr.  President:  There  are  worse  evils  than  the  mere  depriv- 
ation of  personal  liberty.  When  a  freeman  has  no  claim  to  a  rood  of 
soil,  on  which  to  erect  a  home,  and  by  its  cultivation  to  provide  for  his 
wants,  his  liberty  may  be  an  absolnte  curse.  The  slave  sustains  to  his 
master  a  species  of  filial  relationship,  and  is  guarantied  a  home,  pro- 
tection, food,  and  clothing.  The  yoke  of  poverty,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
real  yoke  which  should  be  broken ;  and  the  true  liberty  to  be  proclaimed 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  laud  is  freedom  of  the  soil.  Make  land 
free  as  the  air  which  we  breathe  and  the  sunlight  in  which  we  bask; 
demolish  land  monopoly;  forbid  land-speculation;  grant  each  adult  a 
homestead  which  shall  be  inviolable;  and  the  desert  will  rejoice,  the 
wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  [J/;-.  Hayes  rises,  hoicing  to  the 
Moderator. ~\ 

Jones. —  Mr.  Hayes. 

Hayes. —  Mr.  President :  Industry  is  the  sure  cure  for  the  evils  of 
the  present  day.  They  who  labor  are  always  contented;  only  the  drones 
and  idlers  find  evil  in  our  present  social  system.  If  you  make  the  slave, 
all  degraded  and  servile  as  he  is,  the  freeman's  equal  before  the  law, 
you  will  degrade  freemen  into  slaves,  and  make  the  slaves  their  tyrants ; 
you  will  palsy  enterprise  and  overthrow  industry  and  happiness.  Sup- 
pose that  the  ownership  of  land  was  restricted;  the  shiftless  and  idle 
made  equal  to  the  wise  and  provident;  the  desert  Avould  indeed  become  a 
garden,  a  paradise  of  fools,  and  you,  without  temptation  to  seduce  you, 
could  steal  and  eat  forbidden  fruit. 

Smith. —  Mr.  President:  How  can  a  man  be  free  who  is  a  slave  to 
wicked  habits?  A  reform,  to  be  complete,  should  break  this  bondage. 
I  insist  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  wicked,  ruining  the  health 
and  character,  and  wasting  the  property. 

Joe—  Mr.  President :  Permit  me  to  support  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  said.  I  am  an  advocate  of  tee-totalism.  It  saves  expense; 
for  nobody  expects  a  temperance  man  to  stand  the  'drinks'.  It  makes 
rather  dry  times  though,  when  one  can  not  get  a  chance  behind  the 
door. 

Pat. —  I'  faith,  and  that  is  just  my  situation  I  can  get  on  ilegantly 
without  the  same  drink,  as  long  as  the  gintleman  himself,  and  not  draw 
a  cork  before  company,  if  there  is  only  an  occasional  sup  to  be  had  every 
hour  or  ofteuer  in  some  quiet  little  closet.  Long  life  to  the  Maine  Law ! 
Whinercr  they  pass  that,  sure  every  body  is  sick  or  afraid  of  getting 
sick,  and  so  every  good  timperance  man  stores  his  cellar  with  j^wteen  to 
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be  used  every  time  he  feels  a  crawling  at  his  stomach.  My.  Prhidcnt, 
I  have  a  brief  word  of  an  hour  long  for  that  gintleman  who  spoke  about 
the  rimcdicH.  He  was  right  to  the  mark  about  the  blessings  of  in- 
dustry, though  sorry  a  day's  work  did  he  ivcr  do  in  his  life.  Wh}'  do  n't 
he  take  his  own  medicine?  If  industry  is  good  for  nagers,  bog-trotters, 
and  all  itlier  poor  divils,  sure  it  would  not  be  bad  medicine  for  niin  who 
own  the  money  that  the  ithers  earn. 

Jones. —  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

Pat. —  And  sure  I  think  he  is  myself.  He  's  after  grabbing  all  the 
profits  that  poor  lads  like  myself  earn,  and  sure 

Jones. —  I  mean  you,  Mr.  McCarthy  ;  you  are  out  of  order. 

Pat. —  Sorry  a  word  will  I  say  that  is  not  to  the  order.  But  then, 
(jintlemen  should  not  be  so  'ager  to  lay  down  the  law  for  iis  poor  souls, 
when  a  lift  of  their  own  slwwlders  would  be  after  lightening  the  lotcd. 

Jones. —  When  gentlemen  arc  called  to  order,  they  take  their  seat. 

Pat. —  Gintlemen  be  h?,nged !  I  'm  none.  Are  n't  this  &  fra  country? 

Jone. —  Surely,  my  friend.  But  we  have  in  our  public  meetings 
certain  parliamentary  regulations. 

Pat. —  Bad  luck  to  the  parliaments  ever  since  the  Union. 

Jones. —  We  have  certain  rules  of  covirtesy. 

Pat. —  And  Pat  McCarthy  is  not  beliind  the  best  gintleman  here  in 
that  matther  of  courtesy.     His  otdd  mistress  was  afther  taching  him  that. 

Jones. —  Miss  Earll  is  desirous  to  speak. 

Pat. —  And  so  she  shall,  and  I  '11  be  afther  knocking  over  the  spalpeen 
that  tries  to  interrupt  the  coleen  dhas.  But  sure  I  niver  heard  of  wo- 
men-speakers in  ould  Ireland.  It 's  fra  America  where  the  coleens 
preach,  talk  politics,  wear  bloomers,  and  bear  a  hand  in  a  row.  I  won- 
der what  the  dear  creature  will  be  after  saying. 

Jones. —  Mr.  McCarthy 

Pat. —  Mister  McCarthy  go  to  blazes.  [.¥?'ss  E.  rises.l  What!  is 
that  the  cratJier  ?  The/a«ia?e  orator  that  is  to  rc^inem^e  this  American 
community  ?     I  never  saw  the  like. 

Miss  E. —  I  appeal  to  the  courtesy  of  the  person  speaking,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  chair. 

Pat. —  And  sure,  madam,  ye  are  wrong  altogether.  I  have  the 
manners,  all  of  them,  and  tliin  the  protection  too.  I  am  the  boy  for 
that.  Point  them  out,  and  I  am  foremost.  I  niver  look  for  friend  or 
foe  in  a  row,  but  where  I  see  a  head,  I  am  sure  to  hit  it.  That  is  the 
fun  ! 

Jones. —  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  must  keep  silence  while  the  lady  speaks. 

Pat. —  Sorry  another  word  will  I  say;  but  if  the  coleen  wants  a 
lad 

3Iiss  E. —  Mr.  President :  By  the  permission  of  our  friend  here,  I 
will  speak.  [Patrick  hov-sand  ivriggles,  and  finalli/  sits  dorcn.l  The 
great  evil  which  underlies  the  mischiefs  existing  in  society  is  the  un- 
natural and  unjust  subjection  of  woman  to  the  masculine  sex. 

Pat. —  Sure  Biddy  O'Flanagan  niver  was  subject  to  Teddy,  the  oidd 
man. 

Miss  E. —  The  fii'st  speaker  declares  that  the  greatest  evil  is  the  en- 
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slavement  of  one  man  by  another.  Sir,  woman  is  such  an  article  of 
property.  As  a  daughter  she  is  in  the  hand  of  her  father.  When  she 
is  married 

Pat. —  Och !  hear  the  coleen  now  I 

Jones. —  Mr.  McCarthy,  do  keep  silence  while  the  lady  is  speakinj^. 

Miss  E. —  When  she  is  married  she  assumes  a  relationship  still  more 
odious,  more  irrational,  wore  slavish,  more  unnatural. 

Pat.  —  By  the  powers !  I  thought  it  was  after  being  mighty  natural 
for  the  maids  to  marry.  Sure  it  can  not  be  so  very  odious,  or  the  dear 
creatures  would  not  be  so  ager  to  do  the  self-same  thing. 

Mr.  Jones.  —  Mr.  McCarthy,  please  to  keep  silence 

Pat. — But,  sure,  is  a  wife  the  slave  of  her  husband  when  she  is  aft- 
er larruping  him  soundly  when  he  has  taken  a  sup  too  much,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  blazing  of  a  scouJding  she  keeps  up  all  the  day  long  ?  But 
sure  and  I  '11  never  say  another  word,  but  let  the  coleen  do  all  the  talk- 
ing;- it's  her  nature. 

Mi.<s  E.  —  The  married  woman  is  not  known  in  law  as  a  being  capa- 
ble of  legal  or  public  trust.  She  has  not  control  of  her  person  or  prop- 
erty. Her  husband  owns  her  earnings,  as  the  slaveholder  does  those  of 
his  servants.  If  a  woman  attempts  to  learn  or  pursue  a  business  which 
is  lucrative,  any  thing  but  washing,  sewing,  nursing  or  teaching,  all  at 
beggarly  prices  for  the  work,  at  once  she  is  denounced  as  being  out  of 
her  sphere.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  vie  with  each  other  in  abusing 
her.  If  she  attempts  to  inform  the  public  of  her  thoughts,  her  ambi- 
tions, or  her  wrongs,  she  is  denied  a  hearing,  and  often  grossly  insulted. 
I  would  ask  my  friend  3Ir.  Clarkson  how  emancipation  can  be  brought 
about,  except  by  conceding  personal,  property  and  suffrage  rights  to 
those  whom  lovesick  dreamers  seek  to  flatter  by  the  maudlin  epithet  of 
the  'better  half  of  humanity?  Ah,  tell  us,  Mr.  GtRACCHUS,  what  is 
land  monopoly,  if  it  is  not  the  conferring  upon  husbands  the  ownership 
of  the  soil,  leaving  wives  only  the  right  of  being  maintained  —  a  right 
belonging  to  children,  idiots,  and  slaves?  Here  exists  radical  evil  for 
you  to  correct.  Give  woman  the  ownership  of  herself,  and  make  her 
the  fi-ee  associate,  not  the  bond-slave,  of  her  husband.  Let  her  have 
the  same  control  over  her  earnings  when  a  wife  which  she  would  have 
as  a  maiden.  Let  nothing  which  she  does  be  awarded  an  inferior  price 
because  it  was  done  by  a  woman.  Let  her  freely,  and  without  forfeit-- 
ure  of  respectability  or  social  position,  employ  herself  in  any  and  every 
avocation  for  which  she  has  taste  and  capacity.  And,  to  secure  all 
these  rights,  let  her  have  political  power.  Let  her  vote  and  hold  civil 
ofl&ce ;  let  her  have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  she  is  required 
to  obey.  Let  her  never  be  required  to  pay  taxes  imposed  by  a  legisla- 
ture in  which  she  is  not  represented.  If  the  protection  she  receives  is 
to  be  considered  her  equivalent,  certainly,  on  the  same  principle,  our 
fathers  should  have  accepted  British  protection,  and  never  taken  up 
arms.  Tyrants  always  give  their  slaves  protection  as  an  equivalent  for 
liberty.  I  would  away  with  all  such  doctrines.  Give  us  political  pow- 
er ;  let  us  vote  "and  be  voted  for. 
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Hayes. —  Mr.  President :    I  wish  to  oflFer  tlie  following  resolution  : 

Rcxolved,  That  a  revolution  of  society  is  the  sole  remedy  for  its  evils,  and 
that  land-OAvncrship,  slavery,  the  subordination  of  families,  of  wives  to  their 
liusbands,  of  children  to  their  parents,  of  people  to  their  magistrates,  of  the 
poor  to  the  wealthy,  of  the  ignorant  to  the  intellectual,  of  the  vicious  to  the 
virtuous,  of  the  minority  to  the  majority,  being  only  tyranny,  sliould  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  henceforth  we  shall  assert  the  equality  of  all  mankind  and  all 
Avomankind  in  regard  to  rank,  condition,  wealth,  and  intellectual  capacity. 

If,  sir,  these  changes  just  advocated  should  he  introduced,  where 
would  he  our  social  order.  AVho  would  take  care  of  the  families  at 
home  when  the  mothers  are  abroad  ?  A  fine  time  we  would  have,  with 
one  daughter  making  stump-speeches,  another  pleading  a  lawsuit,  and 
the  wife  presiding  over  a  council  of  physicians. 

J//S.  L'lh. — Who  now  takes  care  of  the  children  when  the  mothers 
spend  their  summers  at  Saratoga,  Newport,  and  other  places  of  resort, 
and  when  they  are  abroad  evenings  at  places  of  fashionable  dissipation  ? 
Certainly,  our  homes  will  be  as  happy  where  daughters,  as  well  as  sons, 
are  allowed  to  follow  the  incentives  of  honorable  ambition ;  and  happy 
homes  are  more  needed  than  any  other  agency  to  reform  our  society  and 
nation. 

Blanc. —  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  resolution  just  olFered  be 
laid  upon  the  table.  The  mover,  in  his  zeal  to  make  game  of  the  speak- 
ers, has  trenched  upon  their  right  to  be  impartially  heard. 

Pat. — And  I  am  after  seconding  the  motion.  How  can  it  be  prop- 
erly received  and  debated  upon  if  it  is  not  laid  upon  the  table?  But, 
your  Honor,  and  did  not  that  coleoi  talk  like  a  lawyer  ?  She  is  a  boy 
in  right  earnest.  She  would  have  the  sweet  creatures  at  the  voting,  at 
dimocratic  meetings  talking  in  favor  of  Buchanan,  that  never  knew  sor- 
ry a  lady  in  all  his  life.  Faith  !  would  I  not  go  with  them  o'  nights  and 
see  them  safe  home  from  caucuses  ?  And  if  they  should  run  for  Gov- 
ernors and  Congressmen,  would  n't  I  get  up  rows  for  them  ?  By  the 
powers !  if  Kathleen  (3'Brien,  ]\Iary  IMcDermott,  or  Susie  Connoly 
should  be  made  policemen,  I  would  just  get  myself  locked  up  by  them 
in  the  watch-house  every  night.  I  'd  be  ashamed  to  keep  the  peace  at 
all,  at  all. 

Jones. —  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  shall  lie  upon 
.  the  table.     You  have  heard  the  motion.     All  in  favor  of  the  same  will 
vote  '  Aye ' . 

Voices. —  Aye;  aye. 

Jo7ies. —  Those  opposed  will  say  'No'.  [^No  am^icer.']  It  is  carried. 
The  resolution  will  lie  upon  the  table.     Mr.  Blanc  has  the  floor. 

Blanc. — The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  Mr.  President,  have 
ably  depicted  the  evils  which  afflict  society ;  but  their  remedies  are  in- 
adequate. We  want  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  whole  system. 
At  present,  every  man's  interest  is  at  war  with  that  of  his  fellow ;  one 
man  lives  and  profits  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbor.  The  precepts 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  not  be  obeyed,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  present 
organization  of  society  exists.  Our  government  is  but  a  compact  where 
each  seeks  to  be  indulged  in  his  own  caprices,  and  at  the  same  time 
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shielded  from  his  neighbor's  encroachiueuts.  Abolish  such  a  compact, 
and  unite  mankind  in  one  common  interest.  Make  property  a  joint 
ownership,  with  rewards  to  skill  and  industry,  and  then  the  exertions 
of  each  indindual  will  both  improve  his  own  condition  and  at  the  same 
time  advance  the  general  welfare.  Antagonism  of  interests  will  be  re- 
moved ;  labor  will  be  rendered  more  effective;  famine  will  no  more 
scourge  the  earth,  nor  want  shut  a  man's  heart  and  steel  his  feelings 
against  his  brother ;  but  the  providence  of  God,  seconded  by  the  exer- 
tions of  men,  will  diffuse  blessings  alike  to  all,  and  love  and  happiness 
will  become  universal.  By  association  into  phalansteries,  groups,  and 
communities,  the  odious  individualities  which  now  deform  the  earth 
with  their  buccaneer  warfare  will  be  superseded  by  the  higher  social 
law,  which  is  destined  speedily  to  regenerate  the  earth  and  furnish  a 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  society. 

Joe. — The  theory  of  the  gentleman  is  very  agreeable,  and  may  be 
realized,  if  people  too  good  to  be  selfish,  too  wise  to  differ,  too  peaceable 
to  exercise  a  mind  of  their  own,  will  associate  together  in  the  harmonial 
life.  But  our  friend  has  forgotten  that  in  his  world  full  of  Edens  there 
are  serpents  to  enter. 

Ai)li. —  You  should  lay  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  You  agree 
that  slaveiT,  bondage  to  the  arbitraiy  institutions  of  society,  is  the  par- 
amount evil  to  be  remedied ;  and  so,  quacks  that  you  are,  prescribe  ne- 
gro-emancipation, free  farms,  admission  of  women  to  civil  office,  pha- 
lansteries, and  the  like.  The  mischief  is  more  deeply  seated.  You  are 
slaves  indeed,  slaves  to  each  other;  and  not  a  man  or  woman  is  free. 
The  institutions  you  live  under  are  your  tyrants.  Marriage  is  the  slave- 
code  that  tortures  you  all.  The  affections  planted  in  your  nature  de- 
mand activity,  which  connubial  slavery  prohibits.  Hence  in  the  fam- 
ily is  discord  —  children  are  vindictive,  husband  and  wife  bitter  with 
instinctive  aversion  and  hate.  The  living  are  bound  to  the  dead,  the 
amiable  to  the  unlovely,  making  existence  intolerable.  Abolish  this 
life-long  bondage,  break  the  yoke  of  this  worst  of  slavery,  and  let  har- 
monial affinities  control  kll  your  social  life;  then,  and  only  then,  will 
homes  become  happy  and  society  the  minister  of  benefit. 

Pat.  [sitting  and  trdki'ug  to  himself^  —  By  the  powers  !  if  this  do  n't 
beat  Banagher  I  The  (?ivil  's  in  that  man,  at  any  rate.  \_M)-s.  Weird 
/•/se-s.]  But  I  must  be  silent  while  that  ould  lady  lets  on.  She  has 
mighty  queer  eyes. 

Mrs.  Weird. —  Mr.  President,  while  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
external  world  we  shall  be  liable  to  all  manner  of  delusions.  But  now 
is  extended  to  us  a  hope  which  reaches  within  the  vail.  The  wall  of 
partition  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  spheres  of  existence  has  been 
|)roken  down,  and  now  we  can  hold  converse  with  those  who  have  put 
off  these  mortal  habiliments.  Put  away  these  vanities  of  time,  and  live 
in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  for  the  beautiful ;  abandon  your  search 
for  material  benefits,  and  hold  communion  with  those  in  the  higher 
spheres ;  then  will  you  read  the  future  as  a  page  now  present  before 
you,  and  so  your  powers  will  become  like  those  of  angels.  [il//-s.  W. 
begins  to  roll  her  ei/ea  dnd  discovers  symptoms  of  trance,  Rappiiuj 
begins,'^ 
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Pat.  J[jostUn;j  in  his  .s-c««]-^St.  PATRICK  and  all  tlie  saiuts  protect 
us!  Hoxoli/  Mary,  m  if  her  of  (SrOi),  deliver  us  !  pray  for  us  I  [^Rap- 
jnttfj  continues.^     The  mischief  's  to  pav,  intirclT/. 

3frs.  W.  ^sjicaking  lil,>  a  mediuni]  —  Rouse  ye,  sous  erf  Earth  I  to 
arms  against  error,  delusion,  superstition  ;  deliver  your  souls  from  bond- 
age.    Spirits  from  the  second  sphere  address  you.     \_Iiap,  rap,  rap.'] 

Pat.  [starttuij  across  the  .s7</^e]  —  Holy  Virgin,  spare  me  now;  keep 
away  the  lost  spirits,  and  save  poor  Patrick  McCarthy  from  the  wiles 
of  Satan,  and  he  never  will  attend  another  heretic  meeting  again.  If 
he  ever  lives  to  die,  he  '11  bury  his  body  in  consecrated  ground,  where 
no  demons  will  disturb  him,  and  he  will  sprinkle  the  grave  over  with 
liuwhj  water. 

Jones. —  Mr.  McCarthy,  please  to  be  seated;  you  disturb  the  meet- 
ing.    Be  seated ;  you  are  safe  enough. 

Pat. — But,  if  the  ouhl  dame  raises  spirits  now,  the  <lii:il  will  be  after 
coming  next,     \sits  (Iou-n.'\ 

Mrs.  W.  —  Tliey  call  you  to  purity,  to  combat  evil  and  follow  beauty. 
Rouse  ye  !  earth-born,  and  assert  your  rights.     I  am  Henry  VIII. 

Pat.  —  Oeh,  that  hasir  of  a  king  I  He  can  not  lie  still  in  his  grave, 
for  abusin'  the  Pope,  betviiyiog  his  queen,  and  rebelling  against  the 
Church.  Be  quiet,  ye  abominable  tyrant,  and  don't  be  disturbing 
peaceable  men  and  belaboring  daccnt  oiild  women. 

Jones.  —  We  must  have  order. 

Pat.  —  Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  spak-r  a  word  on  my  own  ac- 
count. Your  remedies  are  no  better  than  eating  garlics  to  clear  out  the 
smell  of  onions.  Will  ye  have  ghosts  walk  abroad  at  noon  —  unbridled 
licentiousness  going  out  to  hould  a  wake  and  feast  on  all  that 's  pure 
and  virtuous?  Let  hens  crow  and  fight  for  tlie  roost;  make  nagcrshQ- 
come  better  and  cleaner  than  white  men,  turn  the  world  into  a  desert, 
with  not  a  drop  of  good  old  Irish  whisky  to  moisten  it;  make  water  run 
up  hill  and  gold  flow  into  poor  men's  pockets ;  show  how  a  living  can 
be  got  without  work,  and  then  you  will  all  raidize  your  sentiments.  But 
thin  such  a  world  as  you  would  make  of  it,  with  women  and  geese  for 
rulers  and  not  a  fight  for  a  twelvemonth !  Patrick  McCarthy  hopes 
never  to  draw  breath  or  carry  a  hod  in  it. 

Hayes. — I  presume  noAv  that,  as  every  body  has  had  a  word  to  say, 
they  will  consent  to  let  the  earth  roll  on  her  axis  a  little  longer.  Our 
ncAV  spirit  of  reform,  with  its  fast  horse  and  big  boots,  would  be  bound 
to  travel,  and  we  old  fogies  must  clear  the  track. 

Joe. — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  meeting,  when  it  adjourns, 
shall  adjourn  to  meet  at  this  place  two  weeks  from  this  day. 

Jones.  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in 
favor  of  the  same  will  please  say  'Aye'. 

Voices.  —  Aye  !  Aye ! 

Jones.  —  Those  opposed,  'No'.  [No  answer. ~\  It 's  a  vote.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  much  gratified  at  the  general  cordiality 
which  has  prevailed  through  our  session.  There  are  diifcrences  of  opin- 
ion which  I  trust  a  proper  comparison  of  views  will  tend  to  harmonize. 
If  some  of  us  change  our  sentiments,  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
arc  improving. 
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Hayes. —  Not  a  doubt  of  that  j  and  the  quickei-  the  better. 

Jones. —  I  shall  look  forward  with  increased  interest  to  our  next  ses- 
sion.    But  it  is  getting  late ;  is  there  any  motion  before  the  meeting  ? 

Blanc. —  I  move  that  our  proceedings  be  prepared  and  copies  furnished 
the  several  papers  for  publication. 

Jones. —  You  have  heard  the  motion ;  all  in  favor  of  the  same  will 
please  say 'Aye '.  \_General  rcsponse.'\  Contrary^' No'.  \_No  answer. "^ 
It  is  carried.  Is  there  any  further  business?  [iVo  ansiver.']  This 
meeting  will  convene  at  this  place,  two  weeks  from  to-day.  It  will  now 
stand  adjourned. 

[3L-.  J.  stands  hy  the  table,  the  others  rising,  adjusting  their  hats, 
etc.,  as  the  curtain  falls.'\ 
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Kemarks  of  C.  B.  Demo,  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  in  the  HoJise  of  ReprcsentatiTes. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  I  had  not  intended  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  bill, 
but  since  my  name  appears  as  one  of  the  corporators,  and  after  the  un- 
warrantable insinuation  of  the  gentleman  from  Union  (31r.  Dougher- 
ty), that  some  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  are  influenced  in  their  support 
of  this  measure  because  their  names  are  included  among  the  corporat- 
ors, I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  state  my  position  to  this  House,  and 
give  a  few  reasons  for  the  hearty  support  I  shall  lend  this  measure.  I 
happen,  unlike  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Union,  to  be  numbered 
among  those  who  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  even 
a  common-school  education.  Had  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that 
gentleman  in  my  youth,  and,  Sir,  had  I  also  been  favored  with  the  long 
legislative  experience  of  that  gentleman,  I  might  to-day  realize  less 
keenly  than  I  do  my  inexperience  and  want  of  those  advantages;  and, 
Sir,  I  might  be  found  battling  upon  this  floor,  side  by  side  with  that 
gentleman,  against  extending  to  others — to  the  youth  of  our  land  — 
those  inestimable  privileges  which  are  at  once  the  freeman's  shield  and 
the  safeguard  of  this  confederacy.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  time,  and 
in  that  portion  of  country  in  which  I  was  raised,  one  might  travel  a 
whole  day  and  not  find  the  sign  of  a  school-house ;  or  if  he  did  happen 
to  find  one,  it  would  be  a  little  log  hut,  ten  by  twelve,  window- 
less  and  doorless  —  a  fit  habitation  for  swine  and  bats,  instead  of  a  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  train  up  the  immortal  mind. 

But  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  land.    In  some  of  the  older  States 
of  this  Uuion  the  school-bouses  crown  every  hiU-top  and  smile  in  every 
17 
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valley.  This  change,  too,  is  couiiiig  over  our-owu  loved  lllinui.s.  AVith- 
iu  two  years,  and  since  the  passage  of  that  law  against  which  the  hon- 
orable gentlciuan  from  Union  only  a  few  days  since  upon  this  floor  re- 
corded his  vote,  school-houses  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  by  this  time  perhaps  they  have  one  even  in  Jonesboro. 

Sir,  there  /.s  pucli  a  thing  as  '  old-fogyisui ' ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man  falling  behind  yie  age ;  and  notwithstanding  the  long  legislative 
experience  and  extensive  acquii-ements  of  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Union,  he  may  have  a  little  tincture  of  '  old-fogyism '  —  he  may  have 
fallen  behind  the  age. 

Now,  Sir,  so  far  as  tlic  objection  to  the  application  of  the  interest  of 
the.se  '.sacred'  funds  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  gentlemen 
have  all  at  once  become  wonderfully  fearful  that  this  '  .sacred'  fund  (as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  it)  will  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channel. 
Why,  Sir,  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  this  Legislature  some  years 
since,  I  find  that  the  gentleman  from  Union  and  his  political  friends 
were  feasting  on  oysters  and  the  fat  of  the  laud  by  appropriations  from 
this  same  '  sacred '  fund  I  And  now,  because  it  is  proposed,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  to  turn  the  interest  of  these  funds  into  their 
legitimate  course,  tlxc  gentleman  holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror,  and 
protests,  forsooth,  against  diverting  the  '  sacred '  funds,  in  the  vcri/  di- 
version of  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  I7nion  himself  took  a 
prominent  part. 

Mr.  DoroHERTY.  —  Can  the  gentlenum  from  Jo  Daviess  state  the 
amount  belonging  to  these  funds  appropriated  at  any  one  time  by  the 
State? 

Mr.  Dkmo.  —  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  whether  I  can  state  the  exact  amount  taken  at  any  one  time  or  not, 
it  does  not  matter  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned  that  the  State  has  used 
up  all  those  sacred  funds,  and  grudgingly  for  nearly  half  a  century  paid 
into  the  common-school  fund  six  per  centum  only.  And  who  are  the 
gentlemen  in  this  House  most  implicated  in  this  matter.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  with  me  to  the  office  below,  you  will  see  by  the 
names  that  the  very  persons  who  are  now  so  fearful  that  the  school-fund 
will  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  direction  were  in  fonner  years  will- 
ing to  pay  theuiselves  out  of  the  fund;  and  chose  to  do  so  rather  than 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  taxing  the  people.  I  suppose  they  acted 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  could  not  vote,  and  that 
their  fathers  could.  I  will  not  say  that  such  were  the  feeliug.s  of  my 
friend  from  Union  in  those  times;  perhaps  not;  but  all  the  oysters  he 
and  his  colleagues  ate  were  purchased  with  the  school-fund ;  and  these 
bold  men  never  dreamed  that  they  were  in  the  least  acting  in  bad  faith 
with  the  children  of  the  State. 

What  does  this  bill  propose  to  do 't  Sir,  it  proposes  to  educate  teach- 
ers for  the  'people's  colleges'  —  our  union  schools,  whose  fair  propor- 
tions every  where  rear  themselves  throughout  the  State.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  go  to  rreeport,in  Stephenson  county,  represented  by  m}- friend 
Mr.  Davis,  he  will  see  one  of  those  noble  union  schools,  where  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  Stephenson  county  can  send  their  children  and 
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obtain  for  them  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  the  various  duties  of 
life.  Now,  Sir,  for  these  schools  we  must  have  teachers,  and  I  think 
we  should  have  u-estcni  teixchers  —  educated  here  at  home;  men  who 
call  this  their  home;  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  people  and  with 
the  wants  of  the  Great  West.  True,  Governor  Slade  has  done  a  no- 
ble work  in  sending-  westward  so  many  female  teachers,  wlio  not  only 
make  excellent  teachers,  but  good  western  wives,  t  But  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  depend  for  over  on  such  efforts.  It  is  due  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
uois  that  she  take  a  nobler  stand.  Other  States,  less  able,  or  at  least  no 
more  able,  have  established  Normal  Schools,  and  with  success.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  a  necessity  —  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  age.  We  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  abroad  for  teachers,  ministers  and  pub- 
lic lecturers.  It  has  become  quite  common  of  late  for  every  little  vil- 
lage or  city  in  the  West  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  course  of 
lectures  each  winter,  but  they  send  to  the  East  for  lecturers,  and  the 
farther  East  the  better.  The  result  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  these 
gentlemen  ever  ready  to  gratify  us  at  8100  per  night,  whose  only  qual- 
ifications are  that  they  have  by  some  means,  either  by  their  friends,  or 
perhaps,  as  is  some  times  the  case,  by  their  own  indu.stry,  got  by  rote 
one  or  two  lectures;  and  some  times  these  lectures  are  upon  the  We><t. 
and  the  people  of  the  West.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening,  a  short 
time  since,  to  a  very  celebrated  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
spent  one  hour,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  dollars,  in  telling  us 
all  about  the  Mormons,  and  Joe  Smith,  their  prophet.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  like  bringing  coal  to  Newcastle. 

We  are  looked  upon  as  scarcely  more  than  half  civilized.  True,  Gov- 
ernor Slade  has  sent  some  girls  out  West  to  teach  school;  but,  as  jny 
friend  from  Coles  has  said,  most  of  them  have  married.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  East,  but  I  do  think  it  is  time 
that  we  let  them  feel  that  although  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  yet  it  has 
to  set  in  the  West,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  catch  son)e  of  the 
rays. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  can  not  educate  enough  teachers  to  sat- 
isfy one-tenth  of  the  wants  of  the  West.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  this  school  can  furnish  a  teacher  for  every  school  in  the  State ;  but 
it  can  and  will  in  a  few  years  furnish  one,  perhaps  two  or  three,  for 
each  county,  to  take  charge  of  the  union  schools  They  will  be  quali- 
ified  to  teach  —  will  be  educated  in  all  the  arts  of  imparting  to  others 
what  they  themselves  know.  This  knowledge  will  become  available  to 
the  teachers  in  the  district  schools  ;  and  in  this  way  every  one  of  those 
thus  educated  will  become  a  herald  of  light  to  others  —  at  least,  this  is 
the  way  I  look  at  the  matter.  But,  says  my  friend  from  Union,  there 
is  no  guaranty  that  these  men  will  continue  to  teach  after  they  are  pre- 
pared in  this  school.  In  reply  to  this  I  have  only  to  say  that  that  will 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  pay  them  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.  I  am  aware,  from  the  way  men  are  usually  paid 
who  are  engaged  in  school-teaching,  that  there  would  be  danger  of  their 
engaging  in  some  other  business  ;  but  if  we  give  them  reasonable  wages, 
wages  that  will  enable  them  to  live,  they  will  be  as  likely  to  remain  in 
that  pursuit  as  to  adopt  another. 
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There  is  a  spirit  too  prevalent  which  seeks  to  obtain  intellectual  la- 
bor at  the  lowest  possible  price ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers  is  so  low  in 
this  State.  If  you  have  a  house  to  build,  or  even  a  good  span  of  matched 
horses  or  mules  to  take  care  of,  yt)u  will  give  the  man  who  charges  you 
twenty  dollars  the  preference  of  the  one  who  offers  to  do  it  for  ten  dol- 
lars, on  the  ground  that  the  one  who  values  his  services  the  highest  is 
the  best  qualified.  I  believe  you  do  right.  But  when  the  question  is 
who  shall  take  charge  of  the  education  of  your  children  —  who  shall  un- 
dertake to  develop  the  minds  of  those  who  shall  sway  the  destiny  of  this 
proud  Republic ;  when  the  question  is  whom  will  we  employ  for  this 
purpose,  who  is  to  be  the  schule-master — that  is  the  way  it  is  pro- 
nounced, Sir,  usually,  with  a  curl  of  disdain,  or  at  least  indifference, 
upon  the  lip — the  question  is  put.  How  cheaj)  can  such  a  one  be  em- 
ployed ?  and  the  one  who  thinks  himself  least  qualified  and  values  his 
services  least  is  always  good  for  the  job  —  some  times  at  twelve  dollars, 
and  from  that  down  to  eight  dollars  per  month ;  I  suppose  that  down 
in  Jonesboro  it  might  be  about  seven  dollars  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  speech  just  deliv- 
ered by  my  friend  from  Coles  should  for  a  moment  have  disturbed  or 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  bill  before  the  House.  It  is  true,  he  has 
made  a  speech  against  the  bill ;  but  this,  to  me,  is  a  promise  of  a  '  good 
time  coming'.  I  argue  from  the  fact  that  he  has  spoken  against  the 
bill  that  we  may  depend  upon  his  vote  with  us  for  the  bill.  This  has 
been  that  gentleman's  way  of  doing  business  all  winter.  He  has  al- 
ways convinced  himself  while  speaking  that  he  was  wrong,  and  voted 
against  his  own  speech.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  departure  from  his  usu- 
al practice  now;  I  expect  his  vote  for  the  measure. 

A  few  words  more,  Sir,  upon  this  matter,  and  I  am  done.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  intimated  here  that  some  are  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  their  names  are  in  the  bill.  I  have  only  to  say  that  my  name 
was  put  there  without  my  knov/ledge  or  consent.  I  have  not  the  most 
distant  idea  that  I  am  a  proper  person  for  the  place,  for  the  reasons  giv- 
en but  a  moment  since.  My  education  is  deficient;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  place  to  any  one  whom  the  House  might  think  proper  to 
select,  and  will  withdraw  in  his  favor  at  a  moment's  notice.  There 
are  certain  reasons  why  I  wish  to  see  this  bill  become  a  law.  It  is  not 
in  all  respects  the  thing  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  or  have  been  in  favor  of. 
I  have  been,  and  am  now,  of  the  opinion  that  something  like  an  Indus- 
trial University  on  the  plan  of  Professor  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  was  de- 
manded, and  should  be  adopted ;  and,  acting  on  that  belief,  I  intro- 
duced the  following  resolutions  into  the  Legislature  in  February,  1853, 
and  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body : 

Whereas,  The  spirit  and  progress  of  this  age  and  country  demand  the  cult- 
ure of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  attainment  in  theoretic  and  industrial 
science;  and  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  oui-  commerce  and  prosperity  -will 
continue  to  increase  •without  calling  into  requisition  all  the  elements  of  inter- 
nal thrift  arising  from  the  labors  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manu- 
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faclurer,  by  every  fostering  effort  -within  the  reach  of  the  government ;  and 
whereas  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  liberally  endowed,  in  each  State 
of  the  Union,  cooperative  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
would  develop  a  more  liberal  and  practical  education  among  the  people,  tend 
the  more  to  intellectualize  the  rising  generation,  and  eminently  conduce  to  the 
virtue,  intelligence  and  true  glory  of  our  common  country ;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  coneun^ing  hti-ein.  That 
our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Repi-escntatives  be  requested, 
to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  donating  to  each  State  in  the  Un- 
ion an  amount  of  public  lands  not  less  in  value  than/Zce  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in 
each  State  in  the  Union,  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  our  industrial  classes  and  their  teachers ;  a  liberal  and  varied  education  ad- 
apted to  the  manifold  wants  of  a  practical  and  enterprising  people,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  such  educational  facilities,  being  in  manifest  concurrence  with  the 
intimations  of  the  popular  will,  it  ui-gently  demands  the  united  efforts  of  our 
national  strength. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  forward  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to 
the  Executive  and  Legislatui'e  of  eacli  of  our  sister  States,  inviting  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  meritorious  enterpi-ise. 

These  resolutions  were  introduced  into  Congress  by  Honorable  E.  B. 
Washburne  of  m}^  District,  and  the  land  asked,  for;  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  done.  It  was  thought  best  then  to  take  a  part  of  the  Univers- 
ity and  Seminary  Fund  to  start  such  an  institution.  The  grant  asked 
for  from  Congress  would  enable  justice  to  be  done  to  the  farmers  and 
mechanics.  But,  Sir,  there  are  too  many  '  old  fogies'  in  the  Legislature 
to  start  such  an  Institution,  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  establish 
this  Institution ;  and  until  we  can  elect  men  to  Congress  who  will  at- 
tend to  the  people's  interests  more  and  the  interests  of  railroad  companies 
less  —  until  that  can  be  done,  I  am  for  the  Normal  School;  and,  by 
building  up  our  union  schools  and  furnishing  them  with  teachers,  we 
can  educate  our  sons  and  daughters  at  home,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
send  them  abroad,  to  little  one-horse  institutions,  where  the  cost  is  enor- 
mously high  and  the  education  enormously  small.  Besides,  children, 
at  this  important  period  of  life,  their  school-days,  should  never  be  re- 
moved from  parental  control. 

For  these,  among  many  other  reasons,  I  shall  give  my  hearty  sup- 
port to  this  bill. 


There  's  many  an  empty  cradle, 

There  's  many  a  vacant  bed, 
There  's  many  a  lonely  bosom. 

Whose  joy  and  light  have  fled. 
For  thick  in  every  grave-yard 

The  little  hillocks  lie, 
And  every  hillock  represents 

An  angel  in  the  sky. 

Selected, 
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EDUCATION. 


Teachers  too  often  require  their  pupils  to  be  literal  in  the  recitation 
of  rules  in  arithmetic,  etc.,  rather  than  instruct  them  that  the  sub- 
stance contained  within  the  lansuage  is  of  the  first  importance  If  a  pu- 
pil gives  the  substance  of  a  rule  in  his  own  language,  it  is  prime  evi- 
dence that  the  idea  contained  within  is  understood.  The  substance  con- 
tained within  the  letter,  and  for  whose  accommodation  the  letter  is,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  letter  that  the  soul  does  to  the  body,  which 
body  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soul.  A  student  will  derive  just 
about  the  same  knowledge  of  a  science  by  studying  the  letter  as  he  will  of 
a  man  by  walking  around  him  and  gazing  upon  his  exterior.  As  the 
body  is  the  mere  dwelling-place  for  the  man,  so  is  the  letter  for  the  sub- 
stance contained  within. 

The  means  of  education  should  always  be  adequate.  If  a  horse  is  to 
be  trained  for  fleetness,  he  is  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  some  one  com- 
petent for  the  task,  where  his  food  and  exercise  will  be  properly  cared 
for.  There  his  physical  nature  will  be  developed ;  his  muscles  will 
be  disciplined.  But  while  the  horse  has  only  one  nature  to  be  trained, 
man  has  three.  The  horse  has  a  physical  nature ;  man  a  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral.  Hence,  while  a  training  of  a  horse  in  a  single  na- 
tui-e  is  adequate  for  his  development,  man  must  be  trained  in  his  trinity 
of  nature.  Since  man  is  a  compound  being  and  possesses  a  trinity  of 
natures,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  should  man  be  educated  so 
as  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  whole?  Must  he  be  only  cifhc)-  intel- 
lectually, physically  or  morally  educated ;  or  must  he  be  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally  educated?  Must  he  be  educated  first  in  one 
of  his  natures,  then  in  another,  and  finally  in  the  third;  or  must  all 
his  natures  be  educated  together  ? 

A  solution  of  these  questions  is  easy  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker. 
We  can  not  but  conceive  the  intimate  relation  they  sustain  to  each 
other.  If  the  physical  being  suffers,  the  intellectual  and  moral  will 
sympathize  and  suff"er  also.  It  is  an  equally-well  known  law  of  our  na- 
ture, that  if  the  intellectual  being  is  exhausted  by  powerful  exertion, 
the  physical  will  also  sympathize  and  suifer  even  to  exhaustion,  and 
thus  the  moral  will  be  shorn  of  its  strength. 

If  this  trinity  of  natures  is  to  be  educated  in  harmony,  whose  duty 
is  it,  and  where  shall  it  commence  ?  Certainly  it  is  our  duty,  as  teach- 
ers, and  must  commence  in  the  school-room.  We  must  first  discern 
what  our  duty  is,  by  taking  this  comprehensive  view,  and  then  do  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  our  gross  defects  in  training  the  intellectual  and 
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moral,  what  do  we  do  for  tlie  physical  ?  How  much  instraction  is  priven 
with  regard  to  health  ?  Our  patrons  neither  make  it  a  test  qualifica- 
tion that  we  be  competent  to  give  it,  nor  do  ph3'.sician.s  often  urge  its 
propriety  upon  u.s.  (For  that  would  eventually  ruin  their  profession.) 
AYc  may  he  as  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health  as  heathens,  and  it  is  net 
often  made  a  matter  of  thought,  provided  we  are  competent  to  teach 
how  to  '  read,  write  and  cipher  '.  But  as  the  day  for  simply  *  read-write- 
and-cipher'  qualifications  is  vanishing,  let  us  make  a  Ioikj  stride  in 
reform'. 

If  one  branch  is  to  be  left  out  of  our  certificate  of  qualification,  either 
History  of  the  United  States  or  Physiology,  ten  times  better  leave  out 
that  of  history  (but  this  we  need  not  do) ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant 
of  past  events  in  our  own  country  than  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things 
much  nearer  home  and  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  us.  What  is 
life  worth  when  health  is  forfeited  ?  Let  those  who  are  burdened  with 
pulnionar}',  spinal  or  scrofulous  aflectious  respond;  they  are  numerous 
and  of  age;  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  though  they,  ignorant  of 
hygiene,  may  not  be  able  to  trace  these  eifects  to  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
suppressed  respiration,  or  sivinc-ioodt.  What  can  be  done  to  bring  about 
a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  whose  duty  is  it?  Much,  very  much,  may 
be  done  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  commence  the  work  in  the  school-room. 
Such  efforts  are  readily  appreciated.  Eveiy  teacher  may  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  at  a  small  expense,  and  provide  himself  with  a 
set  of  Anatomical  Maps.  (Cutter's  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.) 
He  can  spend  a  part  of  one  afternoon  each  week,  in  connection  with 
rhetorical  exercises,  in  lecturing  and  illustrating  by  means  of  the  maps, 
and  thus  pupils  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  anatomy  and 
hygiene,  and  the  order  of  lessons  not  be  interrupted  ;  and  in  thousands  of 
cases  premature  death  will  be  prevented,  and  the  living  live  to  some  pur- 
pose. Why  such  vast  amount  of  deaths  among  children,  and  even  in- 
fanta?  Is  it  because  of  any  defect  in  our  organization,  or  is  it  because  of 
the  violation  of  immutable  laws  that  Gon  has  implanted  in  our  being? 
Let  us  see  to  these  things,  and  not  sacrifice  human  lives  so  profusely 
upon  the  altars  of  ignorance;  for  they  are  precious  jewels,  committed  to 
our  care  for  high  and  holy  purposes. 

We  may  violate  the  laws  of  men  and  evade  the  penalty;  but  we  can 
not  withhold  the  forfeiture  if  we  violate  a  physical  law.  The  penalty, 
immutably  fixed,  must  be  paid. 

May  we  not,  through  the  columns  of  our  State  Organ,  the  Teacher, 
be  favored  with  an  article  from  some  one  giving  a  description  of  a  plan 
of  exercise  for  physical  development  in  connection  with  our  schools? 

Ani.vGDOx,  Illinois. 


Keep  your  temper  in  disputes.     The  cool  hammer  fashions  the  red- 
hot  iron  into  any  shape  needed 
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District-School  Librakies.  —  The  Legislature  has  made  provision 
whereby  each  school-district  in  the  State  may  become  the  possessor  of 
a  library.  Perhaps  no  one  act  of  the  late  Legislature  shows  more  good 
sense  or  is  fraught  with  greater  benefits  than  the  act  authorizing  dis- 
trict-school directors  to  Icvij  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  useful  books ;  or, 
in  case  there  should  be  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treas- 
urer, allowing  these  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  adding  them  to  the  school-fund.  It  is  possible  now  for  each 
district  in  the  State  to  obtain  a  neat  little  library.  These  public  libra- 
ries will  please  and  educate  thousands.  Their  influence  can  not  be  meas- 
ured by  words.  Silently  they  will  utter  their  truths,  and  unobtrusively 
teach.  By  all  means,  then,  let  us  have  the  libraries.  Give  us  good  se- 
lections, largely  sprinkled  with  agricultural  literature,  and,  withal,  read- 
able. Above  all,  eschew  prosy  books.  The  choicest  literature  of  the 
age  is  none  too  good  for  the  people's  libraries.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  a  member  and  secretary,  to  select  and  recommend  suit- 
able books  for  these  district-school  libraries  ?  Of  course,  some  districts 
will  purchase  more'than  others.  It  might  be  well  to  select  from  the 
very  choicest  books  a  library  worth  §50,  another  worth  §100,  another 
8150,  another  $200,  another  $500,  and  so  on.  Let  these  books  be 
bound  substantially  and  in  uniform  style,  and  lettered  'District-School 
Library  of  Illinois '.  We  think  we  can  see  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  good-citizenship  in  this  provision  of  the  School  Law  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  books. 

JoNESBORO. —  We  have  heretofore  been  strongly  in  favor  of  Jones- 
boro  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  session  of  our  Association,  but 
the  course  of  her  representative.  Colonel  Dougherty,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  greatly  modified  these  views.  Mr.  Dougherty  opposed  every 
measure  wiiich  the  friends  of  education  proposed  ;  he  even  was  one  of 
the  immortal  five  who  voted  against  the  Free-School  Law.     He  ridi- 
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culed  the  Normal  School,  calling  it  the  'Gosling  University',  and 
conspired  with  the  Speaker  to  kill  it,  or  steal  it,  which,  we  take  it,  means 
about  the  same  thing.  As  a  teacher,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  hospitality,  or  where  we  should  be  in  any  way  indebt- 
ed to  a  man  who  affects  to  despise  a  school  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers.  In  a  word,  then,  we  are  opposed  to  Jonesboro  as  the  place 
of  holding  the  next  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  If  there 
be  a  town  in  Southern  Illinois  (and  we  know  there  are  hundreds)  whose 
citizens  sympathize  with  us  and  our  calling,  and  would  welcome  us  with 
a  fraternal  greeting,  there  let  us  go. 

We  doubtless  are  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  ensuing  censure,  but  many 
times  names  are  so  carelessly  written  that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher 
them.     Write  your  names  p/«/H(^/  —  then  do  n't  spare  us  if  we  blunder  : 

Galena,  March  10, 1857. 

Mr.  Editor  :  AVe  are  beginning  to  think  you  are  somewhat  careless  in  mak- 
ing out  subscribers'  names,  Last  year  you  had  my  name  spelled  Woodroitgh 
— now  you  have  it  Woodford,  which  you  will  please  change  to  Woodruff,  and 
then  it  will  be  right.  A  'chum'  teacher  was  slightly  horrified  on  the  receipt 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Teacher  after  the  destruction  of  your  papers  by  fire 
a  month  or  two  since,  when  it  first  dawned  upon  his  mental  perspective  that 
he  was  a  Spoon ! 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  are  now  in  the  tenth  week  of  their  term,  which 
will  close  in  a  fortnight. 

There  are  six  ditferent  public-school  buildings  in  this  place  (five  on  the  west 
side  of  Galena  Kiver  and  three  on  the  east),  which  require  ten  teachers.  Four 
are  denominated  Grammar  Schools,  two  Secondary,  and  four  Primary.  In 
three  cases  the  Primary  and  Grammar  departments  are  under  one  roof.  The 
Secondary  and  Primary  departments  employ  female  teachers,  and  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  male.  The  schools,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  the  grades 
of  public  schools  generally,  notwithstanding  the  large  per  centum  of  foreign 
element,  chiefly  Irish,  who,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  unable  to  attend 
school  more  than  half  the  fall  and  the  winter  terms. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  decided  error  made  in  the  school-plan 
in  this  city,  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  practicable.  There  ought 
certainly  to  be  a  Central  High  School,  in  which  the  poor  as  well  as  their  more 
able  neighbors  could  give  their  sons  and  daughters  an  excellent  English  edu- 
cation. An  Academy  (a  fine  building  is  now  in  progress  of  erection  for  this 
institution)  supplies  the  place  to  some  extent,  though  of  course  it  fails  to  reach 
all.  This  grand  deficiency  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  pupils 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  finish  the  course  prescribed  there  and  will  want  to 
push  forward  into  the  sciences.  Certainly,  every  city  of  the  wealth  of  Galena 
(and  there  is  no  city  in  the  State  where  liberal  educational  advantages  are 
more  needed)  should  have  such  a  union-scbool  system  as  affords  facilities  for 
18 
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all  her  children  to  acquire  a  thorough  education.     Thus,  and  only  by  such  ^ 
means,  will  the  Great  West  vie  with  tiie  older  eastern  States  in  enlightenment. 

I.  11.  WOODRUFF. 

Pauls,  March  9, 1857. 

Mk.  Editor:  I  have  decided  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  our  School, 
and  as  Union  is  its  name,  so  it  is  its  nature,  for  it  embraces  Avithin  its  pre- 
cinct scholars  of  every  age  and  desciiption  —  fron\the  flaxen-polled  infant  of 
scarce  five  summers,  who  can  hardly  lisp  his  A  B  Cs,  to  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  twenty,  before  whose  patient  investigation  many  of  the  natural  scienc- 
es have  become  as  familiar  things,  and  who  is  now  eagerly  unlocking  the  treas- 
ures of  classic  lore,  or  is  with  new  wonder  and  delight  contemplating  the  beau- 
tiful relations  of  angles  and  triangles  long  since  discovered  by  Euclid.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  sense  in  which  ours  is  a  Union  School,  for  its  doors  are  open 
not  only  to  our  American  youth,  but  to  the  children  of  everj'  nation  and  kin- 
dred the  invitation  is  'come',  and  'whosoever  will,  let  him  come'.  We  have 
congregated  daily  under  our  influence  many  representatives  from  the  Emerald 
and  Albion  isles,  as  well  as  the  plodding  German  and  the  mercurial  French- 
man. These  are  constantly  associated  with  our  own  little  free-born  republic- 
ans, and  consequently  imbibe  many  of  their  sentiments;  and  among  them 
no  distinction  is  recognized  save  that  which  merit  creates. 

The  building  which  we  occupy  is  a  three-story  brick,  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  village  in  a  natural  grove.  The  inclosure  is  large,  af- 
fording ample  opportunity  for  the  necessary  recreation  of  the  three  hundred 
pupils,  and  so  arranged  that  the  seven  teachers  who  have  charge  of  them  can 
have  a  watchful  care  of  them  during  their  hours  of  relaxation  as  well  as  ap- 
plication. The  school  was  organized  on  the  union  plan  the  first  of  October 
last,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  Allison  Smith,  whose  fine  scholarship  and 
long  experience  in  teaching  had  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  arduous  situ- 
ation. The  system  was  new  here  at  the  time  and  but  little  understood.  Many 
of  our  citizens  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  poor  experiment  at  best,  but  the 
success  of  the  plan  has  vindicated  its  adoption,  and  the  people  speak  of  it 
now  with  pride,  because  it  is  the  people's  scliool.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  Paris  that  ours  is  not  the  only  school  which  affords  facilities  for  a  thorough 
and  practical  education  for  tlie  youth  in  our  vicinity.  We  have  also  a  flour- 
ishing Academy,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  D.  Edmoxstox.  The  situation  of 
this  institution  is  also  truly  delightful.  The  building  itself  has  no  very  high 
claim  to  architectural  merit,  but  it  is  perfectly  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
forest  trees,  reminding  one  of  the  '  olive  shades  of  Academus '.  l.  m.  m. 

Along  with  other  evidences  of  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  education  in 
our  State,  it  may  be  well  to  chronicle  the  late  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Knox 
College,  by  which  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Year  are  required 
to  prepare  tlieniselves  by  at  least  a  year  and  a  half's  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
This  is  not  yet  as  high  a  requirement  as  the  College  ought  to  claim;  but  our' 
western  institutions  will  come  up  to  a  level  witli  Yale  and  Harvard  so  soon  as 
.  our  common  schools  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
aetia. 
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One  or  two  other  slight  changes  are  being  made  in  tlie  course  of  study  at 
Knox  (they  -will  appear  in  the  June  catalogue),  in  order  to  introduce  German 
hereafter  at  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year.  Tlie  present  Senior  class  are  now 
studying  German. 

In  the  Female  Collegiate  DeiJartment  —  quite  separate  from  the  College  prop- 
er—  the  class  which  should  have  taken  up  Latin  this  3"ear  have  taken  German 
instead.  The  Seniors  are  studying  French.  AVhether  or  not  German  will 
permanently  supersede  Latin  in  the  Ladies'  Course  —  how  much  time  will  be 
given  to  French  —  whether  Latin  be  allowed  at  all  in  the  course  —  are  ques- 
tions not  yet  finally  decided,  and  whose  decision  depends  partly  on  another 
question,  viz:  that  of  adding  another  year,  making  it  a  course  of  four  years 
instead  of  three.  The  probability  is  that  German  will  remain,  for  the  pres- 
ent, a  regular  study,  and  French  either  regular  or  optional  the  last  year.  The 
young  ladies  pursuing  the  regular  course  at  this  pi'esent  writing  are  distribut- 
ed in  the  various  classes  as  follows:  Seniors,  thirteen;  Middle  Year,  seven- 
teen ;  Juniors,  twenty  ;   total,  fifty. 

In  common-school  matters  we  can  begin  to  report  progress  at  Galesburg. 
Not  that  any  tangible  results  have  yet  been  attained,  but  that  wholesome  and 
necessary  agitation  which  precedes  reform  has  been  kept  up,  and  to  the  point, 
so  long  now  that  little  remains  to  be  done  before  action. 

'  Union  Gi-aded  Schools '  is  the  cry  now.  Where  is  the  capable  and  experi- 
enced teacher  that  will  come  and  manage  the  matter  for  us  —  grade  the  schools, 
sift  and  cull,  systematize,  harmonize,  adapt,  control,  and,  above  all,  teach? 


The  following  communication  of  'An  Ex-Teacher'  got  crowded  out 
of  the  body  of  the  work ;  hence  we  insert  it  in  the  '  Table ' : 

"While  I  mused,  the  fire  burned;  then  spake  I  with  my  tonsjue." 
I  embraced  an  opportunity,  rarely  afforded  me,  to  visit,  a  few  days  since,  a 
noted  female  seminary  in  my  neighborhood.  With  the  very  highest  respect 
for  the  teachers,  I  heard  and  saw  some  things  there  that  set  me  musing,  and 
the  result  is  before  you.  I  found  in  a  recitation-room  a  class  of  young  ladies 
progressing  in  an  exercise  which  I  understood  to  be  Roman  History.  The  class 
were  lounging  on  their  cliairs,  and  somcAvhat  indifferently  interested  in  the 
lesson.  The  teacher  volubly  recited  the  whole  lesson,  Avith  notes  and  com- 
ments, to  which  the  class  occasionally  gave  audible  assent ;  but  if  I  should  say 
that  any  of  it  appeared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  or  evinced  any 
acquaintance  with  or  appreciation  of  the  lesson,  I  should  say  what  I  do  not 
think.  I  couM  not  but  remember  the  simile  some  where  used  of  pouring  wa- 
ter rapidly  into  narrow-necked  bottles,  whereby  much  was  spilled  upon  the 
ground  and  could  not  be  gathered  again.  I  hoped  that  the  pouring-in  pro- 
cess had  had  its  day,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  read  upon  the  black  wall  an  or- 
der of  subjects  in  topical  geography,  as  follows:  'promotories',  'chanels', 
'citys',  'senery',  '  manafactures',  'comerce';  and  this  daily  before  the  eyes 
of  sixty  pupils !  I  found  a  gi^i-l  of  fourteen  studying  —  no,  not  studying,  but 
listening  to  the  teacher's  recitation  of  a  lesson  in  mental  philosophy,  who,  I 
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was  assured  by  a  teacher  under  whose  care  she  had  been  recenth-,  could  not 
in.elligiblj'  explain  the  elementary  operations  of  ai-ithmetic. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  semin- 
aries and  colleges  ?  Is  not  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions  doing  a  great 
harm  and  wrong  to  the  education  of  the  day?  Would  not  half  the  time  and 
attention  and  money  thrown  away  on  them  and  in  them,  if  diverted  to  the 
proper  care  and  sustenance  of  the  coiamon  school,  result  in  good  multiplied  a 
thousandfold?  I  believe  it  would,  and  can  but  consider  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  so  many  to  have  a  college  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  in  every  coun- 
try town  as  productive  of  great  evil.  I  propose,  with  your  leave,  to  submit 
through  the  columns  of  the  Teacher  some  considerations  respectfulh'  addressed 
to  those  who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  these  best  and  greatest  interests  which 
affect  society.  I  hope  thereby  to  provoke  other  and  abler  minds  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  hold  it  in  its  true  light.  an  EX-TEACHER. 

Freeport. — They  are  doing  a  good  work  in  Freeport.  Their  system  of 
graded  schools  is  steadily  growing  into  strength  and  beauty  and  taking  a  firm 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Friend  Freeman,  who  is  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  and  head  and  shoulders  to  the  system,  is  a  man  of  ability, 
firmness  and  efficiency,  and,  from  what  we  could  learn,  very  popular  with  the 
people  and  associate  teachers.  The  Directors,  Messrs.  Buckley,  Winslow  and 
HiBBARD,  possess  the  true  spii-it  of  the  dajs  and  are  driving  on  in  the  great 
cause  with  a  telling  energy.  The  teachers,  as  a  body,  compare  favorably  with 
any  we  have  met  in  the  State.  Miss  L.  C.  Witt,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Gram- 
mar School,  we  knoic  has  few  equals  in  the  State.  Miss  Lela  Sabin,  who  has 
lately  accepted  the  charge  of  tlie  Boys'  Grammar  School,  has  already  won  for 
herself  golden  opinions,  and  inspired  that  department,  which  she  found  in  a 
somewhat  disorganized  state,  with  a  wholesome  discipline  and  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  study.  The  other  teachers  are  Miss  Mary  Noble,  Assistant  in  the 
High  School,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Townsend,  Assistant  in  Grammar  School,  and 
Miss  Anna  M.  Burkell,  Miss  L.  J.  Jones,  Miss  Addie  Hamlin,  Miss  Frances 
C.  WiNSLOw,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Betts,  and  Miss  Mallory,  teachers  in  the  Pri- 
mary School.     They  arc  all  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  Freeport  Union  School  has  one  peculiarity  which  we  hope  will  soon 
cease  to  distinguish  it  from  other  union  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  is,  the 
separalion  of  the  sexes.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  strong  and  deliberate 
conviction  of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced  educaters  generally,  that  boys 
and  girls  should  be  raised  together,  disciplined  together,  and  taught  together ; 
and  that  it  is  unnatural,  and  detrimental  to  the  full  development  of  all  that 
constitutes  the  essence  and  true  dignity  of  man  and  womanhood,  to  separate 
them  either  in  the  family,  the  social  circle,  or  the  school-room.  j.  r.  E. 

We  have  before  us  the  proceedings  of  several  different  Institutes, 
but  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  content  ourselves  with  an  ab- 
stract. The  Carbondale  Institute  passed  resolutions  complimentary  to 
the  DeSoto  Farmer  and  the  ininoh  Teacher,  and  "that  our  Secretary 
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subscribe  for  ten  copies  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  society;"  al- 
so, "  that  we  highly  approve  of  free  schools  —  free  as  the  air  we  breathe 
— free  to  all;  and  that  we  will  strive  to  make  Egypt;,  'though  last  in 
the  field,  yet  foremost  in  the  fight '.''  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Brush,  and  Beach,  was  appointed  to  obtain  a  library.  This 
is  a  capital  move.     Every  district  in  the  State  ought  to  have  a  library. 

Mercer  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Aledo.  We  no- 
tice J.  C.  Harroun,  N.  p.  Brown,  S.  B.  Atwater,  F.  W.  Living- 
ston and  T.  McWiiorter  ai-e  reported  as  leaders  in  the  drill  exercis- 
es. Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  H.  Reed,  Esquire,  and  Doctor 
AsiiBAUGii.  A  resolution  was  proposed  for  diminishing  the  number 
of  school-hours  per  day  from  six  to  three.  A  resolution  passed  approving 
the  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  inviting  all  the  teachers  of  Mer- 
cer to  join  the  next  time.  The  customary  votes  of  thanks  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  twentieth  of  May. 

Boone  County  Teachers'  xVssociation  is  fully  reported  in  the  county 
paper,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  entirely  successful.  0.  H. 
Wright,  Esquire,  was  chosen  President,  and  W.  D.  Palmer,  Secretary. 
With  Wright  and  Palmer  at  the  helm,  Boone  county  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  her  duty  to  her  free  schools. 

Mk.  Editoii:  I  regret  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the 
School  Law  for  an  annual  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  schools,  to 
be  presented  to  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  printed  and  distributed. 
A  judicious  I'eport  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  witli  such  suggestions  as  would 
naturally  occur  to  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  attempted  to  do  their  duty 
during  the  year,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  every  community,  be- 
cause it  would  treat  of  the  most  vital  of  all  earthly  interests,  and  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  all  other  interests,  because  it  comprehends  all  others.  A  copy 
printed  and  left  in  evei'y  house  remains  there,  soliciting  attention.  Its  very 
presence  will  suggest  the  subjects  of  it  as  topics  for  conversation  in  the  fami' 
ly.  It  would  be  a  new  stimulus  to  exertion  — a  guide  to  the  objects  for  wllicH 
new  eiforts  should  be  made. 

Having  witnessed  in  several  instances  the  invaluable  results  of  such  a  njeasT 
ure,  the  writer  is  prepared  to  gay  that  hardly  any  one  that  could  be  devised 
promises  so  much  for  the  cause  of  common-school  education  as  to  require  by 
vote  of  town  meeting  that  the  trustees  shall  prepare  and  print  and  distribute 
such  &  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  schools  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  annual  town-meeting,  and  thus  the  people  will  be  prepared  to  act  in- 
telligently and  yrith  liberality  when  required  to  act  at  .all.  What  towns  will 
make  such  order  next  town-meeting?  c.  c.  if. 

Belvidebe  Schools.  —  The  schools  in  this  town  are  doing  a  noble  work. 
The  school  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  under  (he  superintendence  of  0. 
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H.  WiuGHT,  assisted  hy  Misses  Luirs  and  Maky  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Henry  Luits. 
In  the  Iliglior  Department  tliere  are  ninety  pujjils,  in  the  Primary  Department 
ninety,  and  in  the  Intermediate  eighty-five;  in  all,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
Mr.  AV.  D.  Palmer  is  Principal  of  the  school  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  Richards,  Miss  Andrews,  and  Miss  Waterman. 
In  the  Higher  Department  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  in  the  In- 
termediate and  Primary  one  hundred  and  fifty;  in  all,  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty. Messrs.  Wright  and  Palmer  are  workmen  in  their  calling.  They  are 
among  that  number  of  teachers  who  look  out  from  their  school-rooms  upon 
the  great  field  of  our  profession,  and  feel  as  they  should  that  the  great  theatre 
of  the  teacher's  action  is  the  World,  and  when  his  work  is  done  Earth's  popu- 
lated millions  are  redeemed  and  enlightened.  d.  av. 

IlENRT.Miirch  9,1857. 
Mr.  Editor:  Within  a  month  past  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  thirteen 
female  applicants  for  license  to  teach  school.  Without  alluding  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  examinations,  I  may  say  in  reference  to  one  that  when  the  examina- 
tion was  closed  I  asked  this  question :  Can  you  now  conscientiously  take 
charge  of  a  school,  with  such  a  preparation  as  you  have  manifested,  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  doing  justice  to  yourself,  to  your  pupils  and  their 
parents?  Her  reply  was,  'I  can  not',  and  she  walked  to  the  stove  and  delib- 
erately put  within  it  the  certificate  I  had  written  for  her.  Would  that  this 
question  could  reach  every  one  who  proposes  to  teach  in  the  coming  summer! 
.Are  those  females  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  teaching  the  summer 
schools  doing  any  thing,  by  reading,  conversation  or  study,  to  fit  themselves 
for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  they  propose  to  undertake,  or  do  they 
think  that  the  skill  and  the  spirit  to  perform  the  most  diflScult  and  most  im- 
portant of  human  labors  are  to  be  miraculously  given  to  them  when  they  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  school-house  door  ?  I  am  a  sincere  and  strenuous  a<lvo- 
cate  for  the  employment  of  female  teachers,  believing  that  God  designed  them 
for  that  duty,  but  I  am  solicitous  that  they  shall  have  proper  preparation  for 
their  work.  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

The  Michigan  Joumal  of  Education  publishes  the  following  ques- 
tions :  ''1.  "What  is  the  diiference  between  a  proud  man  and  a  vain 
one  ?  2.  From  what  language  was  the  word  school  derived,  and  what 
was  its  first  meaning?  3.  How  can  the  attraction  of  the  earth  cause 
smoke  to  ascend,  while  it  causes  stones  to  fall  down  ?  4.  What  is  a 
sound  ?  Would  there  be  any  sound  if  there  were  no  ears  ?  5.  How 
came  the  word  light  to  mean  such  different  things  as  *  the  medium  of 
vision '  and  '  of  little  weight '  ?  6.  From  what  language  was  the  word 
grammar  derived,  and  what  was  its  meaning  ?  " 

We  have  only  one  question  to  add  to  this  list  the  present  month. 
We  put  it  to  the  class  in  Geography.  W^hat  is  the  meaning  and  why 
were  the  following  names  given :    Thermopylae,  Bosporus,  Hellespont, 
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Peloponesus,  Chersonesus,  Pyreueos,  Constantinople,  Hapsburg,  Nor- 
mandy, Rome,  and  Athens  ?  There  are  a  few  more  questions  ready 
when  these  are  answered.     Send  in  the  answer.*^. 

JoLiET,  Dectiuber  20. 1856. 

Will  OorxiY  Te.vcueks'  Convextiox.  —  The  teachers  of  Will  county  con- 
Tened  in  Joliet  on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1856.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  about  sixty.  Besides  the  reguliir  daily  exercises,  the  subject 
of  school  government  —  the  necessity  of  using  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  our 
schools  — the  necessity  of  confining  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  in  the  future 
to  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools  —  the  importance  of  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  the  necessity  of  present  ef- 
ficient action  in  behalf  of  the  circulation  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  were  thorough- 
ly and  ably  discussed,  the  result  of  which  you  will  see  in  the  official  report  of 
the  Secretary.  The  teachers  here  are  full  of  love  and  zeal  for  their  calling, 
and,  led  on  by  Mr.  Simoxds,  their  school  commissioner,  can  not  but  win  lau- 
rels and  prizes  that  will  tell  upon  the  youth  of  this  county. 

All  the  exercises  were  fraught  with  the  most  lively  interest  and  unprecedent- 
ed harmony,  not  even  a  single  jar  of  discord  arising  to  mar  the  peace  and  good- 
will that  prevailed.  May  the  teachers  of  Will  county  long  live  to  labor  in 
their  work  of  love  and  benevolence.  d.  w. 

B.  Gr.  Roots,  Esquire,  of  Tamaroa,  sends  us  a  note  from  which  we  make 
an  extract.     Strange  that  any  teacher  should  ignore  common  sense  : 

Very  few  schools  are  in  operation  near  here  now.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
induce  several  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher.  One  of  Governor  Slade's  teach- 
ers came  to  Tamaroa  highly  recommended,  and  taught  about  four  months  be- 
fore applying  to  the  examiner  (N.  Holt)  for  a  certificate.  He  felt  compelled 
to  refuse  her  one.  A  few  days  before  she  was  examined  I  called  into  her 
school.  She  taught  the  children  to  say  that  the  chief  towns  of  Illinois  were 
Quincy,  Alton  and  Yandalia.  I  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  subscribe  for  the 
Teacher.  She  gave  me  to  understand  that,  while  it  might  be  well  enough  for 
a  'Sucker'  teacher,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  one  who  had  enjoyed  such 
exalted  privileges  as  herself  could  learn  any  thing  fi-om  an  Illinois  paper. 

Convention  at  Dixon.  —  Arrangements  are  being  made  on  a  large 
scale  for  an  educational  meeting  at  Dixon  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
16th  and  17th  of  April.  The  well-known  names  of  Eberhart,  Har- 
SHA  and  Leggett  are  appended  to  the  call.  We  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered that  the  people  of  Dixon,  when  they  undertake  a  thing,  never 
fail.     They  have  undertaken  to  hold  an  Educational  Convention. 

Rumor  is  busily  circulating  reports  that  the  great  men  and  the  wise 
men  and  the  chief  teachers,  even  from  the  four  corners  of  the  State, 
will  gather  themselves  together  there.     This  same  garrulous  dame  has 
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also  becu  descried  dropj)ing  mysterious  hints  and  exchauging  knowing 
looks  about  a  baiKjurt.  There  is  something  going  to  happen  at  Dix- 
on ;  that's  certain. 

Bki.videkk. — They  liavc  sprightlinct-s,  good-feeling,  discipliuc  and  earnest 
IhuiKjht  and  study  in  the  schools  of  Belvidere.  On  the  -west  side  our  friend 
O.  H.  Wright,  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  energy,  is  directing  things  onward 
and  ujncard.  On  the  cast  side,  Mr.  W.  D.  Palmek,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  has  the  charge  of  the  school.  He  is  a  man  of  ability, 
gentlemanly  hearing,  straight-forward  labor,  and  has  his  soul  in  the  work. 
AVe  were  pleased  with  his  modus  ojyerandi  and  the  general  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  school,  and  hesitate  not  to  write  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
AVniftHT,  among  the  first-class  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  County  Institute  commenced  in  that  city  on  the  7th  instant,  and  was  to 
continue  two  veck^!  Good  for  Boouo  county,  or  any  other.  Professor  Wil- 
Kixs,  of  Bloomington,  had  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  it.  j.  K.  r. 

Carboxbale  presents  its  claims  for  the  next  State  Association  : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Jackson  County  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  inviting  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Carbondale. 

I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  desire  of  the  citizens  that  the 
Association  shall  meet  here.  The  only  objection  raised  is,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  comfortable  accommodations  for  all.  But  be  assured  that  on 
such  an  occasion  the  hearts  and  houses  of  the  people  will  be  open  ;  and  I  may 
farther  add,  the  corn  .laclcx  of  Egypt  will  not  fail. 

M.  K.  HOLBKOOK,  Secretary. 

Correction.  —  W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  in  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  published  in  the  January  number,  page 
eight,  was  made  to  say  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  did  say:  , . 

«'W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  commented  at  some  length,  inquiring  whether 
more  could  be  expected  of  a  scholar  than  to  learn  what  was  in  the  text-book. 
The  book  was  a  necessity." 

Reverse  this. 

Peru. — Professor  SpRiK(iSTEAi)  is  always  busy,  lively  and  active,  and  look- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  is  father  to  the  system  of  graded 
schools  in  the  city,  and  superintends  them  with  earnestness  and  skill,  but  he 
works  alone.  The  directors  have  not  visited  their  schools  for  a  year.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  well  for  them  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  Board  to  visit  at  least  once 
a  year.  A  glance  inside  of  the  school-rooms  convinced  us  that  labor  and 
thought  presided  there.  J-  r.  e. 

The  following  contains  the  alphabet :  "  John  P.  Brady  gave  me  a 
black-walnut  box  of  quite  a  small  size." 
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The  examinations  for  adnii.ssion  to  the  High  School  are  occasions  of 
uncommon  interest  to  a  large  class  of  citizens,  embracing  the  candidates 
and  their  parents  aud  the  schools  with  which  they  have  been  connect- 
ed. It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  some  account  should  here  be  givea 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  examinations  are  conducted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  examination  each  candidate  is  presented  with 
a  card  having  some  particular  number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  can- 
didate is  known  during  the  day.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed 
several  directions  and  explanations  : 


DIRECTIONS  FOU  CANDIDATES. 


1.  Througliout  till'  examination  you  will 
be  known  only  by  the  number  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  curd. 

2.  Do.  not  writi  your  name  upon  any  of 
your  exercises. 

3.  AVrite  your  number  very  I'liiinly  .it  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  exercise; 
your  age,  in  years  and  mouths,  at  the  up- 
per rigbt-hand  corner;  aud  the  date  in  the 
middle — .10  that  they  will  all  be  on  the 
same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other 
candidates. 

6.  Be  carcftil  not  to  lose  this  card ;  can- 
didates admitted  will  bring  their  cards  witli 
tliem  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
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Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and  the  numbers  on  their  cards.  These  papers 
are  collected,  and  carefully  laid  aside  till  after  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.  They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.  After  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  rooms 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each  candidate  is 
furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  Vv'ith  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are  allowed  a 
definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers  —  usually  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  number  and  diificulty  of  the  questions. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at  ease  as  possible, 
and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment.  If  they  do  not 
understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  any  little  convenience  for 
writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  candidate  writes  the  number 
of  his  card  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  his  exercise  before  passing 
it  in.  -When  the  time  appointed  for  tJie  first  exercise  expires,  the  an- 
swers written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together,  and  the  next  set 
of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on  through  the  day.  Be- 
sides the  teachers  of  the  schools,  on  whom  the  examination  chiefly  de- 
volves, several  members  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  and  the  Superintend- 
ent are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding  and  directing  in  the  different 
exercises.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  still  remains  to  be  performed  after 
the  candidates  are  dismissed.  Several  days  are  now  spent  by  the  teach- 
ers in  examining  the  papers  that  have  been  written.  Every  answer  is 
read  with  care,  and  its  value,  estimated  on  a  scale  of  100,  is  marked  in 
the  margin.  The  sum  of  these  estimates  standing  against  the  several 
answers  on  any  one  paper  divided  by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  pa- 
per gives  the  average  for  that  exercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate 
in  all  the  different  branches  are  set  against  the  card-number  by  which 
he  is  known  during  the  examination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  -averages 
divided  by  the  number  of  branches  gives  the  general  average  of  each. 
To  render  the  result  of  the  examination  still  more  reliable,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  and  the  Superintendent  select  tlie  papers  of  all  the 
candidates  whose  general  averages  are  within  five  or  ten  per  centum  of 
the  lowest  rank  admitted,  whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the 
estimates  with  special  care.  This  course  insures  uniformity  in  the 
standard  of  judging,  and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  errors  that 
may  have  occurred  in  estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who 
could  possibly  be  affected  by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates 
are  never  seen  by  any  one  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  examination  till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or 
rejection  depends  entirely  upon  the  general  average  of  his  examina 
tion,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the 
applicants.     There  are,  doubtless,  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not 
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able  to  do  justice  to  tJiemselves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more 
numerous  if  the  examination  were  conducted  orally.  A  large  number 
and  variety  of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  boards  of  exam- 
iners, and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that 
written  examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  reject- 
ed for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is  based 
are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  in  the  applicant's 
own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candidate  or  his 
friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  parents  of  appli- 
cants have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  interested  has  not 
been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Board  was  just. 

The  examinations  thus  far  have  been  confined  to  Heading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  G-rammar,  G-eography,  Arithmetic,  and  History  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  Reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages  —  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimates  in  Penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  answers  which  are 
given  in  the  other  branches. 

The  following  are  the  questions  employed  at  the  examination  in  De- 
cember : 

G  E  0  a  R  A  P  H  Y  . 

1.  For  what  purpose  are  Latitude  and  Longitude  used,  and  how  would  you 

find  the  diffei-ence  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  two  places  ? 

2.  Is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  Latitude  every  where  the  same  ?  of  a  degree  of 

Longitude?     If  not,  explain  the  diiferences. 

3.  Name  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  their  Capitals. 

4.  Mention  all  the  Seas,  Gulfs  and  the  Bays  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

5.  Name  and  describe  all  the  principal  Rivers  of  the  Western  Continent  flow- 

ing into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  or  into  Gulfs  and  Bays  empty- 
ing into  them. 

6.  Describe  the  State  of  Virginia,  including  its  boundaries,  capital  and  other 

cities,  rivers  and  mountains. 

7.  Give  the  names  and  situations  of  the  loftiest  mountain-peaks  on  the  West- 

ern Continent. 

8.  Mention  the  principal  mountain-chains  in  Europe.     Where  are  they  found 

and  in  what  direction  do  they  extend  ? 

9.  Describe  Bolivia,  including  its  boundaries,  capital,  cities,  rivers,  deserts 

and  lakes. 
10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  China. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  125,350  and  365? 

2.  Add  J  square  foot  and  ^  foot  square. 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  any  sum  to  double  itself  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

simple  interest  ? 

4.  Give  the  table  of  square  measure. 
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».  Divide  s  of  5  by  7  of  j.  and  explain  each  step  of  tlie  process. 

0.  What  is  the  interest  of  $1,2G0.GG  for  5  years  G  months  and  2  days,  at  G 

per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  fraction  is  the  following :  _—  ?     Change  it  to  a  simple  one. 

8.  Define  the  terms  Tromissoi-y  Note',  '  Bank  Discount',   '  Present  Worth', 

'Usury'. 

9.  What  is  the  square  root  of  988,001  ? 

10.  A  owes  B  $300,  to  be  paid  as  follows  :  $50  in  2  months  ;  SlOO  in  5  months ; 

the  rest  in  8  months.     At  what  time  can  the  whole  be  paid  at  once  ? 
(CandiJutcN  should  be  iiarticulur  to  luind  in  tbeir  solutions  in  full,  eo  tliat  tlie  diffcrpnt  steps  taken 
in  cxiilaining  the  process  may  be  plainly  seen.) 

(i  11  A  M  MAR. 

1.  What  is  the  voice  of  vei'bs  ? 

2.  How  do  nouns  and  pronouns  express  person? 

3.  Name  and  decline  the  relative  pronouns  and  their  compounds. 

4.  AVhat  is  Case  ? 

5.  How  are  adjectives  compared  ? 

G.  What  are  the  essential  properties  of  verbs  ? 

7.  AVhiit  is  a  regular  verb  ?     Is  the  verb  *  to  hear  '  regular  or  irregular  ? 

8.  What  are  the  elements  recognized  in  analyzing? 

9.  Parse  the  words  italicized  in  the  following : 


'  Bunied  Marniion's  swaHlii/  cheolc  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  rery frame  for  ire."' 


10.  Analyze  the  following ; 


"  Then  in  this  same  boat  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades  old  and  tried.*' 


II  1  S  T  0  K  Y 


1.  What  can  you  say  of  De  Soto  ? 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Massasoit. 

4.  Describe  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Roger  Williams. 

G.  Relate  incidents  connected  with  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming. 

7.  Name  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  which  the  Americans  were 

successful. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Commodore  Perry. 

10.  In  what  is  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States  vested  ?    What  are  the 
legal  qualifications  of  members,  and  what  is  the  basis  of  representation  ? 

S  I'  E  L  L  I  N  G  . 

Belie^'e,  Infinite,  Coercion,  Swarthy,  Neighboring, 

Receive,  Impression,  Confectionery,  Awaken,  Ammunition, 

Separate,  Creation,  Invisible,  Prohibit,  Science, 

Agreeable,  Inversion,  Calculation,  Continuance,  Christian. 

The  first  examinatiou  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held 
July  15,  1856.  The  whole  number  examined  was  158.  Of  these, 
114  were  admitted  and  44  rejected.  The  per  centum  of  correct  answers 
required  at  this  examination  was  ./?/iy.     A  special  examinatiou  was 
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held  October  1,  for  those  only  -whose  rank  at  the  previous  examination 
stood  as  high  Rs/orf_>/  per  centum  and  those  who  had  been  detained 
frona  the  examination  by  sickness.  The  number  admitted  at  this  ex- 
amination was  11  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At  the  examination 
held  December  19  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was  204,  of  whom 
51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  per  centum  of  correct  answers 
required  for  admission  at  this  examination  \^asjiffi/-s:ece)i. 


C  11  0  0  L  s  . 


Public  School  No.  1. 

"  4. 
"  o. 
♦'     6. 


[  43j    18 

1137!    G8 
64!    21 


Summary  from  Public  Schools I326I  141 

Private  Schools !   71i    35 

Summary  from  both  Public  and  Private  Schools !397i|176 


iliii 


551    27    28i  49    51 


251  42  49 

691  50l'  50 

431  33!  43 

iSj  32,1  50 

ij   iTji  46 

185!  43;,  48 

36|~49  ;  50 

221jli4:^ 


PUBLIC      SCHOOLS 


Whole  number  of  applicants 

"  "  admitted 

"  "  rejected 

Per  cent,  of  admissions 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined. 


326 
141 

185 
43 
48 


P  Pt  I  A-  A  T  E      SCHOOLS. 

"Whole  number  of  applicants 71 

"  '•  admitted 35 

"  "  rejected 36 

Per  cent,  of  admissions 49 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined 50 


SUMMARY  OF  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

■\Vhole  number  of  applicants 397 

"  "  admitted 176 

"  •'  rejected 221 

Per  cent,  of  admissions 44 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined 49 
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AX     ADDRESS 

Delivered  befure  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associaton.  at  Cliicago,  December,  1850. 


BY    C.     M.     CADY,     EDITOll     OF    THE    CHICAfJO    MUSICAL    REVIEl 


The  province  of  music  I  need  not  treat  of  at  length.  It  is  preemi- 
nently the  language  of  sentiment,  emotion,  passion ;  and  to  awaken  or 
express  these  in  their  most  intensified  form  is  its  province.  It  may  be 
so  far  perverted  as  to  arouse  or  intensify  vicious  and  unholy  passions, 
but  its  legitimate  office  is  to  awaken  the  beautiful  sentiments,  the  no- 
ble aspirations  and  the  holy  emotions  of  which  GoD  has  made  us  sus- 
ceptible. It  throws  a  halo  of  light  and  joy  over  the  domestic  circle; 
it  floats  about  the  cradle,  beguiling  infancy  to  elysiau  dreams;  perfumes 
like  the  musk-wind  the  dancing  ripples  of  childhood ;  cheers  the  foot- 
steps of  toil;  pours  balm  upon  the  bruised  heart,  and  ushers  the  wor- 
shiping assembly  into  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Almighty. 

Such  being  its  province,  the  reasousfor  the  general  cultivation  of  vo- 
cal music  are  too  obvious,  not  to  say  too  numerous,  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Let  us,  however,  glance  at  a  few :  Its  influence,  when  properly  prac- 
ticed, in  expanding  the  lungs  and  promoting  health  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked.  I  say  iclini  properly  practkad^  by  which  I  mean  when 
the  lungs  are  thoroughly  inflated  and  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  use  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  instead  of  letting  the  chest  fall  upon  the  lungs. 
The  truth  is,  brain  is  so  highly  valued  now-a-days  that  educaters  often 
forget  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  a  strong  mental  engine  to  work  effi- 
ciently in  a  frame  that  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  shaken  down  ; 
and  the  result  is,  in  our  large  cities  especially,  a  race  of  beings  who,  so 
far  as  moving  mind  is  concerned,  or  doing  any  thing  else  useful,  might 
as  well  be  set  down  in  the  census-list  among  poodles. 

The  social  influence  of  vocal  music  is  more  apparent  than  its  physic- 
al influence,  because  more  immediate.  You  only  need  to  introduce  it 
into  the  school-room,  or  into  a  party  whose  members  persist  in  blooming 
against  the  wall  in  undisturbed  repose,  to  gain  abetter  idea  of  its  effects 
than  hours  of  word-painting  could  give.  Kindly  feeling  will  spring  up 
and  hearts  blend  where  voices  do.  The  charge,  some  times  made,  that 
singers,  as  such,  are  quarrelsome,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false.  Music 
should,  then,  be  cultivated  for  its  social  influence. 

It  should  also  be  cultivated  for  its  influence  upon  the  intellect.  Mu- 
sic appeals  for  appreciation  to  the  intellect,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
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its  enjoyment  is  intellectual.  As  a  science  it  presents  technicalities  to 
be  learned,  laws  and  principles  to  be  grasped,  Avhich  are  sufficiently  pro- 
found to  tax  the  strongest  minds.  Its  study,  therefore,  is  as  much  the 
source  of  mental  discipline  as  the  study  of  any  other  science.  To  those 
who  have  never  studied  these  laws,  never  reflected  upon  their  far-reach- 
ing extent,  this  may  seem  like  strong  language;  but,  if  I  mistake  not, 
every  science  is  but  a  segment  of  one  grand  circle  of  truth,  and  he  who 
can  master  one  can  master  all.  It  is  only  when  music  is  pursued  as  a 
sensuous  pleasure  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  dissipation ;  and  when  it 
does  thus  become  a  dissipation,  its  tendency,  like  every  other  dissipa- 
tion, is  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  make  one  a  sensualist. 

Upon  no  class  of  the  mental  faculties,  however,  is  the  influence  of 
the  study  and  practice  of  music  more  apparent  than  upon  those  faculties 
that  have  to  do  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  aesthetical  fitness,  which 
we  call  taste.  It  not  only  appeals  to  the  imagination,  to  poetic  appreci- 
ation, and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  generally,  but  it  imparts  delicacy 
and  activity  to  the  feeling  part  of  our  nature,  which  philosophers  term 
the  sensitivity;  hence  its  refining  influence  upon  mankind.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  much  real  discomfort,  if  not  positive  misery,  is  occa- 
sioned in  the  world  by  a  class  of  thick-skinned  people  who  lack  this 
delicacy  of  susceptibility  ?  Like  the  donkey  dancing  among  chickens, 
they  are  constantly  treading  upon  other  people's  toes,  while  they  enjoy 
the  most  provoking  immunity  from  any  similar  suffering  themselves. 
Such  persons  can  not  be  moved  by  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  reach  the  cuticle  of  a  rhinoceros.  On  the  other  hand, 
show  me  a  man  who  loves  music  —  whose  feelings  take  their  changeful 
hue  from  the  varied  sentiment  of  the  song  he  hears,  and,  however  rough 
may  be  his  exterior,  I  know  that  underneath  that  coarse  homespun  beats 
a  warm  and  feeling  heart — one  blessed  with  all  the  elements  of  a 
natural  refinement.  Let  music  be  generally  cultivated,  and  these  too- 
often-dormant  elements  of  a  refined  susceptibility  will  exert  their  chast- 
ening influence  upon  social  iutereoui-se. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  hoAvever,  that  the  highest  reason  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  is  to  be  found  in  its  relation  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity. 
From  earliest  antiquity  its  chief  importance  has  been  derived  from  its 
sublime  power  as  a  medium  of  religious  worship.  Whether  in  the  tem- 
ple-service of  the  heathen  divinities,  or  in  the  magnificent  ritual  of  the 
Hebrew  sanctuary  —  whether  in  the  thousand-voiced  chant  under  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  Sixth  Century,  or  in  the  German  choral  under  Lu- 
ther in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  its  power  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  grandeur  that  cluster  about  the  worship  of  an  Almighty,  Unseen  Be- 
ing, has  ever  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  "When  we  consider  its  adapt- 
edness  to  express,  also,  the  penitence  and  the  holy  joy,  the  meekness 
and  the  ardent  love,  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  important  place  it  has  ever  maintained  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  arc  only  surprised  that  in  the  American  church- 
es of  the  present  day  its  influence  is  so  little  felt  —  so  little  appreciated. 
Whenever  our  Puritan  forefiithers,  under  Cotton  Mather,  heard  psalm- 
singing,  they  uncovered  their  heads  as  reveiently  as  if  a  prayer  were 
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being-  oftorcd  up.  How  is  it  uow  ?  The  cuucuiitiatcd  praises  of  the 
congregation  are  suppo.scd  to  be  ofiercd  up  by  a  suiall  choir,  often  ouly 
by  a  quartet,  in  a  manner  highly  artistic,  it  may  be,  but  very  rarely 
devotional.  "Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  GoD;  yea,  let  all  the  peo- 
ple praise  thee,"  is  read  from  the  desk,  and  a  vailed  chorus  of  four  re- 
spond, "Yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee;"  but  all  the  people  do  no 
such  thing.  They  are  quietly  seated  below,  on  plush  cushions,  (juite 
content  to  praise  God  by  proxy,  only  so  it  be  done  artistically.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter;  why  should  they?  Do  they  not 
roundly  pay  a  quartet  of  professional  singers  to  express  their  emotions 
for  them  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that,  if  some  choirs  do  nothing"  more 
than  express  the  emotions  of  the  congregations  for  which  they  sing,  they 
have  a  very  easy  time  of  it. 

Now,  is  this  the  end  of  church  music?  Has  it  done  its  work  when 
it  simply  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  congregation,  which  are  too  of- 
ten dormant?  Is  it  a  thing  cold,  distant,  and  objective  —  a  thing  that 
may  be  gazed  at  and  admired  as  we  gaze  at  and  admire  the  aurora  bo- 
realis  —  a  thing  to  please  the  fancy  and  tickle  the  imagination,  but 
which  comes  not  nigh  the  heart?  No;  it  has  higher  functions — it 
has  a  loftier  work  to  do.  It  must  not  simply  express,  but  it  mu.st  arouse 
holy  emotions  in  the  worshiping  assembly.  And  how  shall  it  do  this, 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  devotional  exercise,  and  unless  the  people  in- 
dividually feel  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  every  accountable  being  to 
praise  God.  '  Would  you  abolish  choirs?'  do  you  ask?  I  answer  No, 
unhesitatingly.  I  would  have  a  choir,  the  larger  and  the  more  cultivat- 
ed the  better,  but  I  would  once  or  twice  in  each  service  have  the  whole 
congregation  join  with  the  choir  in  singing  a  song  of  general  praise  to 
a  fjimlliar  tune,  so  simple  in  both  its  rhythmic  and  melodic  structure  as 
to  be  within  the  vocal  capacity  of  all. 

'  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  duties  as  a  teacher?'  some  of 
you  may  ask.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  will  be 
set  down  in  future  history  as  the  great  popular  musical  movement  of 
the  age,  namely,  the  general  musical  education  of  the  people ;  and,  as 
a  means  to  this  end,  the  introduction  of  music  into  our  common  schools 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study.  The  difficulty  in  attempting  to  dif- 
fuse in  any  other  way  a  general  knowledge  of  niusic  is  simply  this: 
If  Ave  leave  persons  to  learn  to  sing  by  such  chance  means  as  pri- 
vate lessons,  singing-schools  and  the  like,  after  they  have  become 
adults,  when  by  long  disuse  their  voices  have  become  unmanageable 
and  their  musical  perceptions  obtuse,  we  shall  for  ever  witness  the  re- 
sults that  are  now  so  common.  Nine  out  of  ten  who  attempt  it,  find- 
ing, perhaps,  more  difficulty  in  realizing  the  ideal  of  what  they  wish  to 
do  than  in  mastering  the  technicalities  of  the  science,  will  very  likely 
give  it  up  in  despair,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection,  if  com- 
fort it  be,  that  only  such  as  have  a  genius  for  music  can  succeed  in  it; 
as  for  them  they  do  not  possess  it,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  for  them  to 
try. 

Let  mathematics  be  excluded  from  our  schools  for  twenty  years,  and 
leave  persons  to  gain  a  kuowledge  of  its  principles  ouly  by  similar  chance 
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means,  and  the  result  would  be  quite  similar.  The  impression  would 
become  general  that  only  such  as  are  blessed  with  an  extraordinary  tal- 
ent for  mathematics  could  master  its  difiBculties,  and  nine-tenths  would 
very  likely  give  it  up,  as  they  do  music,  in  despair.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  same  difficulty  in  the  way  of  young  meu  and  young  women  mas- 
tering the  science  of  music  that  there  is  in  the  way  of  their  mastering 
any  other  science.  This  difficulty  grows  partly  out  of  the  labor-saving 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  physical  world  we  see  the  work  of  a  century 
accomplished  in  a  score  of  years.  We  dig  down  our  hills  and  fill  up 
our  valleys  by  steam  j  and  by  steam  we  dash  through  the  granite  ribs 
of  the  Green  and  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful 
that  many  should  begin  to  rely  upon  the  steam-engine  to  think  for  them. 
They  do  not  see  why,  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  they  can  not  accomplish  the  weary  work  their  fathers  did 
in  some  easier  way.  They  wonder  why  they  can  not  exchange  the  sweat 
and  dust  and  fatigue  of  the  pedestrian,  as  he  laboriously  ascends  the 
hill  of  science,  for  something  like  Hawthorne's  Celestial  Railroad,  by 
means  of  which,  seated  upon  air-intiated  cushions,  fanned  by  gentle 
breezes  and  cheered  on  by  fair  hands  and  smiling  faces,  they  may,  aft- 
er a  short  trip,  blow  off  steam  upon  the  very  apex  of  Fame's  temple. 
To  satisfy  this  '  fast'  tendency  of  the  age,  men  come  along  who  promise 
to  teach  the  whole  science  of  Geology,  Grammar,  or  Music,  in  twelve 
lessons  !  There  are  two  names  that  may  be  regarded  as  representative 
of  two  widely-different  classes  of  men  in  this  country  —  Washington, 
and  Barnum;  the  one  chiefly  remarkable  for  never  having  told  a  lie, 
the  other  for  never  having  told  the  truth.  When  men  promise  to  teach 
any  science  in  twelve  or  in  twenty-four  lessons,  you  may  be  sure  they 
belong  to  the  latter  class  —  the  humbug  species. 

The  mastery  of  any  science  or  any  art  is  the  work  of  years  rather  than 
days.  The  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  done  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  by  which  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  b'ult,  or  by  which  the  coral 
islands  rear  their  heads  from  the  very  bed  of  the  ocean  —  the  process  of 
daily  accretion.  He  who  will  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  acquir- 
ing knowledge  may  be  wise ;  he  who  will  not  remains  a  fool.  This  is 
the  inevitable  law  of  our  being. 

Now,  if  music  be  studied  in  our  schools  a  little  every  day,  or  twice  a 
week,  as  the  case  may  be,  children  will,  in  a  series  of  years,  learn  to 
sing  as  they  learn  to  read,  so  gradually  that  they  can  not  look  back  and 
say  'Such  a  winter  I  learned  to  sing'.  Its  difficulties  will  vanish  one 
by  one;  the  whole  process  will  resemble  a  recreation  more  than  an  irk- 
some task;  and  the  result  will  be,  after  a  few  years,  that  as  many  will 
learn  to  sing  ns  learn  to  read.  All  will  not  be  good  singers,  just  as  all 
will  not  be  good  readers  or  speakers ;  but  all,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
will  learn  to  sing  some.  This  is  the  testimony  of  all  experienced  and 
skillful  teachers  with  whoiu  I  have  conversed. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  day  is  already  past  when  music  is  reg-arded 
as  a  mere  accomplishment.  It  is  already  esteemed  by  intelligent  edu- 
cators as  a  Jfcience  to  be  studied  —  an  art  to  be  practiced  for  the  sake  of 
its  salutary  influence,  physical,  social,  intellectual,  aesthetical  and  mor- 
20 
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al,  at  which  we  have  glanced.  It  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  with  the  happiest  results.  So 
strongly  has  it  already  taken  root  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  conj- 
nion-school  system,  that,  in  Massachusetts  and  other  portions  of  New 
England,  a  teacher  who  can  not  sing,  and  to  some  extent  instruct  child- 
ren in  the  art,  can  with  difficulty  find  employment,  and  then  only  with 
inferior  pay.  Musifc  is  taught  regularly  in  the  public  ■  schools  of  New 
York  City,  and  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of 
the  leading  towns  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Northwest  generally,  not  forget- 
ting the  emporium  of  the  Northwest  —  Chicago;  while  throughout  this 
State,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  subject  is  exciting  attention  and  in- 
quiry. 

While  there  are  many  topics  of  a  practical  nature  connected  with  this 
subject,  upon  which  I  should  like  to  speak  if  I  had  time,  I  feel  that 
they  may  safely  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  rare  ability  tliat  mark  the 
management  of  educational  matters  in  this  State  ;  I  shall  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  offering  a  very  few  suggestions :  The  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  commence  instructing  children  to  sing- 
is  really  veiy  little,  and  even  if  the  teacher  has  none  at  all,  if  he  can 
sing  by  rote  with  tolerable  accuracy  he  is  ready  to  begin.  If  he  at  first 
can  sing  only  AuJd  Lang  Syne,  let  him  teach  the  children  to  sing  Auld 
Lang  St/ne,  and  let  him  keep  them  singing  Auld  Jjang  Sijne  until  ho 
can  iearn  something  else.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  all  tends  to 
cultiv&te  the  voice  and  discipline  the  car.  Children  should  learn  to 
sing  by  rote  before  they  learn  musical  notation,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  should  learn  to  talk  before  they  learn  to  read. 

In  primary  schools,  filled  mainly  by  young  ehildi'en,  I  should  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  attempt  to  teach  the  technicalities  of  the  science.  In 
Prussia,-  Hanover,  Saxe-Coburg,  and  other  G-ermanic  States  where  mu- 
sic is  iiniversally  taught  in  schools,  they  attempt  to  teach  children  from 
four  to  eight  years  old  little  else  in  music  than  to  sing  by  rote.  After 
this  period,  or  from  the  age  of  from  eight  to  fourteen,  musical  notation 
is  taught,  and,  whatever  may  be  true  of  other  parts  of  their  much-laud- 
ed system,  they  are  in  this  particular  undoubtedly  wise. 

To  succeed  in  teaching  music,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  the  teacher 
needs  to  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  the  learner,  and  ask  himself  at 
every  step,  'If  I  knew  no  more  of  this  subject  than  my  pupil  here  be- 
fore me,  how  should  I  arrive  attruth?  what  would  be  the  most  natu- 
ral process  through  which  my  mind  would  be  likely  to  pass  ? '  If  a  teach- 
er seriously  asks  himself  this  question,  do  you  think  he  would  begin  to 
teach  his  pupils  music  by  saying — '  Children,  music  is  the  language  of 
emotion  ;  the  science  is  divided  into  three  grand  departments  —  rhythm- 
ics, melodies,  and  dynamics;  rhythmics  relates  to  the  length  of  sounds, 
melodies  to  pitch,  dynaHiics  to  power ' ;  and  then  have  them  repeat  it 
over  after  him  witli  as  little  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about  as  a  parrot 
would  have  ?  No ;  he  would  say,  '  That 's  not  the  first  thing-  I  should 
naturally  learn — that's  the  last'. 

The  mind  never  begins  to  generalize  on  a  subject  al^t  which  it 
knows  nothing.     It  first  becomes  acquainted  with  apparently  isolated 
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facts  and  details.  After  it  has  been  over  these  it  is  prepared  to  look  at 
the  subject  as  a  whole;  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  mind  ever 
generalize.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  teaching  that  begins 
at  the  wrong  end  of  whatever  is  to  be  taught.  AVords,  signs  and  tech- 
nicalities are  introduced  before  the  pupil  has  the  least  idea  of  the  vari- 
ous things  that  all  this  nomenclature  is  meant  to  represent.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  a  course  of  teaching  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote : 

A  gentleman  visited  a  school  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  and 
was  asked  by  the  teacher  to  examine  a  class  in  Geography.  He  began 
by  asking  "What  is  the  Equator?"  All  very  readily  answered  by 
reciting  what  they  had  committed  to  memory  from  the  text-book  — 
"The  Equator  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  around  the  Earth's  surface 
equi-distant  from  the  poles."  He  then  asked  "  What  is  an  imaginary 
line  ?  "  They  looked  at  each  other  and  especially  stared  at  him,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "This  is  a  strange  way  of  doing  things  I  We  go  by  the  book." 
Finding  that  they  could  not  answer,  he  said  :  "  Suppose  I  should  draw 
an  imaginary  line  right  across  this  room,  about  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
and  you  should  all  start  to  run  across  it,  what  would  be  the  result?  " 
"  We  should  stub  our  toes  and  fall  over  it,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

If  we  attempt  to  teach  music  *  by  the  book  '  in  this  way,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  our  pupils  lack  interest  in  every  thing  relating  to  rules 
and  technicalities;  and  what  little  they  do  know  of  them  will  be  of  lit- 
tle more  use  than  to  parrots.  The  true  teacher  will  aim  to  preset  one 
thing  at  a  time,  leading  the  pupil,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  out  that 
thing  for  himself,  by  the  use  of  his  own  observation  and  reason,  rather 
than  by  telling  him  it  is  thus  or  so,  thereby  appealing  only  to  his  faith. 
This,  I  need  not  remind  you,  is  the  meaning  of  'educate',  from  cduco 
—  to  draw  out.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pestalozzianism. 
To  follow  out  the  guidance  of  this  system  into  the  minutiaj  of  teaching 
music  in  schools  would  be  interesting,  but  I  well  know  the  value  of  your 
time  on  this  occasion,  and  must  leave  this  to  the  tact  and  experience  of 
each  individual  teacher. 


Softly  I  Whisper !  Gently ! 

She  is  lying  She  is  going  She  is  sleeping ; 

With  her  lips  apart.  To  her  final  rest.  She  has  breathed  her  last. 

Softly !  Whisper !  Gently ! 

She  is  dying  Life  is  growing  While  you  're  weeping 

Of  a  broken  heart.  Dim  within  her  breast.  She  to  Heaven  has  passed! 

Selected. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

"PAP.V,    WHAT    ARE    NEW.SrArERS,    AND    WHAT    00    THEY    CONTAIN?' 


Organs  that  gentlemen  play,  my  boy, 
To  answer  the  taste  of  the  day,  my  boy ; 

Whatever  it  be, 

They  hit  on  the  key, 
And  pipe  in  full  concert  away,  my  boy. 

News  from  all  countries  and  climes,  my.  boy, 
Advertisements,  essays  and  rhj^mes,  my  boy. 

Mixed  up  with  all  sorts 

Of  lying  (!)  reports, 
And  published  at  regular  times,  my  boy. 

Ai-ticles  able  and  wise,  my  boy. 

At  least  in  tlie  editor's  ej'es,  my  boy, 

And  logic  so  grand 

That  few  understand 
To  what  in  the  world  it  applies,  my  boy. 

Statistics,  reflections,  reviews,  my  boy, 
Little  scraps  to  instruct  and  amuse,  my  boy, 

And  lengthy  debate 

Upon  matters  of  state. 
For  wise-headed  folks  to  peruse,  my  boy. 

The  funds  as  they  were  and  they  are,  my  boy. 
The  quibbles  and  quirks  of  the  bar,  my  boy. 

And  every  week 

A  clever  critique 
On  some  rising  theatrical  star,  my  boy. 

The  age  of  Jupiter's  moons,  my  boy, 

The  stealing  of  some  body's  spoons,  my  boy. 

The  state  of  the  crops, 

Tlie  style  of  the  fops. 
And  the  wit  of  the  public  buffoons,  my  boy. 

List  of  all  physical  ills,  my  boy. 
Banished  by  some  body's  pills,  my  boy. 

Till  you  ask  with  surprise 

Why  any  one  dies, 
Or  what 's  the  disorder  that  kills,  my  boy. 

English  Paper. 


Avoid  all  high-flown  language.     The  plainest  Anglo-Saxou  words 
are  the  best.     Never  use  stilts  when  legs  will  do  as  well. 
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THE    DUTIES    OF    SCHOOL    COMMISSIONERS. 


AN     ESSAY 
Read  before  the  Tlliiiois  Stiite  Teacliers'  Association,  helil  iu  Chicago,  Dcccmher,  ISoG. 


I  L  L  1  A  M      II  .      n  A  S  K  E  ] 


What  are  the  duties  of  School  Comiiiissiouers  ?  How  must  they  jJcr- 
fonn  those  duties,  and  what  is  to  be  their  rcicard? 

I  propose,  withia  the  limited  time,  to  make  a  few  practical  sup:gest- 
ions  upon  these  queries,  hoping  they  may  reach  many  commissioners 
who  may  be  aroused  to  greater  diligence  in  their  duties,  and  premising 
that  these  crude  thoughts  were  gathered  during  a  visiting  tour  as  Coun- 
ty Superintendent,  and  in  the  intervals  of  an  exacting  business. 

Under  our  present  system  of  schools,  those  questions,  more  than  ever, 
demand  our  considerate  reflection.  As  in  every  thing  else,  so  in  schools 
—  'there  can  be  no  excellence  without  labor' ;  but  labor,  to  be  efficient, 
must  receive  supervision ;  without  it  can  be  made  no  well-directed  ef- 
fort. The  princely  mansion  that  rears  its  lofty  head,  a  monument  of 
architectural  triumph  —  the  stately  palace  that  '  walks  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life  '  — the  thundering  locontotive,  with  its  welcome  train,  that 
rushes  o'er  its  polished  track  with  ready  swiftness  well  controlled  — 
these  had  never  crowned  the  unwearied  labor  of  the  hand,  nor  head,  had 
commissioned  oversight  failed  to  arrange  and  supervise.  In  the  business 
world  every  successful  enterprise  requires  and  receives  its  due  and  ne- 
cessary supervision.  .  .  .  Thus  may  we  calculate  as  to  the  result 
of  the  great  system  of  free  education  that  now  offers  its  equal  privileges 
to  the  fast-increasing  thousands  of  children  in  our  own  loved  Illinois. 
From  whence  must  that  supervision  come  ?  We  answer,  from  the  call 
of  duty,  from  those  interested  in  the  success  of  public  schools,  and  es- 
pecially from  school  officers.  It  would  be  an  interesting  theme  to  speak 
of  this  point  as  it  relates  to  pai-ents,  but  my  subject  allows  me  to  deal 
with  it  so  far  only  as  it  relates  to  the  County  Superintendent.  He  is  a 
commissioner  —  one  appointed  to  execute,  to  have  an  oversight,  with  au- 
thority to  direct,  and  he  should  have  a  seeing,  directing  authority. 

The  duties  of  the  school  commissioner,  as  enumerated,  are  neither 
numerous  in  detail  nor  intricate  in  performance.  He  is  the  chief  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  common-school  fund  expended  in  his  county; 
throug-h  his  hands  the  funds  are  distributed  to  the  various  towns,  thence 
to  the  different  districts,  according  to  attendance.     These  duties,  with 
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some  times  the  control  of  an  unorganized  township-fund,  and  in  some 
counties  now  and  then  the  sale  of  school  land,  uiake  up  the  financial 
rcfjuircments  of  the  law. 

But  a  liisrher  and  a  nobler  duty  is  to  be  perfonned;  one,  it  is  true, 
for  wliich  the  remuneration  is  totally  inadequate,  but  in  the  self-sacri- 
ficing pcrfonnance  of  which  the  commissioner  ma}'  gather  golden  sheaves 
in  the  rich  harvest  of  usefulness.  The  laic  declares  he  shall  visit  the 
several  schools  in  his  county  as  often  as  practicable,  note  the  common 
method  of  instruction  and  branches  taught,  and  give  such  directions  in 
the  art  of  teaching  as  to  him,  with  the  directors,  shall  seem  expedient 
and  necessary.  He  shall  do  this  as  often  as  the  condition  of  schools 
shall  rc(juire  it.  And  for  this  labor  the  commissioner  is  to  receive  the 
sum  of  tico  dollars  per  day  I  From  this  the  traveling  expenses  and, 
in  most  villages,  the  wants  of  the  inner  luan  must  be  supplied;  the 
amount  then  saved  in  a  fifty  days'  tour,  at  a  fair  estimate,  will  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  as  the  experience  of  the  commissioner  who  stands 
before  you  has  practically  shown.  Eather  a  forcible  answer  to  the  de- 
mand for  supervision  —  a  home  missionary,  without  credentials  ! 

The  school  law  he  must  explain,  and,  if  possible,  make  consistent ; 
but,  the  present  law  being  unnecessarily  complex  and  inconsistent,  this 
duty  becomes  one  of  exceedingly  doubtful  fulfillment.  He  is  required 
to  report  to  the  State  -Superintendent  the  condition  of  schools  in  his 
county ;  but  in  order'  to  do  it  correctly  he  is  often  called  upon  to  visit 
difi"erent  towns  in  person,  to  obtain  from  the  records  of  the  Town  Board 
that  necessary  information  which  they  have  failed  to  return  ;  for,  if  an 
attmqot  is  made,  the  clerk  of  the  Board  often  fails  to  report  important 
facts  which  a  little  system  and  industry  would  readily  provide.  It  is 
through  the  biennial  reports  of  the  School  Commissioner  that  the  State 
Superintendent  is  enabled  to  report  the  comparative  progress  of  schools 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  to  perfect  a  system  in  its  every 
part ;  therefore,  the  Commissioner  must  return  the  desii'ed  information. 

Difficulties  in  different  tr.wns  or  districts  are  often  submitted  to  his 
arbitrament  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
and  upon  his  decision  may  rest  the  atabiUfi/  of  a  school,  or  the  unity 
and  efficiency  of  its  organization.  By  his  assiduity  and  earnestness 
directors  may  be  aroused  to  a  performance  of  their  duties,  and  teachers 
receive  a  stimulus  to  exalted  and  progressive  action. 

Who  is  more  responsible  for  the  character  and  influence  of  teachers 
than  the  County  Superintendent?  What  excuse  has  he  to  render,  if 
teachers  in  his  county  arc  of  that  low,  gambling,  swearing.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  tippling  class  who  dare  invade  the  hallowed  precincts  v/here 
angels  would  almost  tremble  to  stand  ?  He  must  certify  as  to  their  mo- 
rality; yet  how  inconsistent  if  himself  be  guilty  of  the  same  errors 
which  should  prove  a  barrier  to  them  !  In  the  examination  of  every 
teacher,  two  points  at  least  should  be  well  investigated  —  profiinity  and 
drunkenness.  The  tongue  that  would  utter  prot'aiiity  should  never  re- 
sound within  the  portals  of  the  school-room,  nor  should  the  wine-bibber 
enter  its  holy  sanctuary  ! 

What  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  frequent  incompetency  of  teach- 
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ers  y  But  one  5  and  that,  I  am  well  assured,  has  addressed  itself  to  ev- 
ery Commissioner  —  fhe  demand  for  cnmpetcnf  teacliers  Ibas  far  exceed- 
ed the  siqipli/!  Can  not  something  be  done  to  insure  a  laige  increase 
of  competent  educaters  in  our  State.  Can  we  not,  must  we  not,  have  a 
Normal  School  to  educate  our  teachers  ?  The  •principle  of  the  law  is 
correet,  in  that  it  requires  qxinllficatloii  to  teach  the  'seven  branches', 
and  nothing  less,  to  be  valid  ;  but  shall  the  Commissioner  stand  between 
the  resident  tax-payers  of  a  district  and  their  public  money,  merely  be- 
cause they  have  been  unable  to  get  a  teacher  qualified  in  all  the  branch- 
es? With  the  past  and  otherwise  censurable  leniency  of  examiners, 
there  are  manydistricts  in  the  State  where  a  school  has  never  been 
taught ;  districts  in  which  they  desire  and  are  prepared  for  nothing  more 
than  orthography  and  reading.  I  am  aware  that  either  extreme  is  in- 
judicious ;  yet  a  lice  superintendent,  by  a  sj/stem  in  granting  certificates 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  each  district,  may  do  much  toward 
elevating  the  standard  of  education  in  his  county,  and  yet  extend  the 
influence  of  schools  to  weak  and  inexperienced  districts  j  but,  if  he  ap- 
proach either  extreme,  he  should  be  in  favor  of  that  strictness  which 
may  induce  a  desire  and  an  effort  for  the  employment  of  competent 
teachers. 

Show  me  the  county  where  the  Superintendent  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  condition  of  schools  —  where  he  has  sacrificed  his  time 
and  convenience  for  the  oi'ganization  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  I  will 
show  you  one  in  which  improvement  marks  its  schools,  and  practical 
progi-ess  its  teachers.  It  is  the  Commissiouer's  duti/  to  organize  such 
an  Institute.  If  pecuniary  assistance  is  needed,  let  him  go  before  his 
Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Commissioners'  Court,  and  in  hehalf 
of  sehools  ask  for  an  apppropriation  to  aid  in  procui'ing  competent  teach- 
ers for  the  Institute,  aud  it  will  be  granted;  in  no  instance  'of  which  I 
have  heard  has  it  been  refused.  In  Fulton  county  application  was  made 
for  fifty  dollars,  and  it  was  granted  without  one  dissenting  voice ;  dif- 
ferent supervisors  were  present  at  the  Institute  by  invitation,  and  were 
so  well  pleased  with  its  labors  that  they  pledged  the  Board  for  aid  when- 
ever the  success  of  the  Institute  should  require  it.  Let  this  duty  no 
longer  remain  unheeded !  Let  an  Institute  be  called;  let  competent 
teachers  be  harnessed  for  the  work  aud  share  its  labors  and  its  honors; 
have  a  u-orklng  body,  and  do  uot  think  a  learned  professor  a  sine  qua 
oion.  If  a  competent  leader  is  ic anting  in  any  particular  brauch,  let 
one  be  employed  by  means  of  the  appropriation,  or  let  the  Commission- 
er assume  the  jjosition  himself. 

It  is  true,  he  is  not  required  by  the  law  to  perform  these  duties;  nor 
does  it  declare  that  he  shall  hold  public  meetings  during  his  visiting 
tour;  but  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other;  many  duties  are  unde- 
fined and  many  necessarily  implied.  Take  for  examijle  the  one  of 
which  I  have  spoken  —  that  of  reaching  the  duties  of  parents  by  arous- 
ing them  to  their  performance.  Would  not  the  visit  to  the  school-room 
lose  many  of  its  beneficial  I'esults  without  the  cooperation  of  parents '{ 
Could  any  greater  punctuality  be  obtained  without  their  assistance? 
But  they  perhaps  are  asleep  upon  every  fjuestiou  of  vital  oouceru  to  the 
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school.  In  order  to  insure  a  successful  visit  to  the  school-room,  the  pa- 
rents must  be  aroused;  it  is  not  enouL'h,  therefore,  that  the  law  has  its 
literal  performance ;  the  Commissioner  must  do  thnt  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  iu.sure  the  rewards  of  that  which  is  commanded ;  he  must  labor 
with  parents;  must  get  them  to  attend  an  educational  meeting;  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  circular  distributed  throug-h  the  schools  he' can  gen- 
erally obtain  a  good  hearing.  Let  him  there  present  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  school  in  which  they  have  a  direct  interest,  and  do  it 
without  fear  or  fovor ;  contrast  the  school  with  others  of  more  excel- 
lence, and  strive  to  elevate  the  desires  and  feelings  of  its  patrons.  An 
association  of  feeling  will  be  engendered;  school  officer.'*  will  be  aroused, 
because  their  negligence  and  its  effects  will  then  be  seen;  the  teacher 
will  receive  new  life,  by  si/mpatli)/,  and  greater  interest  and  as.siduity 
will  mark  the  labors  of  his  seliool-room. 

Of  one  thing  have  I  been  fully  convinced  by  a  late  visi'ting  tour  — 
that  parents  and  tax-payers  do  not  know  the  condition  of  their  schools, 
their  government,  their  system  of  instruction  and  its  pi-actical  effects  ; 
otherwise  they  would  rise  as  with  one  united  voice  and  dcniand  a  re- 
form, especially  in  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  and  a  system  of 
visitation.  But  their  lethargy  should  arouse  the  Superintendent  to  no- 
bler and  more  enduring  action.  He  knows  the  excellence  of  graded 
schools;  he  knows  the  effects  of  visitation  upon  the  teacher  and  her 
scholars,  and  feels  full  well  they  need  that  sympathy  and  cooperation 
which  acV/s  because  it  encourages.  Parents  know  not  these  things; 
their  eai'S,  perhaps,  have  never  heard  the  melody  nor  the  discords  of 
the  school-room ;  their  eyes  have  never  seen  the  little  world  in  minia- 
ture, in  which  their  children  act  their  daily  part.  No  !  efforts  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  engross  their  time  to  so  great  an  extent  that  they 
leave  the  education  of  their  own  loved  ones  entirely  to  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  and  he,  perhaps,  a  stranger ! 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  to  create  in  the  minds  of  parents 
a  healthy  interest  in  public  schools.  Does  he  desire  the  elevation  of 
schools  in  his  county!*  Let  him  know  the  p;r  eat  fulcrum  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Let  that  point  be  gained  and  half  his  work 
is  done. 

My  third  and  last  point :  AVhence  cometh  the  reward  of  such  a  la- 
borer ?  Not  from  the  tico  dollars  j)f^r  day  !  What  repays  him  for  the 
loss  of  a  competent  business  or  the  society  of  his  family  ?  What  stim- 
ulates to  action  and  keeps  the  fires  of  energy  alive  when  the  driving 
snow  or  rain  o'ertakes  him  on  his  pilgrimage  from  school  to  school '{ 
Surely  not  the  two  dollars  per  day  !  I  might  add.  Why  plods  he  weari- 
ly on  foot  from  town  to  town  ?     Two  dollai's  per  day  to  save! 

Not  in  the  paltry  sum  that  legislation  gave  can  he  find  an  approxi- 
mate reward.  'T  is  a  nobler  recompense  repays  his  arduous  toil  I  lie 
gees,  and  seeing  knows,  that  many  labor  without  that  considerate  aim 
which  gives  to  education  point  and  aptness;  his  is  the  task  to  encour- 
age the  teacher  in  her  well-meant  efforts,  and  to  make  them  practical; 
to  draw  around  the  school-room  those  kindly  influences  which  elevate  ; 
to  associate  his  teachers  iu  their  Institute,  the  better  to  qualify  them 
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for  the  performance  of  tlieir  respocsible  duties;  to  dignify  their  calling, 
that  ihey  may  be  dignified. 

While  we  can  not  expect  our  reward  for  these  labors  in  the  paltry  re- 
muneration which  the  law  affords,  nor  yet  in  the  favors  which  our  fel- 
low men  do  render,  we  can  hope  for  a  reward  far  higher,  far  nobler,  and 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty  — 
of  having  done  something  toward  the  elevation  of  the  children  grow- 
ing up  in  our  mid.<t  —  done  something  toward  making  them  true  men  and 
women,  by  a  liberal  education,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  well  pre- 
pared to  act  their  part  in  Life's  great  drama,  and  to  exert  an  influence 
which  shall  be  felt  in  the  community  around  them ;  perhaps  to  become 
a  bright  star  in  the  bright  constellation  of  our  country's  glor}\  Even 
when  our  voices  shall  be  silent  for  ever,  and  our  bodies  mouldering  be- 
neath the  sods  of  the  valley,  we  may  see  from  the  spirit-land  the  high- 
er perfections  of  the  humble  labors  we  began.  Let  us  work,  then,  with 
renewed  energy  and  sclf-prt^paration,  in  the  good  work  we  have  com- 
menced, ever  trusting  for  our  reward  in  Him  who  holds  the  future  in 
His  handS;  and  forgetteth  not  the  least  of  His  servants  I 


EXPERIENCE.  —Number    I. 


Mr.  Editor  :  With  your  consent  I  will  say  a  few  words  relative  to  my 
experience  in  the  great  subject  of  teachiog.  I  have  long  delayed,  hop- 
ing some  one  more  able  would  lead  off,  and  I  might  remain  a  listener. 
But  to  the  subject. 

About  thirteen  years  since  I  commenced  trying  to  teach  the  young 
'  idea  how  to  shoot',  and  a  poor  try  it  surely  was.  I  thought  I  knew  a 
good  deal  until  1  made  a  trial  of  my  strength  in  the  school-room,  when, 
lo  !  I  had  every  thing  to  learn.  I  could  not  even  teach  the  first  princi- 
ples of  orthography,  viz.,  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  I  was  only  a  toler- 
able readei",  and  my  arithmetical  knowledge  was  confined  within  the 
lids  of  some  five  or  six  books  treating  upon  the  subject.  In  short,  I 
had  to  begin,  and  study  7chy  and  irlierefore  from  the  beginning.  I  had 
no  system,  and  so  imitated  as  near  as  I  could  what  I  saw  others  doing. 
I  suppo.sed  it  was  best  to  keep  my  face  in  a  continual  frown,  which  I 
did  for  a  time,  but  soon  found  "  Like  teacher,  like  school."  I  also  soon 
found  that  more  was  needed  to  render  school  pleasant  and  profitable 
than  mere  book-knowledge.  I  thought  it  best  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  my  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  exhibitions;  so  I  had 
one,  which  took  up  the  last  six  weeks  of  my  school  in  prepar- 
atory exercises  —  such  as  foolish  speeches,  dialogues,  songs,  etc. 
The  exhibition  came  off.  My  patrons  were  deceived;  the  child- 
ren's time  worse  than  wasted ;  and .  I  greeted  with  unmerited 
21 
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praise.  This  was  my  first  and  last  exhibition.  I  have  since  attended 
quite  a  number,  all  of  which  resulted  in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  much 
in  favor  of  public  examinations,  provided  they  are  properly  conducted 
— that  is,  let  the  pupils  know  from  the  beginning  that  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  public  investigation  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  all  they  have 
studied,  and  not  a  few  picked  questions  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 
In  my  next  I  shall  sketch  my  plan  of  teaching  some  of  the  different 
branches,  etc.  '  RILEY  M.  HOSKINSON. 

BusHTiLLE,  Illinois. 


TOOLS     AND      INSTRUMENTS 

oil,    THE   TRUE    USE    OF    TEXT -BOOKS. 


AN      ESSAY 
Kead  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago,  December,  1856. 


lADNCET  NTE. 


No  set  of  tools  will  supply  the  place  of  tact  in  the  method  of  use ;  but 
tact  will  some  times  compensate  for  deficiencies  in  implements.  Ole 
Bull  will  play  a  good  tune  on  a  poor  violin,  and  he  will  play  a  better 
one  on  a  good  instrument.  The  music,  then,  is  really  in  the  man ;  and 
the  superiority  of  the  better  instrument  is  valuable  only  as  aid.  By 
whatever  means  and  in  whatever  way  he  applies  himself,  it  is  music 
still. 

In  teaching,  if  the  thing  exists  in  the  man,  it  will  usually  be  found 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  occasion.  Formality  and  rule,  beyond  what 
is  required  for  harmonious  operation,  only  render  the  routine  of  school 
duties  still  more  monotonous.  In  the  use  of  text-books  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  5  but  in  particular  instances  the  teacher  is  to  judge 
which  is  the  right  and  which  the  wrong.  Out  of  the  one  grows  the 
development  of  many  good  habits ;  out  of  the  other  that  of  as  many 
bad  ones. 

Every  thing  that  we  arc  in  duty  bound  to  teach  is  not  found  in  books. 
These  pertain  mostly  to  the  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
powers  of  mechanical  execution.  A  large  part  of  the  matter  for  thought 
which  the  pupil  tries  his  powers  upon  is  contained  in  them.  The  phi- 
losophy is  found  here.     They  also  supply  iu  all  cases  most  of  the  in- 
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formation  that  the  scholar  gets,  and  in  too  many  the  whole.  To  one 
class  of  teachers  they  are  the  nucleus  about  which  every  thing  is  gath- 
ered that  can  be  which  will  interest  and  inform  the  pupils;  to  the  oth- 
er they  are  all  that  can  be  presented  upon  the  subject.  To  the  one  the 
book  is  a  way  of  doing  a  thing ;  to  the  other  it  is  the  way  of  doing  it. 
To  the  one  it  is  an  aid,  to  the  other  a  necessity. 

Every  object  and  principle  in  nature  or  science  aflPects  the  mind  with 
an  intensity  proportionate  to  the  acuteness  of  perception.  Principles, 
clearly  seen  in  their  origin,  and  understood  in  their  relations,  are  the 
mind's  charmers,  the  excitants  of  enthusiasm.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  vibrations  which  entered  the  ears  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven 
were  more  thrilling  than  those  heard  by  the  most  unconcerned  listener; 
nor  that  the  tints  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  saw  were 
more  brilliant  than  any  others.  Those  understood  the  relations  of 
sounds ;  these  the  relations  of  light  and  shade.  And  each  glowed  with 
a  growing  fervor  and  a  growing  zeal  as  the  premises  of  his  art  became 
more  familiar  and  distinctions  more  delicate.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  a 
well-defined  knowledge  of  first  principles  and  definitions  seems  to  spring 
out  of  the  nature  of  mind.  This  is  the  threshold  at  which  many  a  ty- 
ro has  stumbled,  and  ever  after  been  unable  to  gain  a  firm  stand-point. 
The  first  use  of  the  text-book,  then,  is  to  make  it  define  its  position. 

In  study,  time  can  not  fully  compensate  for  vigorous  application.  A 
subject  may  be  mastered  in  one  hour,  or  by  moderate  efi'ort  it  may  be 
mastered  with  equal  thoroughness  in  two  hours.  Now  it  may  be  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  performance  of  a  given  task  does  not  vary 
inversely  as  the  time  expended,  but  certain  is  it  that  he  who  takes  hold 
of  a  subject  with  all  the  mental  manliness  that  he  has  secures  to  himself 
an  efficiency  which  less  energetic  exertion  never  reaches.  The  majori- 
ty of  mind  with  which  we  meet  in  public  schools  is  scarcely  capable  of 
close  application.  It  is  governed  by  impulse.  The  merest  accident 
snatches  off'  the  attention  in  the  midst  of  a  demonstration,  and  the  boy's 
course  of  reasoning  falls,  like  his  block-house,  into  niins.  Again  :  If 
the  pupil  has  a  will  to  resist  every  foreign  influence,  is  it  then  sure  that 
be  will  make  the  best  of  his  time  ?  Let  the  number  of  studies  be  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  time  with  vigorous  effort,  and  will  there 
not  be  danger  of  frequent  and  hurried  interchanging,  and  consequently 
of  partial  distraction  ?  And  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  enough  to  put 
the  book  into  the  pupil's  hand  and  hear  him  recite  at  the  appointed 
time  ?  The  recitation-hour  affords  opportunity  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  coming  lesson  and  point  out  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  in 
preparation.  But  in  schools  where  the  exercise  is  necessarily  short,  if 
the  scholar  constantly  has  his  book  at  hand  can  sufficient  attention  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  speed  in  mental  operations  ?  How  would 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  allowing  the  pupil  to  have  his 
books  but  for  a  stated  time  compare  with  the  course  usually  pursued  ? 
Previous  J) reparation  should  be  such  as  to  render  text-books  unueces- 
sary  at  the  time  of  recitation,  unless  it  be  an  exercise  similar  to  that 
of  reading  or  spelling.  In  most  cases  where  the  text-book  is  closely 
followed,  it  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstan- 
ces.    No  teacher  who  clearly  understands  the  Bubject  in  hand  will  be 
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willing  to  be  incumbered  by  it.  If  the  pupil  Las  mastered  preceding 
lessons  and  studied  faithfully  the  one  before  him  —  if  the  teacher  has 
mastered  the  whole  —  if  books  of  reference  have  been  consulted  and  a 
plan  of  operation  determined  upon,  it  makes  but  little  difference  with 
the  teacher  who  is  a  teacher  whether  the  text  is  used  or  not. 

A  principle  is  a  veritable  thing,  having  a  beginning  and  an  end,  va- 
rious in  its  capability  of  application,  but  always  the  same.  To  make  it 
plain,  comprehension  must  encompass  it.  It  must  be  kept  before  the 
mind  till  its  parts  arc  located  and  its  most  important  relations  are  traced 
out.  It  must  be  studied  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a  number  of  pages  of 
the  text.  It  must  be  varied  and  looked  at  from  more  than  one  posi- 
tion. "We  define  words  by  mcaiis  of  synonymous  expressions.  The 
word  itself  is  do  available  definition  of  itself.  And  thus  the  text-book, 
which  is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  only  a  compend  of  the  science,  can  not  through 
its  own  explanations  become  really  clear  to  the  pupil. 

The  prac^c'tY/Z  application  of  what  is  learned  is  a  matter  replete  with 
importance  in  this  utilitarian  age  and  country.  The  pupil  of  a  formal 
book-knowledge  may  be  thorough  in  his  way,  and  yet  detect  no  connec- 
tion between  what  he  studies  and  what  he  hears,  sees  and  does.  Many 
a  young  geographer  who  can  answer  the  questions  promptly  would  find 
himself  at  his  wit's  end  if  asked  whether  he  ever  saw  the  earth  or  not. 
The  boy  who  at  length  found  one  question  in  the  lesson  that  he  could 
answer,  and  whose  eye  brightened  as  he  declared  that  Connecticut  River 
was  behind  the  barn,  had  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  some  of  his  class-mates,  who  laughed  at  him,  and  who  could  give 
a  description  of  the  river,  word  for  word.  The  same  can  not  be  said, 
however,  of  the  girl  who  was  sure  that  Turkey  was  at  home,  in  the  yard, 
with  the  rest  of  the  poultr3^  Thei'e  was  also  an  exhibition  of  philoso- 
phy, quite  as  satisfactory  as  is  found  in  mciny  other  instances  where 
more  book-phrases  are  used,  when  the  pupil  said  that  he  wrought  his 
example  thus  and  so  to  '  fetch  it'. 

To  be  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
teacher's  power.  To  pretend  to  instruct  without  this  is  mocker3^  The 
true  teacher,  with  a  subject  so  clear  as  not  to  deaden  the  natural  inton- 
ations of  voice  and  the  magic  eloquence  of  the  eye,  will  easily  secure 
and  retain  the  attention;  but,  whatever  be  the  ability  brought  to  the 
task,  unless  the  subject  he  clear,  and  independently  handled,  interest 
will  flag.  The  questions,  which  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  are  frequent- 
ly the  only  things  that  have  any  connection  with  the  answers,  become 
monotonous,  and  as  potent  in  soporific  influence  as  the  'ninthly'  and 
'  teuthly'  of  a  dog-day  sermon. 

Let,  then,  the  premises  be  made  clear ;  let  the  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  produce  vigorous  study  ;  let  there  be  no  necessity  for  the  text-book 
at  the  time  of  recitation ;  let  illusLratiou  and  language  be  varied  by  the 
use  of  synonyms ;  let  it  be  required  to  go  over  the  book  but  once ;  let 
order  and  neatness  be  cultivated  in  the  use  of  all  the  tools  of  the  school- 
room, and  the  object  will  be  sure.  Wc  will  then  have  independent 
thinking  and  sensible  talking.  The  first  principles  will,  in  reality,  be- 
come the  seed,  which  shoot  up,  bud  and  blossom,  as  the  pupil  progress- 
es, and  finally  ripen  into  the  fruit  of  mental  strength  and  utility. 
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RANDOLPH      CO  U  N  T  Y 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  sit  down  to  comiuiinicatG  to  you  a  fact  -whicli  may 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  education  in  '  (Jld  Randolph'.  'Egypt' 
is  gradually  '  waking  up',  and  county  after  county  is  wheeling  into  the 
ranks — some  in  advance  but  more  iu  the  rear  of  their  northern  sisters 
in  the  great  cause  of  educational  enterprise.  Vv^e  have  at  length  formed 
a  '  Teachers'  Association'.  The  proceedings  you  will  find  in  the  Ches- 
ter Herald,  with  which  I  am  informed  you  exchange.  The  meeting 
was  not  large,  but  all  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  hearty  zeal  in  the 
good  cause.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  we  have  (or  are)  some  '  live 
teachers'  iu  'Egypt',  and  that  'Old  Randolph',  the  first  settled  (Kas- 
kaskia,  settled  by  the  French  iu  1682,  is  in  this  county),  is  not  the 
la&t  in  all  commendable  enterprises ;  and  that,  though  we  can  not  as 
yet  cope  with  many  of  our  northern  sisters,  we  shall  not  be  left  entirely 
out  of  sight.  I  find  that  you  have  (unintentionally,  of  course)  done  us 
great  injustice  in  the  statement  of  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Teacher  in  this  county,  having  reported  only  half  the  actual  number 
—  one  instead  of  tico ;  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  that  number  is 
about  to  be  doubled.  I  hope  it  may  double  many  times  more,  though 
we  shall  not  enter  into  the  lists  for  the  banner  jet.  I  shall  claim,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  first  iu  the  county,  unless  Jlr.  Burke,  of  Lib- 
erty, can  establish  priority. 

'  Egypt',  my  dear  sir,  is  bound  to  become  enlightened.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  correct  a  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  significance  of  its 
provincial  appellation.  It  is  generally  understood  as  designating  a  land 
of  darkiiess.  Now  to  this  I  demur.  Darkness  was  not  the  prominent 
and  peculiar  characteristic  of  old  Egypt.  It  is  trae  that  there  is  dark- 
ness here,  and  a  darkness,  too,  which  may  be  'felt' — it  was  felt  in  the 
last  Presidential  election ;  I  am,  you  will  perceive,  a  Republican,  as  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  are.  The  true  significance  of  the  term  is  this  : 
It  was  first  settled ;  but  when  the  interior  counties  began  to  be  settled 
the  settlers  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  time  after  their  arrival.  B^.^t  there 
was  corn  down  here,  and  they  supplied  themselves  here.  Thus  it  sus- 
tained the  same  relation  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  State  as 
Egypt  bore  to  the  'rest  of  mankind'  during  the  seven  years'  famine. 
And  in  regard  to  the  res  frumenfa rice  we  still  retain  our  prominence 
— '  Old  Randolph'  having  borne  off  the  palm  in  raising  wheat  from  the 
rest  of  the  State  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  Now  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
used  hereafter  as  a  term  of  reproach  —  at  lea.st  by  those  whose  fathers 
may  have  been  dependent  upon  us  for  bread. 

Allow  me  to  make  an  inquiry  :  As  we  are  all  green  hands  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations  or  Institutes, 
can  we  not  prevail  upon  some  of  you  to  come  down  and  assist  us  at  our 
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meeting  in  September  next  ?  It  is  designed  to  be  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  Educational  Association,  composed  of 
all  the  earnest  friends  of  education,  and  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  teachers.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  especially,  we 
we  should  like  to  have  some  assistance  from  some  person  of  experience 
in  such  matters.  I  feel  the  more  responsibility  in  this  matter,  not  only 
as  President  of  the  Association^  but  that,  as  the  Principal  of  the  princi- 
pal (excuse  the  tautology)  Academy  in  the  county,  I  have  the  charge 
of  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  —  having  sent  out  more  than  a 
baker's  dozen  this  spring.  I  have,  however,  obtruded  myself  upon 
your  editorial  patience  too  long.  M.  M.  BROWN. 

P.S. —  It  'snew'  nearly  all  day  yesterday,  and  blew,  too,  and  'friz' 
hard  last  night,  and  '  thew'  some  this  morning.  The  fruit  is  all  killed, 
I  suppose. 

Sparta,  Illinois,  April  6.  1S57. 


COM  POSITION- WRITING. 


n.      B  RI  TT. 


Children  arc  fond  of  stories  as  soon  as  they  can  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  couched,  and  will,  by  very  slight  inducements, 
narrate  such  simple  little  stories  as  they  have  heard  at  difierent  times; 
for  they  always  make  a  deep  impression  upon  young  minds.  Let  a  teach- 
er announce  to  his  school  that  he  will  at  such  an  hour  tell  them  a  sto- 
ry, and  every  eye  will  beam  with  delight,  which  shows  how  easily  the 
young  mind  is  awakened.  Then,  after  the  story  is  told,  he  may  pleas- 
antly ask  some  one  to  tell  the  same  in  his  own  language,  which  in  most 
cases  will  be  performed,  perhaps  reluctantly ;  but  encourage  and  give 
them  the  privilege  on  some  future  occasion  of  recalling  it,  and  even  of 
telling  some  new  stories.  After  an  interest  is  thus  awakened  in  telling 
stories,  ask  all  the  school  to  observe  carefully  what  they  see  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school,  or  wherever  they  may  be,  and  tell  it  when  the  next 
story-hour  arrives;  and,  if  they  can  write,  perhaps  let  them  write  their 
observations  on  a  slate  or  paper,  and  those  who  can  not  write  may  be 
permitted  to  rise  and  relate  orally.  This  exercise  need  occupy  but  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  each  day,  and,  if  conducted  properly,  the  whole 
school,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  engage  in  it  with  enthusiasm. 
But  in  order  to  keep  an  interest  in  such  an  exercise,  the  teacher  must 
never,  by  word,  look  or  gesture,  discourage  the  feeblest  efibrt  of  the 
weakest  pupil,  but  always  make  it  a  familiar  little  pastime,  full  of  pleas- 
antry. 
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The  teacher  must  vary  the  subject  as  the  case  tuay  require,  carefully 
watching  the  budding  mind  and  feeding  it  with  such  food  as  its  strength 
demands.  A  school  taught  the  art  of  composition  in  this  way  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  will  never  be  at  a  loss  how  to  express  their 
thoughts.  But  some  may  ask,  Is  it  practicable  in  our  country  schools? 
I  answer  Yes,  perfectly  so.  Allot  fifteen  minutes  every  morning  to 
it,  and  husband  your  time  in  other  recitations  during  the  day  to  that 
number  of  minutes.  It  will  pay  you  ten -fold,  in  creating  an  interest 
not  only  in  the  children,  but  in  the  neighborhood,  and  leave  you  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  benefited  them  more  than  you  would  otherwise. 
Will  you  try  it  ? 


HAT     IS     A    mOFESSOR? 


"  What  is  a  Professor?"  said  I  to  a  fellow  teacher,  the  other  day.  "A 
professor,"  said  he,  "  is  a  man  who  has  been  regularly  installed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  as  teacher  in  some  department  of  science  in  a  college." 
Now  this  was  precisely  the  idea  I  had  formed,  but,  having  heard  the 
term  used  with  such  extensive  latitude,  I  had  almost  begun  to  doubt 
whether  my  opinion  was  correct. 

Professors,  now-a-days,  seem  to  be  almost  as  plenty  as  prairie-chick- 
ens. The  ease  with  which  the  title  is  acquired  is  certainly  astonishing, 
especially  if  it  retains  all  the  literai-y  honor  which  we  Lave  been  accus- 
ton  ed  to  attach  to  it.  In  order  to  be  endowed  with  this  honor  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  spend  years  of  severe  labor  in  mental  discipline 
and  literary  research,  and  yet  other  years  in  making  what  is  thus  ac- 
quired beneficial  to  society.  Just  get  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon English  branches  to  squeeze  through  a  school-commissioner's  ex- 
amination, add  to  this  a  little  smattering  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Alge- 
bra, or  Latin,  all  of  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  months,  get  installed  in 
some  twelve-by-sixtecu-feet  school-house,  with  sixty  '  Young  Americanji ' 
under  your  charge,  and  you  are  at  once  a  professor. 

Or,  if  this  process  be  too  tedious,  buy  a  magic  lantern,  with  astro- 
nomical slides ;  study  astronomy  one  week ;  write  a  lecture,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  if  it  only  seems  very  learned  and  has  a  good 
supply  of  bombast.  Even  if  you  should  happen  to  make  Mercury  twelve 
times  larger  than  Jupiter,  no  matter;  call  it  a  new  discovery  and  let  it 
go.  Or,  if  you  have  not  gumption  enough  to  write  a  lecture  youreelf, 
get  some  kind  friend  to  prepare  it  for  you,  and  thus  equipped  go  forth 
and  put  up  your  hand-bills ;  "  Professor ,  the  World-Re- 
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KOWNED  AsTROXOMlOAL  LECTURER,  will  Acldrcss  the  Citizens  of  this 
Place  To-raorrow  Evening,  Illustrating  the  Science  with  his  New  and 
Splendid  Apparatus,"  etc.,  etc.  And,  as  you  pass  along  from  place 
to  place,  do  n't  forget  to  pay  the  publishers  of  the  village  newspapers 
for  puffs,  and  your  name  will  soon  be  heralded  throughout  the  land. 

I  once  had  an  application  for  the  use  of  my  school-room  from  one  of 
the  magic-lantern  professors,  and  had  preserved  his  hand-bill  among  ray 
literary  curiosities.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  find  it,  as  I  fear  that 
any  description  which  I  might  attempt  would  not  do  it  justice.  It  was 
certainly  a  rare  specimen  of  composition.  The  Professor's  mind  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  overburdened  with  a  knowledge  of  English  Gram- 
mar, however  thoroughly  ho  might  have  been  posted  up  in  magic-lan- 
ternism.  Doubtless  he  was  so  absorbed  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of 
nature  by  the  magic  light  of  his  lantern  that  he  could  not  descend  to 
the  trifling  technicalities  of  language.  English  Grammar  formed  no 
part  of  his  professorship. 

The  term p;-o/«?ssor  necessarily  implies  that  something  is  professed; 
thus  we  have  Professors  of  Natural  Science,  Languages,  Mathematics, 
etc.;  but  what  is  our  one-horse  school-master  or  our  friend  of  the  magic- 
lantern  professor  of?  Why,  he  is  just  jvo/essoy  —  that's  all;  he  has 
the  title,  and  what  matter  whether  it  stands  for  any  thing  or  not  ? 
Such  professors  remind  us  very  much  of  those  bank-notes  which  we  call 
*  shin-plasters  ', 

■  If  the  title  is  of  any  value,  let  it  be  applied  to  those  only  to  whom  it 
legitimately  belongs.  If  it  is  an  honor,  let  those  wear  the  honor  who 
have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  it ;  it  is  their  property,  and  a  false 
assumption  of  it  by  others  is  an  infringement  of  their  rights;  for,  if  it 
is  assumed  at  pleasure  by  every  traveling  lecturer  or  village  school-mas- 
ter who  may  wish  to  gratif}'^  his  vanity  or  make  a  dime  by  imposing  on 
the  public,  it  ceases  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction  and  becomes  a  term  of 
burlesque.  Such  unwarranted  assumption  must  be  regarded  as  a  most 
consummate  piece  of  vanity,  and  the  man  who  is  weak-minded  enough 
to  resort  to  such  means  to  gain  a  reputation,  doubtful  at  best,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  public  confidence.  ''A  good  name,"  says  the  wise  man, 
"is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches."  Such  a  name  certainly  is 
not  to  be  despised.  A  man's  reputation  is  the  only  means  from  which 
those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  him  can  judge  of  his  qual- 
ifications for  his  business  and  profession;  but  if,  after  all,  it  is  found  to 
be  undeserved,  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  against  him  will  more  than 
overbalance  what  was  gained  by  a  false  assumption. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 
The  man  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

His  dignities  and  a'  that; 
The  pith  o'  sense  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  better  far  than  a'  that. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  thase  who  are  dubbed  'professor'  against 
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their  will  ?  A  man  surely  is  uot  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
others  unless  he  indorses  those  acts. 

A  young  teacher  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  scarcely  begun  to  be 
A.  B  ,  and  was  yet  unsophisticated  in  regard  to  the  '  properties  and  ac- 
cidents '  of  a  teacher's  life,  being  met  one  day  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
clerical  profession  noted  more  for  size  than  density  of  brain,  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  latter  as  'Professor'  .     'Professor',  thought  our 

young  friend,  'Professor ' !  Mirahile  !  Sum  Pi-ofessor  ?  He  was  be- 
wildered. Having  but  just  emerged  from  college,  his  notion  of  a  pro- 
fessor suggested  an  aged  and  venerable  personage  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom  beaming  from  his  conntenance  and  dropping  from  his  lips,  and 
he  wondered  how  he  had  so  quickly  doffed  the  character  of  'green  stu- 
dent' and  donned  that  of  the  reverend  sage.  Such  a  metamorphosis 
surpassed  any  thing  of  which  he  had  read  in  OviD.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  those  narrow,  contracted  notions  he  had  acquired  in  those 
'  green  retreats  where  science  dwells '  were  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
popular  notions  and  liberal  views  of  the  wide  world. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  mechanics  and  artisans  would  not  be- 
come dubbed  with  the  'honorable  title',  as  well  as  their  more  literary 
brethren,  so  that  we  should  have  professors  of  blacksmi thing,  shoemak- 
ing,  boot-blacking,  street-sweeping,  etc.,  etc.  And  I  must  confess  I  was 
not  much  surprised,  though  considerably  amused,  on  meeting  with  the 
following,  lately,  among  the  advertisements  of  a  newspaper  published  in 
an  adjoining  county  :  '  Professor  Sambo ,  Barber  and  Hair- 
dresser'! H professor  means  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  he  professes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  friend  Sambo  is  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  honor  than  a  large  majority  of  those  who  assume  it. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  The  cause  of  Education  is  looking  up  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. We  have  many  fine  common  schools  —  some  of  a  higher  order, 
besides  a  fair  proportion  of  from  middling  to  indiflferent;  but  one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties  is  to  get  teachers,  in  consequence  of  which  many  dis- 
tricts have  to  do  almost,  or  entirely,  without  schools. 

'Egypt',  however,  is  exhibiting  some  signs  of  life;  she  is  waking 
up;  for  though,  like  good  old  Rip  Van  Winkle,  she  has  been  slum- 
bering for  so  many  long,  long  years,  yet  with  the  vigor  of  a  giant  she 
is  girding  up  her  loins  and  buckling  on  her  armor  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
ere  the  North  is  aware  she  will  place  her  hors  du  comhat,  seize  her 
crown  and  bear  it  exultingly  away.  The  northern  part  of  the  State,  so 
far,  has,  to  some  extent,  kept  ahead  of  us  in  educational  matters,  but 
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there  is  a  reason  fur  that.  Southern  Illinois  has  been  cried  down  as  a 
place  fit  only  for  marauders  and  outlaws,  while  the  North  was  propor- 
tionately puffed;  the  consequences  were,  emigration  and  wealth  flowed 
into  the  one,  while  the  other  was  neglected ;  conse(|uently  the  North  is 
developed,  while  the  South  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  But  she 
is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  outstrip  all  lier  rivals  in  the  march  of 
improvement. 

These  are  no  vain  words,  for  she  has  the  materials  and  she  will  use 
them.  Her  sons  are  good  men  and  true,  and  can  measure  arms  with 
the  tallest  in  the  land;  men  of  giant  intellects,  who  dare  to  say  and  do, 
stoop  to  none,  and  laugh  at  impossibilities  Therefore,  man  yourselves 
for  the  fight,  put  on  your  shields  and  bucklers,  burnish  your  spears,  whet 
your  swords,  for  you  will  need  them. 

You  know  what  you  are  and  what  you  can  do.  Your  schools,  in- 
ternal improvements,  agriculture,  commerce  aud  manufactures  are  in 
full  blast,  while  Southern  Illinois  has  lain  waste  and  almost  forgotten. 
But  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  us,  and,  Minerva-like,  we  shall  soon  burst 
into  the  grand  arena  and  tight  for  the  crown.  "When  Grreek  meets 
Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.^' 

Our  resources  are  almost  unbounded,  with  a  climate  superior  to  yours, 
better  health,  plenty  of  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  abundantly 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  fruits,  vegetables,  grass,  grapes,  tobacco  and  coal, 
while  we  can  raise  stock  of  a  fine  quality. 

Our  westeru,  eastern  and  southern  shores  arc  washed  by  'La  Belle 
Riviere '  and  the  '  Father  of  YV'aters ',  bearing  on  their  ample  bosoms  the 
untold  wealth  of  distant  regions,  while  the  Illinois  Central  drains  all  the 
country  to  the  Lakes.  The  Mississippi  rolls  away  from  our  doors  to  the 
fair  and  sunny  South,  begirt  on  either  side  by  immense  systems  of  rail- 
roads, grasping  the  shores  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  placid  Pacific  on  the  other.  Set  one  foot  of  your  compass  in  Cairo 
and  describe  a  circle  whose  radius  shall  be  two  hundred  miles,  and  then, 
map  in  hand,  examine  its  arc,  embracing  Southern  Illinois,  and  say 
whether  there  is  another  spot  on  the  face  of  this  green  Earth  that  prom- 
ises as  much  as  it  does. 

I  once  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  said  Paducah  was  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  World,  and  that  point  was  Cairo,  and  I  do  n't 
know  but  he  was  more  than  half  right ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  natural 
centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  this  point,  at  no  distant  day,  will 
be  reared  a  city  that  will  rival  even  Chicago  herself 

But,  you  will  say,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion? Much,  every  way,  for  it  shows  that  '  Egypt'  has  the  resources  to 
raise  her  to  the  very  acme  of  intelligence,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Emigration  and  wealth  will  continue  to  flow  into  her  borders,  while  the 
horn  of  plenty  will  pour  its  contents  into  the  laps  of  her  toil-worn  child- 
ren. Towns,  villages,  churches,  school-houses  and  railroads  will  fill  ev- 
ery nook  and  corner  of  the  land,  and  a  thriving  and  intelligent  race  will 
enjoy  and  improve  them. 

Then  let  the  teachers  of  Illinois  exert  all  their  powers  to  keep  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  part  of  the  machinery  in  harmony  and  side  by  side 
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■with  the  physical.     We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  God,  to  the  community, 
and  to  posterity.     Let  us  raise  our  standard  high  —  let  Excelsior  h"^.  our 
motto,  leaving  old-fogyism  in  the  land  of  forgetful ness. 
Adopting  the  motto  of  one  of  our  medical  journals, 

"Seize  upon  Truth  where'er  'tis  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground, 
Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes. 
The  plant 's  divine  where'er  it  grows." 

Respect  ourselves,  and  the  community  will  respect  us.  Consider  our- 
selves the  equals  of  any,  whether  high  or  low,  and  engaged  in  a  high 
and  holy  calling.  Say  to  croakers,  as  one  of  old,  We  haven't  the  time 
to  come  down  and  talk  with  you.  I  am  a  practical  teacher;  I  know  ics 
joys  as  well  as  its  toils  and  cares  and  vexations  and  soitows,  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  Marion  School,  aided  by  two  assistants,  during  the  past 
winter,  and  am  still  engaged;  but  it  is  a  laborious  and  ofttimes  a  thank- 
less calling,  and  one  which,  if  well  followed,  will  make  a  man  or  woman 
prematurely  old  and  gray. 

A  truce,  however,  for  the  present.  '  Egypt '  would  like,  exceeding- 
ly well,  to  shake  hands  with  the  teachers  of  the  North  at  an  annual  or 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Illinois  Teachers,  at  Carbon- 
dale,  seventeen  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  Illinois  Central.  I  feel  assured 
that  they  would  enjoy  a  peep  into  the  shades  of  this  land  of  Darkness. 
It  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
which  would  be  felt  many  -^^ays  after  their  adieus.  Carbondale  is  of 
easy  access;  there  they  would  find  open  hearts,  open  hands,  and  open 
doors.     So  mote  it  be  !  WM,  R.  SCURLOCK. 

JUbion,  Illinois,  March  24, 1857. 


Springfield  City  Schools. — The  third  term  of  the  City  Schools 
commenced  on  yesterday,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  num- 
ber of  students  promises  to  be  fully  as  large  as  at  the  last;  and,  as  the 
organization  is  more  efficient  than  ever  before,  their  progress  must  be 
proportionately  gratifying.     The  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  : 

First  Ward. — Rev.  F.  Springer,  Principal;  B.  Parks,  First  Assistant; 
Miss  Sarah  Rumsey,  Miss  A.  M.  Gabel,  Miss  M.  E.  Springer,  Miss  J.  Jen- 
nings, Miss  A.  M.  Eastman,  Miss  E.  R.  AVright. 

Second  Ward  {in  ihe  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church). —  Miss 
Turner. 

Third  Ward. — A.  AV.  Estabrook,  Principal;  J.  L.  Wilson,  First  Assist- 
ant ;  Miss  A.  Wiley,  Miss  F.  Wiley,  Miss  O'Leary,  Miss  J.  Hyde,  Miss  J. 
E.  Chapin,  Miss  F.  Campbell. 

Fourth  Ward  (in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church). —  Miss  Sarah  F.  Ben- 
nett, Miss  Jennie  Roberts. 

We  trust  that  during  the  present  season  the  Common  Council  will 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses  in 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Wards,  to  correspond  with  those  already  built. 
They  are  much  needed.  Springflew  journaL 
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District-School  Libraries. — The  plau  for  getting  up  District  Li- 
braries suggested  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Tcaclxer  seems  to  have  found 
favor  with  the  'powers  that  be',  and,  so  far  as  heard  from,  with  every 
body  else.  Our  new  Superintendent  has  demonstrated  his  efficiency  by 
the  prompt  action  he  has  taken  in  this  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  another  twelvemonth  has  come  and  gone  a  large  majority  of  the 
school-districts  of  the  State  will  possess  themselves  of  one  or  more  of 
these  libraries. 

We  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the  catalogue  of  books 
recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
'Illinois  District-School  Libraries',  and  find  it  an  exceedingly  valuable 
one.  We  understand  that  the  selection  was  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
publishers,  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  agriculturists,  embracing 
several  eminent  names.  The  books  will  be  found  readable  and  instruct- 
ive.    More  anon. 

Lee  County. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  '  Banner  County'  this  year. 
The  Supervisors  have  generously  subscribed  for  two  hundred  copies,  and 
the  individual  subscribers  are  numerous.  Wright  and  Eberhart 
hail  from  this  region.  The  Convention  at  Dixon,  a  few  days  since,  is 
represented  as  a  perfect  triumph.  The  good  ladies  of  the  place  quite 
outdid  themselves,  and  fairly  took  the  whole  eight  hundred  by  storm. 
A  full  account  will  appear  next  month. 

Franklin  Grove,  the  residence  of  Simeon  Wright,  Esquire, 
President  of  our  Association,  is  becoming  celebrated  for  its  good  school. 
Of  course. 

Located. —  The  Normal  University  will  be  located  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  fifth  of  May. 

T.  J.  Conatty  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Peoria  High  School. 
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Teachers'  Monthlies. — The  craft  in  Massachusetts,  Now  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  (so  we  have  understood),  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Iowa,  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada  (French  and  I^nglish), 
and  our  own  State,  luxuriate  every  thirty  days,  more  or  less,  in  the 
choice  productions  of  the  choicer  men  and  choicest  women  among  the 
magnates  instructorial.  Each  of  these  invaluable  periodicals  is  furnished 
at  the  incredibly  low  price  of  one  dollar  a  year,  alicai/s  in  advance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  in  Kentucky  and  the  one  in  North  Carolina, 
which  engage  to  furnish  the  very  best  suggestions  and  latest  informa- 
tion for  the  infinitessimally  low  price  oi fifty  cents  per  annum,  also  in 
advance.  We,  ourselves,  if  you  may  credit  the  marvel,  have  read  all 
of  these  we  could  get  for  the  past  year,  and,  of  our  own  free  will  and 
motion,  unbiased  and  unbribed,  do  now  certify  and  asseverate,  in  the 
presence  of  these  witnesses  (you,  dear  readers),  that  they  are  worth  their 
price  and  a  '  leetle  more ' . 

Rev.  Mr.  Heywood,  of  the  Southtcestern  SchoolJournal,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  showed  us  his  benevolent  face  some  weeks  ago.  We  became 
his  friend  at  first  sight,  and  only  ask  that  the  features  of  his  cultivated 
mind  and  excellent  life  may  be  as  ineffaceably  stamped  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  Old  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McMynn,  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  (Racine),  is  of  medium 
hight,  with  massive  head  and  chest,  and  in  the  flush  of  manhood.  He 
is  an  actual  daily  laborer  in  the  school-room,  and  the  teachers  way  up 
North  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  Achilles. 

We  must  let  the  other  editors  escape  this  time. 

Prize  Essay. —  Will  be  published  next  month. 

The  second  Fifty-Dollar  Prize  Essays,  on  '  The  Common  Schools  of 
Illinois  —  their  Condition  and  Necessities',  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  Simeon  Wright,  Esquire,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Ju- 
ly.    Of  course,  any  one  can  compete  for  this  prize. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Powell,  the  Superintendent,  has  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  two  or  three  weeks  past. 

Decatur. — The  citizens  of  Decatur  lately  held  a  public  meeting  and, 
•with  one  consent,  invited  the  Board  to  appoint  the  next  meeting  of  our 
State  Teachers'  Association  there.  This  point  can  be  easily  reached 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  State,  and  certainly  has  strong  claims. 
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Have  ave  a  Magazine  among  tjs?  —  Years  ago  a  conceited  Isl- 
ander contemptuously  asked  '  AVho  reads  an  American  book  ? '  Had  a 
Yankee  stood  near  he  would  have  retorted  'Who  don't?' 

Who  reads  a  Western  magazine  ?  This  inquiry  is  provoked  by  the 
receipt  of  the  first  number  of  a  profusely-illustrated  and  neatly-printed 
monthly  of  one  hundred  pages,  yclept  The  Chicago  Magazine.  The 
appearance  of  this  publication  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  North- 
west. ''  Its  pages  reflect  the  brightest  scenes  of  our  beautiful  country 
and  the  adornments  vrhich  civilization  has  added  to  them,  by  artistic 
views;  and  its  letter-press  chronicles  the  history  of  that  civilization  and 
the  trials  and  adventures  of  its  pioneers,  and  embalms  the  past  in  the 
memory  and  spirit  of  the  present."  Terms  1-3.00  per  year^  in  advance. 
Address  Chicago  Magazine,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Bloomington. — The  City 
Board  of  Education  met  on  I^Iouday  evening,  and  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  C  P.  Merriman,  President,  E.  0.  Warinner,  Secreta 
ry,  and  0.  T.  Reeves,  Treasurer. 

Messrs.  0.  T.  Reeves,  Jesse  Birch,  and  George  0.  Robinson, 
were  appointed  Examiners,  and  0.  T.  Reeves  chosen  School  Superin- 
tendent. 

B.  Gr.  Roots.  —  An  excellent  letter  from  this  gentleman  appears  in 
the  Perry  County  Times.     He  is  at  work.     He  says: 

If  the  teacher  of  any  common  school  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
■within  twenty  miles  of  any  station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  would  like 
to  have  me  visit  his  or  her  school,  and  will  let  me  know  it,  giving  particular 
directions  by  what  road  I  should  proceed  from  the  nearest  station  to  the  school- 
house,  I  will  try  to  be  at  the  school-house  within  a  month  after  I  get  the 
word." 

The  ripe  experience  of  Mr.  Roots  as  a  teacher,  his  good  common 
sense  and  excellent  judgment,  eminently  fit  him  to  be  of  service  to  the 
common-school  teachers  of  his  district.  We  hope  they  will  keep  him 
traveling  from  one  school-house  to  another  until  a  revolution  shall  have 
been  wrought  in  the  manner  of  managing  and  instructing  the  common 
schools. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Bureau  County  Democrat: 

A  Beautiful  B.^nneb. — Being  at  Dr.  Chamberlain's  residence  a  few  even- 
ings since,  we  were  favored  for  the  first  time  with  a  siglit  of  the  beautiful 
'Educational '  banner,  presented  by  Mr.  Hovey,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  Church,  our  school  commissioner,  as  a  premium  to  Bureau  coun- 
ty for  the  largest  or  longest  list  of  subscribers  (250)  to  that  excellent  publica- 
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tion.  It  was  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  banner  is  of  silk,  and  is 
very  chastely  and  tastefully  decorated,  being  trimmed  with  gilt  fringe  and  em- 
bellished on  one  side  with  an  open  book  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  fac 
simile  Illinois  Teachers  (inpamplet  form),  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  words 
'Edudatioxal.  (250.)  Bureau^  ?/iC -S«««C7-  Co?/;;/;/ /o;- 185G' ,  elegantly  paint- 
ed and  gilded  —  the  variously-colored  letters  being  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
most  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole  side.  The  '  getting  up '  of  the  banner  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  taste  of  Mr.  Hovey,  as  well  as  upon  his  character  as  an 
ai'dent  and  efficient  advocate  of  tlie  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Church,  notwithstanding  some  eccentricities  of  character  —  which,  by 
the  way,  have  their  origin  in  no  improper  or  unwortliy  meaning  or  motives  — 
deserves  well  of  the  public  and  of  posterity  for  his  eai-nest  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  general  education;  and  this  banner,  as  a  tribute  to  a  zealous  laborer 
in  so  good  a  cause,  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  woi-thy  hands.  The  war- 
rior-chieftain who  receives  a  sword  in  token  of  public  gratitude  for  his  servic- 
es, is  often  less  worthy  of  praise  than  the  quiet,  unpretending  moral  hero,  who 
spends  his  hours,  his  days  and  years  in  ministering  to  the  mental  wants  and 
developing  the  diviner  attributes  of  humanity — in  disseminating  the  seeds  of 
'peace  on  earth' ;  and  few  have  devoted  so  large  a  share  of  their  energies  and 
time  in  this  way  as  Mr.  Chukch.  He  appreciates  this  banner,  presented  as  a 
tribute  to  his  merits  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  mental  and  moral  enlightenment, 
more  highly  than  any  chieftain  his  token  of  public  gratitude,  and  we  honor  his 
honest  pride  in  thus  appreciating  it. 

The  banner  was  designed  by  3Irs.  Hovey,  and  painted  on  the  side 
with  the  open  book  by  ^liss  Sarah  Adams,  of  this  city,  and  lettered 
on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Busii. 

Good  News.  —  The  Shawneetown  Free  School  closed  its  winter  term  with  a 
.Jubilee  Examination,  at  which  a  goodly  number  of  parents  and  friends  gave 
cheer  by  their  presence. 

Mr.  Jacksox,  our  school  commissioner,  made  some  timely  remarks  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  teachers,  but  that  home  intiuence  gave  the  first  bend  to  the 
mind,  and  that  encouragement  of  the  parent  was  indispensable  to  the  child's 
improvement  and  well-doing. 

The  classes,  though  limited  in  time,  did  themselves  credit,  showing  that 
they  were  not  drilled  for  the  occasion,  but  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
studies. 

I  really  believe  that  our  sympathizing  friends  of  the  North,  who  think  us 
groping  along  in  darkness  profound,  when  they  go  down  to  Egypt  to  fill  their 
sacks  (for  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  will  induce  them  to  go),  will  ex- 
claim,  'And  verily  we  found  minds  there  as  ripe  as  their  corn  '. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  was  awarded  as  a  premium  to  several  scholars  for  decid- 
ed excellence :  Theopolus  Willis,  for  perfect  deportment,  not  being  absent 
nor  tardy  ;  and  Alice  "Willis,  having  a  like  report,  received  the  same.  Da- 
vies's  Arithmetic  —  Bluford  B.  Wilson  and  Mary  Golden  standing  the  same, 
each  entitled  to  a  Teacher.  Stoddard's  MentalArithmetic  —  Ltttleton  Symmes, 
Basile  Jones,  Henry  Ellis  ;  superlative  degree  of  good  applied  to  the  three 
and  were  awarded  alike.  Clark's  Grammar  —  Virginia  Sloo  and  Sarah  Ed- 
wards; both  gained  the  prize. 

And  may  the  effort  made  to  win  a  small  reward  be  put  forth  with  a  deter- 
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mined  energy  by  all  to  gain  the  great  prize,  Knowledge,  which,  the  wisest  hath 
said,  'is  more  precious  than  fine  gold'.  m.  j.  s. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  'our  sympathizing  friends  of  the 
North'  think  about  Egypt,  but  we  of  the  middle  latitudes  concede  to 
them  all  they  claim  —  equality.     Will  that  do,  Mary  ? 

riiiLADELPHU,  Pa.,  March  20, 1857. 
Mr.  Eiiitor:  As  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  recent  session  passed  an 
act  establishing  a  Normal  University  for  the  education  of  common-school 
teachers,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  tD  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Teacher 
to  know  that  other  States  are  becoming  awakened  to  the  importance  of  such 
institutions.  I  clip  the  following  from  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  now  in  session  at  Harrisburg  : 

Mr.  Coffey,  of  the  Senate,  introduced  into  that  body  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Normal  Schools,  where  persons  of  both  sexes 
may  be  properly  trained  for  the  profession  of  teachers.  It  is  the  desire  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  common-school  system  who  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  its  wants  and  requirements  that  some  system  of  educating  teachers  may 
be  adopted.  The  great  difficulty  tliat  common  schools  labor  under  arises  from 
the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  teachers.  The  county  superintendents'  re- 
ports show  that  this  dif&culty  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  but 
one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  by  which  teachers 
may  be  educated  and  the  standard  of  qualification  raised  and  improved. 

Yours,  etc.,  G. 

Morals  for  the  Young,  written  by  Emma  Willard  and  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New-York,  is  a  little  work  of  considerable  merit,  and, 
although  it  may  not  rival  Coicdery's  Moral  Lessons,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
auxiliary.     The  more  such  books  we  have,  the  better. 

The  Christian  Sentinel,  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance  as  the 
Teacher,  and  published  at  this  office,  is  edited  with  ability,  and  abundantly  de- 
serves success.  Reverend  I.  N.  Carman,  resident  Editor,  is  a  poet,  scholar, 
and  divine. 

The  Memento,  an  Odd-Fellows'  Magazine,  published  and  edited  by  Nason 
AND  Hill,  seems  to  be  all  the  rage  now.  We  do  n't  object  to  i:s  success,  inas- 
much as  merit  has  a  right  to  succeed. 

Married  —  In  Kenosha  City,  Wisconsin,  by  Reverend  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  H. 
0.  Cooper,  of  Canton,  and  Miss  Abby  Welch,  of  the  former  place. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  teacher,  and  we  suppose  Mrs.  Cooper  was,  but  her  'occupa- 
tion 's  gone'.     "  Scrus  in  caelum  redeat .' " 

State  Teachers'  Associ.\tion.  —  The  Illinois  Teacher  is  in  favor  of  holding 
the  next  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  some  town  in  Southern 
Illinois.  AVe  suggest  that  Paris  be  selected  as  the  place.  Our  town  is  easy 
of  access  by  means  of  the  Terra  Haute,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  we 
think  that  we  do  no  more  than  justice  to  our  citizens  when  we  say  that  they 
would  gladly  welcome  among  them  the  teachers  of  the  State  Avho  might  attend, 
and  would  extend  to  them  a  generous  hospitality.  Paris  Blade. 
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CHICAGO    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


DESCKIPTIOX  OF  THE  BUILDING  NEAR  THE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,   IN  DiaTRICT  TEN. 


IT    THt    ARCHITKCT,    FRAXCIS    FOSTEJ 


The  maiu  body  of  tlic  building  is  78  by  58  feet,  with  central  projec- 
tions 17  by  2  feet,  making  the  width  of  the  building  at  the  centre  62 
feet.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  13-feet  stud,  and  the  third 
story  is  16-fcet  stud.  The  partitions  between  the  school-rooms  are  all 
deafened  with  brick  uogging.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  first  story  are 
16  inches  thick,  the  remainder  12  inches  thick,  laid  with  the  best  Chi- 
cago bricks.  The  underpinning  is  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  exterior  window  and  door  trimmings,  is  composed  of 
the  best  of  white  Athens  stone,  with  'drove'  margin  and  bush-ham- 
mered centre.  The  cornice  is  of  wood,  and  the  frieze  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  brick  in  panel  work. 

The  basement  walls  are  2  feet  thick,  of  quarried  block  building  stone  ; 
the  base  course  is  4  feet  wide. 

The  floors  are  all  deafened  between  the  timbers  with  common  mortar 
two  inches  thick. 

The  first  and  second  stories  each  contain  four  school-rooms,  and  the 
third  story  contains  two  school-rooms  and  a  lecture-room.  The  school- 
rooms are  31  by  27  feet  and  the  lecture-room  is  54  by  36  feet. 

The  basement  is  8  feet  in  the  clear  and  is  perfectly  dry,  and  will  be 
occupied  as  play-rooms  in  stormy  weather,  with  ample  room  for  furna- 
ces and  fuel,  wash-basins  and  other  essential  conveniences. 

The  registers  in  the  various  rooms  for  heating  are  immediately  over 
the  furnaces,  obviating  the  difiiculties  arising  from  the  use  of  horizon- 
tal hot-air  pipes.  The  ventiducts  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
from  the  warm-air  registers  in  each  room,  one  near  the  floor  and  the 
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other  near  the  ceiling.  The  action  of  the  ventilation  is  facilitated 
by  placing  the  ventiducts  in  contiguity  with  the  gas-flues  from  the 
furnaces,  and  capping  them  above  the  roof  with  large  galvanized  iron 
ejectors. 

The  windows  arc  furnished  with  inside-folding  blinds,  with  rolling 
slats. 

There  are  ten  wardrobes  which  average  a  size  of  10  by  7  feet,  all  fur- 
nished with  stout  school  clothes-hooks. 

The  stairways  are  constinicted  in  half  flights,  with  oak  treads,  and 
are  remarkably  easy,  and  are  closely  ceiled  from  the  rail  to  the  stringer. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  finish  is  grained  in  oah,  with  oil  graining, 
and  has  two  coats  of  the  best  of  varnish. 

E.xtract  from  the  Superintondent's  Keport. 


THE  MOSELEY  PRIZE  ESSAY 


THK      EVILS     OF     IKREQCLARITY     OF    ATTENDANCE     AND    TARDINESS     AT    SCHOOL, 
AND      THE     REMEDY. 


KIMBALL. 


It  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  suppose  that  in  one  short  essay  any 
writer  could  enumerate  all  the  above-named  evils;  and,  in  fact,  hardly 
the  greater  part ;  and  much  more,  that  he  could  portray  them  in  all 
their  various  forms  and  phases  and  magnitudes ;  and  consider  fully  the 
endless  chain  of  cause  and  eff'ect  which  they  form  in  their  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  each  other.  Therefore,  with  this  thought 
in  mind,  I  shall  not  aspire  to  that,  which,  while  desirable,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  evidently  impossible ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  regard 
economy  and  profit,  by  presenting  to  the  reader  the  most  practical 
view  which  my  limits  will  allow.  This  subject  may  be  considered  un- 
der three  general  heads,  viz : 

1.  The  Evils  of  Irregularity  of  Attendance; 

2.  The  Evils  of  Tardiness ; 

3.  The  Remedy  or  Remedies. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  we  are  to  consider : 
Firstly,  The  Evils  of  Irregularity  of  Attendance  at  School. 
These  might  be  variously  classified  ;  but,  owing  to  their  close  connec- 
tion and  mutual  dependence,  it  would  seem  proper  to  consider  them 
somewhat  in  their  consecutive  order.  And  as  we  enter  this  broad  field 
and  begin  to  cast  about  for  a  place  to  begin  to  enumerate,  we  discover, 
that. 
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1.  The  lessons  recited  in  the  absence  of  a  scholar  are  for  the  pres- 
ent, lost  to  him,  which  is  a  so-ioas  evil;  since  he  not  only  loses  fat  least 
for  the  present)  so  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  he  is  study- 
ing ;  but  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  a  key  to  unlock  the  principles  of 
succeeding  lessons;  for,  in  any  good  method  of  instruction,  each  suc- 
ceeding illustration  or  demonstration  is  drawn  from,  or  based  upon, 
principles  previously  developed.  But  more,  he  not  only  suffers  the  loss 
above  stated ;  but  he  has  missed  the  teacher's  explanations,  without 
which,  he  may  spend  many  hours  of  fruitless  toil  in  time  to  come,  if 
alone,  he  should  attempt  to  regain  what  he  has  lost. 

2.  Again :  with  all  scholars,  their  lessons,  to  be  remembered,  must 
be  repeated,  and  the  principles  therein  contained  practically  and  imme- 
diately applied ;  therefore,  in  their  absence  they  will,  in  part,  forget 
those  lessons  just  examined,  and  must  in  commencing  again  spend  much 
time  in  reviewing  before  they  can  advance.  And  yet  how  many  in  our 
country  schools  in  particular,  attend  school  no  more  than  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  that  too  very  irregularly.  The  evils  resulting  from 
this  state  of  things  are  incalculable,  as  the  writer  with  too  many  others 
can  testify,  from  experience  both  as  scholars  and  teachers.  Coming  in- 
to this  State  at  an  early  age,  when  schools  were  '  few  and  far  between', 
all  his  school  days  for  several  years  subsequent  to  that  time  were  spent 
in  revieicing  ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  no  more  advanced 
in  his  studies  than  at  the  age  of  ten.  And,  after  careful  observation, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  particularly  in  our  country  schools,  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  reviewing  before  advancing ;  and  this 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  long  vacations,  and  irregularity  of  attendance. 
And  so  prevalent  is  this  evil ,  that  term  after  term  the  scholar  pa.sses 
over  the  same  beaten  track,  and  in  each  succeeding  term,  reaches  a 
point  but  little  if  any  in  advance  of  that  previously  reached.  This 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great 
evil.  On  finding  himself  unable  to  proceed  successfully  without  pass- 
ing through  this  oft-repeated,  tiresome,  painful  process,  the  child  feels 
at  once  dispirited  and  unambitious,  and,  as  the  result,  finds  at  the  close 
of  school  that  he  has  accomplished  but  little  that  he  might  and  would 
otherwise  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  what  seems  to  him  to  be  this 
cruel  fate.  The  magnitude  and  results  of  this  complicated  evil  I  will 
not  attempt  to  show,  but  will  leave  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  imagine; 
adding,  however,  that  scholars  subject  to  such  influences  will  most  like- 
ly grow  up  with  a  meagre  education,  and  go  out  into  the  world  for  ever 
to  regret  and  suifer  the  consequences  of  their  early  loss. 

3.  Another  evil  arising  more  particularly  from  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  scholar  is  the  delay  and  loss  of  time  to  Jiis  classmates  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  recitation  or  recitations,  occasioned  by  the  extra 
eiforts  required  by  the  teacher  in  explaining  to  him  the  principles  in- 
volved in  those  lessons  recited  in  his  absence.  No  scholar  who  is  laud- 
ably ambitious,  and  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  time,  can  thus 
have  his  recitations  intruded  upon,  without  feeling  wronged  thereby ; 
and  where  the  injustice  is  often  inflicted,  the  feeling  may  grow  to  re- 
sentment, and  perhaps  to  animosity.     The   true   scholar   believes  with 
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Dr.  Franklin,  that  '  time  is  money ' ;  and  consequently  he  who  in- 
fringes upon  his  time  is  as  really  if  not  as  fully  guilty  as  the  one  who 
by  fraud  or  otherwise  wrests  from  him  his  property. 

4.  But,  in  a  classified  school,  it  is  some  times  necessary  to  apply 
the  maxim  'better  one  suffer  than  many',  to  this  particular  case,  and 
thus  the  delinquent  is  compelled  to  fall  back  into  other  classes  not  so 
far  advanced.  The  evil  resulting  from  this  is  many  times  very  great, 
though  not  so  extensive,  perhaps,  as  the  one  last  named;  for  few  schol- 
ars can  thus  be  compelled  to  turn  back  to  those  whom  they  look  upon 
as  their  icferiors  in  attainments,  if  not  in  natural  ability,  without  the 
loss  of  that  eager  interest,  tireless  energy,  and  emulation,  so  essential  to 
good  scholarship.  Hence  their  lessons  become  a  dull  task ;  their  school 
hours  a  heavy  burden ;  and  they  themselves,  indolent,  vicious,  and 
reckless  sources  of  bitter  disappointment  to  their'  doating  parents  and 
confiding  friends.  Thus,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  evil,  if  not  under  suitable  restraint,  we  see  from  the 
observation  just  made,  that  the  school,  in  consequence  of  preexisting 
evils,  may  become  the  very  Iwt-hed  of  habits  which  will  develop  them- 
selves in  a  flood  of  blighting,  burning  and  damning  evils  for  time  to 
come. 

5.  The  loss  of  relish,  energy,  ambition,  etc.,  included  in  the  general 
expression,  loss  of  interest,  is  of  too  great  magnitude  to  admit  of  the 
mere  passing  glance  given  it  above ;  especially  as  the  evil  may  arise  not 
only  from  the  embarrassing  circumstances  surrounding  the  irregular  at- 
tendant when  at  school,  but  more  particularly  from  the  vxint  of  infer- 
est,  in  the  parent,  from  which  both  the  delinquency  and  loss  of  interest 
of  the  scholar  may  arise.  It  must  be  a  remarkable  child,  indeed,  that 
feels  more  interest  in  its  own  improvement  than  its  parent  does.  "We 
admit  there  may  be  such  ;  but  they  must  be  few.  Hence,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  the  parent  places  such  a  moderate  estimate  upon  the  child's 
improvement  as  to  allow  any  ordinary  occurrence  to  detain  him  at  home, 
the  child  (who,  if  young,  is  governed  more  by  precept  and  example 
than  by  reason)  will  conclude  that  education  is  of  little  worth,  and  that 
all  efforts  to  obtain  it  are  of  little  importance.  Therefore,  when  he  goes 
to  school,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  for  sport  and  mischief,  and 
without  those  incitements  so  necessary  to  success. 

6.  Again  :  as  every  teacher  knows,  the  lack  of  interest  among  a  few  of 
the  pupils,  if  not  removed,  will  lead  to  the  same  lack  in  others ;  or,  at 
least,  this  will  be  the  natural  tendency;  for  children,  like  men,  though 
in  a  greater  degree,  are  sympathetic  beings,  and  are  the  means  of  mu- 
tual help  or  hindrance.  We  see  the  working  of  this  principle  in  the 
various  relations  of  life.  And  the  inexperienced  teacher  knows  very 
well  that  in  a  great  degree  his  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  emulation  existing  among  the  scholars.  Thus,  the  loss  of 
interest  among  a  few,  may  under  unfavorable  circumstances  destroy  the 
character  if  not  the  existence  of  a  school ;  and  all  this,  as  I  have  shown, 
may  result  from  irregularity  of  attendance. 

7.  From  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this 
appears  to  ;be  a  proper  place  to  refer  to  another  class  of  evils,  viz :  those 
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relating  more  particularly  to  the  teacher.  But,  for  -waut  of  room,  we 
will  not  speak  of  his  unrequited  anxiety,  forbearance  and  toil ;  his  dis- 
appointments, mortification,  and  many  times  mental  anguish  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delinquency  of  his  pupils;  but  of  only  one  thing,  viz  : 
the  injury  of  his  reputation.  How  many  teachers  have  commenced 
their  schools,  high  iu  hope,  and  from  the  causes  described  above,  have 
been  defeated  in  their  efforts,  and  then,  branded  with  such  epithets  as 
'  stupid',  '  unambitious',  '  tactless,  and  evei-y  Vv-ay  unfit  for  the  calling', 
have  gone  forth  with  an  injured  if  not  a  ruined  reputation.  The  ex- 
perienced teacher  might,  perhaps,  know  how  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ences leading  to  such  a  result ;  but  the  beginner  can  not  always  do  it. 

8.  Another  serious  evil  resulting  from  irregularity  of  attendance  is 
instab'liti/.  There  can  be  no  doulst  that  incitement  to  study  to-day,  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  to-morrow,  and  to  amusement,  etc.,  next  day, 
will,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
a  degree  of  fickleness  which  will  not  only  disqualify  him  for  any  position 
of  trial  or  trust,  but  will  render  him  mere  gossamer,  to  be  carried  hith- 
er and  thither  at  the  will  of  the  wind.  How  many  there  are  who  are 
easily  frustrated,  who  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  said, 
'  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel '  !  How  unlike  such  persons 
was  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  from  his  boyhood  days,  had  one  lead- 
ing purpose,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  military  glory;  and  whose  ener- 
gies, exploits  and  success  in  that  direction  were  the  astonishment  of  the 
world  !  Again  :  while  a  Sherman  and  a  Franklin  rose  to  eminence 
in  the  world,  many  with  equal  endowments  and  better  advantages  re- 
mained in  obscurity ;  and  among  the  various  causes  leading  to  this  re- 
sult, irregularity  of  attendance  at  school  may  have  been  conspicuous. 

9.  In  this  connection  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  (he  loss  to  the 
world  of  the  ivftucnce  of  many  a  hrilUant  intellect.  3Iany  young  men 
and  women  of  bright  and  towering  genius  go  forth  into  the  world  with 
no  fixed  purpose ;  and,  like  Byron,  they  become  '  wandering  stars ',  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  An  attempt  to 
estimate  or  describe  the  magnitude  of  this  loss  to  the  world  would  be 
too  absurd  to  contemplate;  for  who  could  judge  of  the  operations  of 
cause  and  eS'ect  so  as  to  form  any  correct  opinion  ?  But  if  even  this 
negative  view  were  the  only  one  that  we  might  take,  we  might  rejoice. 
But  when  we  remember  that  the  words  of  Him  who  'spake  as  never 
man  spake'  —  "He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad"  — 
apply  with  force  to  such  persons,  the  thought  is  overwhelming.  And 
yet  all  this  may  result  from  irregularity  of  attendance  at  school. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  numerous  evils  of  the  first  class,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider, 

Secondly,  The  Evils  of  Tardiness. 

As  some  of  the  evils  already  mentioned  may  be  predicated  also  of  tar- 
diness, I  shall  not  speak  of  them  again  in  the  present  enumeration,  but 
will  include  only  some  of  the  most  prominent  that  come  under  this  head 
in  particular.  And  before  proceeding  let  us  assume  the  proposition  that 
no  person  can  voluntarily  yield  himself  to  the  performance  of  a  wrong 
act,  or  the  non-performance  of  a  known  duty,  without  thereby  opening 
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the  way  for  still  greater  sins ;  and  that  the  slight  deviations  of  child- 
hood will,  unless  speedily  corrected,  result  in  a  ruined  and  degraded 
manhood. 

1.  Thus,  the  habit  of  tardiness  once  formed,  its  numerous  and  de- 
plorable evils  extend  with  ever-increasing  growth  far  down  into  the  fu- 
ture; and  not  only  is  its  existence  the  prolific  cause  of  aggravation  and 
injury  to  its  victim ;  but,  by  his  want  of  punctuality,  he  is  ever  an  an- 
noyance —  a  source  of  disappointujont  —  a  broken  reed  —  a  thorn  in  the 
hand  to  all  who  are  depending  upon  him. 

Is  he  to  start  on  a  journey  by  public  conveyance  ?  As  he  reaches 
the  starting-point  he  linds  that  the  stage,  the  train,  or  the  steamer,  has 
just  gone.  By  his  tanUaeas  he  is  too  late  ;  and,  chagrined  and  disap- 
pointed, and  perhaps  suffering  loss  by  his  failure,  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
turn home. 

Is  he  to  dine  with  a  friend?  Just  as  the  repast,  which,  perhaps,  has 
long  been  delayed  for  him,  is  finished,  he  arrives. 

Is  he  a  teacher?  He  is  late  in  all  his  school  exercises;  thus  teach- 
ing his  pupils  a  lesson  of  evil.  Is  he  to  transact  business  at  the  Bank  ? 
He  arrives  one  minute  too  late;  the  Bank  has  closed  !  Is  he  to  address 
an  audience  ?  They  are  kept  in  suspense  by  his  delay  until  all  patience 
is  exhausted,  and  the  mind  thereby  prepared  for  an  unfavorable  recep- 
tion of  what  truth  he  may  present. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  these  few  items  are 
sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  multitude  of  evils  of 
the  same  class  so  distinctly  visible  and  painfully  real  in  every  day's  ex.- 
perience  and  observation. 

2.  Again :  as  like  begets  like,  and  as  each  evil  will  be  not  only  an  al- 
ly to,  but  the  prolific  source  of  other  evils ;  so,  akin  to  the  habit  of  tard- 
iness, and  depending  upon  it,  as  its  legitimate  offspring,  is  negligence : 
so  that  whatever  evils  may  be  comprehended  under  this  term,  may  be 
attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  habit  of  tardiness. 

And  to  negligence  may  be  added  indolence.  The  consequences  to 
society,  resulting  from  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  manifest  in 
those  scenes  of  filth,  poverty,  and  pinching  want,  and  the  like,  which 
exist  all  around  us,  are  too  many  and  too  common-place  to  justify  an 
enumeration  or  description;  and  yet  thoy  all  may  result  from  a  habit  of 
tardiness  formed  at  school.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  'pass,  to 
mention  one  fact  more  that  may  be  predicated  of  these  evils,  viz  :  a 
great  proportion  of  the  disappointments,  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
accidents,  losses,  casualties,  etc.,  etc.,  that  occur  or  exist  around  us, 
result  from  indolence,  or  negligence,  or  both;  and  hence  may  properly 
ascribe  their  origin  to  the  habit  of  tardiness. 

3.  Another  evi]  is  indifference  to  high  and  noble  incentives.  That 
scholar  who  is  so  reckless  of  the  value  of  time  as  to  waste  it  in  tardi- 
ness; so  regardless  of  the  value  of  instruction  as  needlessly  to  lose  it; 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  study  and  recita- 
tion as  to  forego  them  for  a  trifle,  evinces  but  a  dull  apprehension  of 
that  which  is  right  and  good  and  desirable,  or  a  fearful  predisposition 
to  evil.  Hence,  all  incitement  to  that  which  is  good,  high,  pure,  el- 
evating and  ennobling  Ls  of  little  or  no  avail. 
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4.  Again  :  it  is  evident  that  he  that  is  so  reckless  of  his  own  interests 
will  be  equally  recldesn  of  tlic  interests  of  others.  Therefore  when  he 
arrives  at  school  he  will  not  be  duly  careful  to  avoid  disturbance;  but 
will  enter  and  pass  to  his  seat  noisily;  slamuiingthe  door,  and  treading 
heavily  upon  the  floor;  thus  diverting  the  attention  of  the  scholars  and 
causing  a  general  suspension  of  study  and  other  exercises.  But  if  this 
tnovientary  suspension  were  the  only  result,  the  evil  would  be  compara- 
tively inconsiderable;  but  not  so,  to  minds  undisciplined  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  habits  of  close  and  systematic  thinking,  the  evil  is  highly 
pernicious;  since,  if  the  attention  is  once  diverted,  it  may  require 
niucli  time  to  collect  and  concentrate  again  the  scattered  thoughts. 
Hence,  the  loss  resulting  to  a  school  from  such  interruptions  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

5.  Another  evil  is  the  injury  of  the  reputation  of  the  teaeher.  People 
are  accustomed  to  consider  the  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  scholar 
an  index  to  the  character  of  the  school ;  and  though  there  may  be  some 
limitations  to  this  rule,  yet  they  know  not  where  to  make  them.  Hence, 
if  the  scholars  are  seen  loitering  along  the  way  to  school,  it  is  said  at 
once  "  The  teacher  fails  to  interest  his  pupils,  and  therefore  is  deficient 
in  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  good  teacher."  Again,  all 
are  ready  to  infer  that  '  his  goverment  is  not  good,  or  scholars  would  be 
required  to  be  punctual'.  Also  by  his  tardiness  the  scholar  misses  his 
lessonS;  and  makes  but  little  advancement ;  and  his  deficiency  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  inability  of  the  teacher,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  in  consequence  of 
this  evil  habit  the  teacher  sufi'ers  the  injury  or  loss  of  his  reputation 
which  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  silver  or  gold. 

Again  :  Tardiness  is  the  parent  of  vice.  The  mind  will  be  active 
either  in  the  performance  or  contemplation  of  good  or  of  evil.  Therefore 
no  one  can  doubt  that  he  that  strolls  tardily  along  to  school  is  liable 
thereby  to  receive  and  foster  impressions  or  form  habits  which  may  re- 
sult in  overwhelming  ruin.  And  not  among  the  least  of  these  are  de- 
ception  and  dishonesty.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  truant  will 
'make  a  clean  breast'  of  his  faults;  but  he  will  endeavor  to  disguise 
from  his  teacher  the  true  cause  of  his  absence,  and  from  his  parents  the 
cause  of  his  deficiency  in  his  studies;  and  in  doing  this,  if  he  does 
not  state  barefaced  falsehoods,  he  will  rai.»o  frivolous  and  groundless  ex- 
cuses, the  utterance  of  which  is  little  if  any  better  than  downright  ly- 
ing. But  the  evil  rests  not  here ;  for  others  will  see  that  this  deception 
has  screened  the  culprit,  and,  unapprised  of  the  awful  tendency  of  his 
course,  they  will  resort  to  the  same  method,  and  thus  be  imperceptibly 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  that  maelstrom,  the  vortex  of  which  is  con- 
terminous with  '  the  lake  (whatever  it  may  be)  that  burneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone'.  And  in  this  connection  I  may  add  that  the  tardy  hour 
is  to  the  truant  scholar  emphatically  what  the  hour  of  midnight  is  to  the 
man  whose  deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness ;  and  hence  the  liability  of  the 
tardy  one  to  be  drawn  by  evil  associates  into  deeds  of  vice  not  premed- 
itated by  him. 

7.  Again :  Habitual  tardiness  in  a  scholar  lead  to  an  habitual  disre- 
gard of  ohligation  and  restraint,  and  might  almost  be  said  to  be  synony- 
mous with  it;  for,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  voluntary  tardiness  without 
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a  disregard  of  obligation  ;  for,  eveu  where  there  is  uo  stated  rule  of  punct- 
uality, the  obligation  is  always  supposed  to  exist;  and  who  does  not 
know,  if  he  but  consider,  that  conscious  obligation  is  paramount  to  posi- 
tive requisition?  Hence,  tardiness  may  at  once  be  said  to  be  a  disre- 
gard of  obligation.  Now,  when  this  latter  exists  in  one  instance  or  di- 
rection it  may,  and  probably  will  in  others.  Thus,  the  tendency  is,  at 
once,  to  the  entire  subversion  of  that  order,  arrangement  and  govern- 
ment, so  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  good  school.  And  so  strong  is 
this  tendency,  that  where  you  find  a  considerable  number  of  scholars 
habitually  tardy,  you  may  safely  predict  for  the  school  a  speedy  close  or 
an  unprofitable  and  disoi-derly  continuance.  But  this  disregard  of  ob- 
ligation unfortunately  develops  itself  in  contempt  not  only  of  demand, 
but  of  prohibition  ;  so  that  the  wholesome  rules  of  the  school  to  guard 
against  vice  and  immorality,  will  be  likely  to  be  trampled  upon  with  im- 
punity, especially  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher ;  and  thus  will  be  turned 
in  upon  the  scholars  those  dark  streams,  which,  in  their  rapid  and 
tumultuous  flow,  sweep  so  many  loved  ones  down  into  a  dark  and  dire- 
ful future.  But  this  disregard  of  obligation  will  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  the  tardy  one,  not  in  the  school  merely,  but  at  home  and  else- 
where, thereby  causing  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  parent,  the  disgust 
and  abhorrence  of  the  good,  and  the  contamination  if  not  the  ruin  of 
those  coming  under  its  influence.  As  the  result  of  this,  too  many  fond 
mothers  have  died  broken-hearted ;  the  gray  hairs  of  too  many  venera- 
ble sires  have  been  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  and  too 
many  promising  yoviths  have  been  ruined,  to  justify  an  attempt  at 
enumeration. 

I  will  now  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  one  remark.  It  may 
be  said  by  some  that  the  cases  above  given  are  overdrawn,  the  evils  ex- 
aggerated; but  after  duly  contemplating  the  workings  of  evil  among 
men,  and  the  laws  of  cause  and  efi"ect,  the  assertion  will  not  be  repeated, 
but  rather  the  reverse. 

Thirdly.     Let  us  now  consider  the  Remedy  or  Remedies. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  doubtless  conceded  by  all,  that  the 
only  successful  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  For  so  long  as  this 
exists  the  efiects  will  follow;  and  any  counteracting  influence  brought 
against  them  will  be  in  the  main  unsuccessful.  Therefore,  the  proper 
and  momentous  question  for  consideration  is.  How  may  irregularity  of 
attendance  and  tardiness  be  prevented  ?  Stimulated  with  the  desire  to 
accomplish  what  good  I  can  in  the  cause  of  education,  I  attempt  au 
answer. 

There  can  be  no  iterfect  remedy,  or  rather  preventative,  so  long  as 
children  are  under  the  control  of  persons  who  are  so  ignorant  or  bigoted 
as  not  to  be  made  to  see  their  errors,  or  so  deficient  in  moral  principle 
or  force  of  cha^ractcr  as  not  to  reform  when  they  do  see  them ;  nor, 
again,  so  long  as  circumstances  may,  and  will  unavoidably  exist,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  prevent  these  evils,  eveu  though  the  minds  of 
parent  and  child  may  be  right  upon  the  subject. 

I  am  prepared  confidently  to  assert  that  in  nearly  all  cases  these 
painful  evils  may  be  either  removed  or  effectually  prevented.  To  ac- 
com'plish  this,  several  things  are  necessary. 
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1.  The  most  important  of  these  is,  to  chaiuje  the  jyublic  ??it»^onthis 
subject.  The  parent  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  destinjj  of  the  child 
for  time  and  eternity  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  education.  What 
could  have  sustained  the  renowned  Luther  amid  his  early  literary 
struggles  and  rendered  his  name,  as  it  is,  hiunortal,  but  the  practical 
working  of  this  feeling  in  his  parents,  which  led  them  to  endure  the 
greatest  hardships  and  privations  and  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  sus- 
tain and  encourage  him  in  his  literary  pursuits  ?  This  same  interest 
should  exist  in  the  minds  of  all  parents.  To  accomplish  this  the  teacher 
should  visit  them  and  present  the  matter  to  them  in  its  proper  light. 
But,  as  many  teachers  feel  incompetent  to  do  this  work,  another  method 
should  be  adopted,  viz:  In  every  county  an  efficient  educationalist 
should  be  employed  to  lecture  upon  this  subject  (and  others),  and  to 
collect  and  circulate  tracts  and  periodicals  calculated  to  remove  these 
evils  (and  others),  and  awaken  a  general  interest  in  education.  Such 
a  plan  would  soon  entirely  change  the  character  of  our  schools,  and  the 
expense  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits,  especially  if  the 
child's  time  is  money. 

2.  Another  partial  remedy  consists  in  creating  such  a  sentiment  and 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity- 
can  detain  him  from  school.  Much  of  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  already  mentioned ;  but,  to  this  may  be  added  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  both  parent  and  teacher,  especially  the  latter.  Let  him,  by 
familiar  lectures  and  other  suitable  means,  impress  and  inspii'e  his  pu- 
pil with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  availableness  of  knowledge  in  every 
department  and  condition  of  life,  and  especially  of  the  momentous  in- 
terests that  may  be  'wrapped  up  in  each  moment'. 

3.  To  add  to  the  efficienc}^  of  the  above-mentioned  agencies,  the 
teacher,  by  regularity,  punctuality  and  economy,  must  make  the  proper 
improvement  of  time  the  one  idea  of  his  being.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that  if  this  is  not  the  case,  all  his  efforts  against  these  evils  will 
be  of  little  avail. 

4.  Another  effectual  remedy  would  be,  The  Almighty  Dollar;  for  in- 
stance, let  each  township  appropriate  a  certain  prize-fund  to  be  awarded 
annually  or  otherwise  to  that  school  which,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  term  and  the  number  of  scholars,  shall  exhibit  the  greatest 
average  of  attendance  per  day ;  one-half  of  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  remainder  to  be  expended  for  school-apparatus  or  suit- 
able reading-matter.  Again  :  Let  each  county  that  has  a  school-fund 
adopt  the  same  plan.  In  addition  to  the  above,  let  a  similar  fund  be  ap- 
propriated to  that  district  which  with  the  least  number  of  scholars  shall 
exhibit  the  greatest  total  number  of  days'  attendance  per  year. 

5.  Also,  the  school  should  be  supplied  with  a  clock,  which,  by  the 
special  care  of  the  teacher,  should  keep  exact  and  uniform  time,  and 
this  should  be  the  standard  for  the  district. 

6.  Again  :  Since  many  families  have  not  good  time-pieces,  and 
others  who  have  allow  them  to  become  irregular  by  their  negligence, 
every  school-house  should  be  supplied  with  a  bell,  sufficiently  large  to 
be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  district ;  and  then  let  this  be  rung  at  a  pre- 
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cise  time  before  the  couimeuccmcnt  of  tlie  school ;  thus  the  children 
cau  be  punctual  (impossibilties  excepted)  if  so  disposed.  Having  real- 
ized the  salutary  effects  of  such  an  arrangement,  I  can  not  recommend 
it  too  highly;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  of  expense  I  will  only  say 
that  it  needs  not  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  nor  the  reasoning  of  the  logi- 
cian to  discover  that  the  benefits  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  com- 
munity would  prove  a  handsome  percentage  on  the  necessary  outlay. 

And  I  will  add  that,  while  parents  are  doing  so  much  to  make  their 
homes  comfortable  and  pleasant,  if  they  would  endeavor  to  make  the 
school-room,  which  is  in  part  the  nursery  of  the  child,  duly  attractive, 
the  child  would  be  more  interested  to  be  there. 

7.  Again:  Let  a  regulation  be  adopted  and  enforced  in  each  school  by 
which  if  a  scholar  is  absent  he  shall  afterward  bring  an  excuse  from  his 
parents,  and  a  certain  number  of  absences  unexcused  shall  forfeit  his 
connection  Avith  the  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

To  this  may  be  added  another,  by  which  if  scholars  are  not  present  at 
the  hour  of  commencement,  they  shall  be  excluded  for  all  or  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  their  cases  specially  reported  to  their  parents. 

Kules  similar  to  these  have  been  adopted  in  many  schools,  and  with 
good  success  when  the  parents  have  been  in  sympathy  with  them. 

8.  And  finally :  The  teacher  may  in  a  multitude  of  ways  operate 
against  these  evils ;  as,  for  instance,  by  keeping  a  list  of  absences  and 
also  of  tardiness,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  rcaking  a  present  to  the 
scholar  having  the  fewest  number  of  either. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  after  having  taxed  your  indulgence  so  long,  I 
leave  you,  with  a  single  remark.  If,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  task 
of  removing  these  evils  appears  difficult,  remember  'there  is  no  excel- 
lence without  sreat  labor'. 
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Springfield,  Tuesday,  May  4,  1857. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  pursuant  to  the  requirement  of 
section  five  of  the  act  establishing  a  State  Normal  University,  and  was 
permanently  organized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards,  of 
Springfield,  President.  The  following  named  gentlemen  were  present : 
Messrs.  Moseley,  Wells,  Wright,  Wilkins,  Hovey,  Rex,  Ed- 
wards, Gillespie,  Shannon,  Bunsen,  and  Powell. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hovey,  of  Peoria,  the  Board  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine by  lot  the  length  of  time  each  member  should  hold  his  office, 
which  resulted  as  follows  : 

The  following  gentlemen  drew  for  two  years  each :  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards, Moseley,  Wright,  and  Eden. 
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The  following  gentlemen  drew  for  four  years :  Messrs.  Rex,  Wil- 
KiNS,  HovEY,  BuNSEN,  and  Gillespie. 

The  following  gentlemen  drew  for  sis  years :  Messrs.  Shannon, 
Wells,  Sloan,  Moulton,  and  Denio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hovey,  committees  were  appointed  on  the  follow- 
lowing  subjects  :  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations ;  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  and  Test-Books;  Committee  on  Location;  Committee 
on  Buildings ;  Committee  on  Officers  of  the  Institution. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  above  committees : 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations — W.  H.  Wells,  Chicago ; 
John  Eden,  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county;  J.  Gillespie;  A.  R.  Shan- 
non, Carmi,  White  county. 

Committee  on  Coui-seof  Study  and  Test  Books — S.  Wright,  Frank- 
lin Grove,  Lee  county;  W.  H.  Wells,  Chicago;  W.  Sloan,  Golconda, 
Pope  county. 

Committee  on  Location  of  the  Institution — W.  Sloan,  Golconda, 
Pope  county;  Geo.  Bunsen,  Belleville,St.Clair  county;  Geo.  P.  Rex, 
Perry,  Pike  county;  C.  E.  Hovey,  Peoria;  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington. 

Committee  on  Buildings  :  C.  B.  Denio,  Galena,  F.  Moseley,  Chi- 
cago ;  S.  W.  Moulton,  Shelbyville. 

Committee  on  Officers  of  the  Institution — S.  W.  Moulton,  Shelby- 
ville; N.  W.  Edwards,  Springfield;  S.  Wright,  Franklin  Grove, 
Lee  county 

Adjourned  till  2  p.  M. 


Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock. —  The  Board  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wells 
as  chairman  ^j;-o  tem. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  informal  meeting  in 
March  had  leave  to  retire  and  make  up  their  report.  On  consultation, 
the  Committee  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

The  Committee  on  Location  beg  leave  to  report  that  immediately  after 
appointment  the  following  circular  •was  issued  and  published  in  nearly  all  the 
papers  in  the  State. 

'•Proposals  for  the  Location  of  the  Normal  University. —  The  under- 
signed, being  appointed  a  Commitee  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  receive  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  Normal  University 
created  by  the  act  establishing  said  Board,  which  Normal  University  must  be 
located  'at  the  place  where  the  most  favorable  inducements  are  offered  for 
that  purpose :  provided,  that  sucli  location  shall  not  be  difficult  of  access,  or 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  said  Normal  University  ',  hereby 
give  notice  that  they  will  receive  proposals  until  the  first  day  of  May  next, 
and  also  hereby  invite  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  to  compete  for 
the  location  of  this  Institution. 

"Proposals  may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  or  handed  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee,  hut  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  by  the  first  day  of  May. 
"  W.  Sloan,  Geo.  Bunsen,  Geo.  P.  Rex,  C.  E.  Hovet,  D.  Wilkins, 

"Committee." 
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In  accordance  with  this  notice,  three  places  entei'ed  into  competition  and 
submitted  proposals,  viz  :  Peoria,  Bloomington,  and  AVashington.  These  pro- 
posals are  now  in  the  hands  of  your  Committee.  The  Committee  visited  these 
places,  and  also  Decatur,  from  which  place,  however,  they  received  no  bid, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  sites.  A  large  number  of  beautiful  sites  were 
shown  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  BUNSEN,] 

GEO.  r.  REX,  ^ 

D.  WILKINS,  Committee. 

C.  E.  HOVEY,    J 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  the  appointmcut  of  an  agent  to  visit  the  various 
cities  and  villages  in  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  establishing  the  University. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wells,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  agent  act  as  the  organ  of  the  Committee  on  Location  and 
under  their  direction. 

On  motion,  the  Board  proceeded  to  ballot  for  an  agent,  which  result- 
ed in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wright. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Bunsen,  in  whose  hands  had  been  placed  the 
sealed  proposals  made  by  the  several  towns  competing  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  University,  was  directed  to  return  the  same  to  the  proper 
representatives  of  those  towns. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Rex  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Building. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 


Wednesday,  May  6,  1857. 
Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to   order  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Wells  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  agent  on  location  be  instructed  to  report  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Peoria  on  to-morrow  afternoDn 
at  three  o'clock. 

The  ayes  and  nays  being  called  upon  the  resolution,  the  following 
gentlemen  voted  in  the  affirmative  :  Messrs.  Bex,  Shannon,  Gilles- 
pie, WiLKiNS,  Wright,  Bunsen,  and  Moseley. — 7. 

The  following  gentlemen  voted  in  the  negative :  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Sloan. 

N.  AV.  EDWARDS,  President. 

Wm.  H.  Powell,  Secretary. 


Peoria,  May  7. 
The  Board  met  at  the  City  of  Peoria  on  Thursday  at  3  o'clock  p.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  open  and  examine  the  various  proposals  made 
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for  the  location  of  the  University.  It  was  found  upon  examination  that 
four  propositions  had  been  made,  from  the  following  places :  Batavia, 
"Washington,  Blooniington,  and  Peoria. 

The  Town  of  Washington,  Tazewell  county,  offered  in  cash,  land  and 
buildings  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  City  of  Batavia  offered  cash,  land  and  buildings  estimated  at  for- 
ty-five thousand  dollars. 

The  City  and  County  of  Peoria  offered  cash  and  land  estimated  to 
be  worth  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  City  of  Bloomington  and  County  of  McLean  offered  cash  and 
land  valued  at  one  hundi'ed  and  forty-one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sloan  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Normal  University  be  located  in  the  County  of  McLean, 
near  Bloomington,  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  which  is  to  be 
granted  for  the  consti-uction  and  use  of  said  University :  provided,  however,  that 
the  said  location  shall  not  be  made  until  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
in  the  manner  in  which  Uie  same  is  proposed,  is  fully  and  safely  secured  by 
the  execution  and  delivery  of  all  necessarj^  deeds  oT  conveyance,  and  all  other 
papers  which  may  be  required  to  secure  the  said  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  said  University  as  aforesaid. 

Mr.  HoVEY  offered  the  following  amendment,  which  was  adopted  : 

Provided,  That  if  within  sixty  days  the  conditions  of  this  resolution  be  not 
complied  with,  then  the  said  Normal  University  shall  be  located  in  Peoria. 

Mr.  Sloan's  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 
On  motion,  the  Board  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  p.m. 


Evening  Session,  8  p.m. —  The  Board  convened  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  Rex  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  four  be  appointed  to  attend  to 
employing  counsel  and  having  the  necessary  papers  executed  to  secure  to  this 
Board  the  subscriptions  and  lands  protfered  by  the  citizens  of  McLean  county, 
and  attend  to  such  other  business  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  upon  the  Committee: 
Messrs.  Rex,  Wright,  Moulton,  and  Wilkin s. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Edwards,  Hovey  and  Powell  were  added  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkin s,  Dr.  Rex  was  added  to  the  Committee 
on  Officers. 

On  motion,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  J.  E.  McClun,  Esq.,  of  Bloomington,  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS,  on  motion,  was  added  to  the  Building  Committee. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Hovey  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Building. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Bunsen  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Course  of 
Study  and  Text-Books. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Eden  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Officers. 
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Mr.  Rex  luoved  that  when  this  Board  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
Blooniington,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June  next. 

Ou  motion,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  SpringCeld,  was  selected  as  the  attorney 
to  advise  with  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  preparation  of  the  ne- 
cessary papers,  etc. 

Ou  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to  contract  for 
brick  and  such  other  materials  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Kex  and  HovEY  wei-e  appointed  a  Committee 
to  visit  the  various  Normal  and  High  Schools  of  the  East,  and  report 
to  the  Board  upon  the  subject  of  buildings,  internal  arrangements,  etc. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  procure  a  seal  and  record- 
book  for  the  use  of  this  Board. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned. 

N.  W.  EDWARDS,, President. 

W.  H.  TowELL,  Secretary. 


NOTHING     TO     WEAR. 


AN       EPISODE       OF       CITT       LIFE. 


[The  following,  from  Harper's  WecMy,  is  said  to  have  caused  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York.  We  do  not  wonder.  Its  talent, 
wit  and  truthfulness  must  secure  readers,  and  its  moral  must  make  itself  felt :] 

Miss  Flora  M'Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 

Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 
And  her  father  assures  me,  each  time  she  was  there, 

That  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Hakuis 
(Not  the  lady  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 
But  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 
Spent  six  consecutive  weeks,  without  stopping. 
In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping; 
Shopping  alone  and  shopping  together, 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  ; 
For  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist. 
Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced, 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow. 
In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below ; 
For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars  and  shawls, 
Dresses  for  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  balls. 
Dresses  to  pit  in  and  stand  in  and  walk  in, 
Dresses  to  dance  in  and  flirt  in  and  talk  in, 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all, 
Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer  and  fall; 
All  of  them  diflerent  in  color  and  pattern  — 
Silk,  muslin  and  lace,  crape,  velvet  and  satin, 
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Brocade  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material, 

Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal ; 

In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought  of, 

Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of, 

From  ten-thousand-francs  robes  to  twenty-sous  frills  ; 
In  all  quarters  of  Paris  and  to  everj'  store. 
While  M'Flimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded  and  swore, 

They  footed  the  streets  and  he  footed  the  bills. 

The  last  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer  Arago 
Formed,  M'Flimsey  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo, 
Not  to  mention  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 
Sufficient  to  fill  the  largest-sized  chest. 
Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest. 
But  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  muslirs,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes. 
Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  such  trifles  as  those; 
Then,  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  like  Circassian  beauties, 
Gave  good-bye  to  the  ship  and  go-by  to  the  duties. 
Her  relations  at  home  all  marveled,  no  doubt. 
Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  enormouslj'  stout 

For  an  actual  belle  and  a  possible  bride ; 
But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out. 

And  the  truth  came  to  light  and  the  dry-goods  beside, 
Which,  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-House  sentry, 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

And  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broadway, 
This  same  Miss  M'Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 
The  last  time  we  met  was  in  utter  despair 
Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear ! 

Nothing  to  wear  !     Now,  as  this  is  a  true  ditty, 
I  do  not  assert — this,  you  know,  is  between  us  — 

That  she  's  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 

Like  PowERs's  Greek  Slave  or  the  Medici  Venus; 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  I  have  heard  her  declare  — 
When  at  the  same  moment  she  had  on  a  dress 
Which  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less, 
And  jewelry  worth  ten  times  more,  I  should  guess  — 

That  she  had  not  a  thing  in  the  wide  world  to  wear ! 

I  should  mention  just  here  that  out  of  Miss  Flora's 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 

I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw  all 

The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  the  gracious  bestowal 

On  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections. 

Of  those  fossil  remains  which  she  called  her  'affections'. 

And  that  rather-decayed  but  well-known  work  of  art 

Which  Miss  Flora  persisted  in  styling  her  'heart'. 

So  we  were  engaged.     Our  troth  had  been  plighted 

Not  by  moonbeam  or  starbeam,  by  fountain  or  grove, 
But  in  a  front-parlor,  most  brilliantly  lighted. 

Beneath  the  gas-fixtures  we  whispered  our  love. 
Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs. 
Without  any  tears  in  Miss  Flora's  blue  eyes, 
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Or  blushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions, 

It.  was  one  of  the  quietest  business  transactions. 

With  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any, 

And  a  vei'y  large  diamond  imported  by  Tiffany. 

On  her  virginal  lips  while  I  printed  a  kiss. 

She  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 

And  by  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  case, 

"You  know  I  'm  to  polka  as  much  as  I  please, 

And  flirt  when  I  like  —  now  slop,  do  n't  j-ou  speak  — 

And  you  must  not  come  here  more  than  twice  in  the  week, 

Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball, 

But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call; 

So  don't  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff, 

If  we  do  n't  break  this  ott"  there  will  be  time  enough 

For  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  bargain  must  be 

That  as  long  as  I  choose  I  am  perfectly  free, 

For  this  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  you  see, 

AVhich  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding  on  me." 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  Miss  M'Flimset  and  gained  her, 

With  the  silks,  crinolines  and  hoops  that  contained  her, 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 

At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 

To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night; 

And  it  being  the  week  of  the  Stucicup's  grand  ball  — 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so, 

And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tip-toe  — 
I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 
I  found  her  —  as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found 
When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visiter's  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual — I  found — I  won't  say  I  caught  —  her 
Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  did  n't  need  cleaning. 
She  turned  as  I  entered —  "  Why,  Hakry,  you  sinner, 
I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers'  to  dinner!  " 
"So  I  did,"  I  replied,  "but  the  dinner  is  swallowed 

And  digested,  I  trust,  for  't  is  now  nine  and  more  ; 
So,  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 

Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door. 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty  and  graces  and  presence  to  lend 
(All  which,  when  I  own,  I  hope  no  one  will  boi-row) 
To  the  Stuckup's,  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to-morrow  ?  " 
The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  air. 
And  answered  quite  promptly,  "Why,  Harry',  7no7i  cher, 
I  should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  tliere ; 
But  really  and  tr,uly  —  I  've  nothing  to  wear." 

"  Nothing  to  wear  I   go  just  as  you  are  ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you  '11  be  by  far, 

I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 

On  the  Stuckup  horizon  —  "  1  stopped,  for  her  eye. 

Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery. 

Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 

Of  scorn  and  amazement.     She  made  no  reply, 

But  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 
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(That  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 
"How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
That  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes, 

No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day  !  " 

So  I  ventured  again —  "Wear  your  crimson  brocade  " 

(Second  turn  up  of  nose) — "That 's  too  light  by  a  shade." 

"  Your  blue  silk  —  "  That 's  too  heavy ;"  "Your  pink"  — "  That's  too 

light." 
"Wear  tulle  over  satin"  —  "  I  can't  endure  white." 
"Your  rose-colored,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch"  — 
"I  have  n't  a  thread  of  point-lace  to  match." 
"Your  brown  moire  antique" — "Yes,  and  look  like  a  Quaker;" 
"The  pearl-colored"  —  "I  would,  but  that  plaguey  dress-maker 
Has  had  it  a  week  "  —  "  Then  that  exquisite  lilac. 
In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Siiylock." 
(Fere  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation)  — 
"  I  would  n't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation." 

"Why  not?  It 'smy  fancy  there's  nothing  could  strike  it 
As  more  comnie  ilfaut"  —  "Yes,  but  dear  me,  that  lean 

SoPHEONiA  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it, 
And  I  won't  appear  dressed  like  a  chit  of  sixteen." 
"Then  that  splendid  purple  —  that  sweet  Mazarine  — 
That  superb  j()om<  d'air/uiUe  —  that  imperial  green  — 
That  zephyr-like  tarleton  —  that  rich  grenadine''  — 
"  Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen," 
Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 
"  Then  wear,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  quite  crushed 

Opposition,  "that  gorgeous  toilette  which  you  sported 
In  Paris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation, 
When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  nation. 

And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much  courted." 

The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up. 
And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation, 
And  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 
"I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  least  calculation, 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped  up!  " 
Here  I  ripped  out  something  perhaps  rather  rash. 

Quite  innocent,  though;  but,  to  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic,  il  -settled  my  hash  ', 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 
"'Fiddlesticks',  is  it.  Sir?  I  wonder  the  ceiling 
Does  n't  fall  down  and  crush  you —  oh,  you  men  have  no  feeling  ; 
You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures. 
Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers. 
Your  silly  pretense  —  why,  what  a  mere  guess  it  is! 
Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman's  necessities? 
I  have  told  you  and  shown  you  I  've  nothing  to  wear. 
And  it 's  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  do  n't  care, 
But  you  do  not  believe  me"  (here  the  nose  went  still  higher). 
"I  suppose  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a  liar. 
Our  engagement  is  ended.  Sir  —  yes,  on  the  spot; 
You  're  a  brute  and  a  monster,  and  —  I  do  n't  know  what." 
I  mildly  suggested  the  words — Hottentot, 
Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief. 
As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief; 
But  this  only  proved  as  spark  to  the  powder. 
And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  faster  and  louder. 
It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and  hailed 
25 
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Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite  failed 
To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears, 
And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  iu  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

Well,  I  felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 
Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a  tattoo 
In  lieu  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  lay 
Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would  say  ; 
Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a  bow, 
Found  myself  in  the  entry  —  I  hardly  knew  how  — 
On  doorstep  and  sidewalk,  past  lamp-post  and  square, 
At  home  and  up-stairs,  in  my  own  easy  chair; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze, 
And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
Supposing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Of  the  Russias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
On  the  whole,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much  to  spare 
If  he  married  a  woman  with  nothing  to  wear? 

Since  that  night,  taking  pains  that  it  should  not  be  bruited 

Abroad  in  society,  I  've  instituted 

A  course  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough, 

On  this  vital  subject,  and  find  to  my  horror 

That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  surprising, 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 

From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress, 
AVhose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  pitiful  Avail  of  '  Nothing  to  wear '. 
Ilesearches  in  some  of  the  'upper-ten'  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few : 
In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Three  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty-two, 
Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  any  thing  new 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and,  thus  left  in  the  lurch, 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 
In  another  large  mansion  near  the  same  place 
Was  found  a  deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point-lace. 
In  a  neighboring  block  there  was  found  in  three  calls, 
Total  want,  long  continued,  of  camel's-hair  shawls; 
And  a  suffering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
The  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets  ; 
One  deserving  young  lady,  almost  unable 
To  survive  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable ; 
Another  confined  to  the  house  when  it 's  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  is  n't  India. 
Still  another,  whose  tortures  have  been  most  terrific 
Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific, 
In  which  were  ingulfed  not  friend  or  relation 
(For  whose  fate  she  perhaps  might  have  found  consolation, 
Or  borne  it,  at  least,  with  serene  resignation). 
But  the  choicest  assortment  of  French  sleeves  and  collars 
Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
And  all  as  to  style  most  recherche  and  rare, 
The  want  of  which  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  wear, 
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And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dyspeptic 

That  she  's  quite  a  recluse,  and  almost  a  sceptic, 

For  she  touchingly  says  that  this  sort  of  grief 

Can  not  find  in  Religion  the  slightest  relief, 

And  Philosophy  has  not  a  maxim  to  spare 

For  the  victims  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 

But  the  saddest  by  far  of  all  these  sad  features 

Is  the  cruelty  practiced  upon  the  poor  creatures 

By  husbands  and  fathers,  real  Bluebeards  and  Timoxs, 

AVho  resist  the  most  touching  appeals  made  for  diamonds 

By  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  leave  them  for  days 

Unsupplied  with  new  jewelry,  fans  or  bouquets, 

Even  laugh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have  a  chance, 

And  deride  their  demands  as  useless  extravagance ; 

One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view, 

Too  sad  for  belief,  but,  alas  !  't  was  too  true, 

Whose  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 

To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to  Sharon. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  she  got  there 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  had  nothing  to  wear. 

And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
At  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out. 

For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason 
Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  his  gout; 
Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking,  of  course, 
And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 

But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  curtain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe  ?     Enough,  it  is  certain, 
Has  here  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city. 
And  spur  up  Humanity  into  a  canter 
To  rush  and  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 
Won't  some  body,  moved  by  this  touching  description, 
Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ? 
Won't  some  kind  philanthropist,  seeing  that  aid  is 
So  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  ladies, 
Take  charge  of  the  matter  ?  or  won't  Peter  Cooper 
The  corner-stone  lay  of  some  splendid  super- 
Structure,  like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  the  Union  unending  of  honor  and  fame ; 
And  found  a  new  charity  just  for  the  care 
Of  these  unhappy  women  with  nothing  to  wear. 
Which,  in  view  of  the  cash  which  would  daily  be  claimed. 
The  Laying-out  Hospital  might  well  be  named? 
Won't  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  dry-goods  importers, 
Take  a  contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses, 
And  life's  pathway  strew  with  shawls,  collars  and  dresses. 
Ere  the  want  of  it  makes  them  much  rougher  and  thornier, 
AVon't  some  one  discover  a  new  California  ? 

Oh  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride. 
And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side. 
To  the  alleys  and  lanas,  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built; 
Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey, 
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Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despaii-; 
Raise  the  rich,  dainty  dross,  and  the  fine  broidered  skirt, 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt. 

Grope  through  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety  stair. 
To  the  gai-ret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old. 
Half-starved  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from  the  cold. 
See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 
All  bleeding  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the  sti-eet ; 
Hear  the  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  the  deep  groans  that  swell 

From  the  poor  dying  creature  that  writhes  on  the  floor. 
Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of  Hell, 

As  you  sicken,  and  shudder,  and  fly  from  the  door; 
Then  home  to  your  Avardrobes,  and  say,  if  you  dare  — 
Spoiled  children  of  Fashion — you  've  nothing  to  wear  ! 

And  oh,  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  sphere 
"Where  all  is  made  right  which  so  puzzles  us  here, 
"Where  the  glare,  and  the  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  Time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime. 
Where  the  soul,  disenchanted  of  flesh  and  of  sense, 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,  and  shows,  and  pretense, 
Must  be  clothed  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
"With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love; 
Oh,  daughters  of  Earth  !  foolish  virgins,  beware ! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  nothing  to  wear ! 
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CHARACTERS. 


Commissioner, 
Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Howell, 
Mr.  Murphy, 


Miss  Denio, 
Miss  Holmes, 
Miss  Simms, 
Miss  Wadsworth, 
Miss  "Williams. 


The  curtain  rises,  revealing  the  Commissioner  arranging  his  toilet,  placing  books 
and  papers  in  order  upon  his  table,  and  soliloquizing. 


Commissioner. —  I  verily  believe  that  not  a  person  in  the  county  is 
fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  school-commissioner.  The  office  has  many 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  it,  but  the  compensation  is  beggar- 
ly, and  the  duties  onerous.  I  am  tempted  to  shirk  them,  all  that  I  can. 
To-day  I  am  to  examine  candidates  in  quest  of  a  license  to  teach  school; 
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and  a  shaie  of  them  young  women,  too.  I  shall  be  driven  off  my  dig- 
nity, teazed  with  pert  answers,  and  pilloried,  or  as  bad.  I  know  them 
too  well.  How  obstinate  this  collar  is.  They  teach  young  ideas  how 
to  shoot!  I  question  as  to  what  they  will  hit.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain  —  I  shall  to-day  be  martyrized  by  them.  If  they  were  artless,  I 
might  enact  toward  them  the  part  of  a  father ;  but  they  are  not,  and  I 
am  a  modest  man,  bashful  withal.  I  wish  that  Hovey,  or  some  half- 
clerical  man,  had  them  to  dispose  of,  while  I  explored  the  lumin- 
ous brains  of  the  masculines.  How  shall  I  get  along  with  half  a  dozen, 
particularly  if  the  young  men  are  bashful  ?  One  is  all  that  I  am  able 
to  manage ;  but  five However,  what  can  not  be  cured  must  be  en- 
dured. They  are  coming,  and  I  must  prepare  to  do  my  penance.  Ab 
urtibus/a'minarum,  libera  nus,  0  Bomine.  I  declare  my  boots  need 
polishing.     I  will  go  and  brush  them.     \_Exit. 

Enter  Messrs.  Smith,  Jones,  Davis,  Hoicell,  Mmyhy,  Misses  Denio, 
Holmes,  Sinims,   Wadsworth,   Williams. 

3Iiss  Holmes. —  The  commissioner  seems  to  be  absent,  and  the  room  is 
like  the  ojse  vacated  by  the  evil  spirit, — '  empty,  swept,  and  garnished '. 

Mr.  SiiiitJi. —  You  have  made  an  unhappy  comparison.  If  our 
worthy  commissioner  should  return,  he  would  certify  that  there  had  ar- 
rived *  otfeer  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself. 

3Iiss  H. — As  here  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  our  powers  as  school- 
masters and  school-ma'ams,  and  as  elocution  is  to  be  attended  to,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  resolve  ourselves  into  a  school,  and  proceed  to  rehearsal. 
Mr.  Howell,  will  you  begin  with  — 

"You  'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  "  ? 

Mr,  Howell. —  If  Miss  Holmes  will  follow  me,  I  will  begin  with  an 
apostrophe  to  the  Commissioner. 
Jliss  H. —  Agreed ;  give  us  a  dash. 

August  and  reverend  sir,  long  erst 
This  beauteous  world  from  Chaos  burst, 
And  light  and  order  had  began, 
There  were  n't  commissioners  then ; 
Nor  district  schools,  nor  school-house,  nor 
What  now  is  here  our  eyes  before  ; 
And  still  he  would  in  clouds  have  lived, 
Had  not  the  Yankee  mind  contrived 
By  force  of  its  creative  skill 
The  glorious  oflBce  you  now  fill. 
And  when  the  sky  shall  up  be  rolled. 
And  Time's  last  solemn  dirge  be  tolled, 
Thy  office  mightier  still  shall  grow, 
And  kings  and  emperors  shall  bow, 
And  own  that  in  the  world  astir 
There  's  naught  like  a  commissioner. 

All. —  Bravo  !  bravo !    Now,  Miss  Holmes,  let  us  have  yours.  Give 
us  the  Candidate's  first  appearance.     We  are  all  attention. 
Mr.  Mtirj)hi/. — 

"Friends,  Romans,  lend  her  your  ears: 
She  comes  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him." 
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3Iiss  II. — You  all  will  please  keep  perfectly  quiet  while  I  proceed  ;  I 
expect  all  your  sympathies. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  first  were  brought 
Before  the  great  authorities?     You  ought. 
It  may  be  now,  the  very  pompous  whir, 
As  onward  moves  the  learned  Commissioner, 
Your  ears  heeds  not ;  it  hath  no  power  to  start 
The  slightest  flutter  in  your  calm,  cold  heart ; 
But  then  you  trembled,  as  does  she  who  now 
Awaits  th'  appearance  of  that  lordly  brow. 

Alone  she  sat  in  silent  agony  intense  — 
He,  learning  that  a  lady  waited  audience, 
Assumed  a  lofty  air,  as  persons  must 
Who  hold  in  keeping  such  a  weighty  trust. 

Had  not  the  sovereign  people,  by  a  mighty  voice, 
Announced  that  he  above  all  rivals  was  their  choice 
To  supervise  in  educational  affairs ; 
And  was  he  not  a  representative  of  theirs  ? 

Well,  after  sundry  questions,  such  as  whether 

She  could  tell,  when  put  in  even  scale  together, 

Which  most  would  weigh,  a  pound  of- iron  or  that  of  feathers, 

And  such  important,  overwhelming  whethers, 

One  more  did  ask,  involving  philosophic  laws  — 

(He  loved  to  trace  relation  of  effect  and  cause. 

Was  disputatiously  inclined,  and  some  times  preached)  — 

This  was  a  puzzling  question,  but  it  must  be  reached  — 

'  The  reason  of  a  difference  (and  they  are  plenty) 

'Twixt  three  times  twenty-one,  and  three  times  one-and-twenty  '. 

Some  off-hand  declamation,  and  much  wise  remark  — 
All  very  well  for  people  living  in  the  dark  — 
Was  freely  given ;  and  then,  the  dignitary  drew 
An  inspiration  deep,  and  rather  thought  'she  'd  du'. 

3Ir.  Jones. — I  suppose  you  think  our  worthy  Commissioner  will  have 
the  same  opinion. 

Miss  H. —  If  he  does  not,  I  have  in  hand  a  certificate  from  my  em- 
ployers stating  that  theirs  is  a  very  backward  school,  and  that  I  know 
enough  to  instruct  their  children. 

^Several  others. — So  have  I ;  so  have  I. 

3Ir.  H.  \ironicaUij'\  —  It  is  very  important  to  have  prescribed 
standards  of  qualifications,  when  they  can  be  got  along  with  so  easily. 

\^Enter  Commissioner.'] 

Com.  [aside~\  —  I  have  heard  these  madcaps,  till  my  courage  has 
"oozed  out  at  my  fingers'  ends."  I  have  been  in  council  with  brother 
pedagogues,  have  been  hail  with  reverend  clergymen,  and  hob-a-nob- 
bed  with  grave  legislators,  and  not  a  nerve  flinched.  But  with  this 
class,  several  of  them  as  full  of  mischief  as  need  be,  and  part  of  the 
rest  more  stupid  than  owls,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  time. 

All. —  Good  afternoon  sir. 

Com.  [hoioing]  —  Good  afternoon  to  you  all.    Though,  like  a  gallant 
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man,  I  should  be  always  glad  to  meet  you,  ladies,  yet,  believe  me,  I  dis- 
like examinations.  But,  like  a  soldier  storming  a  fortress,  I  m.ust  assume 
courage  though  I  have  it  not,  and  heroically  venture  my  safety  in  the 
cause  of  my  country. 

3Iiss  Denio. —  I  trust  that  our  Commissioner  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
imperiling  his  safety  when  with  us.  The  wounds  we  give,  though  fatal, 
are  not  often  mortal. 

Com. —  How  many  of  you  have  been  teachers  before  ?  Any  having 
certificates  please  show  them. 

Miss  H. —  Here  is  one  granted  me  by  your  learned  predecessor.  I 
trust  it  is  not  hard  to  understand. 

Com.  [reads]  —  "A  certifkit  to  keep  school" — J.  Wilson. 

3Ir.  Jones. —  Here  is  another. 

Com.  [leads']  —  "This  certifies  that  Mr.  Jones  is  qualified  accord- 
ing to  law." 

3Iiss  Wadstcorth. —  Here,  sir,  is  one. 

Com. —  [reads]  "  This  certifies  that  I  have  made  a  professional  ex- 
amination of  Jane  Wadsworth,  and  found  her  capable  to  instruct 
common  schools  in  this  county.     John  Owen." 

3Ir.  IT. —  Sir,  will  you  not  examine  us  yourself? 

Com. —  Oh,  yes,  certainly;  I  will  examine  you  all  personally  in  a 
class.     Please  range  your  seats  in  a  row. 

3Iiss  H. —  Shall  we  all  toe  this  mark  on  the  floor  ? 

Com.  [liastibj]  —  Oh  no,  it  is  unnecessary.  Miss  Denio,  do  you 
feel  competent  to  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of  study  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  a  common  school  ? 

Mi&s  D. —  In  relation  to  English  grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  I 
do  not  feel  so  certain.  The  teachers  whom  I  have  had  were  persons  li- 
censed to  teach  our  school  because  it  was  requested  by  the  directors 
(trustees),  but  destitute  of  the  personal  character,  learning  or  self-control 
which  were  necessary.  The  instruction  which  I  received  from  them  I 
feel  that  I  am  competent  to  impart  to  others,  and  deem  myself  as  well 
qualified  as  any  who  will  consent  to  teach  for  the  salary  which  is  ten- 
dered me — about  one-third  of  what  was  paid  to  the  teacher  employed 
last  winter. 

Com. —  Can  you  govern  ? 

Miss  D. —  All  that  I  know  of  school-government  is  by  what  I  have 
endured  as  a  pupil,  and  that,  I  must  acknowledge,  is  a  poor  recommenda- 
tion for  uie.  I  have  my  opinions,  formed  from  observation,  which  I  ex- 
pect to  mature  and  correct  from  experience. 

Com. —  Mis.s  SiMMS,  what  studies  have  engaged  your  attention? 
Miss  S. — Numeration,  mensuration,  circulation,  application,  calcu- 
lation, history,  geography,  stationery,  trigonometry,  Latin,  French. 

Com. —  Mr.  Davis,  what  church  do  you  attend  ? 

Mr.  D. —  Those  of  the  several  denominations.  The  law  forbids 
sectarian  instruction  in  school,  and  I  employ  this  method  to  learn  the 
sentiments  which  the  different  churches  entertyin  in  common. 

Com. — •  What  is  the  result  at  which  you  have  arrived  ? 

Mr.  D. —  That  people  on  all  moral  questions  agree  more  closely  than 
they  themselves  often  imagine. 
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Com. —  Mr.  Howell,  what  advantages  have  yon  enjoyed? 

3L-.  H. —  None,,  except  to  educate  myself.  I  have  not  been  to  col- 
lege. 

Com. — I  am  soi'ry;  a  self-educated  man  is  generally  uneducated. 
Miss  Holmes,  why  do  you  teach  school  ? 

Miss  II. —  Because  I  have  not  wit  enough  to  do  any  thing  better.  I 
suppose  that  we  are  all  in  that  predicament. 

Com. —  Are  you  awake  to  its  solomn  responsibilities  ? 

Miss  II. —  Feelingly  so,  sir.  They  consist  in  attempting  to  instill 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  some  dozens  of  neglected  children,  many  of  them 
unwashed  and  uncombed,  who  are  herded  in  a  scbool-room  built  with- 
out any  intelligent  regard  to  health,  comfort  or  convenience,  their  pa- 
rents trusting  to  the  healing  influence  of  my  matenial  wings  to  repair 
the  mischief  of  their  own  bad  example  and  neglect. 

Com. —  Mr.  Murphy,  can  you  teach  penmanship? 

Mr.  M. —  Here,  sir,  are  specimens  of  my  writing. 

Com. —  Let  me  see  specimens  from  you  all.  [All present  dips  of 
paper.'\     Mr.  Jones,  let  me  hear  you  declaim  a  pai-agraph. 

Mr.  J.    [assuming  a  theatrical   attitude^  —  "Nothing  holds  nae." 

Miss  H.   [aside]  —  Can  any  one  relieve  him  ? 

Mr.  J. —  "I  shall  indulge  my  sacred  fury.  If  yoa  forgire  me,  I  re- 
joice J  if  you  are  angry,  I  can  bear  it.  The  book  is  written,  to  be  read 
now  or  by  posterity  —  I  care  not  which.  It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a 
reader,  since  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer." 

Com. —  Miss  Wadsworth,  can  you  spell  correctly? 

Aliss  Wads. —  Here  [jyresenfivg  a  jjaper]  is  an  exercise  of  mine 
which  will  inform  you.      [Commissioner  glances  at  it  carlessly.] 

Miss  II. —  Allow  me  to  remark  that  you  hold  the  sheet  wrong  side 
up. 

Com.  [coitfusedl  —  True,  true;  I  thought  it  did  oat  make  good 
sense;  that  it  read  queerly.  No  offense,  no  offense.  Mr.  Smith,  from 
what  family  did  you  derive  your  origin  ? 

Mr.  S. —  From  the  Immortal  Gods,  if  ancient  story  is  trae,  Phthab, 
the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  Creator,  signifies 
Smith.  He  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  the  divine 
Lemnian.  When  power  had  become  subordinate  to  the  beautiful,  men 
of  genius  were  termed  ^W(?^s,  a  word  very  nearly  synonymous  with 
Smiths.  Fabricius,  the  Roman,  was  also  one  of  the  family.  Among 
the  German  races  we  find  them  again  deified  in  the  person  of  Tbor, 
the  god,  and  ennobled  under  their  illustrious  appellative,  now  so  geu- 
erally  extended  over  the  world.  Divinity,  genius,  sagacity,  skill,  and 
worth  are  all  personified  under  our  name. 

Mi.<is  II  [aside]  —  An  illustrious  family  indeed!  Princes  in  dis- 
guise, and  most  generally  disguised!  Why  could  I  not  abandon  the 
ignoble  vocation  of  school-mistress  for  an  alliance  with  these  noblemen? 

Com. —  Miss  Williams,  have  you  ever  taught? 

Miss  Wil. — I  have  kejit  school;  teaching  is  another  thing,  quite. 

Com. —  I  trust  that  we  are  now  acquainted,  and  will  proceed  to  in- 
terrogate you  upon  the  various  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  school. 
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We  will  now  read  an  exercise.  [^4  readlmj-hovlc  is^ procured,  and  each 
party  reads  a  liaragraph,  not  strictli/  attending  to  sense  or  punctua- 
tion.'] Miss  Demo,  what  is  a  noun? 

Miss  D. —  The  name  proper  to  an  individual  or  common  to  a  class. 

Com. —  What  are  its  accidents? 

Miss  S.  [hesitating'] — Really,  I  did  not  know  of  any  happening. 

Com. —  How  is  the  noun  varied  in  form  and  position  ? 

Miss  D. —  To  express  gender,  person,  number,  and  case. 

Com. —  In  the  sentence,  'I  arrived  while  he  was  engaged',  is  ichile 
a  conjunction  or  an  adverb  ? 

Mr.  II. —  It  is  generally  classed  with  adverbs,  but  still  performs  the 
office  of  both  parts  of  speech. 

Com. —  What  is  the  standard  of  grammatical  accuracy  ? 

Miss  H. —  There  is  none  precisely  established.  The  practice  of  the 
best  speakers  and  writers  is  generally  cited,  but  we  are  left  to  our 
own  judgment  to  select  them.  Some  are  simple  and  strong,  like  Web- 
ster; others  wordy  and  gossiping,  like  Addison;  others  ornate  and 
overwrought,  like  Bulwer  ;  some  affected,  others  stiff,  and  others 
trifling.     Yet  they  are  all  standai-ds  to  their  admirers. 

Com.  [aside] — I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  answer  or  not. 
Mr.  Murphy,  what  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  '  of  in  this  phrase, 
'  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man '  ? 

Mr.  M. —  And  is  it  not  being? 

Mr.  J. —  Is  not  '  being  a  young  man  '  a  substantive,  which  o/" governs  ? 

Miss  'Wads. —  If  the  whole  phrase  is  to  be  so  governed,  how  can  it 
be  said  to  be  analyzed  ?     That  looks  more  like  synthesis. 

Com. —  We  must  follow  the  authorities,  not  differ  from  them. 

Miss  II. —  Will  the  worthy  commissioner  instruct  us  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  authority  ? 

Com. —  The  author  of  a  text-book  ii>  an  authority. 

Miss  H. —  And  when  the  authors  differ,  what  must  the  teacher  do? 

Com. —  Excuse  me  from  answering.  We  will  now  take  up  geogra- 
phy.    What  is  geography  ? 

Mr.  S. —  A  description  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Com. —  And  what  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface? 

Mr.  S. —  I  have  not  pursued  the  subject  so  far  as  that. 

Com. —  What  is  physical  geography? 

Miss  'Will. —  That  portion  of  the  science  treating  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  earth,  the  constituents  of  its  surface,  the  phenomena  incident  to 
its  existence  —  as,  for  example,  the  character  of  its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  its  climates,  seasons,  etc. 
Com. —  What  is  political  geography  ? 

Miss  D. —  That  which  treats  of  distinctions  of  country  and  political 
institutions. 


ism 


Com. —  What  is  the  law-making  body  in  a  despotis 
Miss  S. —  The  crown. 

Com. — What  in  a  representative  government — a  free  republic? 
Mr.  D. —  The  legislature,  council,  or  congress. 
Com. —  What  is  the  Supreme  Legislature  of  the  United  States  called  ? 
26 
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Mr.  II. —  The  Supreme  Court.  Unlike  other  judiciaries,  it  decides 
questions  not  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  assumes  powers  which 
have  never  been  delegated  to  it. 

Com.  —  What  is  our  form  of  government  properly  called  ? 

Mis&  H. — The  composite.  It  is  a  republic  because  the  people  elect 
its  executive  officer,  an  oligarchy  according  to  Mr.  Howell,  and  an 
anarchy  according  to  Carlyle,  because  mob-law  is  supreme. 

Com. —  Mr.  Murphy,  describe  the  overland  route  to  China. 

Mr.  M. —  Is  it  not  to  go  over  Behriug's  Strait  in  the  winter,  and 
journey  in  a  dog-carriage  with  the  Samoyedes  southward  ?  Or  must  I 
turn  mermaid,  and  travel  with  the  corals '/ 

Com. —  That  must  be  the  Northwest  Passage.  What  languages  are 
most  used  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  J. —  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Arabic,  French,  and  English.  Grhosts 
make  use  of  the  dead  languages. 

Com. —  Have  you  studied  American  History  ?  Do  you  know  the 
particulars  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Famine  in  Virginia,  the 
Salem  Witchcraft,  the  French  War,  the  Revolution  ? 

Miss  D. —  Yes,  I  think  so;  and  if  you  will  favor  me  with  an  inter- 
view sufficienly  extended,  I  will  tell  you  things  stranger  still. 

Com.  [ctuicMy^ —  Oh,  not  to-day.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  We  will  now 
put  our  questions  promiscuously.     What  force  causes  bodies  to  fall  ? 

Mr.  II. —  G-ravity. 

Com. —  What  is  gravity  ? 

Mr.  J. —  The  force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall. 

Miss  H.  [aside] —  There,  I  have  learned  something.  Gravity  makes 
things  fall  because  it  is  what  makes  them  fall. 

Com. —  Mr.  Davis,  please  tell  us  the  relative  distances  of  the  several 
planets  from  the  sun. 

Mr.  D. —  The  research  of  astronomers  has  not  fixed  upon  a  rule. 
The  following,  though  empirical,  has  been  adopted :  Assume  a  cipher 
for  Mercxiry,  Sfor  Venus,  f)  for  the  Earth,  and  12  for  Mars,  and  so  on; 
add  4  to  the  numbers  so  obtained,  and  you  xcill  have  very  nearly  the 
proportionate  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Su7i.  I  will  demonstrate 
on  this  blackboard.     [  Places  the  folloioing  :~\ 

Mercury.  Venus.  Earth.  Mars.  Planetoids.  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Ilcrschel.  Neptune. 
0  3  6  12  24  48  90  192  3g4 

4444  4  44  4  4 


4  7  10  le  28  52          100  196  388 

Actual  distance,    3G  millions  OS  m.  90  m.    142  m.     100  m.        4S5  ra.     890  m.    1800  m.    3000  m. 

Com. —  What  is  reading? 

Miss.  Wads. —  It  is  the  utterance,  or  rather  the  impressing  upon  the 
mind,  of  ideas  obtained  from  written  or  printed  language. 

Com. —  What  is  an  inflection  of  the  voice? 

jfy.  3f. —  Sure,  and  is  it  not  this  exercise  an  injiiction  ?  I  am  be- 
ginning to  sweat  under  it. 

Com. —  In  reading  this  sentence,  '  Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life ', 
what  slide  has  the  voice  ? 

Several — The  downward  .slide. 
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Com. —  I  desire  singing  to  be  taught  in  schools.  To  ascertain  your 
qualifications  to  instruct,  please  sing  uie  a  ditty.  \^They  sing.~\  Very 
-well.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Howell,  Miss  Denio,  Miss 
Holmes,  Miss  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Williams,  have  sustained  ex- 
amination, and  will  be  licensed  to  instruct  in  this  county.  Mi*.  JoNES, 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Miss  Simms,  by  reason  of  the  request  made  by  their 
employers,  will  receive  licenses  to  instruct  in  their  respective  schools. 

Mr.  31. —  I  trast  you  do  not  mean  to  show  partiality.  Did  we  not  all 
answer  your  questions  ? 

Mr.  J. —  I  shall,  next  fall,  be  in  favor  of  electing  a  commissioner 
who  knows  his  duty. 

Miss  S.  \_aside~\  —  I  do  believe  this  examination  is  all  a  farce.  I 
have  a  thorough  contempt  for  it. 

Com.  [advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage] —  Such  is  the  thankless 
duty  imposed  upon  us.  If  we  are  unfaithful,  the  people  blame  us; 
while  every  teacher  whom  we  reject  becomes  our  enemy.  And  if  we 
attempt  to  enforce  the  standard  fixed  by  statute,  the  interposition  of  re- 
quests from  school-boards  for  instructers  unfit  to  instruct  practically  does 
away  with  the  whole.  If  you  wanted  to  purchase  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep,  you  would  demand  good  animals  or  none;  but  those  selected  to 
take  charge  of  young  children  are  considered  of  less  account  than 
sheep.  The  employment  of  persons  as  teachers  who  are  immature  in 
years  or  experience,  who  lack  in  personal  character  and  self-control, 
is  an  unmitigated  evil.  They  are  the  true  instructers  who  can  not  only 
go  through  day  by  day  with  the  routine  of  a  school-room,  but  can  make 
their  exercises  pleasant,  possessing  intelligence  in  their  vocation  and 
knowledge  of  the  great  world,  who  are  thorough  in  self-discipline  and 
courteous  in  their  deportment.  But  their  number  is  small,  and  they 
would  not  often  be  appreciated  if  they  should  obtain  engagements. 
[Returning  to  the  table,  he  sits  doicn  and  fills  the  certificates,  and,  ris- 
ing, presents  thein.']  I  trust,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  will  do 
credit  to  yourselves.  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  visit  your 
schools,  and  promise  myself  an  agreeable  interview.  The  cause  is  no- 
ble; public  sentiment  is  improving,  and  the  unpleasantnesses  which  ex- 
ist are  no  greater  than  are  incidental  to  other  avocations.  Accept  my 
best  wishes  for  your  success,  one  and  all.     I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

[Curtain  falls.'} 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE,  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Illinois 
met  in  Bloomington,  May  15, 1857.  Messrs.  Kex,  Hovey,  Wright, 
Powell,  and  Wilkins  present. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Rex,  D. 
Wilkins  was  appointed  Secretary. 
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The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  investigate  the  subscription  raised 
by  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  the  appropriation  made  by  McLean 
County  Court  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Normal  University. 

After  various  remarks,  by  members  of  the  Committee  and  others,  ad- 
journed to  2  o'clock  P.M. 


Two  o'clock  p.m. — The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  require  of  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  a  guaranty  on  the 
McLean  County  subscription,  that  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  be  paid 
on  tlie  first  day  of  August  next,  and  the  farther  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  first  day  of  November  next,  and  the  farther  sum  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  first  day  of  February  next,  and  the  farther  sum  of  four- 
teen thousand  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  and  the  remaining  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1858,  if  called  for  by  the 
Board,  to  enable  them  to  erect  the  building  of  the  Normal  University :  pro- 
vided, that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  give  thirty  days'  not- 
ice, by  publication  in  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  that  the  sums  aforesaid 
Avill  be  called  for  at  the  time  they  become  due. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  John  E.  McClun,  their  Treasurer,  be  instructed  to  care- 
fully examine  the  list  of  individual  subscriptions  for  the  location  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  near  Bloomington,  and  take  notes  for  all  money  subscriptions, 
and,  in  all  cases  which  he  shall  deem  necessary,  take  such  additional  security 
as  he  shall  consider  sufficient  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  sums ;  and  that  he 
report  on  the  subject  to  the  Board  at  their  meeting  June  23,  1857. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  a  committee  of  two  appointed  to  contract  for  brick, 
sand,  lime,  stone,  etc.,  for  the  construction  of  the  Normal  University  Building. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Powell  and  Wilkins  said  Committee" 
Adjourned.  D.  WILKINS,  Secretary. 


GRAND    EDUCATIONAL     BANQUET     AT    DIXON 


The  Educational  Convention  at  this  place,  April  16  and  17,  after  a 
very  successful  session  of  two  days,  after  debates  and  addresses  by  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  and  after  adopting  sensible  resolutions,  adjourned 
to  Exchange  Hall,  where  a  magnificent  Banquet  had  been  prepared  by 
the  ladies  of  Dixon.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
persons  were  present.  These  all  fared  sumptuously,  and  yet  there  re- 
mained—  not  of  the  fragments  but  of  the  whole  cakes — more  than 
'twelve  baskets-full '.  The  Dixon  Republican,  edited  by  E.  H.  Leg- 
OETT,  Esquire,  reports  the  proceedings,  from  which  we  copy. 
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The  Banquet. — We  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  elegant  aifair  was  gotten  up.  The  ladies  of  Dixon  have  a 
most  enviable  reputation,  far  and  wide,  for  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
respond  to  any  call  made  upon  their  bounty;  this  Banquet  did  not  be- 
lie their  reputation. 

Exchange  Hall  was  most  handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens, 
bouquets,  paintings  and  banners.  The  National  Flag  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  underneath  which  was  the 
motto  'Knowledge  is  power'.  Another  banner  bore  the  words  'Wel- 
come, Friends  of  Education '.  Six  long  tables  were  spread,  which  were 
not  meagrely  but  most  emphatically  filled  with  the  choicest  delicacies. 
The  tables  were  displayed  with  great  taste,  and  ornamented  with  pyi'a- 
mids,  bouquets,  etc.  Among  the  many  good  things  with  which  they 
were  filled  were  turkeys,  hams,  beef-tongue,  game,  oysters,  ice-creams, 
jellies,  tarts,  and  the  whole  family  of  cakes,  small  and  great,  from  the 
humbler  fry,  of  patty-pan  dimensions,  to  colossal  pyramids  of  richer 
make.  We  never  before  saw  together  so  great  an  abundance  of  '  good 
things '. 

The  guests  partook  of  the  supper  sitting,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  repast.  The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place 
were  active  in  supplying  the  wants  of  all,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  occasion  by  their  joyous  presence  and  attention. 

The  Dixon  Sax-Horn  Band  favored  the  company  with  the  most  de- 
lightful music.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  time  this  band  has  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  we  heard  on  all  sides  the  highest  encomiums 
passed  upon  the  performance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  came  the  Toasts,  which,  with  the 
responses,  we  reported  for  our  columns. 


Our  Guests. —  They  are  welcome  all — welcome  to  our  homes  and  hearts. 
We  love  them,  for  they  bear  scars  of  the  conflict.  Veterans  are  they  in  the 
great  army  of  civilization. 

Kesponded  to  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago  : 

"This  kind  welcome  is  not  what  teachers  are  accustomed  to;  and 
such  a  glorious  feast  will  repay  for  weeks  and  months  of  '  boarding 
'round'.  When  I,  twelve  years  ago,  took  my  first  tour  through  the 
Western  States,  I  became  intoxicated  with  the  country,  and  to-night, 
here  in  your  midst,  I  have  suflFered  a  relapse.  As  I  have  gazed  upon 
these  tables,  so  bounteously  supplied,  I  have  had  called  to  my  mind  the 
subject  of  supply  and  demand;  but  here  is  more  than  a  supply.  The 
City  of  Providence,  by  combined  force,  once  fed  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
and  they  called  that  a  banquet;  but  here  is  a  banquet  and  enough  left 
to  feed  fifteen  hundred  souls.  We  not  long  since  had  an  Educational 
Convention  in  Chicago,  and  thought  we  had  a  banquet,  but  since  I  have 
seen  this  I  can  never  call  it  so  again. 

"  The  toast  says  that  we  bear  scars  of  the  conflict.  Now  while  we 
do  have  them,  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  most  pleasant  associations  on 
the  other,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
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great  work.  I  hardly  got  into  your  hall  to-day  when  the  young  ladies 
took  nie  in  charge ;  and  I  am  surely  delighted  with  my  keeping,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  strangers  fared  as  well." 

The  Ladies  of  Dixon. —  The  vohmtary  contributors  of  this  banquet.  Their 
deeds,  like  bright  stars,  beam  forth  intellect  and  beauty,  and  their  works  do 
praise  them.  May  their  sons  be  all  Solomons,  and  their  daughters  the  -yviTes 
of  school-masters. 

Miss  GrUNN  was  called  upon  to  respond,  but,  she  being  absent,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Stiles,  of  Dixon,  was  loudly  called  for,  who  said  that,  as  Gunn 
had  hung  fire,  or  had  gone  off  before  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
he  would  beg  some  bachelor  school-master  to  take  his  place  in  respond- 
ing. Professor  Eberiiart  was  loudly  called  for,  who  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  ladies  had  come  forward  to 
provide  this  great  feast,  and  of  their  widely-known  hospitality.  He 
thought,  from  the  evidences  before  him,  they  well  deserved  to  have 
school-masters  for  husbands. 

The  Occasion. —  Full  of  thought  and  meaning,  and  points  with  a  bright 
finger  to  the  future. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Freeport : 

"  Full  of  thought  ?  If  we  had  been  presented  with  a  diamond,  that 
we  might  place  an  inscription  upon  it,  to  be  presented  to  angels,  how 
industriously  would  we  labor  to  complete  the  task,  that  the  inscription 
might  be  preserved.  Here,  this  evening,  are  more  than  one  hundred 
educators,  making  more  enduring  impressions,  and  this  is  why  the  oc- 
casion is  full  of  meaning.  They  have  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
duty  before  them. 

"Why  full  of  promise?  I  am  a  father;  others  are  here.  I  have 
children.  I  ask  not  for  them  the  riches,  pleasures,  or  honors  of  this 
world,  but  that  they  may  be  trained  for  time  and  for  eternity;  this  is 
why  the  occasion  is  full  of  promise." 

President  of  the  Convention. —  Wm.  Barge,  Principal  of  Dixon  Union 
School.  He  is  neither  a  sloop-of-Tvar  nor  a  schooner,  nor  yet  a  steam  mer- 
chant-ship, but  a  barge,  stoutly  built,  with  a  tall  mast-head,  ballasted  with 
the  ore  of  good  sense,  and  passengered  with  a  happy  crew  of  philanthropic 
sentiments  and  all  their  family  relatives. 

Mr.  Barge,  of  Dixon,  responded  as  follows  : 

"  The  flattering  sentiment  in  this  toast  renders  it  necessary  for  me 
to  adopt  Franklin's  motto  on  this  occasion,  and  allow  stcamhoats  to 
venture  more,  while  I  keep  the  Large  near  shore." 

President  or  the  Banquet. —  llev.  W.  W.  Harsha,  Principal  of  Dixon  Col- 
legiate Institute.     A  tall  man,  college-learned ;  a  wise  man,  ready-tongued. 

To  which  Mr.  Harsha  responded  : 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  to  regard  this  toast  as  a  compliment  or 
otherwise.  'A  tall  man';  well,  is  it  fair  to  apply  this  description  to 
me,  considering  the  source  of  it  ?     Let  the  ladies  look  at  my  bachelor 
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friend  (Professor  Eberhaiit)  who  proposed  the  toast,  and  say  if  it  is 
fair  to  call  me  '  tall',  '  collejre-learned'.  Well,  I  believe  I  have  a  di- 
ploma some  where,  received  at  Old  Union ;  but  I  think  I  have  never 
shown  it  to  mortal  in  the  West.  Here  we  think  less  of  what  a  man 
has  acquired  in  the  way  of  honors  than  of  what  he  does.  We  judjje  of 
men  by  their  acts.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  boast 
over  my  friend.  In  contemplating  this  toast  throughout,  I  believe  I 
can  say  that  in  no  respect  can  I  claim  any  of  the  distinctions  designed 
by  its  flattering  terms.  In  one  thing,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
claim  superiority  over  my  bachelor  friend,  I  have  a  'school-marm'  for 
a  wife." 

The  Normal  University. —  Let  it  be  speedily  establislied,  fully  manned, 
jealously  guarded,  and  it  will  prove  the  best  investment  ever  made  by  the 
State. 

Responded  to  by  Professor  Wright,  of  Franklin  Grove,  who  said 
that  many  towns  in  the  State  were  vicing  with  each  other  to  obtain  the 
establishment  of  this  great  institution  at  their  respective  points;  that 
in  another  twelvemonth  it  would  be  equipped  and  under  the  direction 
of  Horace  Manx,  or  some  other  leading  instructer.  The  creating  of 
this  State  institution  for  the  developing  of  the  school  system  he  con- 
sidered the  crowning  act  of  the  Legislature. 

County  School  Commissioners. — Starved  bylaw,  tormented  by  the  peo- 
ple, yet  the  most  influential  of  county  officers.  May  they  live  to  see  their 
children  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors. 

Responded  to  by  W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Fulton  county  : 
"  Down  in  old  Fulton  the  school  commissioners  are  starved  by  law. 
I  was  starved  out  there;  but  now  we  are  determined  to  torment  the 
people  till  they  give  us  live  teachers  as  superintendents,  and  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  services.  If  we  have  been  tormented,  we  are 
going  to  get  paid,  bye  and  bye,  by  witnessing  the  fruits  of  our  labors." 

Lady  Teachers. —  The  darkness  of  ignorance  must  give  way  before  the 
lightning  of  bright  eyes.     Triumph  is  certain  with  such  companions  in  arms. 

Professor  Eberhart,  being  called  for,  said  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er he  was  mistaken  for  a  lady,  or  why  he  was  again  called  on  to  respond 
for  them.  There  was  certainly  no  class  of  beings  that  he  would  sooner 
speak  for  than  the  ladies,  especially  after  this  demonstration  of  their 
generous  feelings  and  noble  sympathies.  Did  not  know  whether  he 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  '  darkness  of  ignorance',  but  he  never  was 
able  to  stand  before  the  'lightning  of  bright  eyes'.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  toast,  he  would  say  that,  unlike  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Harsha)  who  presented  it,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  take  such 
companions  in  arms. 

Teachers  of  the  State. — .A  Spartan  band  of  enlightened  warriors.  Their 
enemy  Ignorance  ;  their  motto  '  Victory  or  death'. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Ottawa.     Mr.  S.  commenced  in  a 
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poetical  strain  with  "  My  name  is  Normal  on  the  Grammar  hills," 
etc.  He  said,  ''  Your  enemy  is  Ignorance.  Look  at  him  in  log  school- 
houses;  his  armor,  old  straw  hats,  thrust  through  broken  windows, 
while  the  inmates  are  stationed  at  the  'rule  of  three'.  This  evening 
we  are  now  to  challenge  him ;  and  rest  assured  that  he  will  never  give 
up  till  the  light  of  truth  shall  be  thrust  into  him." 

Our  System  of  Free  Schools. —  A  grand  magic  machinery,  extcnfling  its 
beams  and  pulleys  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  State.  It  is  lubricated  with  the 
oil  of  benevoLencc,  and  set  in  motion  by  live  teachers.  May  it  grind  out  men 
and  women  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Rock  Island,  being  called  upon,  responded  as 
follows : 

'•Ladie.sof  Dixon,  do  you  hear  that?  Is  it  possible  that,  after 
you  have  feasted  this  multitude  till  they  must  be  filled,  they  now 
call  for  a  Baker ?  Don't  you  consider  it  a  downright  insult?  But 
what  can  they  wish  that  they  have  not  had  ?  This  toast  speaks  of  ma- 
chinery. I  hope  the  education  of  the  young  is  not  to  be  mechanical. 
It  speaks  of  the  'oil  of  benevolence.'  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
that  in  this  place,  whatever  there  may  be  in  others.  May  you  still  con- 
tinue to  ' jwur  OHtUglit  and  truth,  as  (jtOJ)  pours  oiUaunshine  and  rain', 
until  there  shall  not  be  found  in  this  beautiful  State  a  single  child 
growing  up  to  be  unable  to  read  the  'good  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  Holy  Word  of  God '.  '  Live  Teachers '.  If  the  State  provides 
for  the  erection  of  anew  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  with  one  thousand  cells, 
may  she  provide  at  least  one  thousand  seats  in  her  Normal  University, 
for  the  young  men  and  women  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher's  office." 

Twentieth  Session  of  the  Illinois  LEGisL.\TrRE. —  A  richly-endo-wed  Nor- 
mal University  and  a  remodeled  system  of  Free  Schools  are  exponents  of 
i^rffe  hearts  and  wise  heads. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Henry,  of  Sterling,  in  a  neat  speech. 

The  '  Illinois  Teacher'. —  The  great  defender  of  Free  Schools  in  the  West. 
May  it  never,  like  Sampson,  be  shorn  of  its  strength. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Pope,  of  Mt.  Morris : 

"There  are  two  great  enemies  in  the  land,  and  we  hope  to  fight  like 
Sampson  to  defeat  them,  although  I  trust  not  with  Sampson's  weapon. 
The  great  enemies  are  Old-Pogyism  and  the  trade  of  mone3^-making. 
Shall  we  be  conquered  by  them  ?" 

Teachers  of  Dixon. —  Our  heavily-manned  bfirges  are  pouring  deadly  broad- 
sides into  the  enemy's  fleet.  Our  smith  has  forged  the  grappling-irons,  and 
stands  ready  to  board ;  and  if  this  docs  not  cause  them  to  strike,  harsher 
measures  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon,  responded: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Go  with  me  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and 
view  those    majestic  vessels,    with    masts    pointing   heavenward,   and 
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sails,  white  and  pure,  spread  to  the  breezes  of  Heaven,  bearing  their 
precious  cargoes  safely  into  port.  Come  now  with  me  to  our  own  beau- 
tiful home,  and  behold  our  two  noble  Banjcs  sailing  over  the  sea  of 
Ignorance,  unharmed  by  the  waves  of  Error,  and  unmoved  by  the 
storms  of  opposition,  bearina;  their  priceless  burdens  into  the  harbor  of 
Truth. 

"Go  with  me  now  to, yonder  jeweler's  shop.  See  how  carefully  he 
moulds  and  polishes  those  precious  metals,  forming  them  into  articles 
of  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Then  follow  me  to  yonder  school- 
room and  witness  the  operations  of  the  Smiths?,  he  moulds  and  polish- 
es the  plastic  material  before  him.  He  is  doing  work  the  influence  of 
which  will  be  felt  while  the  great  pendulum  of  Eternity,  beating  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  shall  echo — for  ever — for  ever. 

"But  if  the  Barges ioxxn^QT,  and  the  Smith  proves  unskilled  in  his 
business,  then  we  must  resort  to  Harsher  measures." 

Lee  Coukty. —  May  her  teachers  be  the  mighty  of  the  State,  and  her  soil  a 
lea  where  intelligence,  energy  and  merit  always  tind  a  home. 

Responded  to  by  J.  W.  Barrett,  of  Lee  Centre,  who  said  that  he 
was  reminded  of  the  time  when  a  monument  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
'Father  of  our  Country',  and  each  State  furnished  a  block  with  an  in- 
scription for  the  great  structure. 

That  monu^ment,  when  completed,  would  be  crumbled  by  time,  but 
there  was  another  monument — of  mind — now  in  course  of  erection,  of 
which  the  teacher  was  the  master-builder,  which,  as  it  rose  in  grace  and 
beauty,  displayed  the  inscription  engraven  thereon,  and  which  time 
could  not  efface.  . 

Dixon. —  The  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  here  meet  to  era- 
brace  ;  a  beautiful  city,  fit  even  for  the  abode  of  the  harj^er,  harping  upon  the 
'harp  of  a  thousand  strings'. 

Responded  to  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Ball,  of  Dixon,  in  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks,  which  were  well  received.  He  created  considerable 
merriment  by  his  allusions  to  the  celebrated  harper  spoken  of  in  the 
toast,  so  famous  for  the  number  of  strings  to  his  instrument. 

Old-Bachelor  Teachers. —  May  they  he  chastised  with  the  rod  of  love, 
until  they  yield  to  woman's  rights  and  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  afiec- 
tion. 

This  toast  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the  bachelors  present, 
and  a  dozen  well-known  'singles'  were  called  for  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  Port  Byron,  seemed,  however,  to  be  the  favorite 
champion,  who  blushingly  responded  : 

"That  toast  takes  my  breath  !  Mr.  President,  am  I  to  respond  as 
the  representative  of  bachelors?  old  bachelors  at  that?  I  tell  you  I 
would  rather  represent  any  other  class  of  siniiers.  But  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  a  bachelor  teacher  will  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  a 
live  Egyptian.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  being  married,  but  to  me, 
sir,  'marriage  is  the  rock  on  which  I  split'.  It  would  be  a  trifling  af- 
27 
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fair  if  managed  now-a-days  as  in  the  time  of  Father  Adam,  when  one 
could  wake  up  and  find  himself  a  married  man.  They  say  marriages 
are  made  in  Heaven ;  if  they  are,  sir,  they  are  a  long  time  coming 
down  to  me  and  others,  yet  I  hope  on — '  for  the  good  time  coming'. " 

Prof.  Eberhart  was  next  loudly  called  for.  He  was  too  full  for  ut- 
terance, and  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  appear 
for  old  bachelors,  when  he  had  twice  responded  for  the  ladies.  Be- 
fore the  next  Convention  he  would  try  and  '  bow '  as  per  toast. 

The  Citizens  of  Dixox. —  They  beat  all  'natur'  in  'takiu'  in'  strangers. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Dixon,  who  said,  "I  have  long 
thought  this  the  (Jardeu  State,  and  the  Railroad  State,  and  can  now 
set  it  down  as  the  Educational  State.  We  are  glad  to  take  in  strang- 
ers, and  that,  too,  without  charging  two  per  cent,  a  month,  in  such 
cases  as  this,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  taken  in  again  as  you  have 
been  this  time." 

The  following  volunteer  toast  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hausha  : 

We  Tvill  never  say  of  '  Egypt'  that  her  root  is  ignorance. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Roots,  of  Perry  county  (Egypt). 

He  was  sorry  to  be  called  out,  as  he  felt  sad  that,  while  he  had  been 
entertained  so  sumptuously,  he  could  not  tender  his  friends  the  same  in 
return.  He  could  say,  however,  that  the  latch-string  is  always  out,  and 
that  friends  of  education  will  always  receive  the  best,  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  whenever  pleased  to  '  go  down  into  Egypt'. 

Lee  County  Supeevisoes. —  They  gave  two  hundred  dollars  to  sustain  our 
Educational  Journal. 

Ulay  each  niau  live  two  hundred  years. 

And  still  be  Supervisor, 
And  always  when  this  cause  demands 

Respond  the  hearty  '  Ars,  Sir'. 

Colouel  Demext,  of  Dixon,  responded  in  a  short  speech.  He  said 
that  the  citizens  of  Dixon  were  rejoiced  to  welcome  those  from  abroad 
on  this  occasion  ;  and,  as  a  gentleman  from  '  Egypt'  had  said  that  they 
could  not  promise  such  an  affair  down  there,  he  would  say  that  they 
would  be  welcome  to  come  here  again ;  and  that  if  they  would  come 
they  would  receive  even  better  treatment  than  they  had  this  time. 

As  it  was  now  12  o'clock,  the  meeting  broke  up,  all  being  heartily 
pleased  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 

The  Baud  played  '  Hail  Columbia '  as  the  guests  departed. 


Ir  you  have  written  a  sentence  that  you  think  particularly  fine,  draw 
your  pen  through  it.     A  pet  child  is  always  the  worst  in  the  family. 

When  your  article  is  complete,  strike  out  nine-tenths  of  the  adjectives. 
The  English  is  a  strong  language,  but  it  won't  bear  too  much  reducing. 
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THE      SOUTH      WIND 


The  southern  breeze  is  dallying  now 

With  the  mountain  pine  and  the  maiden's  tress ; 

It  lifts  the  hair  from  the  student's  brow 
And  sighs  in  the  oaks  of  the  wilderness. 

It  plays  o'er  the  sunlit  ocean  wide, 

And  it  fiUs  the  sails  of  a  thousand  ships  ; 

It  drives  the  nautilus  over  the  tide, 

Where  the  wing  of  the  wandering  sea-bird  dips. 

It  sweeps  o'er  the  green  hills  far  away, 

Where  the  woodman's  ax  and  his  rifle  ring; 

To  northern  lake  and  mountain  gray 

It  comes  with  the  welcome  tones  of  Spring. 

0  sunny  Spring  !  life-giving  Spring  ! 

Thrice  welcome  art  thou  to  our  northern  strand ; 
We  hear  again  the  blue-bird's  song 

And  the  cataract's  chorus,  deep  and  grand. 

Thou  bringest  hope  to  the  weary  one 
AVhen  the  thousand  cares  of  life  depress  ; 

Thy  song  's  a  balm  to  lonely  hearts, 
Like  a  loved  one's  tones  of  tenderness. 

To  me  thou  bringest,  gentle  May, 

A  dream  of  my  school  days,  now  long  since  past; 
And  school-day  friendships  —  where  are  they? 

Laid  low  by  a  mighty  Iconoclast. 
Ashland,  Mass.,  May  1, 1857. 


LICENSURE     OF     TEACHERS.* 


Now  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  a  selection  is  to  be  made  of  a  teacher 
for  the  summer  schools,  we  would  have  a  word  with  county  commis- 
sioners and  school  directors  on  this  topic.  Greater  care  must  be  used 
in  this  matter.     There  has  been  progress  in  the  schools,  and  that  indi- 

■*  This  communication  should  have  appeared  in  the  last  number. — Hd. 
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cates  tliat  higher  rjuaiifications  in  toacliers  ought  to  be  aud  will  be  de- 
manded. There  are  three  points  in  a  teacher  of  jouth  that  arc  indis- 
pensable. 1.  Competence  in  literary  attainments.  2.  Capacity  to 
govern.  3.  liefiucnieiit.  Any  thing  that  is  coarse  in  manner,  habit  or 
speech  in  a  teacher  uf  youth  is  greatly  out  of  place.  There  are  many 
traits  needed  to  complete  a  teacher:  energy,  patience,  kindness?,  and  a 
kind  and  gentle  manner  of  speech  toward  all. 

It  is  always  unpleasant  to  withhold  a  certificate  from  an  applicant, 
and  no  reasonable  mind  can  suppose  we  should  consent  to  do  it  where 
duty  did  not  den)and  it.  And  yet  in  most  instances  wl^ere  this  has 
been  done  no  little  hard  feeling  has  been  created  in  the  njinds  of  some 
in  whose  district  the  candidate  proposed  to  teach ;  and,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  fjualilications  of  tlae  individual  except  what  he  himself 
asserts,  together  with  a  few  certificates,  they  suspect  us  of  being  governed 
by  dishonorable  motives,  and  of  acting  unjustly  in  the  premises.  We  al- 
lude to  this  in  no  spirit  of  complaint,  but  to  vindicate  our  cailse  against  all 
such  dishonorable  charges,  aud  to  exhibit  an  obstacle  that  hasbeeu  often 
and  unjustly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  our  du- 
ty. The  rejection  of  an  applicant  should  excite  no  such  feeling.  We 
are  not  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  one  who  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit a  public  school  to  the  direction  of  f-.u  iucompetcat  teacher,  nor  do 
we  think  the  directors  would  justify  us  in  licensing  one  who  in  their 
judgment  was  not  qualified  to  conduct  a  school  in  a  profitable  manner. 
We  have  so  felt,  and  have  acted  accordingly.  Those  individuals  whom 
we  felt  bound  to  reject,  in  our  judgment,  were  exceedingly  deficient  in 
the  requisite  qualifications.  It  is  not  every  stranger  who  comes  with 
certificates  and  written  recommendations  who  is  competent  to  discharge 
successfully  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  re- 
verse. Good  teachers  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  begging  for  a  school. 
They  are  the  incompetent  who  are  afloat  in  the  community  in  search  of 
employment,  aud  who,  not  being  in  demand  at  home,  seek  to  dispose  of 
their  ignorance  in  a  foreign  market.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  this  is 
true  of  all  who  come  among  us  as  strangers,  for  some  have  proved  most 
excellent  and  successful  teachers;  but  we  moan  to  say  it  is  true  of  very 
many.  Nor  is  every  young  lady,  fresh  from  the  seminary,  cou)petent 
to  take  charge  of  a  school  of  little  children,  whose  first  steps  in  the  way 
of  knowledge  must  be  most  important.  Much  less  those  who,  having 
finished  their  education,  are  now  ready,  in  their  own  opinion  aud  that  of 
a  few  partial  friends,  to  let  their  light  shine,  without  having  opened  a 
book  which  treats  of  the  science  of  teaching,  or  given  a  thought  to  the 
matter  other  than  that  school-teaching  in  the  summer  is  becoming  quite 
a  reputable  employment,  and  begins  to  look  toward  respectability. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
method  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  is  demanded  to  meet  this  advanced  stage  of  progress.  One 
may  have  been  deemed  well  qualified  five  years  ago,  and,  neglecting  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  not  be  qualified  now.  Another  might  give 
suiScient  evidence  of  literary  qualifications,  and  on  trial  have  a  want 
of  ability   to  communicate,  or  capacity  to  govern,   or  diligence  and 
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fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duties  in  the  school-room.  In  either  case, 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  our  schools,  most  evidently  requires 
that  a  certificate  should  be  refused. 

In  a  recent  case,  we  filled  up  a  qualified  certificate  to  a  5'oung  woman, 
and  presented  it  to  her  with  this  remark,  If  you  are  satisfied  that  you 
can  go  into  a  school  and  conscientiously  do  justice  to  yourself,  to  your  pu- 
pils, and  the  parents,  without  having  read  one  word  about  j'our  business, 
or  made  any  preparation  for  your  work  beyond  a  seminary  education, 
this  will  admit  you  to  such  a  place.  She  took  tlie  certificate,  and  quietly 
walking  to  the  stove,  put  it  in  the  flame,  saying,  "I  think  I  will  not 
teach  this  summer." 

Commissioners,  let  us  lift  up  the  standard  a  little  higher  in  Illinois. 
This  is  what  we  need.  One  thing  more:  Let  us  urge  and  insist  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  directors  on  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for 
their  school.  This  will  help  much  to  sustain  us  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification,  and  will  show  them  that  we  are  just  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  schools  in  rejecting  more  than  we  do  now.  pi. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  second  session  of  the  Winnebago  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held 
at  Roscoe,  was  under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  Wright,  of  Frank- 
lin Grove,  assisted  by  Professor  GrEO.  Sheravood,  of  Chicago,  and  Rev. 
Addison  Brown,  of  Rockford.  The  exercises  consisted  of  drills  in 
the  common  branches  of  education  and  illustrations  of  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  them;  of  the  discussion  of  questions  of  importance  to  the 
teacher;  of  lectures  and  essays.  Each  of  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
and  C.  A.  Huntington,  the  County  Commissioner,  made  practical  ad- 
dresses to  the  teachers.  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Brown  delivered 
manuscript  lectures  upon  'Education';  A.  W.  Freeman  upon  'In- 
tellectual Life';  Rev.  W.  McCaig  upon  'Geology';  Rev.  H.  M. 
Goodwin  upon  the  'Nature  and  Use  of  Language'.  The  lectures  oc- 
cupied the  evenings. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  spiced  with  witticisms,  criticisms,  and 
music.  Mr.  R.  L.  Howard  spoke  to  the  teachers  upon  their  '  Qualifica- 
tions'  ;  G.  W.  Hough  read  an  essay  upon  'Astronomy' ;  and  Miss  E. 
L.  Thompson  upon  'Independence  of  Thought'.  There  were  about 
ninety  members  present.  The  good  people  of  Roscoe  gave  the  teachers 
a/rec  and  luarfij  admittance  to  all  the  hcspitalities  of  their  homes  — 
for  which  they  have  many  thanks.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  con- 
tinued and  increased  up  to  the  close  of  the  session. 

We  believe  the  teachers  of  Winnebago  county  went  forth  with  much 
new  light,  and  zeal  for  their  labors.  A.  w. 
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This  body  met  Monday,  March  80,  at  IJnionvillc,  and  continued  until 
Friday.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Sterling,  President,  and  W.  W.  Davis  Sec- 
retary. The  Institute  was  drilled  in  the  various  exercises  of  writing, 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  elocution,  history,  physiology, 
grammar,  and  composition.     Several  important  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  school  examinations  are  highly  beneficial  in  their  results 
upon  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  chastisement  before  the  school  is  highly  pernicious. 

Resolved,  That  the  county  school  commissioner  should  have  power  to  annul 
the  certificate  of  a  teacher  when  satisfied  he  is  not  performing  his  duty. 

The  following,  offered  by  C.  B.  Smith,  elicited  the  most  earnest  dis- 
cussion, not  only  from  the  teachers  themselves,  but  from  citizens  of  the 
neighborhood  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  and  rapidly-increasing  evils  resulting 
from  non-attendance  and  ii-rcgularity  of  attendance  on  the  public  schools,  it 
is  the  duty  of  State  Legislature  to  compel,  by  an  express  enactment,  under 
suitable  restrictions,  the  attendance  of  every  child  over  seven  and  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  at  least  six 
months  every  year. 

It  was  argued  by  the  opposition  that  compulsion  is  contrary  to  the 
democratic  idea  of  o^r  government;  that  the  child  will  not  learn  when 
forced  to  school ;  that  education  does  not  ahvays  lead  to  the  noblest 
manhood.  The  affirmative  maintained  that  education,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, alone  forms  the  true  basis  of  all  freedom ;  that  proper  induce- 
ments to  draw  the  child  to  school  will  do  away  with  the  idea  of  force ; 
that  education  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  a  successful  life.  After  a 
protracted  debate,  the  resolution  passed,  by  a  v.ote  of  fifty-one  to  twelve. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institution  are  in  an  emphatic  sense  due 
the  people  of  Union  Grove  for  the  very  cheerful,  generous  and  hospitable  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  received  and  entertained  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  Phinney  and  W.  W-  Davis.  Essays 
were  read  by  C.  B.  Smith,  Miss  E.  J.  Melvyn,  Mrs.  E.  Flagq,  and 
Miss  M.  Millikin.  The  teachers  were  all  'live',  and  burned  with  a 
generous  zeal  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  noblest  of  the  pro- 
fessions. The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  too,  gave  us  their  best 
wishes  and  suggestions.  The  attendance  was  large,  almost  double  that 
of  the  last  Institute.     And  iq  conclusion,  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this 
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county  are  accomplisliinp:  a  most  beneficial  mission.  Wherever  our 
semi-annual  meeting  goes,  it  never  fails  to  leave  the  community  with  a 
higher  respect  for  the  sanctity  and  nobility  of  the  teacher's  calling — a 
deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
schemes  for  mental  and  moral  instruction,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  already  enlightened  educational  faculties  of  our  groAving 
country. 

W.  W.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 
Sterling,  April  6,  1857. 
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We  wish  there  was  room  to  insert  the   proceedings  in  full,  but  the 
crowded  state  of  our  pages  compels  brevity. 

President  Davis,  Vice-President  PaCHARDS,  Secretary  Kirkpat- 
RicK,  Professors  Jaquess,  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Anderson,  Kev. 
Mr.  Andrews  and  Rev.  Mr.  Whit.man,  Messrs  Nelson  and  Kings- 
bury, and  Misses  Weaver  and  Champney,  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
We  judge  from  the  proceedings  that  old  Adams  is  waking  up.  Her 
teachers  are  astir.  Where  was  the  commissioner  ?  Read  their  resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  Adaros  County  Teacher.s'  Institute  is  jiow  established 
upon  a  firm  basis,  we  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  to  attend 
its  sessions  who  purj^oses  teaching  in  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  our  County  Scjiool  Commis- 
sioner from  the  present  session  of  the  Institute,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  will 
not  only  consider  it  his  boundcn  duty,  but  will  esteem  it  a  great  privilege,  to 
be  present  at  its  future  sessions  to  lead  us  op  to  battle  for  free  sc)idoIs  and  free 
education. 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ada^is  county  be 
hereby  earnestly  requested  to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  semi-aunual  sessions  of  this  Institute. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  education  would  betidvanced  by 
a  more  extensive  circulation  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  (an  educational  journal 
published  at  Peoria,  under  the  control  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association),  ancj 
that  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Adams  county  be  petitioned  by  our 
school  committee  and  teachers  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  for  each  school  of  this 
county,  as  the  x'espective  Boards  of  other  counties  have  done. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Professors  AYright  and  Wilkins 
for  their  assistance  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute  and  in  impart- 
ing so  much  valuable  instruction  in  the  best  and  most  approved  methfids  pf 
teachjpg  the  different  branches  of  the  Ejiglish  language. 
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Place  or  Meeting. —  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  second  page 
of  the  cover  that  Decatur  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Other  places  gener- 
ously tendered  their  hospitalities,  but  it  was  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
place  was  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  possessed  auiple  ac- 
commodations, it  should  have  the  preference.  Besides  Galesburg  and 
Paris,  we  wish  especially  to  mention  the  young  and  thriving  town  of 
Carbondale.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to  accept  the  invitation  of  her 
citizens  and  hold  the  meeting  there,  but  is  was  feared  the  place  could 
not  accommodate  the  large  number  who  wished  to  attend. 

Kane  County. —  M.  Tabor,  Esq.,  School  Commissioner  of  this 
county,  has  started  a  project  which  promises  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
favor  of  the  common  schools.  He  has  issued  a  call  for  a  common- 
school  celebration  to  be  held  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  county,  com- 
mencing at  Big  Bock  on  the  third,  and  ending  at  Geneva  and  Batavia 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June.  An  able  article  on  '  Our  Public  Schools ' 
from  his  pen  appears  in  the  Aurora  Guardian.  Give  us  more  such 
commissioners. 

The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  elected  on  the  twenty- 
third  instant.  Messrs.  Moulton,  Edwarbs,  Wright,  Bex  and 
Eden,  committee. 

The  next  number  of  the  Teacher  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  Normal 
Schools. 

0.  C.  Blackmer  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  Bockford. 

E.  D.  Bangs  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Geneseo  Seminary. 

We  have  a  number  of  new  books  on  our  table,  which  will  receive  at- 
tention next  mouth. 
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"We  have  received  from  a  friend  a  communication  entitled  '  A  Model 
School '  (the  school  in  question  being  that  of  Miss  E.  H.  GrOODALE, 
in  Washington,  Tazewell  county,  Illinois),  which  we  shall  publish  next 
month. 

Spp.ingfield,  Illinois,  May  18,  ISo". 
C.  E.  HovET  —  Dear  Sir:     Inclosed  is  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send  me 
the  Teacher. 

Query:  Who  is  'me'?  If  the  individual  who  sent  us  the  above  note 
will  send  us  his  name,  the  Teacher  shall  be  forwarded  instanter. 

School-House  Eobbery. —  After  a  child  begins  to  go  to  school,  he  should 
attend  constantly,  for  one  day  out  of  a  week  breaks  the  entire  chain  of  lessons, 
and  totally  unsettles  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  Nor  is  this  all :  such  a  scholar 
hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  his  class,  and  impedes  the  progi-ess  of  all  the 
others.  Punctuality  is  the  life  of  business,  and  where  more  so  than  in  the 
school-room  ?  Therefore,  every  scholar  should  be  sent  to  school  in  season.  Has 
not  everj-  man  a  right  to  six  hours'  daily  and  uninterrupted  instruction  for  his 
children?  Is  it  not  his  property  as  much  as  his  house,  his  land,  or  his  crop? 
And  when  we  send  a  child  at  improper  hours  do  we  not  rob  him  of  his  proper- 
ty as  manifestly  as  we  do  when  we  take  his  sheep  or  his  cow  ?  Rob  me  of  my 
fruit,  go  into  my  granary  and  take  my  grain,  or  come  to  my  cellar  at  dead  of 
night  and  take  my  meat,  or  open  my  desk  and  take  my  money,  but  do  spare 
me  the  pi'ivilege  of  educating  my  children  for  the  great  duties  of  life.  This  is 
the  greatest  robbery  of  all ;  for  money  or  repentance  can  never  bring  back  the 
privilege  or  pay  the  debt.  H. 

Scene  in  an  Old-Fashioned  (?)  School-House. —  The  master  sitiing  by  the 
fire,  and  John  by  a  broken  window. 

Master. —  John,  compare  the  adjective  'cold'. 

John. —  Positive  cold;  compai-ative  cough;  superlative  coffin! 

Master. —  John,  come  to  the  fire  and  warm  you. 

Mr.  Silas  Willard,  lately  deceased  in  Galesburg,  is  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  our  State  —  the  very  first,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer — 
who  has  bequeathed  any  considerable  amount  to  the  cause  of  common  schools. 

Mr.  Willaed  was  one  of  that  noble  class  of  which  the  Lawrences  and  Geo. 
Peaboby  are  such  eminent  examples  —  men  who  were  architect  s  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  who  have,  though  in  many  cases  amassing  vast  wealth,  still  sought 
to  cherish  as  their  dearest  possession  a  conscience  void  of  ofl'ense  before  God 
and  man. 

After  providing  for  his  family',  Mr.  Willard  bequeathed  a  remainder,  being 
about  one- fourth  of  his  entire  property,  it  is  supposed,  to  benevolent  purposes. 
His  wishes  as  to  the  particular  benevolent  purposes  were  expressed  more  at 
length  to  Mrs.  Willard,  verbally ;  as  also  to  several  of  our  prominent  citizens 
with  whom  he  conversed  on  that  subject  the  day  before  his  decease. 
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He  desired  this  remainder,  -niiicu  he  estimated  at  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied,  with  as  little  delay  and  legal  interference 
as  possible,  to  the  erection  and  founding  of  a  first-class  Union  Graded  School. 
Especial  stress  was  laid  by  him  on  the  wish  that  this  legacy  might  not  be 
wasted  in  litigation,  and  that  it  should  be  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent, 
sterling  institution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  wishes  will  be  carried  into  speedy  effect  by  those 
who  have  the  management  of  his  estate.  Not  only  the  city  which  is  recipient 
but  our  State  itself  may  rejoice  at  a  gift  so  magnificent-  to  an  object  so  worthy 
and  so  noble.  e.  s.  v%'. 

G  vLESECnc.  Illinois,  April  0,  ISiT. 

The  report  of  the  Knox  County  Teachers'  lufititutc,  held  March  18,  19  and 
20,  at  Abingdon,  I  send  you  herewitli.  Unable  to  attend  myself,  I  can  not 
give  you  a  more  minute  account,  except  from  report,  which  says  it  was  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  Hon.  Horace  Mann  lectured  before  it.  He  had 
been  previously  engaged  to  give  two  free  lectures  in  Galesburg,  in  addition  to 
one  in  the  regular  course  of  winter  lectures  before  the  Gnothautii  Societj'  of 
the  college.  Before  the  Literary  Society  he  spoke  Wednesday  evening,  on  the 
subject  of  'Woman '.  The  morning  after,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  he  addressed 
an  audience  that  filled  the  First  Church  to  overflowing,  on  the  subject  of  Ed- 
cation.  Saturday  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Quincy  train,  he' 
found  the  same  church  equally  full  to  hear  him  again  on  the  same  subject. 
To  hear  Hoeace  Mann  on  Education,  especiall}'  for  us  engaged  in  that  cause, 
is  a  treat  seldom  enjoyed  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  abstract  even  of  his  lecture  in  the  short 
space  on  the  Editoi-s'  Table,  but  it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  particularly  to 
those  communities  just  first  contemplating  the  project  of  Union  Schools,  to 
rehearse  his  few,  pointed,  preliminary  remarks,  directed  exactly  at  our  case 
here. 

With  a  population  of  eome  five  tliousand,  we  are  divided  into  sis  or  seven 
school-districts,  just  as  all  the  world  was  before  the  day  of  Union  Schools. 

Having  been,  beforehand,  pretty  well  instructed  as  to  our  circumstances 
here,  he  recommended  substantially  the  following  simple  procedure : 

Consolidate  the  districts.  On  the  most  conveniently  central  grounds  erect 
one  large  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  of  the  city, 
beautiful  enough  to  be  an  ornament  and  pride,  and  with  the  necessarj^  con- 
veniences to  make  it  best  possibly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Let 
it  be  larger  than  our  present  wants,  to  accommodate  prospective  wants.  If  a 
tax  would  fall  too  heavily  now,  borrow  the  necessary  funds,  and  require  those 
who  may  hereafter  be  attracted  hither  by  these  same  educational  advantages 
to  pay  their  proportion  in  lifting  the  debt  in  the  future.  Laj'  out  and  plant 
the  grounds  about  the  Union-School  house  in  the  most  attractive  manner 
possible.  Hire  one  experienced  head  teacher  or  superintendent,  at  a  salary 
sufficient  to  command  the  best  talents.  Support  him  by  an  eflacient  corps  of 
lady  assistants. 

As  we  have  good  Academical  schools  already  in  operation  here,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  two  lower  divisions,  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
schools,  for  the  present.  . 
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Mr.  Mann  strongly  advocated  the  erection  of  but  one  central  edifice,  and 
some  of  his  best  applied  remarks  -vrent  to  shoTV  the  advantages,  even  to  young 
scholars,  of  walking  some  little  distance  to  school.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
pupils  -who  walked  a  half  a  mile  or  more  were  the  brightest  in  their  recitations, 
and  on  that  very  account.  e.  s.  w. 

Ad.^jis  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  teachers  of  Adams  county  held 
an  Institute  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  April.  A  few 
only  were  present.  !Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  discussing  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  teacher's  calling.  The  teachers  of  Quincy  showed  much  interest 
and  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  County  Institute.  Mr.  D.a.vis,  City  Superintend- 
ent, when  he  could  he  absent  from  court,  then  in  session,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
Mr.  Richards  and  about  ten  ladies  from  the  free  schools,  and  President  Jv- 
QUESS,  Professor  Andrews  and  the  lady  teachers  from  the  Quincy  Male  and 
Female  Seminary,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Andeus  and  Mitchell,  were  in 
attendance  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  Countj'  Commissioner,  who  should  be 
the  general,  and  around  whom  the  teachers  should  rally,  and  by  whom  they 
should  be  led  on  to  battle  and  to  victory  —  where  was  he  ?  No  one  could  tell. 
The  teachers  from  the  country,  for  whom  the  Institute  was  held,  to  a  great 
extent  —  where  were  they  ?  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  there  was  no 
response.  The  citizens  of  Quincy,  who  should  have  encouraged  their  teachers 
by  their  interest,  sympathy  and  presence  —  where  were  they?  At  home,  by 
their  own  firesides,  dead  to  all  that  should  interest  them  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  their  children,  so  far  as  the  school-room  is  con- 
cerned, and  dead  to  every  interest  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those  whom  they 
have  placed  over  their  children  as  teachers.  Such  should  not  be  the  case. 
That  beautiful  and  lovely  city,  lying  upon  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  should 
be  the  first  in  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  age.  Her  citizens  should 
arouse,  throw  all  their  energies  around  their  free  schools,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  their  children  is  their  first 
interest  and  care,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  be  not  second  but  first  in 
every  thing  that  elevates  the  race.  But,  before  I  close,  let  me  say  to  the  few 
who  are  at  work,  Go  on !  Battle  loudly,  zealously  and  earnestly  for  the  right. 
Let  your  only  purpose  be  to  arouse  and  relirouse  until  victory  is  yours.  Have 
you  been  as  faithful  and  as  earnest  with  the  parents  of  your  pupils  as  you 
should?  Will  not  the  old  maxim  apply  to  some  extent  to  you — 'Physician, 
heal  thyself  ?  If  so,  redeem  your  calling  by  doing  your  whole  duty  in  future, 
and  let  Adams  county  stand  first,  educationally,  in  the  Prairie  State. 

Here  I  am,  after  a  long  and  jolting  ride,  safely  deposited  in  the  hotel  in 
Vandalia,  county-seat  of  Fayette  county.  This  town,  although  it  bespeaks  past 
prosperity  through  its  dilapidated  buildings,  is  again  renewing  somewhat  its 
former  growth.  The  old  State-House  is  to  be  enlarged  and  refinished  for  a 
County  Court-House.  A  large  two-story  brick  building  is  to  be  completed  for 
a  Union  School  this  Spring.  The  walls  are  up  and  the  roof  already  on.  Friend 
Jenkins,  with  an  assistant,  is  the  only  pedagogue  now  in  the  field.  They  are 
laboring  with  good  will  and  in  earnest.  Number  of  pupils  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 
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Mt.  Vernon. —  From  Vaudalia  I  went  to  Mt.  Vernon,  county-seat  of  JeflFer- 
son  county.  Professor  Leaton  is  still  at  the  educational  helm  here.  His 
school  numbers  about  two  hundred.  The  citizens  of  this  place  exhibit  much 
interest  and  good  taste  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  public  buildings.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  riding  from  Ashley  Station  in  company  with  Governor 
Casey,  who  in  1828  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  From 
him  I  learned  many  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this 
State  —  he  having  lived  in  it  over  forty  years — one  of  which  I  will  relate. 
In  the  year  1819,  some  eight  or  ten  collected  together  and  erected,  in  a  few 
days,  the  first  school-house  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  It  was  located  on  a  hill- 
side. Soon  after  they  had  commenced  school,  a  number  of  rattlesnakes  made 
their  appearance  and  became  altogether  too  neighborly.  They  even  dared  to 
show  their  heads,  tongues  and  teeth  in  the  crevices  between  the  logs  in  the 
walls.  They  finally  became  so  numerous  that  the  children  had  to  fight  their 
way  in  going  to  and  from  the  house.  The  Governor  one  day  having  a  logging- 
bee  finished  before  night,  the  company  then  took  their  hoes,  shovels,  iron 
bars,  etc.,  and  went  over  to  the  school-house  to  pitch  battle  with  the  snakes. 
Seeing  some  run  into  holes  in  the  ground,  they  took  oflt"  their  coats,  went  to 
work,  and  pursued  these  ground  monsters  to  their  den.  They  continued  to 
labor  until  darkness  compelled  them  to  desist,  but  in  the  morning  they  again 
renewed  their  work,  and  dug  out  seven  hundred  and  fifty  large  snakes,  which 
they  heaped  up  into  three  piles  with  some  dry  tinder  and  burned.  In  the  den 
many  bones  of  different  kinds  of  animals  and  old  snake-skins  were  found. 
The  Governor  related  many  hunting  adventures  with  the  deer,  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  the  catamount  and  the  panther,  which  space  will  not  permit  me  to  record. 

Salem  Schools. — The  schools  in  this  town  are  two.  One  numbers  one  hund- 
red pupils,  is  kept  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr. 
Skilling,  who  has  been  in  the  field  eighteen  years.  His  wife,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic,  earnest,  live  teachers  that  we  had  in  our  State,  fell  a  victim  to 
her  zeal  and  labors  last  fall,  and  has  left  him  to  mourn  her  loss.  Though  she 
is  dead,  she  lives  in  the  affections  of  her  pupils.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  her, 
as  it  was  of  the  heroic  Dkummond,  that  she  died  at  her  post.  Rev.  Mr. 
Carrington  has  charge  of  the  other  school,  which  is  called  the  '  Southern  Illi- 
nois Female  Seminary '.  It  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  numbering 
about  two  hundred. 

School  at  Carlyle. —  Mr.  Wm.  Cary  has  charge  of  the  school  in  this  place. 
Taking  into  account  the  situation  of  the  school  when  he  commenced  teaching, 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  improvement  he  has  made,  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  but  also  in  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  education  of  the  children 
has  been  too  much  neglected  During  the  last  year,  Mr.  Cary,  directly  from 
the  Academic  Halls  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  set  the  ball  in  motion,  which,  if 
continued,  must  tell  for  the  good  of  the  children  and  citizens  of  this  place. 

McKendree  College. —  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  this  in- 
stitution much  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  Though  it  has  been  favored 
with  greater  numbers,  it  has  not  been  free  from  adversity.     Fire  first  con- 
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sumed  the  chapel;  soon  after,  sickness,  in  the  form  of  typhoid  fever,  snatched 
one  and  then  another  away,  until  six  or  eight  were  laid  in  (he  grave.  Among 
the  number  were  four  of  the  loved  ones  of  Dr.  Akeks,  the  President  of  the  in- 
stitution. Thus  the  student  escapes  not  the  monster  Death.  Professors  Da- 
vis, Jones  and  T.Iore,  and  Tutor  Jones  are  still  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, laboring  hard  and  earnestly  for  the  promotion  of  all  educational  interests. 
There  are  two  societies  connected  with  the  college,  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. They  have  both  expended  about  eight  hundred  dollars  the  past  year 
in  refurnishing  their  rooms.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  each 
is  about  eleven  hundred.  May  the  Platonian  and  Philosophian  Societies  long 
exist  for  good,  and  around  them  may  ties  of  the  strongest  affection  gather  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  in  the  distant  future  may  call  McKendree  College 
their  alma  mater.  D.  w. 

St.  Louis,  Slay  9, 1857. 
The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  closed  its  session  last  evening 
at  half-past  ten.  It  was  opened  formally  on  Wednesday  evening  by  an  address 
from  its  President,  Rev.  W.  T.  LrcKV,  of  Fayette.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  about  two  hundred  and  tifty,  and  the  proceedings  were  marked  with  much 
interest  and  life.  One  thousand  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  establishment 
of  the  3Iissouri  Teacher,  and  a  Board  of  Publication  appointed  who  will  make 
it  live.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  support  of  an  Agent  of 
the  Association,  who  will  take  the  field  next  Monday  ;  and  when  I  add  that  Mr. 
Wm.  S.  Baker,  the  coadjutor  of  Barnard  and  Mann  and  others,  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  the  agent,  I  need  not  say  the  work  will  be  done 
and  well  done.  The  meeting  was  a  good  one  in  every  respect,  and  showed 
that  if  there  are  live  teachers  east  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  liver  ones  west 
of  it.  Our  State  Association  was  represented  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Post,  of  Carbon- 
dale  ;  Mr.  Haskell,  of  Canton;  Mr.  Lee,  of  Alton,  and  your  servant  —  who 
were  most  cordially  welcomed.  CORKESPOXDIXG  SECRETARY. 

Southern  Illinois. —  I  will  send  you  a  few  more  words  of  encouragement 
from  South  Illinois.  The  Preparatory  Department  of  Carbond.\le  College 
has  been  commenced  —  Professor  AVilliam  SHERirr,  Principal.  Many  an  in- 
fant has  grown  to  be  a  great  man.  "Nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  success", 
said  Prince  Talleyrand.  The  Examination  of  the  Marion  School,  taught  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scurlock  together  with  Miss  Dole,  was  thorough,  and  to  my  mind  sat- 
isfactory. The  Exhibition  passed  off  with  e'claf,  the  court-house  being  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Post,  Rev. 
S.  H.  Bundt,  and  B.  G.  Roots,  Esquire.  Copies  were  requested  for  publica- 
tion. A  County  Association  was  organized,  with  a  large  number  of  members 
—  Hon.  Willis  Allen,  President;  W.  R.  Scuelock,  Secretary.  Mr.  Swin- 
dell, the  County  Commissioner,  with  other  friends  of  the  cause,  is  doing  a 
great  and  glorious  work  for  'Old  AVilliamson'.  Both  of  the  district  schools 
in  Carbondale  are  in  successful  operation.  Our  friend  Mr.  Roots  says  in  the 
Carbondale  Transcript  that  we  have  the  best  district  schools  he  has  ever  visit- 
ed, either  in  the  East  or  the  West.     We  all  know  he  is  no  flatterer.     Professor 
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"Wrigut,  a  short  time  ago,  addressed  the  people  of  New  Duquoin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Union  or  Graded  School.  The  school-house  was  tilled  with  an  at- 
tentive, intelligent  congregation,  who  were  pleased  with  his  views,  ilis  ad- 
dress will  lead  to  action — 'noble,  godlike  action'.  The  citizens  of  that  vill- 
age are  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

I  have  recently  visited  Richview,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  There  is 
great  zeal  manifested  there  for  a  first-class  Graded  School.  The  Railroad 
Company,  with  commendabk  liberality,  to  compromise  the  rival  feeling  that 
has  existed  to  some  extent  between  the  'old  town'  and  the  'station',  has  do- 
nated seventy-six  lots,  worth  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  for 
school  purposes.  Mr.  Spooxer  and  other  earnest  men  are  doing  their  duty 
faithfully  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hdntixg  are  teaching  with  acceptance  and 
success  in  the  'old  town',  and  ]\Iiss  Bouwell  with  zeal  and  devotion  at  the 
•station'.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Si'OONEr  that  Professor  Dexney's  Union 
School  at  Nashville  is  prosperous,  numbering  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.     I  have  also  obtained  a  favorable  report  of  the  Seminary  at  Salem. 

At  Centralia  a  good  common  school  is  in  operation,  and  I  learned  that  a  sem- 
inary will  shortly  be  built. 

Miss  CiiAMBERLis,  of  Mount  Vernon,  is  as  active  and  etficient  as  ever  in  her 
laborious,  useful  calling.  Rev.  B.  F.  Cochran,  of  DeSoto,  the  next  village 
to  Carbondale  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  is  stirring  up  the  good  people 
there  to  a  due  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  educational  matters. 
By  the  way,  the  beautiful  new  school-house  at  Anna,  Jonesboro  Station,  has 
been  lately  destroyed  by  fire  —  quite  a  heavy  loss  to  that  thriving  town. 


Xkw  Youk,  March  20,  lSo7. 

Brother  Hovey  :  A  printer's  blunder  in  the  October  number  of  your  last 
volume*  makes  me  commit  one  of  the  greatest  discourtesies.  I  will  quote  as 
you  have  it,  and  then  requote,  correcting  the  punctuation.     Seepage  288. 

"Prof.  Phinney,  bustling  and  good-humored,  Flagg,  C.  B.  Smith,  Clark, 
Kelly,  etc.,  all  oi  iheva  professors.  I  notice,  the  ladies  perhaps  excepted,  all 
contributed  their  endeavors  to  enliven  the  entertainment." 

Now  is  not  that  barbarous  ? 

Amended:  "  Prof.  Phinney,  bustling  and  good-humored,  Flagg,  C.  B.  Smith, 
Clark,  Kelly,  etc.  —  all  of  ih^m  jxrofessors,  I  notice,  the  ladies  perhaps  ex- 
cepted.    All  contributed  their  endeavors  to  enliven  the  entertainment." 

Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  would-be  deferential  man  thus  transformed  by  a  bad 
punctuation  into  a  very  Vandal.  I  would  not,  for  a  world,  have  been  guilty 
of  such  a  libel  against  the  ladies  whom,  at  the  Whitesides  Teachers'  Institute, 
I  had  the  honor  of  having  for  a  constituency.  The  calm  reproof  of  a  Mc- 
Clave,  the  silent  reproach  of  a  Dickey,  the  scorn  of  a  Roy,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  glowing  ire  of  a  Melvyn,  I  have  not  the  firmness  to  withstand  in  a 
cause  so  unrighteous.  a.  w. 

*  In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  would  state  that  the  luunUer  oi  tlie  TfacUer  referred  to  was  printej 
after  our  office  was  destroyed  by  fire,  at  an  office  with  which  we  had  no  connection,  and  that  the 
work  was  not  done  under  our  supervision.— PuWw/zerA'. 
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CIRCULAR    F1103I    TIIi::    DEPATITMEXT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


©.■JPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC  INSTRICTIOX,  "| 

UpHvgfield,  Illinois,  May  1, 1S57.    j 

The  eighth  section  of  the  School  Law,  approved  February  16,  1857,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  and  expedient  to  carry  into  full  eiFect 
the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  and  also  to  explain,  interpret  and  determine 
to  all  school  commissioners,  directors,  township  and  other  school  officers,  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  their  several  duties  enjoined 
thereby.  In  compliance  Avith  the  above  obligation,  the  following  explanations 
and  interpretations  of  the  act  now  in  force  are  given. 

I  11.  The  authority  conferred  upon  this  Department  to  withhold  the  public 
funds  from  any  district  in  which  a  school  shall  not  have  been  kept  according 
to  law  for  six  montlis  next  preceding  that  in  which  demand  is  made  for  pay- 
ment, will  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  undersigned ;  and  all  school  trustees 
and  township  treasurers  are  hereby  required  to  reject  the  schedules  from  all 
districts  whicli  may  be  presented  either  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  or  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  in  which  there  shall  not  have  been  kept  a  school  according  to  law 
for  six  months  during  the  school-year  ending  October  1,  1857.- 

This  rule  would  have  bien  enforced  at  the  folloAving  October  distribution, 
had  not  my  predecessor  decided,  in  a  circular  issued  from  this  Department  Oc- 
tober 18,  1856,  not  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  for  the  year 
ending  October  1, 1856.  The  funds  in  townships  where  schedules  may  be  re- 
jected for  the  foregoing  reason  will  be  distributed, upon  the  remaining  sched- 
ules as  if  no  such  rejected  schedules  had  been  presented. 

The  justice  and  propriety  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  above  rule  by 
this  Department  will,  it  is  thought,  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  the  follow- 
ing obligation,  imposed  upon  school  dii-ectors  in  section  forty-eight,  is  duly 
considered  : 

They  sliall  establisli  a  sufiiciont  number  of  common  soliools  for  the  eihjcation  of  every  individ- 
nal  person  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  in  their  respective  districts;  find  shall 
male  the  necessary  provision  for  continuing  such  schooU  in  operation  for  at  least  six  months  in  each 
year,  and  longer  ifpracticaUe. 

I  25.  The  first  election  of  trustees,  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  will  take 
place  on  the  second  Monday  in  October,  1857,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

^  30.  In  case  there  are  no  trustees  in  a  township,  then  the  township  treas- 
urer should  give  the  notice  of  election  ;  and  in  case  there  is  no  township 
treasurer,  then  the  county  clerk  should  give  the  notice  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion twenty-five. 

§  33.  This  section  provides  'that  school  districts  may  be  formed  out  of  two 
or  more  townships  or  fractional  townships  ;  in  which  case  the  trustees  of  the 
schools  of  the  townships  interested  shall  act  in  conjunction  in  the  formation 
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of  such  district'.  A  district  thus  formed  as  above  can  only  be  altered  or 
changed  by  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  townships  or  parts  of  town- 
ships composing  such  district. 

g  34.  The  following  clause  in  section  thirty-four,  viz :  '  the  funds  from 
taxes  levied  by  the  directors  for  the  purpose  of  paying  teachers',  is  declared 
a  nullity,  as  it  plainly  conflicts  with  the  general  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
law.  School  trustees  will  therefore  omit  the  above  item  in  making  their  semi- 
annual computation  for  the  payment  of  schedules,  as  all  taxes  levied  by  school 
directors  are  to  be  paid  out  only  on  the  order  of  said  directors.  [See  section 
sixty-scven.'\ 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  trustees  shall  set  apart  such  amount  as 
a  majority  of  the  directors  in  any  township  may  by  petition  request  for  the 
support  of  summer  schools.  The  balance  they  are  to  'apportion  on  the  sever- 
al schedules  certified  and  returned  from  each  school  in  the  township  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  certified  on  siich  schedules, 
respectively,  to  have  been  taught  since  the  last  regular  return-day  fixed  by 
the  act  or  trustees  for  the  return  of  schedules '. 

No  little  misunderstanding,-  and  consequent  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  has 
arisen  between  school  trustees  and  directors  from  the  want  of  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  powers  conferred  upon  boards  of  trustees  by  this  section.  School 
trustees,  under  the  act  of  1855,  were  to  apportion  the  money  on  hand,  and 
subject  to  distribution,  upon  the  schedules  returned  to  them  according  to  law, 
in  proportion  to  the  grand  total  number  of  days  certified  to  have  been  taught 
since  the  last  regular  return-day  ;  and  then  if  there  were  any  schedules  which 
were  not  wholly  paid,  and  any  funds  on  hand  subject  to  distribution,  the  said 
funds  were  to  be  reapportioned  upon  the  remaining  unpaid  schedules,  until 
the  funds  were  exhausted,  when  the  trustees  were  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
township  to  pay  the  balance  due  upon  the  schedules.  A  large  number  of  cases 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Department  where  boards  of  trustees  have 
assumed  the  unwari-anted  prerogative  of  judging  of  the  amount  per  month 
which  boards  of  directors  ought  to  pay  to  teachers,  and  have  refused  to  pay 
the  amounts  certified  by  the  directors  to  be  due  upon  schedules.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  though  the  abuse  of  the  power  conferred  upon  direct- 
ors has  undoubtedly  been  frequent,  they  -were  nevertheless  made  the  sole 
judges,  by  law,  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  teachers,  and  the 
trustees  had  no  power  to  go  behind  a  schedule  to  inquire  into  its  items,  but 
were  bound  to  pay  the  amount  certified  by  the  directors  to  be  due,  including 
also  the  teacher's  board,  if  the  directors  saw  fit  to  include  it.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  old  law  is  given  here  more  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some 
outstanding  cases  of  this  kind  which  still  remain  unadjusted,  s|;id  which  will 
have  to  be  settled  according  to  the  views  herein  contained,  than  from  any  ap- 
plication it  will  have  to  the  act  now  in  force ;  as  the  latter  expressly  provides 
that  each  district  shall  pay  the  balance  due  its  teachers  after  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  funds  subject  to  distribution  upon  the  schedules  in  the  township 
shall  have  been  made. 

This  section  farther  provides  that,  if  the  amount  apportioned  upon  any 
schedule  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  same,  the  balance  shall  be  held  '  sub- 
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ject  to  the  order  of  the  directors  of  the  proper  district,  to  be  applied  by  them 
to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  their  respectiTe  districts'. 

§  35.  This  section  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Union  Schools,  and  for 
transferring  pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
consent  of  the  directors  of  all  the  districts  concerned.  It  is  held  that  verbal 
consent  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If,  however,  any  board  of  directors,  for  any 
reason,  shall  object  to  any  scholars  coming  from  another  district  attending 
any  school,  they  must  make  their  objection  known  to  the  teacher  in  writing. 
A  mere  verbal  objection  will  not  be  a  sufiBcient  ground  for  the  discharge  of 
such  scholars  by  the  teacher.     [Sec  Acts  of  1851,  j).  128.] 

Scholars  attending  school  in  any  otfier  district  than  the  one  in  which  they 
reside  are  Entitled  to  their  distributive  portion  of  the  public  school-funds,  even 
thoiigh  no  school  may  have  been  kept  according  to  law  in  the  district  in  which 
they  reside. 

I  3G.  Article  four  in  section  thirty-six  requires  the  boaixl  of  trustees  of 
each  township  to  report  the  number  of  persons  in  their  respective  townships 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  October, 
biennially,  giving  each  year  sepaeatelt.  In  order  to  do  this  correctly,  an 
ANNUAL  enumeration  must  be  taken. 

§  39.   This  section  provides  that : 

"When  an}'  two  or  more  districts  shall  be  consolidated  into  one,  the  new  district  shall  own  all 
the  corporate  property  of  the  several  districts ;  and  when  a  district  shall  be  divided,  or  a  portion 
set  off  to  another  district,  the  funds,  property,  or  the  income  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  belonging 
to  such  district  shall  be  distributed  or  adjusted  among  the  several  parts  by  the  trustees  of  the 
town  or  towns  to  which  such  district  belongs,  and  in  a  just  and  eqviitable  manner. 

The  constant  changes  and  fluctuations  to  which  school-districts  in  a  new 
country  are  subject  render  the  insertion  of  a  clause  like  the  above  into  the 
school-law,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  success  of  a  Free-School 
system.  Heretofore,  in  dividing  school  districts  no  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  taxes  which  may  have  been  assessed 
before  such  division,  or  of  the  property  of  the  old  district  among  the  new 
districts  which  may  be  formed  out  of  it. 

^  42.  Under  the  act  of  1855  any  person  might  hold  both  the  office  of  trustee 
and  director.  The  new  law  provides  that  '  no  person  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
a  director  and  a  trustee'.  Persons  holding  both  of  those  offices  will  either  re- 
sign one  of  them  (either  they  choose),  or  the  remaining  trustees  and  direct- 
ors will  order  a  new  election  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  law. 

I  44.  Section  forty-four  prescribes  the  time  and  mode  of  assessment  of  the 
entire  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  in  the  district  for  general 
school  purposes  during  the  ensuing  year,  in  which  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  furniture,  fuel  and  district  libraries  may  be  included. 

The  proviso  '  that  the  people  vote  the  same  as  hereinafter  expressed '  ap- 
pended to  this  section,  is  of  no  force,  as  there  is  no  after  provision  made  for 
taking  a  vote.     School  directors  will  therefore  proceed  as  if  no  such  clause 
were  contained  in  the  section. 
29 
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§  48.  Section  foi-ty-eight  authorizes  the  board  of  directors  of  any  district 
to  pui'chase  school-disti-ict  libraries  and  apparatus,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  any 
surplus  moneys  which  may  belong  to  any  district  and  remain  unexpended  in 
the  hands  of  any  township  treasurer,  subject  to  the  draft  of  any  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  out  of  the  tax-funds  of  the  district.  In  payment  for  libraries,  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  district  may  give  an  order  on  the  township  treasurer 
to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  months  (say  two,  four, 
six  or  more  months  after  date),  according  to  the  lapse  of  time  which  may  in- 
tervene before  the  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  said  library  shall 
have  been  collected  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer. 

The  indorsement  of  the  party  to  whom  such  order  is  given  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  receipt  to  the  township  treasurer,  as  required  by  sec^on  sixty- 
seven. 

The  directors  of  any  district  are  authorized  to  purchase  a  library  without 
submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  following  remarkable  provision  closes  section  forty-eight — remarkable 
as  well  for  the  ambiguity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  as  for  the 
wide  contrast  its  provisions  aiford  to  the  unlimited  power  heretofore  conferred 
upon  school  directors : 

No  school  site  shall  be  purchased  or  changed  'without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  vot- 
ers of  any  district  at  an  election ;  in  which  case  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  same  maniwr  and  for 
the  same  number  of  days  as  is  required  for  the  election  of  directors,  cither  by  the  directors  or  at 
least  ten  legal  voters  of  the  district:  provided,  however,  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  elec- 
tion is  not  obtained  for  any  site,  the  directors  shall  have  povrer  to  locate  and  build  a  school-house 
which  shall  not  cost  over  the  sura  of  one  thousand  dollars ;  nor  shall  the  directors  have  power  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  terms  of  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months 
in  each  year,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school-house  to  cost  over  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  election.  The  notice  shall  state 
the  questions  to  be  decided  at  said  i ' 


The  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  in  the  language  of  the  above  clause  has  al- 
ready greatly  embarrassed  a  large  number  of  the  school  officers  of  the  State, 
and-  nearly  overwhelmed  this  Department  with  correspondence  calling  for  ex- 
planations and  interpretations.  The  clause  is  clearly  susceptible  of  two  con- 
structions: one  of  which  is,  that  no  school-house  can  be  built  without  taking 
a  vote  of  the  people  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  any  board  of  school  directors  may 
build  a  house  which  does  not  cost  over  $1000  without  taking  such  vote.  The 
latter  interpretation  is  the  one  given  by  this  Department,  and,  itmay  be  added, 
more  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  the  intention  of  those  who  adopted  it 
than  from  any  positive  construction  of  which  the  clause  itself  is  susceptible. 
In  case  of  a  vote  being  taken,  a  majority  of  those  voting  at  an  election  will  de- 
termine the  questions  to  be  decided. 

§  50.  The  law  provides  that  all  teachers  of  public  schools  shall  be  qualified 
to  teach  certain  branches  therein  enumerated,  but  does  not  exclude  the  higher 
English  bi-anches,  nor  the  languages,  from  being  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  teach  them.  No  school  officer  is  there- 
fore authorized  to  withhold  any  public  money  from  the  payment  of  any  teach- 
er's schedule  because  such  teacher  may  have  taught  any  other  branches  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  law  :  provided,  always,  that  the  school  is  kept  as  a 
public  school,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  school  directors. 

^  54.  School  trustees  are  required  by  law  to  apportion  the  public  money 
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upon  the  schedules  of  their  townships  as  often  as  once  in  six  monthf5,  viz :  on 
the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October.  They  may,  however,  if  they  shall 
deem  the  same  advisable,  or  shall  be  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  township,  make  an  apportionment  upon  the  schedules  at  any 
time  between  the  dates  specified  by  law :  provided,  that  due  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  directors  of  all  the  districts  in  the  township,  so  that  the  sched- 
ules of  all  such  districts  may  be  made  out  and  handed  in  before  such  appor- 
tionment is  made.  Teachers  are  not  unfrequently  very  greatly  inconvenienced 
for  the  Avant  of  their  pay,  having  to  wait,  in  some  instances,  for  months  be- 
fore the  semi-annual  apportionments  are  made  to  receive  their  compensation. 
This  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  boards  of  trustees,  as  above  stated,  will  very  materially  obviate  all  just 
cause  of  complaint.  The  undersigned  regrets  to  be  compelled  to  remark,  in 
this  connection,  that,  while  the  success  of  our  Free-School  System — popular  as 
it  may  be  among  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  destined,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  if  properly  fostered,  to  place  our  beloved  Illinois  in  the  front 
rank  of  that  bright  sisterhood  of  States  which  has  already  commanded  the 
universal  admiration  of  mankind — is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  (than  whom  no  nobler  nor  abler  body  of  men  of  their  profession 
.can  be  found  in  any  State  in  the  Union),  the  law  is  singularly  oblivious  to  all 
LEGAL  rights  pertaining  to  them  and  all  modes  of  redress  for  their  grievances. 
This  fact  is  extremely  to  be  regretted,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  better  sug- 
gestion, and  as  the  mode  most  likely  to  insure  them  against  undue  delay  or 
other  inconvenience  in  receiving  their  pay,  teachers  are  recommended  to  make 
written  contracts  with  the  directors  at  the  time  of  engaging  to  teach,  stipula- 
ting all  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  and  making  the  directors 
PERSONALLY  liable  for  any  failure  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  ofi&cial  duties. 


An  administrator  living  in  a  different  district  from  the  one  in  which  the 
property  upon  which  he  administers  is  situated  should  list  the  property  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  held  that  property  does  not  attach  by 
construction  of  law  to  the  domicil  of  the  administrator,  and  hence  is  not  taxa- 
ble for  school  purposes  in  the  district  in  which  he  may  reside,  but  in  the  one 
in  which  the  property  is  situated. 

The  determination  of  the  public  printers  not  to  publish  the  school  law  until 
the  whole  of  the  other  public  acts  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislat- 
ure had  first  been  published  was  as  unexpected  to  this  Department  as  it  has 
been  sorely  perplexing  to  the  thirty-four  thousand  school  oflBicers  of  the  State. 
The  utmost  effort  was  made  by  the  undersigned  to  secure  an  early  publica- 
tion, but  without  success. 

School  commissioners,  and  others,  will  render  an  essential  service  to  this 
Department  by  securing  the  publication  of  this  circular  in  the  county  papers 
of  their  respective  counties. 

The  undersigned,  assisted  by  a  number  of  competent  judges,  has  selected  a 
series  of  books,  to  be  styled  the  'Illinois  District-School  Library',  which  he 
would  embrace  the  present  occasion  to  earnestly  recommend  to  school  direct- 
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ors  and  others  foi-  adoption  in  the  various  school-districts  throughout  the 
State.  The  list  comprises  the  best  works  upon  history,  biography,  science, 
travels,  miscellany,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  has  been  selected  with  tlie  greatest 
care  and  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  an  agricultural 
State.  The  books  upon  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  have  been  selected  by 
the  leading  friends  of  those  great  interests,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  will 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

I  would  also  heartily  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher,  a  montlily  education- 
al periodical,  published  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  all  teachers,  school  oflficers,  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.  The  Teacher  contains  monthly 
contributions  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  educational  men  of  the  State,  is  the 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  will  contain  monthly  summaries  of 
the  decisions  rendered  by  this  Department,  has  confessedly  the  richest  educa- 
tional 'Editors'  Table'  served  up  in  the  land,  and  a  variety  of  other  attrac- 
tions which  render  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  all  friends  of  education.  Address 
C.  E.  HovEY.  Resident  Editor,  Peoria,  Illinois,  inclosing  one  dollar. 

W3I.  H.  POWELL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Died  —  In  Princeton,  April  23,  1857,  Rev.  Aarox  B.  Church,  aged  59  years. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Church  the  whole  community  sustaina  a  loss,  particularly  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation—  of  free  public  schools.  He  labored  for  the  cause  when,  to  a  great  extent,  it  was  unpop- 
ular, and  he  accomplished  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education.  Ho  was  eminently  the 
friend  oi rigid.  He  did  not  seek  applause  or  popular  favor;  he  looked  for  his  reward  in  an  ap- 
proving conscience.  He  raised  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  taught  the  doctrine  that  a  good 
teacher  was  a  pearl,  not  to  be  bought  without  price.  He  was  liberal,  whole-souled,  generous.  \o 
teacher  ever  found  him  otherwise  than  a  warm  friend,  ever  ready  to  counsel  and  assist.  What  is 
somewhat  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  more  he  did  for  the  cause  the  more  he  became  interest- 
ed, the  greater  his  efforts.  His  whole  soul  was  in  the  work;  and  when  scarcely  able  to  sit  up.all 
day,  we  see  him  gathered  with  tlie  teachers  at  their  annual  meeting,  in  Chicago,  giving,  as  it 
were,  the  last  of  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  education.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  faith- 
ful ;  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  thirty  years,  he  was  stern,  consistent,  and  earnest ;  as  a  school 
oflScer,  he  carefully  considered  the  true  interest  of  the  scholars,  and  acted  accordingly.  In  short, 
he  was  the  man  for  the  place.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  respected  and  loved.  'T  is  said  my  friend  had 
faults :  let  him  who  has  none  censure  them.    The  Master  has  said.  Come  up  hither. 

Though  Mr.  Church  had  not  reached  the  ripe  ago  of  threc-scorc-and-tcn,  yet  a  life  of  constant 
labor  had  made  him  prematurely  old.    We  might  say  of  him,  with  the  poet  — 

"  And  I  am  glad  th.at  lie  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward ; 
Nor  deem  that  kindly  Nature  did  him  wrong 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 
When  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dim  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die."  J.  a.  s. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE     0  F  P  R IM  A  R  Y    INSTRUCTION. 


It  can  not  be  contradicted  that  every  instruction  ought  to  be  adapted 
to  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  who  receives  it,  and  that  if  not 
it  can  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  him.  The  primary  instruction,  therefore, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  mind  of  such  children  as  have  never  been  in- 
structed, and  are  now  sent  to  school  in  that  state  of  mind  whieh  has  got 
its  formation  in  the  course  of  life  they  have  led  from  their  birth  up  to 
their  present  age.  In  this  state  of  the  mind  they  are  not  prepared  for 
the  act  of  studying, — ^just  this  preparation  is  what  is  expected  for  them 
from  the  primary  instruction.  All  our  common  schools  are  understood 
to  be  primary  schools,  and  necessarily  ought  to  be,  for  all  children  are 
sent  there  for  their  first  learning.  The  importance  of  this  first  learning 
is  obvious  to  every  body  who  will  consider  that  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done  the  mind  of  almost  every  child  receives  a  certain  shape, 
which  in  most  cases  will  last  and  will  decide  the  being  and  character 
of  the  individual. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  and  defining  the  importance  and  the  aim 
of  the  instruction  in  primary  schools,  I  premise  the  following  principles, 
the  truth  of  which,  I  have  no  d6ubt,  will  not  meet  with  any  objec- 
tion: 

1.  Every  child  is  born  in  a  state  or  being  of  certain  bodily  and  men- 
tal dispositions;  bodily  sound  or  sick;  mentally  with  certain  germs  for 
certain  faculties,  which  may  or  may  not  be  developed. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  child  at  his 
birth,  in  his  childhood  and  the  ensuing  years,  in  which  the  forming  of 
the  individual  character  is  taking  place,  in  connection  with  the  said 
dispositions,  is  the  only  and  real  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  individ- 
ual character. 

3.  As  the  body  does  not  grow  and  is  not  developed  by  addition  to 
the  outside,  but  by  food,  which  by  the  power  of  the  body's  organization 
is  changed  into  the  body  itself  and  so  makes  it  grow;  so  the  mind 
does  not  grow  and  is  not  developed  by  the  impressions  it  receives  from 
the  surrounding  world,  but  these  impressions  are  the  food,  which,  by 
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the  power  of  its  organization,  the  mind,  in  reflecting  upon,  makes  use 
of  for  its  development  and  progress. 

These  principles  should  decide  the  way  in  which  children  ought  to 
be  treated  and  cared  for  in  the  first  stage  of  life,  while  under  the  sole 
care  of  their  parents,  which  way,  though  very  seldom  by  reflection  but 
the  oftener  by  the  love  of  a  pious  heart,  is  known  and  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed by  every  good,  conscientious  parent, —  but  frequently  enough 
awfully  neglected  by  careless  and  inditterent  parents,  who  do  not  mind 
the  responsibility  increasing  with  every  new  descendant.  These  prin- 
ciples should  farther  decide  the  mode  of  language  and  behavior  of  every 
person  of  ripe  years  in  the  presence  of  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
children.  And,  finally,  these  principles  should  decide,  besides  the 
mode  the  teacher  ought  to  adopt  and  to  follow  in  the  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  also,  the  method  to  he  emploi/ed  in  the  fiist  or  primary  in- 
struction, Avhich  now,  omitting  all  other  reflections,  I  make  the  only 
subject  of  this  consideration. 

"The  mind  does  not  grow  and  is  not  developed  by  the  impressions 
it  receives  from  the  surrounding  world,  but  these  impressions  are  the 
food,  which,  by  the  power  of  its  organization,  the  mind,  in  reflecting 
upon,  makes  use  of  for  its  development  and  progress."  In  rejiccting 
iqwn!  that  is,  hij  its  activity. 

Consider  how  active  the  mind  of  a  child  must  have  been  in  that 
short  space  of  time  from  his  birth  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  qualified 
to  be  sent  to  school  —  in  the  short  space  of  about  six  years, —  while 
nothing  but  these  impressions  assisted  him.  The  world,  as  far  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  has  become  a  fixed  image  in  his  mind;  by  the  activity 
of  his  mind  he  has  received  the  various  objects  presented  to  his  senses, 
has  reflected  upon  them,  has  compared,  distinguished,  etc.,  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  an  innumerable  mass  of  the  infinite  number  of  things 
constituting  the  world,  which  now  is  represented  in  his  con.sciousnes3 
as  a  fixed  fact  —  and,  more  than  that,  has  separated  himself  from  this 
world,  and  calling  himself  'I',  proves  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  indi- 
viduality—  the  first  step  to  immortality.  But  is  this  all  ?  Has  he  not  got, 
besides  the  representation  of  the  world  and  of  himself  in  his  conscious- 
ness, the  power  of  language?  Can  he  not  communicate  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  his  wants,  etc.  ?  And  what  activity  was  required  to  ac- 
complish this !  He  by  his  activity  and  reflection  has  brought  under 
the  control  of  his  mind  not  only  the  things,  their  number,  qualities, 
being,  actions,  etc.,  but  also  the  names  of  all  these,  and,  in  addition, 
has  seized  on  the  rules  how  to  place,  to  combine,  to  alter  these  names 
for  the  purpose  of  communication — he  can  not  speak  without  really 
being  a  grammarian. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  mind  of  our  children  when  they  are  first  sent 
to  school;  this  state  they  have  attained  to  according  to  the  organization 
of  their  mind  by  God's  creation  —  God  was  their  teacher  till  now. 
Shall  God  cease  from  teaching  as  soon  as  man  undertakes  to,  what  is 
called,  'teach',  as  soon  as  a  child  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  school- 
teacher? The  answer  to  this  question  must  decide  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  the  first  or  primary  instruction.     As  certainly  as  God  has 
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traced  this  way  for  the  development  of  the  mind,  so  certainly  the 
teacher  should  follow  it  in  his  method.  The  organization  of  the  child's 
mind  is  not  altered  when  sent  to  school;  it  remains  the  same.  And 
as  God  was  the  teacher  of  the  child  till  now,  so  he  will  remain  his 
teacher,  and  the  school-teacher  ought  to  be  his  assistant,  whose  only 
endeavor  and  skill  ought  to  consist  in  procuring  the  objects  and  in 
laying  them  before  the  child,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  forced  upon 
the  child's  mind,  and  so  interrupting  and  impeding  its  natural  activity, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  to  the  mind  to  he  active,  reflect  upon, 
and  so,  hjj  this  reflective  activity,  to  develop  itself. 

Is  this  the  way  we  pursue,  is  this  the  method  we  employ  in  our 
common  schools?  No,  it  is  not,  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  teaching 
in  our  common  schools,  from  the  A,  B,  C,  or  the  letters,  through 
spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  all  the  branches,  is  generally  nothing 
but  a  crowding  into  the  memory  —  and  so  the  gold  grains  germin- 
ating in  the  bosom  of  a  sound  fruit,  which,  if  they  had  been  left  to 
the  influence  of  God's  air  and  his  sunshine,  would  have  developed  and 
grown  and  become  a  proud  tree,  proclaiming  God's  might  and  glory, 
offering  its  shade  and  golden  fruits  to  mankind, —  are  thus  covered, 
pressed  down  and  buried  by  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge  got  by 
memory.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  thousands  and  thousands  who 
have  been  trained  by  this  historical  or  mnemonic  method,  and  who  if 
trained  in  the  natural  way  would  excel  among  us  and  be  eminent  men, 
while  now  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd. 

If  the  second  principle  (premised  above)  be  true,  "that  the  influence 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  child  while  forming  his  character 
is  the  only  and  real  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  individual  character," 
we  must  admit  that  by  a  method  claiming  only  the  mnemonic  activity 
of  the  mind  its  creative  power,  the  source  of  independent  ideas,  is 
neglected  and  suppressed,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  ^for  truth' 
the  pupils  trained  in  this  way  will  have  to  apply  to  memory,  will 
lose  sight  of  the  connection  between  their  mind  and  God's  voice  and 
assistance  in  it,  and  will  have  no  truth  of  their  own,  but  will  acknow- 
ledge and  submit  to  the  truth  found  out  and  pronounced  by  others. 
This  will  be,  and  really  is,  the  fate  of  most  men  trained  in  the  way 
at  present  adopted  in  our  primary  schools;  —  of  most  men,  I  say,  why 
not  of  all?  Because  a  genius  will  break  all  bounds  set  by  man,  and  be- 
cause some  men  have  happened  to  be  sent  to  school  by  intervals  and  for 
a  short  time  only  —  where,  therefore,  they  have  got  no  real  learning  but 
just  an  idea  of  the  subject  of  learning,  which  afterward,  first  by  an 
unconscious  operation  of  their  mind,  then  by  an  impulse  for  and  in- 
spired with  a  love  of  improvement,  they  have  cultivated  by  the  activity 
of  their  mind  —  such  we  call  'self-made  men'. 

We  therefore  should  strive  for  a  method  of  teaching  that  would  set 
no  bounds  to  any  mind,  whether  a  genius  or  not,  so  that  every  mind 
might  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  faculties  it  is  endowed  with  by  the 
Creator.-  This  method  must  be  the  art:  To  lay  the  subject  of  teaching 
so  before  the  mind  of  the  jaiplh  as  to  rouse  their  reflection,  rna/ce  them 
active,  and  so  draiv  out  and  make  them  conscious  of  what  was  uncon- 
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sciousf^  hidden  in  their  mind.  Science  and  the  arts  are  not,  as  they 
may  appear  to  most  men,  a  fixed  fact,  attainable  only  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  favored  individuals, — no,  but  they  are  born  anew  with  every 
new  "generation,  and  the  germs  for  their  attainment  are  distributed 
among  the  individuals  of  manldnd  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  each; 
give  hiui  his  chance  and  he  will  enjoy  of  his  part,  not  only  to  his  own, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men  also. 

In  the  system  at  present  applied  in  our  common  schools,  hooks  are 
considered,  if  not  the  sole,  yet  at  least  the  most  essential  means  for  in- 
struction; these  books  the  pupils  have  to  learn  by  heart,  they  are 
forced  upon  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  who  have  to  study  ilie  books, 
but  not  the  subject  of  Avhich  they  treat — and,  I  am  afraid,  a  good 
many  of  our  good  children  are  in  the  same  position  with  that  poor 
Mexican  cazique,  who,  holding  the  Bible,  offered  to  him  by  a  priest  as 
containing  the  Christian  Goi),  to  his  ear  and  then  throwing  it  disdain- 
fully away,  said:  It  does  not  speak!  and  was  burnt  for  this  act; — so,  a 
good  many  of  our  children,  not  understanding  the  language  of  the 
book  they  are  studying,  and  getting  tired  of  the  mechanical  task,  throw 
the  book  away,  neglect  to  learn  their  lesson  —  and  are  whipped  for  it. 

By  far  the  most  of  our  school-books  I  know  of  are,  more  or  less,  cal- 
culated to  give  or  represent  systematically  the  whole  of  the  branch  of 
science  they  treat  on,  without  regard  to  primary  instruction.  These 
books  will  do  very  well  with  pupils  of  a  higher  grade,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  real  primary  school  education,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  know 
how  to  study;  but  they  will  not  do  with  pupils  receiving  the  first  in- 
struction in  any  of  the  branches;  these  pupils,  before  being  allowed  to 
study  the  book,  first  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  it  treats  on; 
and  this  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school,  and  should 
be  performed  in  the  way  or  by  the  method  above  intimated,  which  now 
I  will  try  to  characterize  more  distinctly,  and  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  minds  of  children  sent  to  school  for  their  first  learning  are  more 
or  less  in  the  state  above  described.  This  state,  though  not  that  of  an 
evident  consciousness,  not  produced  by  deliberaJc  retiection,  is  the 
product  of  intuition,  i.  e.,  of  the  unconscious  power  of  every  mind  to 
become  aware,  perceive,  combine,  compare,  etc.,  and  so  to  form  and  fix 
an  image,  idea,  thought,  or  what  name  we  may  give  it,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  the  nnnd.  In  this  way  the  mind  has  got  possession  of  the 
language,  or  the  foundation  for  singing,  reading,  grammar,  etc. ;  of  the 
number  (at  least  of  one  and  more  than  one),  or  the  foundation  for 
drawing,  writing,  geography,  geometry,  etc.;  of  events,  or  the  founda- 
tion for  history  in  all  its  connections,  —  and  the  task  of  the  primary 
insti'uction  is  to  cause  the  mind  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  it  has  pur- 
sued till  now,  with  the  only  difference,  that  while,  till  now,  the  subject 
for  reflection,  and  so  the  progress,  was  depending  upon  accidents,  the 
teacher  from  now  by  his  questions  will  have  to  force  the  mind,  without 
omitting  a  link,  systematically  to  reflect  and  to  combine,  and  so  to 
cause  it,  by  the  activity  of  reflection,  to  change  its  first  world,  the  result 
of  intuitive  perception,  by  and  by  into  a  world  of  conscious  knowledge, 
of  which  the  mind  itself  is  the  creator,  and  has  gained,  besides  the 
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subject,  the  power  of  creating — no,  lias  not  gained  this  power,  but  lias 
conserr.ed  it;  for  it  was  the  gift  by  which  it  had  received  its  first 
world,  and  which  it  has  brought  to  the  school  —  not  to  be  lost,  but  to 
be  strengthened  by  practice. 

If  we  succeed  in  taking  hold  of  such  a  method  of  training  as  will 
make,  not  the  subject  to  be  learned,  but  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  the  standard  of  its  endeavors,  what  will  be  the  consequences? 
Joyful  learning,  development  of  original  faculties  in  individuals, 
thorough  understanding  of  every  branch  pursued,  self-reliance,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment — in  short,  mentally-independent  individuals,  to 
whom  the  wide  held  of  knowledge  and  science  is  no  longer  a  labyrinth, 
as  they  hold  a  clue  to  it  in  a  thoroua;hly-disciplined  mind.  (Compare 
111.  Teacher,  Vol.  ii.  No.  1.     The  Purpose  of  Education,  by  B.  G.  N.) 

G.   B. 


THE     W  E  A  L  T  II     0  F     A 


The  maxim  that  the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  its  citizeus  is  scarcely 
more  trite  than  true.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  aphorism  means  more  than 
it  bears  upon  its  front.  If  we  press  it  to  its  logical  sequence,  we  shall 
find  that  it  makes  the  Avealth  of  a  state  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
developed  intellect  in  the  state;  that  its  ii-ea/z/i  consists  in  its  M/^e/Z/V/en^ 
citizens,  rather  than  as  generally  as  stated  above.  This,  although  as 
much  a  causc-and-effect  matter  as  the  most  palpable  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy  that  might  be  cited,  and  although  it  carries  with  it  the 
plainness  of  a  self-evident  proposition,  may  still  be  questioned  by  some, 
and  is,  now-a-days,  practically  ignored  by  many.  Though  we  have 
neither  space  nor  time,  now,  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  argument 
which  stretches  out  before  us,  we  shall,  yet,  present  a  few  thoughts 
which  seem  to  support  our  interpretation. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  wealth  ?  Is  the  gold  which  has,  for 
ages,  lain  mixed  with  Australian  or  Californian  sands,  wealth?  or  the 
fertility  which,  century  upon  century,  our  prairies  have  been  accumu- 
lating, in  itself  considered,  wealth?  Viewing  these  in  the  most  favora- 
ble light,  they  are  but  remote  or  secondary  means  of  wealth,  deriving 
their  importance  from  what  they  represent  and  from  the  superaddition 
of  human  labor.  Is  not  wealth  (from  iceal — R-eU)  rather,  as  the  word 
implies,  liappiness,  well-being,  individual  or  public?  And  is  it  not  clear 
that  man's  happiness  and  well-being  can  only  flow  from  the  right  use  of 
all  his  powers  and  faculties?     And  can  man  safely  say  —  can  he  say  at 
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all  —  that  he  rishtly  uses  these,  unless  he  knows  their  nature;  unless 
lie  enlightens  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  objects  Avhere- 
on,  he  may  most  advantageously  exercise  them. 

Again:  What  an  idea  is  involved  in  the  word  cithcn!  A  person 
possessing  the  rights  and  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  freeman 
—  a  stafesman,  as  the  word  primarily  implies,  and  as  it  meant  in  heroic 
ages.  Will  you  say  that  this  meaning  of  the  term  has  passed  away, 
and  the  lower,  mure  limited  one  of  inhabitant,  voter,  or  property-holder, 
supervened?  that  our  later  times  and  altered  social  state  have  required 
the  repeal  of  the  higher  acceptation  ?  Will  j'ou  assunjc  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  moral  worth  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  one 
acknowledging  those  sacred  rights  and  bound  to  respect  their  correlative 
obligations?  If  you  do,  I  tell  you,  your  country  will  never  take  its 
place  among  the  glorious  ones  of  earth  ;  your  men  will  never  form  apart 
of  that  immortal  circle  of  humanity  of  which  they  of  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon  and  Lexington  and  Yorktown  are  segments  —  will  never  cul- 
minate in  such  characters  as  Washington  or  Brutus.  They  will 
never  constitute  the  wealth  of  their  state;  oftenest,  perhaps,  if  you  look 
closely  into  the  matter,  its  incumbrance  and  degradation.  But  that 
better  meaning  of  the  word  citizen,  in  a  noble  state,  can  never  wholly 
pass  away;  it  will  only  pass  away  amid  wide-spread,  deep-seated  degeu- 
eracy  of  national  life. 

A  people  never  advances  to  greatness  or  becomes  really  prosperous 
by  the  force  of  mere  numbers  of  inhabitants  or  miles  of  territory.  We 
know  that  the  power  of  a  nation,  now-a-days,  is  gauged  by  the  census- 
returns;  but,  we  think,  often  falsely  so  :  for  what  is  a  census  more  than 
a  bare  enumeration  of  heads,  without  the  least  shadow  of  an  attempt  at 
obtaining  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  those  heads  contain  — 
whether  they  do  not  represent  intellectual  and  moral  blindness  and  ob- 
tuseness  —  whether  all  faculty  of  clear  mental  vision  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed in  or  denied  them  ?  Surely  no  reasonable  man  will  predicate 
power,  in  its  proper  sense,  of  millions  of  heads  which  hold  nothing,  or 
worse ;  nor  affirm  that  the  state  is  truly  wealthy  whose  occupants  are 
possessed  simply  of  the  beaver-like  faculty  of  coustrucriveness. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  is  more 
powerful,  presents  a  grander  spectacle  to  the  world  and  the  future  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  her  history.  For,  argues  this" opinion,  have  we 
not  twenty-seven  millions  of  people,  and  a  territory  which  stretches 
through  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth,  from  one  great 
ocean  to  the  other?  Do  not  the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  factories 
lay  the  globe  under  contribution;  and  our  merchant  marine  whiten  the 
bosom  of  every  water?  AVe  grant  most  of  this;  but  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  test  of  national  greatness  should  not  begin  or  end  here. 
If  it  does,  we  shall  have  to  forget  that  this  country  at  one  time  bore  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams,  a  Hamilton,  and  three  mil- 
lions of  men  mostly  heroes,  and  only  remember  her  little  population, 
lier  limited  territory  and. despicable  commerce;  we  must  shut  our  ej'cs 
upon  great  lives  and  great  deeds,  and  look  only  for  great  warehouses, 
and  great  machines.     There  is  another  and  higher  test,  of  which  popu- 
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latiou,  territory  and  productions  are  but  partial  exponents  :  we  mean, 
national  character. 

But  if  the  wealth  of  a  state  depends  wholly  upon  the  number,  and 
not  the  quality  of  its  inhabitants,  then  are  China,  with  its  teeming  mill- 
ions, and  Jlussia,  with  its  barbarous  hordes,  the  most  prosperous  nations 
on  the  globe,  to-day;  then  must  the  Greece  of  Leoxidas,  and  the  Rome 
of  Regulus,  yield  the  palm  of  historic  renown  to  the  Greece  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Rome  of  Nero. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  we  may  not  wisely  trust  much 
to  the  blind,  unenlightened  human  intellect;  to  numbers  of  men  with- 
out character  or  culture,  acknowledging  no  allegiance  to  that  moral  gov- 
ernor of  life  and  conduct,  an  educated  conscience.  Allowing  to  a  state 
made  up  of  men  of  this  class  the  most  favorable  terms,  the  widest  scope 
of  material  prosperity,  the  largest  freedom  of  individual  action,  there  is 
something  fearful  in  contemplating  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  truly  ter- 
rific spectacle  upon  whicl]  human  sight  may  dwell.  That  liberty  which 
intelligence  and  moral  worth  convert  into  a  blessing,  becomes  in  their 
absence  a  withering  curse.  There  is  uo  element  of  evil  on  earth  so 
pregnant  with  misery  to  man  as  perverted  human  passion  ;  as  appetite 
which  knows  no  restraint  but  gratification.  The  very  faculty  of  reason, 
designed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  conscience  and  enlightened  will  in 
leading  the  individual  toward  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  substantial  happiness,  when  not  so  united  adds  more  terrible 
momentum  to  his  baser  desires.  In  such  case,  man  is  not  only  animal 
in  his  propensities,  but  immeasurably  more  dangerous  to  himself  and 
tho.se  around  him.  These  propensities  are  limited  in  the  beast;  take 
away  man's  nobler  nature  and  they  are  unlimited  in  him.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  supposable  case ;  for  a  state  of  that  kind  could  not  hold  together 
a  year.  There  could  possibly  be  no  union  of  the  parts.  A  state  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be,  compacted  without  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  ;  and,  let  the  cynics  talk  as  they  will  about  the  selfishness  under- 
lying social  relations,  there  is  a  higher  and  a  better  basi-s  for  every  so- 
cial contract  formed  on  the  earth.  We  have  adopted  our  illustration 
merely  that  the  part  which  intelligence  performs  in  the  matter  might 
stand  more  prominently  out. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  general  and  moral  aspect  of  the  subject  to  a 
more  specific  and  utilitarian  one;  and,  in  a  few  words,  endeavor  to  esti- 
mate how  much  the  qualily  of  productiveness  depends  upon  intelligence; 
how  closely  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  .state  are  bound  up  with  its  edu- 
cational. 

Every  thing  which  elevates  man  adds  to  his  value  as  a  producer  or 
originator;  and  as  his  value  is  increased  so  is  the  prosperity  of  his  na- 
tion increased.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  understood  this,  and  valued 
the  labor  of  a  slave  at  half  that  of  a  free  man.     Homer  tells  us  that 

"The  day 
"Which  makes  mau  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away," 

and  we  can  very  readily  appreciate  the  reason. 

How  much,  for  instance,  have  Watts  and  Whitney  and  Morse 
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ouutvibutcd  to  the  liappiness  and  progress  of  the  world!  In  u  low, 
money  sense,  can  you  number  the  millions  of  dollars  the  wand  of  their 
genius  has  called  into  circulation  'i  Who  may  count  or  calculate  the 
blessings?  It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  improvements,  inven- 
tions, and  discoveries  in  machinery,  so  far  as  this  country'  is  concerned, 
for  agricultural,  mechanicnl,  scientific  and  artistic  purposes,  have  origi- 
nated in  New  England.  It  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that,  for  thrift, 
energy,  and  all  those  social  and  domestic  qualities  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  highest  hitherto  attained  type  of  Immauity,  her  peo- 
ple stand  preeminent.  But  then  she  has  the  best  schools ;  she  fosters 
them  as  her  dearest  institution  j  and  so  did  from  tlic  very  first.  Is  not 
her  social  and  political  condition  of  easy  explanation  in  the  light  of  this 
one,  comprehensive  principle  ? 

We  make  a  few  selections  from  reports  of  agents  and  proprietors  of 
some  of  the  most  impoftant  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  reference  to  the  influence  which  education  exerts  upon  the 
characters  of  employes  and  the  value  of  their  services.      Says  one  : 

"The  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  skill  and  expertness  as  laborers,  or  to  consideration  and  re- 
spect in  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  life.  This  mill  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  index  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  average  number  of  operatives  annually  employed  for  the  last 
three  years,  is  1200.  Of  this  number  45  are  unable  to  write  their 
names.  Of  these,  29,  or  about  two-thirds,  are  employed  in  the  lowest 
departments.  The  diiference  between  the  average  wages  earned  by  the 
45  and  the  average  wages  of  an  equal  number  of  the  better  educated 
class  is  about  27  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  of  29  of  the  lowest  class  and  the  same  number  of  the 
higher  is  66  per  cent.  From  these  statements  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  estimate,  in  dollars  and  cents,  at  least,  of  the  advantages  even 
of  a  little  education  to  the  operative ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
the  employer  -is  equally  benefited.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  best 
cotton  mill  in  New  England,  with  only  such  operatives  as  the  45  above 
.mentioned,  would  never  yield  the  proprietor  a  profit;  his  machinery 
"would  soon  be  worn  out,  and  if  the  product  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity  of  the  two  classes  of  operatives  mentioned  in  this  statement,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  will  be  increased  in  a  compound  ratio." 

H.  Bartlktt,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  says: 

"  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  very  great  variety  of  character  and 
disposition,  and  have  seen  mind  applied  to  production  in  the  mechanic 
and  manufacturing  arts  possessing  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  from 
gross  ignorance  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  that  I  have  found  the  best  educated  to  be  the  most 
profitable  help;  even  those  females  who  merely  tend  machinery  give  a 
result  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  early  life 
for  education  —  those  Avho  have  a  good  common-school  education  giving, 
as  a  class,  invariably,  a  better  production  than  those  brought  up  in  ig- 
norance." 

J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  the  same  city,  gives  similar  testimony  : 
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<'  I  have  found,  with  few  exceptions,  the  best  educated  among  my 
hands  to  be  the  most  capable,  intelligent,  energetic,  industrious  and 
moral ;  that  they  produce  the  best  work  and  the  most  of  it,  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  machinery.  On  our  pay-roll  for  the  last  month  are 
borne  the  names  of  1229  female  operatives,  40  of  whom  receipted  for 
their  pay  by  '  making  their  mark'.  Twonty-six  of  these  have  been  em- 
ployed on  job-work  ;  that  is,  they  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity 
of  work  turned  oft"  from  their  machines.  The  average  pay  of  these  2(j 
falls  18i  per  cent,  below  the  general  average  of  the  educated  engaged 
in  the  same  departments. 

"Again:  We  have  in  our  mills  about  150  females  who  have,  at 
some  time,  engaged  in  teacliing  schools.  The  average  wages  of  these 
ex-teachers  I  find  to  be  17f  per  cent,  above  the  general  average  of  our 
inilfs,  and  about  4:0  per  cent,  above  the  wages  of  the  26  who  can  not 
write  their  names." 

But  we  must  forbear.  We  could  fill  many  numbers  of  your  journal 
with  similar  testimony  and  with  illustrations  of  the  proposition  laid 
down  above.  What  holds  good  of  mechanical,  holds  equally  so  of  agri- 
cultural and  all  other  pursuits.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  the 
bearing  of  our  argument  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  for  that,  iu 
Illinois,  must  be  the  great,  practical  question ;  and  if  it  appear  that  ig- 
norance impoverishes  a  country,  we  trust  the  converse  will  be  equally 
apparent. 

To  prove  that  unskilled  labor  exhausts  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  finally  destroys  all  capacity  of  production,  we  need  not  limit 
our  reference  to  the  barren  and  deserted  tracts  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Evidence  of  the  fact  is  found  in  all  the  older  states  of  the  Union, 
and  in  British  America.  Regions  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  were 
noted  for  their  fruitfulness,  an  ignorant  and  consequently  reckless 
method  of  treatment  has  reduced  to  semi-steril'.ty.  The  southern  part 
of  Canada,  in  earlier  times,  produced  wheat  iu  abundance;  but  of  late 
this  crop  has  fallen  ofi"  very  much,  and  the  oat  and  potato  now  indicate 
the  maximum  fertility  of  the  land  on  which  this  grain  was  formerly 
raised.  New  England,  for  many  years,  yielded  to  the  husbandman 
generous  returns  of  wheat;  but  the  supply  has  been  decreasing  at  a 
rapid  annual  rate.  In  IS-tO  she  produced  2,014,000  bushels;  while 
in  1850  the  yield  was  but  1,078,000  bushels.  The  wheat-growing  re- 
gion is  moving  farther  and  farther  west;  those  new  soils  not  yet  vitiated 
by  human  agency  giving  large  crops  —  shall  we  say  larger  now  than 
they  ever  will  again  ?  Certainly  the  assertion  is  justifiable  if  a  better 
mode  of  culture  than  that  pursued  in  the  places  above  referred  to  be 
not  adopted  and  adhered  to.  New  York  has  lost  much  of  her  once 
almost  fabulous  fertility;  Ohio  is  losing  it;  Illinois  will  lose  hers,  un- 
less a  flood  of  light  is  let  in  upon  the  minds  of  her  farmers;  and  it  may 
take  Science  a  century  to  partially  repair  the  waste  which  ten  years  of 
mismanagement  shall  have  brought  about,  and  which  a  year's  previous 
study  might  have  wholly  prevented. 

Examples  of  the  above,  however,  are  not  confined  to  this  continent. 
They  have  long  since  been  seen  in  Europe.  England;  in  a  few  cen- 
35 
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turies,  was  reduced  almost  to  barrenness  by  a  course  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  agricultural  pioneers  of  America.  But  her  territory  was 
more  limited  than  ours;  and  a  day  came  to  her  when  her  people,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  one  region,  could  not  strike  anew  into  the 
virgin  soil  of  another.  They  had,  therefore,  to  call  knowledge  to  help 
them  make  up  the  past  ill-ti'eatment.  Science  has  largely  accomplished 
that  renovation;  and  England,  by  its  agency,  can  again  boast  as  fertile 
portions  as  any  on  the  globe.  Such  will  have  to  be  the  experience  of 
future  generations  here,  unless  their  predecessors  are  wise  in  season. 
And,  since  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure', 
would  it  not  be  better  to  call  in  Science  at  the  outset  1''  Since  igno- 
rance detracts  from  the  wealth  of  a  state  and  knowledge  adds  to  it,  are 
not  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  education  the  state's  best  invest- 
ment ? 

Our  article  has  extended  to  such  unwarrantable  length,  that  we  have 
little  room  for  reflections.  The  reader  is  invited  to  make  his  own  ap- 
plication, draw  his  own  conclusions  and,  if  it  so  please  him,  follow  out 
the  line  of  thought  herein  indicated.  We  .shall  simply  add,  that  those 
who  gloat  over  the  bare  fact  of  increase  in  population,  and  base  their 
ideas  of  national  power  and  permanence  upon  mere  numbers,  are  in 
danger  of  making  a  grand  mistake.  A  nation  will  be  powerful  only  so 
far  as  intelligence  and  moral  elevation  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population;  only  so  far  as  it  practically  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  obligation  to  educate  increases  with  increase  of  inhabitants  ;  and 
only  so  far  as  it  feels  that  every  child  which  is  born  upon  its  bosom 
brings  with  it  imperative  claims  to  have  all  its  powers  and  faculties 
rightly  trained,  and  made  available  to  itself  and  its  country.  If  ve  em- 
body this  principle  and  feeling  in  action,  then  will  oxxv  jHqiuJation  and 
jjower  be  interchangeable  terms ;  then  may  the  maxim  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  our  remarks  be  taken  without  qualification.  But 
if  we  do  not,  perhaps  the  very  things  upon  the  possession  of  which  so 
many  of  us  pride  ourselves  as  a  nation  may  become  the  swiftest  and 
surest  elements  of  our  destruction. 

Peoria,  July,  1857. 


A  Bank  in  the  City  of  Boston  held  a  note  for  collection  against  a 
man  in  Rockland,  Maine.  The  customary  note  was  sent,  but  by  some 
mistake  it  went  to  Rockall,  Maryland,  where,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
it  found  a  man  with  the  same  name,  who  replied  as  follows : 

"  I  reed  A  note  from  you  stating  that  you  held  my  not  off  33  dolls  I 
should  like  to  know  from  whom  that  not  is  from  i  have  no  reculations 
off  singing  a  note  off  that  amount  i  suould  like  to  know  who  that 
note  is  from  iff  a  jist  one  I  will  pay  it  iff  not  you  mout  as  well  look  for 
the  devil  as  to  look  for  mc.     Hurra  for  Fillmore. 

"  Yours  rispicfiUy." 
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ANOTHER    VIE  W . 

A    FEW    POINTS    OF    AnRiri'LTrUAI,    HfSTORV. 


Mr.  Editor: — While  so  many  of  your  correspondents  are  so  ably 
representing  the  progress  of  educational  matters  around  them,  I  beg  ' 
leave   to  introduce  a  short  sketch  of  the  one  great  science,  without 
which  nations  could  not  exist;  and  from  which  spring  the  unbounded 
supplies  of  all  other  occupations.     To  meet  the  demands  of  one  of  the  I 
great  results  of  this  wide-spread  and  practical  science,  we  are  laboring  I 
as  an  educational  association. 

Then,  while  our  interests  in  the  line  of  building  school-houses,  man- 
ning them  with  noble  teachers,  and  keeping  the  whole  land  of  the 
North  all  alive  in  this  great  work  of  general  intellectual  education  is 
loell  looked  to,  I  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  your  large  class  of  in- 
telligent readers,  by  going  with  them  back,  along  the  paths  we  have 
trod,  to  where  our  fathers  lived  and  labored,  thought  and  died. 

It  is  especially  for  the  advantage  of  this  agricultural  community —      » 
together  with  all  others,  of  course  —  that  the  elevation  and  perfection  of       l 
our  common  school  system  is  now  sought  after.     When  every  house-       | 
hold  in  the  land  shall  have  become  one  of  large  intelligence  on  all  mat- 
ters of  direct  and  general  interest,  when  every  farmer,  and  farmer's  son 
and  daughter,  shall  be  well  qualified  for  any  of  the  stations  of  social 
life;    when,   in    connection   with    our   schools,    shall   be    learned    the      \ 
science  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  j^^'^^^^-'t^^^'^'^^  philosophy,  as  well  as      \ 
sciences  of  far  wider  range:  the  duties  of  citizens,  the  nature  of  gov-       \ 
ernments  and  the  proper  source  of  their  greatness;  —  then  shall  our 
country  be  indeed  great  and  hajjpi/ ;  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  now  in  a 
degree  great  and  happy,  in  laboring  for  and  approximating-  that  result.. 

Of  the  earlier  ages  of  agriculture  we  have  not  so  perfect  knowledge 
as  of  some  other  less  useful  sciences.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that 
right  well,  that  wherever  this  art  has  not  prevailed,  there  the  inhabit- 
ants have  been  but  indwellers  of  caverns  and  hollow  trees,  huts  and 
hovels;  and  with  the  beasts  have  lived  and  died,  their  spirits  never^^ 
ranging  farther  than  the  thickets  they  were  born  in. 

Moses,  that  great  historian  of  many  great  events,  whose  effects  are 
thrilling  through  the  nations  still,  first  gives  us,  incidentally,  a  glimpse 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  when  speaking,  biographically,  of 
Noah,  Caix,  and  Abel.  Eetiring  from  their  watery  life,  he  says : 
'Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.'  That 
'Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground',  that  Abel  sacrificed  the  'firstlings  of 
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his  flock'.  History  iufornis  us  that  the  Chinese,  JapanesCj  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  held  husbandry  in  very  high  estimation. 
So  great  was  the  veneration  for  tliis  art,  as  of  superhuman  invention, 
anions;  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  the  ox  is  said  to  have  been  some 
times  worshiped  (by  the  ignorant,  of  course)  for  his  services  as  a 
laborer. 

Hesiod,  a  Greek  writer,  a  contemporary  (by  hypothesis)  with 
IIoMER,  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture,  entitled  Weckx  aud  Da;/K. 
Xenophon,  also,  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  consideration  of  this 
great  national  interest.  Their  works  are  lost,  all  but  some  scraps. 
Hesiod  mentions  a  plow,  consisting  of  '  the  share-beam,  the  draught- 
pole  and  the  plow-tail'.  Also,  a  cart,  with  'low  wheels,  and  ten 
spans  (seven  feet  six  inches)  in  width'.  The  rake,  sickle  and  ox-goad 
are  mentioned.  They  plowed  the  ground  three  times;  once  in 
Autumn,  once  in  the  Spring,  and  just  before  sowing  the  seed. 

Theophrastus  mentions  six  different  kinds  of  manures,  and  says 
that  a  mixture  of  soils  produces  the  same  effects  as  manures.  The 
celebrated  M.  CaTO,  it  is  said,  derived  his  highest  and  most  durable 
honors  from  having  written  a  work  on  agriculture. 

In  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  the  majesty  of  verse  and  the  sweet 
harmony  of  numbers  add  dignity  and  attractive  grace  to  the  most 
widely  useful  of  all  arts  and  knowledge. 

Going  out  amid  the  beauties  of  Spring,  or  the  glorious  wealth  of 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Virgil's  soul  filled  with  the  true  poetry  of 
Nature,  and  in  the  fullness  of  liis  spirit  he  exclaims : 

.     .     .   "  Ye  lights  of  heaven  !  whose  sov'reign  sway 

Leads  on  the  year  around  th'  ethereal  way; 

Oh  come,  protectors  of  the  plains!  descend; 

Each  God  and  Goddess  at  my  call  attend. 

Ere  vii-gin  earth  first  feel  the  invading  share 

The  genius  of  the  place  demands  thy  care. 

Wlien  first  young  Zephyr  melts  the  mountain  snow, 

And  Spring  unbinds  the  mellow'd  mould  below, 

Pi-esB  the  deep  plow,  and  urge  the  groaning  team 

Where  the  worn  shares  'mid  opening  furrows  gleam. 

Lands  that  the  Summer  sun  has  twice  matur'd, 

Profuse  of  wealth,  repay  th'  insatiate  swain 

An,^  pour  from  bursting  barns  th'  exuberant  grain." 

It  would  seem,  from  another  passage  of  Virgil,  that  feeding  down 
grain  when  too  luxuriant  was  customary,  for  he  says  : 

"Ilini  shall  I  praise,  who,  lest  th'  o'erloaded  ear 
Shed  with  prone  stem  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Feeds  down  its  rank  luxuriance,  when  the  blade 
Waves  level  with  the  ridge  its  rising  shade?" 

Every  great  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  by  which  agriculture 
and  its  necessary  attendant  arts  have  been  improved,  has  been  also  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  elevation  in  learning  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  instance,  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.  Soon 
the   cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Normandy  made  Britain  bloom,  by 
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tuiTiiiig  its  surface,  then  rude  and  unbickeu,  to  Molds  and  gardens, 
large,  and  rich,  and  fair. 

During  the  reign  of  'Good  Queen  Bess',  Tusser  published  in  metre 
his  Five  Hundred  Poinfs  of  Iln^baiidn/. 

And  the  discovery  of  America  gave  an  impetus  to  this  noble  profes- 
sion, which  will,  probably,  do  more  to  develop  the  great  resources  of 
bountiful  nature  than  any  other  of  the  world's  intsresting  epochs. 

The  art  is  still  in  its  infancy  here. 

In  1761  there  were  thirteen  agricultural  societies  in  France,  and 
nineteen  auxiliary  societies.  Bonaparte,  with  all  his  ambition,  saw 
that  this  was  a  subject  worthy  of  his  greatness,  and,  therefore,  estab- 
lished many  agricultural  sjcieties  and  l^ro/easorships,  as  well  as  botani- 
cal and  economical  gardens  for  the  exhibition  and  test  of  the  different 
modes  of  culture,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

Germany  has  furnished  some  works  of  worth  on  this  subject.  But 
the  science  in  all  its  ramifications  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  improved 
as  in  Great  Britain.  The  vine  has  been  one  of  the  favored  and 
flourishing  plants  of  Germany.  And  all  its  inhabitants,  scholars  and 
all  classes,  have  reveled  in  its  exhilarations. 

When  we  come  to  the  United  States,  I  need  speak  no  farther  of  the 
Jiii^tori/  and  progress  of  this  great  national  employment. 

Our  deep,  rich  soil,  and  endless  variety  of  climate  render  this  Na- 
ture's choice  garden  spot, —  pointing  to  which,  she  says  to  the  hungry 
millions  of  the  world,  'Go,  work  in  my  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  is 
riffhf,  and  abundant,  I  will  repay  thee.' 

The  result  is,  that,  swift  as  the  morning  breeze,  people  spread  over 
the  fields  of  the  land  —  and  today  the  voice  of  the  wealthy  and  merry 
farmer  goes  up  to  a  gracious  Heaven,  from  every  nook,  and  plain,  and 
mountain.  The  wealth  of  the  earth  is  brought  forth,  and  for  its  trans- 
portation and  consumption,  and  to  meet  the  thousand  and  many  demands 
cf  the  producers,  cities  are  built  of  many  leagues  around;  and  the 
ocean  is  thickly  peopled  with  the  servants  of,  and  cooperators  with,  the 
farmer 

Surrounded  with  these  things,  the  higher  nature  of  men  loudly 
calls  for  a  hir/her  li/e,  a  higher  state  of  mental  and  spiritual  cultivation. 
And  it  is  being  provided.  The  thousand  voices  that  I  hear  from  every 
part  of  our  noble  State,  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  people  in  all 
things  that  are  of  good  report,  speaking  of  the  thronging  of  our 
country's  youth  to  the  halls  of  science,  speak  a  language  of  joy,  a  lan- 
guage of  praise  for  the  people. 

Success  in  the  employments  of  agriculture  has  brought  about  this 
glorious  result.  Let  the  wealth  of  the  land  be  devoted  to  its  elevation 
and  refinement,  until  each  farmer's  and  mechanic's  house,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  professions,  shall  be  a  place  where  large  intelligence 
abounds,  sweetening  the  wholesome  labors  of  life,  and  rendering  society 
the  most  harmonious  and  glorious  of  all  God's  handiwork. 

Let  me  here  state,  friends,  that  the  object  of  the  above  paper  was, 
not  to  give  instruction  in  farming,  but  simply,  by  the  most  hurried 
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glacce  possible,  to  show  that  tliis  occupation  has  always  occupied  the 
most  honorable  place  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  men. 

Also,  to  show  that,  while  we  are  so  zealou.sly  laboring  in  the  cau.se 
of  education,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  other  interests.  And,  also,  to 
try  to  enlist  farmers  and  all  others  in  this  same  cause,  that  they  may 
subscribe  for  the  Teacher,  and  in  all  other  ways  so  cooperate  with  the 
practical  educaters  of  our  State  that  we  may  be  enabled,  in  all.  parts 
of  the  same,  to  excel  by  growing  vigorous  and  healthy  in  departments 
of  intelligence,  and  by  this  means  to  merit  the  title  'Great  State'. 

Mt.  Morris,  March  29, 1807. 


TARDINESS     IN      SCHOOL: 

■  S      C  O  X  S  E  Q  U  E  N  C  E  .S      .\  X  1)      R  E  M  K  It  I  E  S  . 


■W  H  I  T  T  I  E  R  . 


'^  Good-bye,  Mother,  I  am  going  to  school,"  said  a  merry-hearted  boy 
about  twelve  years  old,  as  he  took  his  books  and  ran  down  the  .steps 
leading  to  the  street;  but  his  mother,  recollecting  that  company  was 
expected  to  dine  with  her,  called  him  back,  saying,  "  Charley,  you  must 
go  to  market  before  school." 

"I  'm  afraid  I  shall  be  late.  Mother,"  said  Charley,  "for  it  is  only 
ten  minutes  of  nine,  and  our  teacher  asked  us  all  to  try  and  not  be  tar- 
dy once  this  month  ;  but  I  '11  run."  And  Charley,  who  was  as  active 
as  he  was  merry,  loving  both  his  mother  and  his  school,  started  oif  in 
great  haste  for  the  market;  and,  had  it  not  happened  that  a  number  of 
persons  were  claiming  attention  at  the  stall  where  he  always  traded, 
compelling  him  to  wait,  he  would  have  accomplished  his  business  and 
reached  school  in  time ;  as  it  was,  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  school-house 
until  past  the  hour. 

Poor  Charley  was  much  grieved  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  his 
resolutions  and  efforts,  he  was  again  tardy,  would  be  marked  for  error, 
and,  what  was  worse  to  him,  displease  his  teacher.  While  deliberating 
at  the  door  upon  what  he  should  say,  and  dreading  to  enter,  three  of 
his  schoolmates  joined  him.  One  of  them,  called  Harry,  accosted  him 
with  —  "Well,  Charley,  I  thought  we  were  not  going  to  be  late  to 
school  once  this  month.  I  saw  you  going  to  market  as  I  went  to  the 
post-office,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  late;  but  I  thought  I  should 
get  back  in  time,  and  I  should  if  Cousin  Ellen  had  not  told  me  if  there 
were  letters  in  the  box  to  bring  them  right  home,  for  she  wanted  to 
hear  from  uncle,  who  had  been  gone  so  long.     So  I  got  the  letters  as 
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soon  as  I  could,  and  ran  home;  but  when  I  had  got  half  way  to  school 
I  found  I  had  forgotten  my  books,  and  had  to  go  back  for  thorn.  1 
think  it  is  too  had.  Now  we  shall  have  to  stop  at  the  master's  desk 
before  all  the  scholars." 

"But,"  said  Charley,  ''what  makes  you  tardy,  William?" 

"  0,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  boy  at  his  side,  "  Jim  made  me  promise 
to  call  for  him.  So  I  went  over  there,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  depot 
for  his  father,  and  I  waited  for  him.  But  I  do  n't  care  ;  I  've  got  a  lot 
of  excuses  at  home,  and  put  one  in  my  pocket,  so  if  I  was  late  I  need  n't 
have  to  stand  in  the  floor.     Come,  let 's  go  in." 

With  this  they  all  ascended  the  stairs  and  were  about  to  enter  the 
school-room,  when  they  discovered  two  boys,  much  larger  than  them- 
selves, standing  closely  together  in  one  corner  of  the  hall,  but  who, 
upon  being  seen,  came  forward,  saying  in  a  whisper,  "  You  had  better 
not  go  in,  boys  ;  you  will  get  whipped  for  being  so  late.  We  have  been 
down  to  the  lake  this  morning  to  have  some  fun,  and  now,  that  we  are 
too  late  for  school,  we  are  going  again  to  stay  till  noon.  Come,  won't 
you  go  too  ? ' ' 

But  the  proposition  was  heard  by  only  two  of  the  boys,  Charles  and 
Henry  having  already  entered  the  school-room.  William  was  half- 
inclined  to  follow  the  truants  as  they  stole  softly  down  the  stsirs;  but 
his  friend  thought  otherwise,  and  he  concluded  to  go  into  school  this 
time,  but  if  he  was  ever  tardy  again  he  would  go  down  to  the  lake  and 
see  the  fun. 

It  is  thus  we  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  greatly  to  be 
deplored  by  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  ;  the  consequences  of 
which  no  one  can  fully  estimate,  and  remember  that  the  smallest  actions 
possess  their  weight  of  influence. 

As  a  stone  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth  sea  disturbs  the 
water,  causing  ripple  after  ripple  to  widen  and  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  motion  continues  even  after  the  eye  ceases  to  discern  it, 
so  a  little  act,  noted  by  an  observer,  exerts  an  influence  which  throuirh 
the  minds  of  others  becomes  so  multiplied  and  increased  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  weal  or  woe  resulting  from 
it. 

Tardiness  is  more  common  in  public  than  in  private  schools;  more 
common,  also,  in  those  of  the  city  than  of  the  country  —  perhaps  for 
reasons  which,  together  with  the  cause  of  its  ever  existing  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  demand  special  notice,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  exam- 
ine in  connection  with  some  of  its  consequences  and  remedies. 

'As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined',  is  a  maxim  the  truth 
of  which  no  one  doubts  who  has  ever  had  the  training  of  youth.  To 
earljj  and  home  injiuences  are  ascribed  the  good  traits  and  manners 
of  children,  as  well  as  the  more  perfect  graces  of  riper  years.  It 
is  no  less  true  that  the  faults  and  vices  of  individuals,  if  not  of  the 
human  family  generally,  are  traceable  to  neglect  of  proper  instruction  in 
early  life;  though  to  charge  parents  with  tlie  faults  of  the  children  in 
every  instance  would  be  gross  injustice. 

One  evident  cause  of  delinquency  in  children  is  thoughtlessness  on 
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the  part  of  parents,  and  a  want  of  cave  in  providing  for  cinL-rjicucics. 
As  in  the  case  of  Charles  and  Henry,  much  depends  on  judicious  man- 
agement. The  same  watchfulness  and  care  will  likewise  aid  the  child 
in  gaining  strength  of  principle  with  wliich  to  resist  temptation. 

Another  cause  for  the  frequent  delinquencies  of  scholars  is  found  in 
the  total  absence  of  sympathy  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  a  want 
of  cooperation  in  laboring  for  the  improvement  and  wcltarc  of  the 
children.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  large  cities;  where  the 
duties  of  teachers  are  very  arduous,  and  families  so  numerous,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  about  or  sustain  any  social  intercourse  or 
union  of  eifort. 

Enough  has  been  offered  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  tardiness',  its 
consequences  are  more  numerous  and  extended,  requiring  more  care  to 
justly  delineate,  though  not  less  apparent. 

A  child  is  some  times  necessarily  detained  by  some  of  the  family,  and 
against  his  inclination,  when  it  would  be  unkind  and  unreasonable  to 
censure  him  for  his  tardiness.  But  are  there  not  evil  consequences 
attending  it?  He  may  came  in  just  after  the  completion  of  some  im- 
portant exercise;  his  teacher  may  have  offered  so:uc  new  and  useful 
illustrations;  suggested  some  elucidation  for  solving  a  difficulty;  or 
given  some  directions  to  the  school  in  regard  to  the  better  observance 
of  orders;  cither  of  which  being  lost  to  him  is  sufficient  to  deprive 
him  of  his  vantage-ground;  and  through  ignorance  he  commits  faults 
affecting  not  only  his  own  standing  but  the  interests  of  his  class,  if 
not  of  the  whole  school  Besides  which,  the  mholars,  a  mome.it  before 
quietly  attending  to  their  studies,  are  now  diverted  by  the  entrance  of 
one  whose  demeanor  they  are  curious  to  notice ;  he  mortified  and  dis- 
tressed by  their  scrutiny;  the  teacher  annoyed  that  a  portion  of  his 
labor  is  lost;  aii  pa/'i^/es  sensible  of  a  disturbing  influence,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  school  retarded  by  the  unseasonable  entrance  of  one 
tardy  scbolar. 

How  much  more  aggravated  are  the  evil  results  when  tardiness  has 
become  habitual  to  a  large  number  in  the  school. 

We  have  observed  that  the  boy  who  had  learned  to  be  indifferent 
about  his  tardiness  at  school  was  also  indifferent  about  his  excuses; 
which,  one  may  readily  believe,  would  lead  to  still  greater  carelessness 
in  more  important  affiirs.  So  the  truants,  from  a  fear  to  acknowledge 
their  smaller  offense,  were  willing  to  commit  a  much  larger  one,  opening 
new  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  school  of  wickedness. 

The  cultivation  of  habits  depending  upon  promptness,  and  which 
affect  the  character,  usefulness  and  happiness  of  every  one,  make  the 
results  of  tardiness  appear  self-evident. 

'Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  tiiue.'  'Time  is  money';  and  he 
who  wastes  money,  through  neglect  to  accomplish  the  good  in  his 
power,  robs  himself  of  heavenly  treasures.  Then,  he  who  indulges  in 
habits  of  delay  must  be  both  unwise  and  censurable. 

If  the  consequences  of  tardiness  are  so  manj'  and  important,  it  is 
desirable  that  efforts  be  made  to  discover  some  panacea  for  such  a  cou- 
tagious,  destructive  precursor  of  misfortune. 
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There  are  remedies,  and  methods  of  eradication,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  teachers  to  accomplish  it  alone,  even  with  their  characteristic 
patience  in  well-doing.  They  must  suggest,  encourage  and  instruct, 
but  parents  and  guardians  must  assist  in  the  work ;  they  must  be 
visited  and  interested,  and  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  to  their 
children  of  habitual  promptness  in  every  thing.  One  of  the  first  and 
best  means  to  be  employed  is  the  use  of  proper  stimuli  or  incentives 
to  duty;  which,  in  awakening  the  interest,  exciting  the  emulation,  and 
attaching  the  afi'ection  of  the  scholars,  serve  to  draw  them  with  almost 
u'.agnetic  influence  toward  their  school  and  studies. 

Nothing  is  more  susceptible  to  influence  than  the  tender,  impressible 
natures  of  children.  Through  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
worth  of  those  to  whom  they  look  for  guidance  and  counsel,  and  their 
afi'ection  for  them,  they  may  be  moulded  into  beauty  and  sublimity. 
Through  the  example  of  teachers,  and  their  truths,  mildly  but  steadily 
enforced,  united  with  the  restraints  and  endearments  of  home  influence, 
they  may  become  ornaments  to  society,  monuments  in  history,  and 
the  most  beautiful  objects  with  which  God  has  blessed  the  world. 


MODEL      S  C  H  (J  0  L 


Some  time  since,  while  enjoying  a  short  rustication,  I  was  induced  to 
spend  an  afternoon  in  the  school  of  Miss  E.  H.  Ctoodale,  of  Washing- 
ton, Tazewell  county,  numbering  over  a  hundred  scholars.  And  so 
well  pleased  was  I  with  every  thing  I  saw  therein,  that  I  internally 
vowed  that  that  school  should  be  set  down  in  the  memoranda  of  my 
memory  as  the  model  one ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  suggested  in  the 
whole  management  of  the  exercises,  from  resumption  to  dismission. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  school  was  the  perfect  order  that 
reigned.  Now  Miss  Goodale  is  by  no  means  a  woman  possessed  of  a 
Napoleonic  will,  or  a  Wellingtonian  faculty  of  discipline.  She  is  but 
a  weak  woman,  gentle,  timid  and  retiring.  How,  then,  could  she 
maintain  such  good  order  in  her  school,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  ungovernable  of  girls,  and  of  some  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  fun-loving  of  boys?  I  did  not  know  how  until  that  after- 
noon, but  by  a  sort  of  intuition  I  became  possessed  of  the  secret.  If  I 
am  not  egregiously  mistaken,  here  lies  the  key  of  her  control  over  her 
scholars.  In  none  of  those  frolicsome,  wayward,  madcap  girls  was 
36 
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there  any  thing  essentially  bad,  but  s:ood,  generoun,  true  emotions  pre- 
dominated. The  exuberance  of  their  joyous  spirits,  like  the  foam  of 
champagne,  having  been  blown  away,  the  shining,  crystal  nectar  of 
thought,  principle  and  purpose  was  there  in  all  its  purity.  Nor  was 
there  aught  really  bad  in  any  of  those  boys,  mischievous  as  they  were,  and 
even  as  they  seemed  to  be  by  nature.  Each  one  had  his  '  good  streaks'; 
each  one  was  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  good  motives.  Audit 
was  by  assiduously  drawing  out  and  developing  the  better  natures  of 
those  girls  and  boys  —  by  continually  placing  beftoe  them  incentives 
for  noble  conduct  —  that  Miss  Goodale  won  her  pupils  easily  and  com- 
pletely over  to  the  side  of  ri-ht.  She  won  their  hearts,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  sufficient,  I  trow.  By  the  power  of  love  and  gentleness  she  led 
them  —  and  what  power  is  greater? 

There  were  some  classes  in  Miss  Goodale's  school  that  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  deserves  particular  notice.  The  class  in 
Mental  Arithmetic  was  one  that  attracted  my  earnest  attention.  Miss 
G.  taught  from  Colburn,  but  seemed  to  injprove  upon  the  author  in 
drilling  the  class.  I  venture  to  predict  that  not  one  of  that  class  will 
ever  have  cause,  when  arrived  at  adult  years,  to  complain  of  trouble  in 
mental  arithmetical  calculation. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  class  in  Geography.  The  pupils  seemed 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  lesson  —  something  that  used  to  be  un- 
common when  deponent  went  to  school.  By  various  remarks,  and  ex- 
planations, and  questions,  she  led  the  members  of  the  class  to  fix  per- 
manently in  their  minds  the  substance  of  the  whole  lesson.  She  also 
had  them  draw  maps  upon  their  slates — a  most  excellent  practice,  and 
one  that  I  am  glad  to  see  is  coming  into  general  use. 

The  class  in  grammar  was  not  an  advanced  one.  but  I  was  glad  it 
was  not,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  her  method  of  inducting  be- 
ginners into  the  science.  Her  plan  was  essentially  her  own,  and  if  I 
were  to  give  it  a  name,  I  should  call  it  the  Common-Sense  Plan.  She 
adapted  her  illustrations  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  them ;  and  took  the  easiest,  plainest  and 
quickest  mode  of  familiarizing  their  minds  with  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar—  principles  that  gray-haired  teachers  some  times  step  into  their 
graves  without  having  ever  understood. 

In  all  the  recitations  in  the  various  branches,  Miss  Goodale  seemed 
to  adopt  her  own  plan  of  teaching  and  illustrating.  While  I  was  visit- 
ing the  school,  a  young  lady,  Avho  had  been  a  popular  teacher  for  some 
time,  was  also  visiting  it.  She  said  she  was  spending  a  week  with  Miss 
Goodale  to  learn  from  her  how  to  teach  —  had  'brought  her  sewing', 
and  intended  to  stay  until  she  had  stolen  the  secret  of  Miss  G.'s  success. 
It  would  be  well  for  many  young  ladies  to  take  their  sewing  into  my 
friend  Miss  Goodale's  school;  it  is  as  good  as  a  Teachers 'Institute. 

When  the  exercises  closed  for  the  afternoon,  Miss  Goodale  request- 
ed those  who  had  been  guilty  of  breaking  the  rules  of  the  school  during 
the  day  to  rise.  Nearly  the  whole  school  arose.  Then  each  one  gave 
the  instance  in  which  he  or  she  had  broken   the  rules.     This  one  had 
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whispered,  that  one  had  laughed,  the  other  had  left  her  seat  a  moment, 
and  so  on  —  but  scarcely  one  of  the  offenses  was  worth  reproving.  By 
this  means  the  pupils  are  made  their  own  censors,  and  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  was  evidenced  by  the  unusual  quiet 
that  pervaded  the  whole  school. 


E  X  P  E  11 1  E  N  C  E.  ^  N  c  M  B  E  R    II, 


Mr.  Editor  :  In  my  last  communication  I  promised  to  describe  my 
manner  of  teaching  some  of  the  different  branches :  I  shall  commence 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  I  have  printed  in  large  typo 
on  a  card  which  I  can  hang  up  in  some  prominent  place  where  all  can 
sec  it.  When  I  am  ready  to  instruct  ray  abecedarian  class,  I  take  the 
card  in  my  hand  and  say  something  like  the  following :  '  Come,  child- 
ren, don't  you  want  some  fun'/'  This  excites  their  curiosity,  and  as 
they  come  around  me,  I  say,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  point  out  some  letters 
on  this  card,  that  I'll  bet  you  can't  name'.  Some  little  fellow  says, 
*  No  you  can't '.  '  Well,  we  '11  see ',  I  repeat.  I  now  point  out  the  first 
letter.  '  That's  A',  says  one,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  This  they  all 
repeat  in  an  instant.  I  now  say,  '  Well,  you  have  beaten  me  once,  but 
I  '11  try  you  again '.  I  now  point  out  the  second  and  third  letters,  with 
like  results.  I  now  hang  up  the  card  and  say,  '  After  a  little  while  I  will 
call  you  again,  and  see  if  you  do  n't  forget  those  letters  by  that  time'. 
Their  attention  is  now  fully  fixed,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  all  the  letters,  large  and  small,  are  fully  mastered.  I  now  proceed 
to  instruct  them  in  the  sounds  of  the  several  letters  and  combinations, 
which  takes  two  or  thiee  days  mere.  I  now  set  them  to  spelling  and 
reading  easy  lessons,  instructing  them  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
they  do  not  readily  understand.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  the  advancement  of  my  pupils.  My  plan  has  been  severely 
criticized,  but,  after  a  trial  of  several  years,  I  am  more  fully  convinced 
of  its  benefits.     If  properly  managed,  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 

When  I  teach  a  class  to  read,  I  require  it  done  as  though  they  were 
parties,  and  telling  each  other  something  that  had  happened  to  them- 
selves. This  fixes  attention,  and  produces  that  natural  tone  of  voice 
so  desirable  in  a  reader. 

Some  times  I  read  the  story  and  relate  it  to  them,  and  let  them 
criticize  me  (making  mistakes  on  purpose).  Then  I  cause  some  one 
of  them  to  relate  the  same,  and  let  the  rest  criticize  him. 

This  requires  labor  and  patience,  which  none  but  the  lover  of  the 

school-room  can  afford.     But  this  is  long  enough;  I  will  write  again. 

RILEY  M.  HOSKINSON- 
RciBnLLX,  111. 
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A     DAY     IN     SCHOOL 


Let  the  day  begin  with  a  few  strains  of  solemn  and  sweet  music,  to 
«oothe  the  feelings,  and  elevate  the  thoughts,  and  compose  the  mind  to 
the  frame  of  study.  Let  a  short  passage  from  the  New  Testament  or 
the  Old  follow,  and,  if  the  teacher  can  engage  in  it  sincerely  and- 
reverently,  an  act  of  worship  ;  for  the  first  object  should  be  to  train  the 
higher  sentiments.  To  the  same  end,  let  occasion  always  be  taken  of 
every  violation  of  the  law  of  kindness,  of  truth,  or  of  justice,  to  enforce 
their  obligation,  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  and  severe  rebuke,  but 
in  such  a  tone  of  benevolence  as  shall  be  a  living  example  of  the  lesson 
taught.  Let  a  constant  appeal  be  made  to  the  sense  of  right  which 
exists  in  every  heart.  That  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain,  and  the 
heart  responds  to  it  more  surely  and  earnestly,  the  more  earnestly  and 
frequently  it  is  made.  Let  a  spirit  of  the  highest  generosity  be  habit- 
ually shown  by  the  teacher.  There  is  never  too  much  of  it  in  the 
world,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  in  requisition  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  contests  and  the  eager  struggles  for  wealth  and 
distinction  to  which  our  freedom  will  always  give  scope.  It  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  easy  and  pleasant  government  in  a  school,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  which  the  child's  heart  answers  more  naturally  than  gene- 
rosity. 

A  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  enlarged  sympathies.  Dry,  un- 
hearty  lectures  upon  the  moral  virtues  are  the  most  profitless  of  all 
preaching.  A  kind  word,  or  kind  tone,  or  kind  look,  may  do  more  to 
teach  them  than  all  the  homilies  that  were  ever  uttered.  Men  must 
often  have  their  hearts  reached  through  their  heads.  Children  are 
truer  to  God's  workmanship,  and  we  must  reach  their  heads  through 
their  hearts.  n. 


R,    E    AV     A    R    T)    S 


I;T     p.    ATKINSON. 


The  hope  of  reward  is  always  an  incentive  to  action.  This  is  true  in 
all  stages  and  conditions  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The  mechanic 
at  his  bench,  the  merchant  behind  his  counter,  the  orator  in  the  forum, 
and  even  the  beggar  in  his  rags,  all  toil  with  the  hope  of  reward.    Take 
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away  this  hope,  and  you  at  once  cripple  industry,  stop  improvouiciit, 
and  send  a  death-chili  to  the  heart  of  civil  society. 

A  principle  so  universal,  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  can  not  be 
ignored  in  school.  The  scholar  at  his  books  needs  the  same  incentive 
to  action  as  the  laborer  with  his  pickax  or  his  spade,  and  toil  without 
the  hope  of  reward  must  prove  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
one  as  the  other.  The  slave  goes  to  his  task  driven  by  the  lash,  but 
the  free  laborer  voluntarily,  and  with  cheerfulness  and  energy,  know- 
ing that  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  So  the  pupil  may,  from 
fear  of  punishment,  drone  over  his  books  and  acquire  a  half-digested 
knowledge  of  his  studies;  but  the  pupil  who  has  before  him  the  proper 
incentive  to  diligence,  the  certain  hope  of  ultimate  reward,  applies  hiui- 
sclf  Avith  undeviating  ardor  and  untiring  perseverance. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  diligent  scholar's  reward  ?  Shall  it  be  a 
present  from  the  teacher,  a  ticket,  a  book,  a  picture,  a  silver  medal; 
things  which  perish  with  the  using,  which  afford  a  transient  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity  to  the  successful  competitor,  while  they  excite  the  envy 
of  the  unsuccessful?  Or  shall  it  be  the  higher  and  nobler  reward 
whicii  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of  self-improvement,  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed,  in  the  gratification  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the 
prospect  of  future  usefulness,  in  the  teacher's  approbation,  the  parent's 
smile  ? 

Do  I  hear  it  said  that  such  rewards  may  suit  older  students,  but  that 
children  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  them;  that 
they  need  something  more  tangible  as  a  stimulus  to  study?  Children 
often  know  more  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  The  love  of  knowledge 
manifests  itself  even  in  infancy;  befoi'e  the  child  has  even  learned  the 
use  of  language,  it  is  every  day  adding  to  its  store  of  knowledge,  and 
expresses  its  delight  or  surprise  as  it  meets  with  new  objects  and  enters 
upon  new  scenes.  If,  then,  the  infant  finds  its  reward  in  having 
its  love  of  knowledge  gratified,  if  it  is  pleased  with  the  development  of 
its  faculties,  much  more  the  child  that  is  old  enough  to  attend  school. 
If  proper  methods  of  instruction  are  used,  I  am  persuaded  that  knowl- 
edge can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  even  a  child  to  love 
it  for  its  own  sake. 

Premiums  given  to  pupils  who  make  the  most  advancement  generally 
fail  to  accomplish  the  object  designed.  In  every  school  there  are  a  few 
who  have  brighter  intellects,  and  are  capable  of  making  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement than  their  fellows.  These  always  secure  the  premiums, 
while  the  duller  and  more  backward  pupils,  for  whose  encouragement 
the  premium  is  more  especially  designed,  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts 
to  win,  seeing  themselves  outstripped  by  their  brighter  competitors,  give 
up,  disheartened,  and  sink  deeper  into  their  former  lethargy  and  dull- 
ness.  Thus  the  premium  stimulates  those  who  need  no  stimulus,  while 
it  retards  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  advance.  And  what  reflecting 
teacher  has  observed  this  repeatedly  without  being  convinced  that  the 
evils  of  the  reward  system  more  than  counterbalance  the  apparent  good. 

Premiums  are  liable  to  produce  undue  attention  to  some  particular 
branch,  while  others  equally  important  are  neglected.     How  often  do 
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pupils  study  tlu;  spel!lii,L;;-lessou  for  hours,  that  they  may  win  some 
tritlini!;  preuiiuni,  wliilc  the  geo<j:rap]iy,  <;raiiiniar,  or  arithmetic,  receives 
but  a  hasty  glance.  If,  to  (jbviate  this  difficulty,  premiums  were  iriven 
for  proficiency  in  all  the  various  branches,  one  Siill  more  serious  would 
be  incurred,  since  each  pupil  would  be  induced  to  bestow  undue  atten- 
tion on  that  branch  which  he  could  master  with  the  greatest  case,  and 
neglect  others  of  more  vital  importance  to  him  individually;  thus  sub- 
verting the  principle  that  education  is  the  result  of  mental  effort  prop- 
erly directed,  and  does  not  necessarily  consist  in  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge acquired.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  premiums 
should  be  given  for  advancement  in  one  branch  of  study  more  than  in 
another;  every  study  has  its  dilhculties,  and  those  pupils  that  are  pro- 
licient  in  one  study  may  be  very  deticieut  in  another.  But  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  general  system  of  rewarding  would  defeat  its  own  object,  as 
the  reward  would  cease  to  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  that  value 
which  creates  the  desired  stimulus. 

The  giving  of  rewards  often  creates  ill-will  and  petty  jealousies 
among  the  pupils,  both  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  teacher. 
One  and  another,  not  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances, 
will  con)plain  that  they  have  not  been  dealt  fairly  by.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  the  younger  class  of  pupils.  I  have  known  even  the  marking 
of  a  merit-roll  to  create  so  much  strife  and  ill-feeling  among  the  students 
of  a  large  institution  that  the  faculty  found  it  expedient  to  make  it  al- 
together a  private  matter,  letting  no  student  know  what  another  was 
marked  on  the  roll. 

Mental  stimulants,  like  bodily  stimulants,  are  liable  to  excite  an  un- 
healthy action,  which  must  necessarily  bring  on  an  unfavorable  reaction. 
This  we  see  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  novel- 
reading  of  a  certain  character,  and  of  those  who  seek  the  excitement  of 
the  gambling-table;  such  excitements  create  a  morbid  appetite,  and  a 
distaste  for  the  common  affairs  and  duties  of  life.  And  premiums,  I 
apprehend,  are  liable  to  produce  similar  effect,  in  the  school;  the  pupil 
ceases  to  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  studies  for  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  premium,  and,  unless  the  appetite  thus  created 
is  continually  satisfied  by  the  offer  of  premiums,  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  school  become  dull  and  common-place. 

Let  the  teacher  make  all  the  exercises  of  his  school  pleasing  as  well 
as  profitable,  let  him  labor  so  to  interest  his  pupils  in  their  studies  that 
they  shall  find  them  not  to  be  dry  tasks,  but  well-springs  of  knowledge, 
and  he  will  have  no  necessity  for  getting  up  an  artificial  interest  by 
means  of  premiums. 


The  New-York  Furilan  says  :  "  A  little  child  of  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  just  begun  to  talk,  the  other  day  said  he  thought  'Heaven 
must  be  a  very  pretty  place'.  When  asked  why,  he  replied  —  alluding 
to  the  stars  —  'They  have  such  pretty  nails  in  the  floor'  !" 
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ILLINOIS    PHONETIC    ASSOCIATION. 


As  no  notice  of  the  doings  of  this  Association  has  appeared  in  the 
Teacher,  I  forward,  in  phonetic  type,  the  names  of  the  officers  t4ected,  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  adopted,  and  the  rtsohitions  passed. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Phonetic  Alphabet  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is    based    on    the   principle,   "one    character    for 
each  elemental  sound,  and   only   one    sound    to    each    character.'' — The 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  denoted  by  the  italics  in  the  words  below  them. 
re     Ee     Eta     Aq     flq^Oe     (Do     (Doa      li     Ee     Aa     Qa     Oo 

eel       earl        ale        aiv        «rm        <fll  old  ooze        it        end        ct          ask       oi> 

Uu     TJu     *i     0&     1$^     Uil     Gq     Kt     ad     XJ     S3      TJg 
MP          full        K-K        oil         OUT        dupe      each    ba<^        t/ie       «Ae    vision      sing 

h,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p.  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  y  and  z  as  usually  employed. 

A  konvenjon  ov  de  Irendz  ov  de  Fonetik  sistem  ov  rjtii)  and  ortografi, 
from  variiis  pqrts  ov  de  Stat  ov  Ilincr,  woz  held  imediatli  after  de  adjurn- 
ment  ov  de  Stat  Teqerz'  Asosiajon.     A  Stat  Fonetik  Asosiajon  woz  er- 
ganjzd  bj  de  adopjon  ov  a  konstitiijon  and  de  elekjon  ov  de  foloig 
OFISERZ: 

Prezident — Prof.  Jon  F.  Briaks,  ov  SpriiiFeld. 

Vjs-Prezident— D.  D.   Wat,  M.   D.,   St.  Gqrlz. 

Sekretari— F.  N.  Blak,   Esk.,  Xikego. 

Tregyiper — Jamz  Hanzburg,  Freport. 

Egzekxitiv  Komite— 0.  C.  Blakmer,  St.  tJqrlz:  J.  B.  Nqkum,  Eljin;  L.  D, 
Glazbriak,  Napervil;  A.  C.  Bufum.  M.  D.,  Xikego;  S.  R.  Jonz,  Paiestjn. 
KONSTITUXON. 

ae  foloip  iz  de  Konstitqjon  adopted  for  de  guvernraent  ov  desosjeti. 

Hrt.  1.     tlis  Asosiajon  Jal  be  keld  de  Iliner  Fonetik  Asosiajon. 

flrt.  2.  aeobjekt  ov  dis  Asosiajon  Jal  bede  diseminajon  ov  fonetik  sj- 
ens,  and  espejalide  introdukjon  ov  Fonotipi  intu  prjmariskoilz  az  a  menz 
ov  teqig  de  prezent  mod  ov  redig  and  spelig,  and  Fonografi  in  de  hjer  de- 
pqrtment  ov  de  Publik  Skoolz,  and  de  Akademiz  and  Kolejez. 

ilrt.  3.  <le  ofiserz  ov  dis  Asosiajon  Jal  be  a  Prezident,  a  Vjs  Prezi- 
dent, a  Sekretari,  a  Tregynrer,  and  an  Egzeki^tiv  Komite  ov  fjv,  ho  Jal  be 
elekted  anyi^ali,  insuq  maner  az  de  Asosiajon  Jal  from  tjm  tu  tjm  djrekt. 

Hrt.  4.    ae  dqtiz  ov  dez  ofiserz  Jal  be  suq  az  yii3qali  pertan  tu  siiq  ofisez. 

flrt.  5.  ae  Egzekq^tiv  Komite  ma,  at  der  diskrejon,  apent  a  keres- 
pondig  Komite  ov  wuu  in  eq  ksnti,  hooz  dqti  it  Jal  be  tu  ad  dem  in  kol- 
ektig  fakts  in  relajon  tu  de  progres  ov  Foi;!etiks. 

flrt.  6.  ae  Egzekiitiv  Komite  Jal  dczigtjat  de  tjm  and  plas  ov  holdig 
de  anyqal  metig,  and  ma  kel  metigz  ov  de  Asosiajon  at  suq  tjmz  and  in 
suq  pla.<ez  az  de  interests  ov  de  kez  ma  demand. 

flrt.  7.  Sek.  1.  Eni  jentlman  frendli  tu  de  objekts  ov  dis  Asosiajon 
ma  bekum  a  member  bisjnigdis  Konstitqjon,  and  paig  wun  dolar  tu  de 
Tre.^yqrer. 

Sek.  2.     Ladiz  ma  bekum  memberz  bj  sjnig  de  konstitqjon. 

Sek.  3.  Frendz  ov  Fonetiks  from  abred  ma  bekum  Onorari  memberz 
bj  a  vot  ov  dc  Asosiajon. 
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Hit.   8.     3is  KocstitiiJon  i-;ia  be  elterd  er  arneiuled  at  eiii  anynal  mtt- 
ig  h'l  a  vot  ov  too-terdz  ov  de  memberz  prezent. 
IIEZOLUXONZ. 

cTe  folcjii)  reziohijonz  wer  adopted  bj  de  konvenfon: 

Rezolvd,  tiat  in  deiopinj^on  ov  dis  konvenjon.  de  iregynlar  ortografi  ov 
SI-  lapgwaj  iz  a  giat  and  veri  serins  obstakl  in  de  erli  pqrt  ov  a  Qlld'z  ed- 
yqkajon;  and  iz  wun  ov  de  prominent  rcznz  hwi  mcor  dan  a  milyon  ov  de 
hujt  adult  popyiilajon  ov  -sr  kuntii  qr  unabl  tia  red  der  muder  tug. 

Rezolvd,  clat  a  filozofikal  erfiograti  ov  eni  laggwaj  must  be  bast  upon 
de  onii  till  Alfabetik  prinsipl,  ov  wun  karakter  i'er  ecj  elementari  ssnd, 
and  onli  wun  ssnd  tu  eq  karakter. 

Rezolvd,  Satindeyns  ov  fonetik  biaks  printed  in  akerdans  wid  dis 
prinsipl,  bofi  filosofi  and  eksperiens  proov  dat  qildren  wil  lern  tu  red  wel 
ill  wun-fort  ov  de  tim  rekwjrd  in  de  yqs  ov  sr  prezent  ortografi;  and  dat 
kerekt  speiip  wil  folo  az  a  mater  ov  kors,  widst  eni  spejal  labor  for  dat 
pq,rtikyiilar  objekt. 

Rezolvd,  Sat  eksperiens  haz  elso  proDvd  dat  cjildren  w.il  lern  tu  red 
fonetik  print,  and,  trco  its  ad,  dat  in  prezent  yi^s,  in  haf  de  tim  re- 
kwjrd in  de  eniinari  wa;  so  dat  in  tcD  yerz  da  wil  bekura  beter 
rederz  dan  bj  emplo'ii)  for  yerz  in  de  old  erfiografi;  and  elso  wid  fqr 
beter  infli|ens  on  intelekty^al  kultivajon,  inazmuq  az  a  sistematik  progres 
in  akw^rig  nolej  at  everi  step,  must  bs  mor  saly^tari  on  de  habits  ov 
de  mjnd,  dan    an    entir    perverjon    ov    el    erder    and    el    rezn. 

Rezolvd,  aCat  superior  mental  kultyiir  indi].st  bj  dis  mod  ov  instrukjon, 
ds  imens  savig  ov  tjai  tu  de  milyonz  ov  qildrea  boj  ctr  tu  ak- 
wjr  de  IijgliJ  larjgwaj,  de  vast  fasiliti  it  wil  impqrt  tu  its  akvvizijon 
bj  forinerz,  and'  de  konsekwent  spred  ov  de  literatqi-  ov  liberti  and 
kristianiti  trtust  de  wurld,  q,r  advantajez  mor  dan  sufijent  tu  ksnterbal- 
ansel  deobjekjonz  dat  kan  bs  raz^d  agenst  it,  hwiq  objekjonz,  hsever,  we 
qr  konfident  de  onest  objektor  wil  fjud,  on  egzamiuajon,  tu  be  mostli 
imajinari. 

after  to)  interestiij  se jonz,  de  Konveujou  adjurnd  sine  die. 

ELGIN,  July  20.  J.  B.  NEWCOMB. 


BLOOMINGTON    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    CELEBRATION. 


CITY  couxcii,  versus  board  of  EDX'CATIOX. 


The  teachers  and  friends  of  educatiou  here,  feeling  the  importance  of 
some  public  demonstration  in  favor  of  free  schools,  resolved  to  hold  a 
Public  School  Celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  which  all  the 
schools  in  the  city  and  county  were  invited  to  participate. 

Providence  seemed  to  favor.  The  '  Fourth'  opened  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  about  seven  o'clock  the  dust  was  laid  and  the  air  cooled  by  a 
refreshing  showqr.  At  half-past  ten  the  schools  assembled  at  the  court- 
house square,  and,  being  formed  into  a  procession^  marched  to  a  grove 
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south  of  the  town.  Each  school  was  provided  with  a  banner  and  badg- 
es, with  appropriate  mottoes  and  devices.  The  schools  from  ilandolph's 
Grove  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  carrying  a  banner  with 
mottoes  expressive  of  their  determination  to  maintain  their  country's 
liberty  by  education  and  industry.  Next  followed  the  school  from  Tow- 
anda;  and  the  Blooraington  Public  Schools,  following  according  to 
their  number,  brought  up  the  rear.  There  were  about  650  pupils  in 
the  procession  —  the  schools  from  abroad  numbering  about  150,  the 
Bloomiugton  schools  about  500. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Grove,  we  had  an  excellent  Address  on  the 
Normal  University,  from  L.  Swett,  Esq.  Mr.  S.  reviewed  briefly  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  effort  to  establish  one  in  this  State;  next  spoke  of  the 
success  of  that  effort  thus  far,  and  the  location  of  the  institution  in  this 
place;  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause 
of  education  —  contrasting  the  monarchy  and  tyritnny  of  the  old  world, 
sustained  by  standing  armies,  with  the  free  institutions  of  our  own 
country,  founded  in  and  upheld  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Next  followed  an  Address  from  Dr.  E.  R.  lioE,  on  Free  Schools. 
The  Doctor  said  that  the  day  of  gunpowder  celebrations  was  past ;  that 
the  battle  of  liberty  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  we  should  now  turn 
our  attention  to  those  institutions  which  were  to  preserve  that  libert}-. 
Part  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  the  Normal  University  —  Normal 
School,  he  said,  was  large  enough  for  other  States,  but  the  Prairie 
State  must  have  a  Normal  University.  He  would  consider  it  the  high- 
est honor  to  be  one  of  those  judges  of  our  county  who  made  the  appro- 
priation of  870,000  for  the  Normal  University,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
honor to  be  a  member  of  a  certain  Board  which  considered  the  Public 
Schools  of  Bloomiugton  not  u-orth  Jive  mills  on  the  dollar.   (See  below.) 

The  '  Declaration'  having  been  read  by  Esquire  Lincoln,  of  Leroy, 
the  schools  retired  for  refreshments,  after  which  they  reassembled,  and, 
after  some  remarks  to  the  children  by  Pvev.  H.  J.  Eddy,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  the  Normal  University  and  Free  Schools,  and  the  pro- 
cession returned  to  town,  where  the  schools  were  dismissed  at  their  re- 
spective school-houses. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  with  excellent  music,  by  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  Atlanta  Brass  Band  ;  but  the  most  interesting  music  was 
the  singing  by  the  children  :  the  harmony  of  half  a  thousand  youthful 
voices,  singing  of  their  country's  freedom  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  it,  could  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  heard  it. 

Altogether,  it  was  an  occasion  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  friends 
of  education.  Every  thing  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  most  perfect 
order  was  observed  throughout  —  not  a  jar  or  accident  of  any  kind  to 
mar  the  festivities  —  and  an  impression  was  made  on  the  public  mind 
in  favor  of  free  schools  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;   let  us  look  at  the  dark  side. 

I  said  that  our  Celebration  made  an  impression  in  favor  of  free 
schools.  There  are  some  men,  however,  so  iucrusted  in  '  old-fogyism ' 
that  nothing  will  make  an  impression  on  them ;  and  such  seems  to  be 
37 
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the  character  of  a  majority  of  our  City  Council.  The  special  school-law 
for  this  city,  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  provides  that 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  report  annually  to  the  Council  the  amount 
of  tax,  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  necessary  to  be  levied  for 
school  purposes,  and  that  the  Council  sliall  levy  said  amount.  The 
Board  accordingly  made  its  report  that  the  full  ainount  of  tax  allowed 
by  the  law  would  be  necessary  for  school  purposes  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  Council  refused  to  obey  the  laio  ;  and,  although  petitions  which 
have  been  circulated  all  through  the  city  show  a  majority  of  five  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  tax,  yet  the  Council  remain  stubborn  and  unmoved. 
Nothing  better,  however,  could  have  been  expected  from  a  set  of  men 
who  license  '  doggeries'  and  rum-holes  by  the  score.  Free  schools  and 
free  whisky  are  moral  antipodes,  and  can  never  be  made  to  lock  arms. 

P.  ATKINSON. 

Bloomington,  Illinois,  July.  1807. 


IMYSTEHIOUS     jMUSIC 


At  a,  certain  point  (Pascagoula)  on  the  sea-coast  of  this  State  there  is  heard 
at  night  a  mysterious  music,  which  comes  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
is  very  sad,  and  has  an  indescribable  effect  upon  all  who  hear  it. 

Where  Southern  waves 

Wash  Indian  graves, 
Is  heard  a  music  wild  and  lone  ; 

And  so  sweet  't  is, 

Birds  and  fishes, 
Lingering,  listen  to  its  tone ; 
To  that  tone,  so  awed  and  under, 
Like  the  silence  after  thunder. 

Soft  and  slow, 

Full  of  woe, 
Breathing  on  the  midnight  air 

Like  the  sighing 

Of  the  dying  — 
Dying  without  God  or  prayer, — 
Comes  that  music  to  the  ears ; 
Music  which  the  spirit  hears. 

Is  't  some  spirit. 

Whose  demerit 
Dooms  it  e'er  to  wander  there ; 

Wild  with  Avoc, 

Whose  o'crflow 
Is  the  utmost  of  despair  ? 
Is  't  the  pang  of  one  who  crieth 
With  the  worm  thut  never  dieth?  I'mu-ic  I'armer. 

Natuhez,  Mississipiii. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Chicago  High  School. — This  school,  with  C.  A.  Dupee  at  its 
head,  held  its  first  anniversary  a  few  weeks  since.  The  masters  de- 
claimed, the  misses  read,  and  both  sang,  while  a  delighted  audience  sat 
contentedly  for  three  full  hours,  iu  a  crowded  hall,  with  the  thermometer 
at  90°,  as  listeners.  While  the  composition  of  the  original  pieces  de- 
serves notice,  we  wish  especially  to  commend  the  distinct  enunciation 
with  which  they  were  read  or  spoken.  No  word  was  lost.  For  once, 
the  audience  had  the  luxury  of  hearing  all  that  was  said,  without 
making  an  effort  to  hear.  The  modest  assurance  with  which  the  misses 
took  the  platform,  performed  their  parts,  and  left  it,  gave  much  pleasure 
and  gained  much  credit.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  Moseley, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Chicago,  ex- 
pressed his  entire  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
then  introduced  Alderman  Carter.  Mr.  Carter,  although  disclaim- 
ing to  be  an  orator,  yet  practically  annulled  that  claim  by  making  a 
fine  speech.  He  said,  when  he  was  a  boy  the  good  minister  who  vis- 
ited the  school  would  say  at  its  close,  '  Now,  children,  a  long  vacation 
is  before  you;  do  n't  lay  aside  your  books,  but  improve  the  time  by 
study,  so  that  when  school  begins  again  you  will  have  forgotten 
nothing'.  He  believed  this  was  wrong.  He  would  advise  the  pupils 
not  to  look  into  their  books,  or  even  at  them,  but  lay  them  aside  and 
recreate.  Otherwise  the  very  object  of  the  vacation  would  be  lost. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr.  Moseley  next  called  upon  Mr.  Wells. 

After  indorsing  the  view  of  Mr.  Carter,  and  expressing  his  opinion 
of -the  exercises  of  the  day,  Mr.  Wells  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Chicago  had  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  eastern  cities  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  school.  She  had  placed  her  sons  and  daughters  on 
an  equal  footing.  Boston  for  more  than  a  century  had  supported  a 
High  School  for  males,  but  only  within  a  year  or  two,  and  now  only  by 
a  kind  of  stratagem,  had  she  been  induced  to  do  the  same  for  females. 
She  first  established  a  Normal  School  for  females.    This  was  the  enter- 
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ing  wedge.     A  girls'  higli  school  is  the  result.     The  history  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  is  similar. 

He  recounted  the  sleepless  anxiety  with  which  the  Board  had 
watched  the  organization  and  progress  of  this  school.  The  importance 
oi  starting  right  was  foreseen.  A  mistake  here  might  propagate  itself 
for  years.  Hence  the  Board  had  frequently  met,  and  carefully  can- 
vassed every  proposition  concerning  the  school.  The  result  was  seen 
to-day. 

Mr.  DoRE,  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  next  spoke. 
He  said  that  through  unavoidable  delays  the  beautiful  edifice  in 
which  they  were  assembled  had  not  been  formally  dedicated.  It  would 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  its  history.  The  subject 
of  erecting  some  kind  of  a  building  for  a  high  school  was  discussed  in 
the  Board  more  than  three  years  ago.  Their  first  ideas,  owing  to  the 
finances  of  the  city,  were  exceedingly  moderate,  but,  as  they  repeatedly 
discussed  the  matter,  the  importance  of  the  school  and  of  having  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  building  gradually  grew  upon  them,  until  at 
last  they  applied  to  the  Council  for  means  to  erect  the  present  struct- 
ure. With  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  city,  the  means  were  furnished, 
and  we  now  with  pride  point  the  stranger  to  the  best  if  not  the  most 
costly  high-school  edifice  in  America. 

Mr.  MosELEY  next  presented  to  the  audience  Eev.  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  commented  on  the  fact  that  all  sects  patronized  the  public  schools. 
The  best  of  moral  influences  were  found  there,  while  every  thing  which 
could  alarm  the  most  violent  sectarian  was  banished.  He  rejoiced  that 
the  time  had  come  when  teachers  were  employed  without  being  asked 
their  religious  faith,  and  dismissed  whenever  they  presumed  to  carry 
their  '  tenets  '  to  the  school-room. 

Mr.  Bradley  excused  himself  from  making  a  speech,  but  gave  as 
a  toast,  The  High  School  that  lk, — a  model  of  the  three  which  are 
to  he. 

Dr.  Kelly  coniplimented  the  school  highly,  and  said  that  he  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  Chicago  that  his  children  might  still  continue 
to  have  its  benefits. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman,  we  also  were  privileged  to 
to  have  our  say,  and  then  Mr.  Moseley  delivered  the  school  and 
audience  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dupee,  who,  after 
having  remarked  that  the  various  rooms  of  the  building  were  open  to 
visiters,  announced  that  the  exercises  were  ended.  It  is  with  no  little 
pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  this  school.  It  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  its  class  any  where;  and  furthermore,  it  is  an  Illinois 
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school,  taught  by  Illinois  teachers,  in  au  Illinois  building,  and  controllGd 
by  an  Illinois  Board  of  Education. 
'T  is  said  that 

"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

It  may  be  so;  but  who  cares  for  'enchantment'  abroad,  when  we  have 
real  worth  at  home  ? 

Celkbratiox  at  Aurora. —  Few  occasions  equal  in  interest  a  well-conducted 
school  celebration.  At  least  so  thought  we  at  Aurora  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
a  da.y  to  be  remembered  for  sundry  reasons. 

'At  dawn  Aurora  gayly  broke'  over  the  hills  which  skirt  Fox  Kiver  'in 
all  her  proud  attire'.  Phoebus  showered  his  rays  lavishly  ;  the  mercury  ran 
up  to  95°;  rills  ran  down  men's  faces  ;  women  fanned  themselves  availlessly; 
but  the  little  folks  were  all  astir  and  all  aglow,  nor  seemed  to  dream  'twas 
hot.  In  fairy-like  procession,  with  banners  waving,  the  happy  children 
marched  to  the  beat  of  martial  music  to  the  grove,  where,  upon  one  side,  was 
descried  Esquire  Parker  with  a  corps  of  ladies  temptingly  heaping  up  huge 
piles  of  cakes,  luxuries,  et  idornne  rjenus,  upon  three  long  tables ;  upon  the  other, 
the  rostrum  and  the  plank  benches.  The  multitude  thronged  around  the  ros- 
trum and  forthwith  stood  v;p  Mr.  Tabor,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  beckoned 
with  his  hand,  bade  them  be  seated  and  silent,  and  then  a  prayer  went  up  to 
the  Great  Giver  for  His  marvelous  goodness.  After  the  children  had  sung  aud 
the  band  had  played,  two  young  misses,  accompanied  hy  two  young  masters, 
appeared  upon  the  stand  and  read  a  beautiful  poem  entitled  'Maggie  Bell'. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  glee,  and  then  our  eld  friend  Heywood  examined  a 
class  from  his  school  in  reading.  The  pupils  i\  n.d  prose  and  poetry,  alone  and 
in  concert,  with  so  much  propriety  and  good  tasrie  that  the  venerable  '  Father 
Brewster',  of  Chicago,  exclaimed,  "I  never  heard  the  like  before."  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  school  children  closed  with  recitations  in  mental  arithmetic. 
And  now  the  scene  was  changed.  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul 
gave  place  to  the  feast  of  cake  and  the  flow  of  water.  Anon  the  scene  changed 
again,  and  the  grove  echoed  with  the  tread  of  fairy  feet  and  ringing  voices. 
Fun  and  frolic  held  their  court  and 

"All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell : 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  voice  breaks  out  once  more." 

"The  audience  is  expected  to  be  seated  round  the  rostrum  and  come  to 
order      Music  by  the  Band  !  " 

When  quiet  was  restored,  Mr.  Tabor  introduced  '  Father  Brewster  ',  who 
said  he  had  come  there  because  he  wanted  to,  both  to  see  them  and,  he  'might 
as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ',  to  be  seen  by  them.  They  had  known  him 
years  ago,  when  he  was  school-commissioner  of  the  county;  now  he  had  come 
to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  His  remarks  were  very  happy,  and  provoked 
three  hearty  cheers  as  he  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  HoTEY  was  next  called  out.     He  addressed  himself  to  the  adults.     His 
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tlieme  was  '  Graded  Free  Schools'.  JIc  argued  their  economy,  their  adapt- 
ation to  secure  thoroughness,  and  their  popularity.  In  these  schools  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor  was  recognized,  the  work  was  better  done  than  it 
could  be  under  any  other  system  yet  devised,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  were 
alike  welcome.  AVhere  it  had  been  tried,  intelligent  men  who  at  first  opposed 
the  system  became  its  warmest  friends.  Even  judges  were  leaving  the  bench 
and  ascending  to  the  supcrintendency  of  the  public  schools.  He  closed  with 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  fellow  teachers.  "  A  crown  awaited 
them." 

Rev.  Mr.  Stoigiitox,  .Vgcnt  of  Clark  Seminary,  on  invitation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, next  addressed  the  gathering.  He  said  he  should  not  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  speaking  were  it  not  for  his  connection  with  Clark  Seminary.  He 
wished  to  assure  the  friends  of  public  schools  that  he  and  the  friends  of  the  In- 
stitution he  represented  were  with  them.  They  would  aid  any  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  free  schools  with  their  influence  and  their  purse.  He 
said  the  object  of  Clark  Seminary  was  to  secure  thoroughness. 

llev.  Mr.  HiGGixs  next  took  the  stand.  He  said  he  was  struck  with  one 
remark  of  the  last  speaker,  and  that  was  that  the  object  of  Clark  Seminary 
was  to  give  a  more  thorough  education  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  He 
believed  in  thoroughness  —  every  body  did  — but  he  queried  whether  a  private 
school  could  give  that  kind  of  education.  In  the  older  States  they  had  failed, 
and  the  public  high  school  had  been  substituted.  Furthermore,  this  Institu- 
tion might  interfere  with  tlie  public  schools,  and,  INIethodist  as  he  was,|when- 
ever  it  did,  he  should  pray  that  it  might  burn  down.  The  teacher's  calling 
was  the  noblest  on  earth.  He  had  ascended  from  the  desk  to  it  that  he  might 
do  more  for  his  race  and  his  Gon. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS  addressed  the  children  in  his  happiest  vein. 

Mr.  Heywood  made  a  brief  and  stirring  speech.  He  said  that  this  day  and 
this  occasion  would  be  remembered.  It  was  no  ordinary  privilege  that  they 
enjoyed.  He  complimented  the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Tabor  in  behalf  of  the 
public  schools  of  Kane  county.  ^Ir.  Tabor  bowed  his  acknowledgments, 
spoke  a  few  fitting  words  to  the  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  the  public  exercises  of  the  occasion  would  close  with  three  cheers 
for  the  free  schools.  The  cheers  were  given  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  so 
ended  a  pleasant  celebration. 

Friend  Hovey  : — I  do  n't  learn  much  about  schools  now-a-days.  I  can't 
send  you  good  cheer  in  many  specific  cases,  but  in  genex-al  'the  work  goes 
bravely  on'.     What  proves  the  hero  truly  great  is  never,  never  to  despair. 

"  Whether  doing,  suflfering,  or  forbearing, 
You  may  do  miracles  by — persevering.'' 

Many  of  our  devoted  teachers,  in  all  the  trials  and  discouragements  that  beset 
them, 

"On  Reason  build  Ilosolve! 
That  column  of  true  ninjesty  in  man."' 

Miss  II.  Paine  is  prospering  with  her  select  school  in  Cairo,  though  she,  I 
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suppose,  ■will  soou  have  a  vacation.  But  few  schools  are  in  session  at  present. 
Miss  Hu.ME  is  teaching  -with  great  acceptance  in  the  common  school  of  Cairo. 
The  teachers  in  Cairo  seem  wholly  devoted  to  their  arduous  work.  I  wish 
especially  to  refer  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Tease,  who  is  now  teaching  in  Thebes,  and 
give  '  honor  where  honor  is  due'.  Though  a  young  man,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  common-sense  teachers  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  seems  to 
be  governed  by  firm,  unshaken  adherence  to  truth,  honor,  and  duty.  Mr. 
Gass,  of  Duquoiu,  is  another  in  whose  praise  too  much  can  not  be  said.  His 
scholars  are  taught  to  think.  If  they  remain  long  under  his  instructions, 
they  will  not  be,  like  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  governed  by  that  universal 
formula  for  stupidity — 'I  did  n't  think'.  It  seems  that  common  sense  has 
not  become  such  a  rare  commodity  that  teachers  have  entered  into  a  tacit  com- 
pact to  do  without  it,  for  I  find  them  making  use  of  that  article  —  that  indis- 
pensable article  —  all  through  this  region. 

I  ascertain,  too,  that  the  teachers  are  all  anxious  to  learn  themselves.  They 
are  not  bigoted  —  set  in  their  own  views  and  opinions.  They  are  'open  to 
conviction  ' — ready  to  gain  wisdom  '  on  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground'.  I 
have  just  been  conversing  with  Mr.  Nokkis,  who  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  this  county.  He,  too,  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp.  His  like  can  not 
be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  land.  If  all  our  little  school-houses 
could  hold  such  a  soul,  some  things  icould  be  done  as  well  as  others.  I  guess 
the  little  log  houses  could  hold  such  men,  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  if  a  few 
more  mighty  dollars  could  be  found  in  them.  Certainly,  if  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  increased  wages.  As  I  have 
failed  to  learn  much  about  schools,  and  as  I  am  not  blessed  with  an  inventive 
genius  to  manufacture  articles  out  of  whole  cloth,  I  will  boast  a  little  in 
reference  to  our  cro]DS.  If  I  try  Swift's  advice  this  warm  weather,  I  fear  it 
will  be.  of  no  avail,     ile  tells  us  to 

•■  Be  mindful  ^hcn  invention  fails 
To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails." 

Yet  I  am  content,  and  'contentment  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone'.  (Very 
likely  —  for  nobody  has  ever  found  the  one  or  the  other.) 

Dr.  Condon  harvested  and  took  wheat  to  Chicago  on  the  7th,  8th  and  tHh 
of  June,  1855.  Harvesting  wheat  has  been  commenced  in  South  Illinois  as 
early  as  the  28th  of  May.  Four  acres  of  wheat  have  been  cut,  by  Mr.  Fek- 
Gusox,  averaging  43  bushels  per  acre :  36  to  40  bushels  per  acre  is  often  ob- 
tained. Average  yield  this  season  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  On 
Mr.  E.  Snyder's  farm  —  6  miles  from  Carbondale  —  wheat  has  grown  from 
five  to  six  feet  high.  Rye  has  been  raised  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jas.  Wallace, 
at  Saratoga,  Union  county,  8i  feet  high.  Oats  five  feet  high  —  a  rich  dark 
gi-een.  Barley  is  a  certain  crop.  Grass,  a  heavy  crop.  Messrs.  Gow,  of 
Jonesboro  Station,  sent  the  first  peas  to  Chicago  —  about  the  25th  of  May. 
Grapes  do  well  on  the  hills.  Some  old  French  growers  say  they  do  as  well 
as  in  the  south  of  Fi-ance  or  on  the  Cincinnati  hills.  New  potatoes  on  our 
tables  in  the  month  of  June.     Fruit  is  abundant.    The  crops,  generally,  never 
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were  better  than  tliey  are  this  season  in  .South  Illinois.  Now,  let  our  schools 
be  made  equal  to  our  wheat  —  the  best  in  the  country  —  and  thus  this  region 
continue  to  produce  men  and  women  —  noble,  manly  men,  and  earnest,  intel- 
ligent women  —  1  should  rejoice  that  my  lot  has  been  cast,  in  the  language  of 
The  Book,  "in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land."'  w.  s.  v. 

Ottawa  High  School  Journal. —  This  little  paper,  conducted  by 
J.  Stone,  Jr.,  has  now  reached  its  fifth  number,  and  is  creditable  to 
all  concerned. 

Jabob  GrALE,  late  Judge  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  this 
State,  has  accepted  the  Superintendency  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City 
of  Peoria,  vice  C.  E.  Hovey,  resigned. 

J.  Adams,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Galena,  writes 
that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Directer.s  is  '  that  a  teachers' 
meeting  shall  be  held  axery  other  Saturday,  for  mutual  improvement  in 
instructing  and  governing  schools '.  We  expect  to  hear  next  that  they 
have  model  schools  in  Gah'ua. 

Phonetics. —  Mr.  J.  B.  Xeavco.aib,  of  Elgin,  says  that  a  series  of 
school  books  will  soon  be  published  in  Phonetic  type. 


Married  —  On  the  21st  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  S.v:.iuel  Cuase,  Prof.  E.  S.  AVillcox, 
of  Galesburg,  and  Miss  M.\ry  T.,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Hotchkiss,  of 
Peoria.- 
So  thej'  come.    In  our  last  issue  the  advent  of  Brother  Ckuikshaxk  to  the  fraternity  of  married 
folks  was  chronicled,  and  now  one  of  our  Associate  Editors,  Prof.  Willcox,  of  Knox  Ccllegc,  presents 
his  credentials.    Walk  in.  Brother !    we  welcome  you  and  your  acomplished  bride  to  the  frater- 
nity. 


0    B    I    T    U    A    11    Y    . 

GooLD  Brown,  the  well-known  grammarian,  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  his 
residence  on  South  Common  street,  at  the  age  of  si.\ty-six  years.  Mr.  Br.ows  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, E.I.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Brown  University.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  principal  of  an  English  and  Classical  Academy  in  New  York,  and  was  much  celebrated  as  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Beowx  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  Grammar;  and  in  ISol  he  publi.ihed 
his  'Grammar  of  English  Grammars',  whicli  was  the  result  of  twentj'-six  years  of  unremitting 
toil,  and  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  to  future  generations.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  work*  in 
the  English  language. — Lynn  Weeld'j  lieforfcr.  Ajiril  4. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


The  First  Session  of  the  State  Normal  University  will  commence  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  October  next.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  required  — 

(1.;  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females  not  less  than  16,  years 
of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  re- 
sp  insible  person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school- 
teaching  in  this  State. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  proper  officers,  in  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
Gramhiar. 

Tuition  and  text-books  will  be  free  to  all  students  appointed  vxnder  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  the  statute  : 

^  7.  Each  county  within  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction 
for  one  pupil  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  School  Commissioner  'n  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the 
names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  County  Court ;  or,  in  counties  acting  under  township 
organization,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, examine  all  applicants  so  presented  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  direct,  and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in 
Representative  districts  composed  of  more  tlian  one  county  the  School  Com- 
missioner and  County  Judge,  or  the  School  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  several  counties  composing  such  representative  districts, 
shall  meet  at  the  Clerk"s  office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and 
from  the  applicants  so  presented  to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, shall  select  by  lot  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  enti- 
tled. The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate 
does  not  sign  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he 
or  she  will  teach  in  the  public  schools  within  the  State  in  case  that  engage- 
ments can  be  secured  by  reasonable  efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  such  fees  for  tuition  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  application  for  admission  to  the  school  should 
be  made  to  the  County  School  Commissioners,  and  the  fifteenth  of  September 
is  suggested  as  the  day  for  the  examination  of  applicants.  Of  course,  the 
officers  having  this  matter  in  charge  can  appoint  any  other  time  they  see  fit. 

All  students  not  provided  for  by  statute  will  be  charged  tuition. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

It  is  presumed  that  board  will  be  furnished  the  students  by  the  citizens  of 
Bloomington  at  moderate  rates. 

For  further  particulars  address  CHAS.  E.  HOVEY, 

Principal  State  Normal  University. 
Bloomisgton,  July,  1857. 


PROCEEDINGS  Of  TUE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE  OK  THE  NORMAL  LXIVEKSITY. 


The  Building  Committee  of  the  '  State  Board  of  Education '  met  in  Bloom- 
ington,  July  14,  1857,  according  to  previous  arrangement.  Present  —  Messrs. 
MouLTON,  Denio,  Hovey,  and  Wilkins. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  S.  W.  Moulton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  D.  Wilkins  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Mr.  Denio  moved  that  the  plan  of  a  building  presented  by  Mr.  Randall, 
architect,  of  Chicago,  be  adopted.     The  motion  prevailed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  concurred  in  : 

Resolved,  That  the  architect  proceed  to  make  out  the  specifications  for  the  Normal  University 
building,  but  these  specifications  shall  not  be  considered  as  adopted  by  this  committee  till  they 
have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Denio. 

Besolved,  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Normal  University  building  be  placed  at  Al- 
ton, Springfield,  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  Galena,  and  the  builders  of  the  State  be  in- 
vited to  submit  sealed  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  building ;  said  proposals  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  on  or  before  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  next.  Proposals  must  be  sent  to 
Daniel  Wilkins,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  C.  B.  Denio,  after  he  shall  have  approved  the  specifications,  shall  cause  copies  of 
said  specifications  and  so  much  of  the  plan  of  the  building  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  builders 
to  make  estimates  therefor,  to  be  sent  to  some  suitable  person  and  place  at  the  points  named  in 
the  above  resolution,  and  that  notice  of  said  specifications  be  published  in  as  many  papers  at  said 
points  as  will  publish  the  same  gratuitously. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  accept  any  proitosal,  whether 
the  lowest  or  not,  or  reject  all  the  proposals. 

Adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  ji. 

Committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  first  session  of  the  Normal  University  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Oct. 
next,  and  that  C.  E.  Hovey,  the  Principal,  be  instructed  to  issue  a  circular  fixing  the  standard  of 
qualifications  required  by  all  applicants  for  admission  into  the  Institution,  and  that  the  circular 
contain  such  other  information  as  in  his  discretion  he  may  think  proper. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal,  together  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  be  instnicted  to  procure  and  fit  up 
temporary  rooms  tor  the  accommodation  of  the  school  till  such  time  as  the  University  building  be 
ready  for  use. 


On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  18tli  of  August  next. 

S.  M^  MOULTON,  Chairman. 
D.  Wilkins,  Secretary. 


Barnard's  Asierican  Journal  of  Education.  —  This  standard  work  on 
Education  grows  interesting  with  each  succeeding  number.  Engravings  of 
distinguished  teachers  and  views  of  school  buildings  embellish  it,  while 
biographies  and  summaries  of  news  relieve  the  severity  of  the  more  elaborate 
articles.  It  is  the  great  work  of  the  age,  and  is  winning,  what  hardly  seemed 
possible,  new  laurels  for  its  editor. 

Published  by  F.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  $3  a  year. 
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EXTRACT   FROM   AN   ADDRESS, 


!  y    A  .    n  .   TRACT. 


What  is  Education  ?  I  answer,  first  negatively,  that  it  is  not  a  mys- 
tic charm  which  envelops  us  in  obedience  to  the  enchantment  of  some 
magician.  It  is  not  a  suddenly-acquired  power  by  which  we  may  as- 
tonish the  uninitiated ;  neither  is  it  the  acquirement  of  a  store  of  facts 
and  fancies,  for  then  mere  memorizing  would  be  the  only  way  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  those  teachers  who  cause  their  pupils  to  commit  to  mem- 
oi'y  exclusively  would  make  the  best  scholars,  which  I  suppose  very 
few  would  be  willing  to  admit.  Knowledge,  then,  is  not  education. 
The  instrument  is  not  that  which  is  accomplished  by  its  use. 

What,  then,  is  education  ?  It  is  the  development  of  mind.  It  is 
the  leading-out  of  its  powers — the  training,  disciplining  and  fostering 
those  powers  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  that  strength  which  will  enable 
it  to  grasp  the  difficulties  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  When  we  ob- 
serve the  mind  at  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  when  the  first  beam  of  intel- 
ligence lights  up  its  darkness,  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  its  superior  powers ;  but  when  we  see  the  circle  expand- 
ing, the  mind  overleaping  the  narrow  confines  of  sensuous  intelligence, 
rising  up,  up,  and  still  upward  in  its  ambitious  flight,  till  this  narrow 
sphere  becomes  too  small  for  its  eager  grasp ;  then  in  its  upward  flight 
comprehending  and  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  universe,  discov- 
ering and  demonstrating  the  laws  by  which  its  hosts  move,  tracing  the 
transient  visiters  to  our  sphere  of  observation  far  into  the  illimitable 
regions  of  space  and  predicting  with  certainty  the  period  of  their  re- 
turn, weighing  in  its  balance  the  immense  individual  worlds  which  by 
their  distance  elude  the  gaze  of  the  common  observer ;  then  diving  in- 
to the  hidden  depths  of  the  little  world  on  which  we  dwell,  arranging 
with  precision  its  diversified  strata,  extending  its  researches  into  every 
department  of  science  till  it  astonishes  itself  by  its  acquisitions — and 
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consider  that  this  is  the  result  of  education,  we  may  well  ponder  upon 
that  which  is  so  mighty  in  its  achievements,  for  there  is  connected  with 
it  a  most  sublime  consideration  —  its  unceasing;  action.  Yes:  if  we 
are  true  to  our  best  interests,  and  educate  ourselves  as  moral  as  well  as 
rational  beings,  the  highest  amount  of  intellectual  glory  here  will  be 
but  the  commencement  of  a  career  which  will  be  unending  as  eternity. 
With  such  a  destiny  awaiting  us,  how  can  we  be  idle ;  how  can  we  be 
otherwise  than  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  and  extension  of  so  ennobling 
a  cultivation  of  mind,  both  of  our  own  and  others;  who  can  be  other- 
wise than  diligent,  persevering,  and  patient ;  who  can  be  superficial  or 
mercenary  ?     If  any  such  there  be,  let  him  not  be  called  a  teacher. 

I  come  now  to  treat  upon  that  part  of  my  subject  most  interesting 
to  us  as  teachers  —  the  true  method  of  teaching..  The  most  important 
business  of  the  teacher  I  believe  to  be  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of 
self-reliance  —  to  go  alone;  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  induce  it  to  depend  upon  its-  own  energy  and  power.  I  consider  this 
essential  to  all  good  teaching,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  all  successful 
development  of  mind.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Does  the  infant 
learn  to  walk  by  being  carried  in  its  mother's  arms?  Does  the  youth 
become  renowned  for  strength  and  vigor  by  indulging  in  idleness  and 
luxury  ?  The  true  teacher  may  be  compared  to  a  guide  for  directing 
his  charge  up  the  '  hill  of  science'.  He  advances,  and,  pointing  to  the 
desirable  object  to  be  attained,  beckons  them  to  follow.  He  encour- 
ages their  feeble  attempts  and  marks  the  path  they  are  to  pursue,  and, 
as  their  strength  increases  and  their  knowledge  extends,  makes  trial  of 
their  abilities  by  teaching  them  to  depend  upon  themselves ;  yet  his 
watchful  eye  is  there  to  detect  their  failings,  and  his  voice  to  encour- 
age their  efforts.  If  any  wander  from  the  way,  a  gentle  word  or  look 
recalls  their  straying  steps;  or,  if  difficulties  which  appear  insurmount- 
able obstruct  their  progress,  a  finger  is  there  to  point  to  the  place  at 
w\ich  labor  will  succeed  in  overcoming  the  obstacle,  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  is  shown  and  attention  directed  to  the  means  of  overcoming 
it,  that,  unassisted,  they  may  conquer  succeeding  difficulties,  and  press 
onward,  relying  merely  on  their  OAvn  acquired  powers,  until  troubles 
vanish  and  pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits  succeeds  to  labor.  They 
no  longer  need  a  friendly  voice  to  encourage  and  direct ;  the  labor  of 
the  teacher  is  done. 

These  views  of  teaching  I  obtain  from  Mansfield,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted  for  the  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  subject,  and  whose 
work  I  commend  to  you  all,  as  well  worthy  your  careful  and  attentive 
perusal.  I  am  aware  that  the  teacher  who  follows  out  this  plan  of 
teaching,  and  insists  that  his  pupil  shall  think  and  reason  for  himself, 
may  lose  his  popularity;  for  it  is  not  a  showy  or  ostentatious  method, 
and  the  teacher  that  seems  to  be  doing  least  may  be  doing  vastly  more 
than  he  who  astonishes  us  by  the  rapidity  of  the  parrot  and  leaf-turning 
system.  Popularity  is  as  highly  prized  by  the  teacher  as  by  any  one ; 
and  to  deviate  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  proper  coui'se  in  the 
school-room  to  secure  it  is  a  temptation  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  but 
one  which  we  should  truard  acaiust  with  a  determined  resistance.     Let 
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it  uot  be  said  of  any  member  of  this  Association  that  he  prostrates  his 
holy  calling  to  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  popularity.  The  habit  of 
self-reliance  should  be  commenced  in  the  earliest  stages  of  progress. 
Let  it  be  one  of  the  good  fruits  resulting  from  our  Association  that  we 
act  unitedly  in  this  matter.  Let  it  be  the  distinct  aim  of  every  mem- 
ber to  cultivate  it  in  the  pupil ;  to  teach  him  that  if  he  is  ever  fitted 
for  any  important  station  in  life,  if  he  desires  to  possess  those  qualities 
Avhich  will  command  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men,  he  must  learn  to 
reason,  soundly,  thoroughly,  independently.  The  mind  trained  to  hab- 
its of  research,  to  the  habit  of  investigating  the  causes  and  reason  of 
things,  would  not  be  easily  led  astray  by  impositions  or  illusions.  It 
would  think  for  itself,  reason  for  itself.  In  a  community  thus  educated 
spirit-rappers  and  '  harmonial  philosophers',  I  imagine,  would  find  a 
poor  support.  Let  us  be  faithful  in  this  respect,  that  the  rising  gener- 
ation at  least  may  not  writhe  and  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  school- 
tax  and  at  the  same  time  support  for  weeks  the  veriest  humbugs  in  ex- 
istehce  at  a  per-diem  allowance  equal  to  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion of  teachers. 

That  teacher  benefits  his  pupils  most  who  cultivates  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation in  their  minds.  That  .scholar,  likewise,  improves  most  rap- 
idly, however  slow  the  progress  in  the  particular  book  studied,  who 
gains  most  rapidly  in  the  power  of  connecting  cause  and  effect.  How 
ridiculous,  then,  do  those  appear  who  consider  the  essential  principles 
of  education  to  consist  in  the  number  of  books  read  and  the  number  of 
leaves  turned  by  the  pupil,  without  any  reference  as  to  whether  the 
scholar  bases  his  ideas  on  any  thing  more  substantial  than  the  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  the  author. 


INDEPENDENCE     OF     THOUGHT 


BY    E.   L.    T. 


Thought  is  the  mind's  life.  And  as  waves  of  the  ocean  swell  and 
break  upon  the  shore,  so  thoughts  are  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  Intel- 
lect, welling  up  and  washing  its  boundaries — bursting  forth  into  words 
that  bear  the  relation  to  its  spirit-mother  that  one  drop  does  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  terrestrial  ocean  —  kindling  a  fire  in  the  minds  of  all  that 
defies  even  the  powers  of  time  to  extinguish  its  flickering  flame. 
Brighter  and  still  brighter  it  glows,  till  other  souls,  apparently  dormant, 
are  awakened  and  lured  on,  until,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of 
the  way,  they  rush  forth  and  distance  all  before.  Naught  can  bind  the 
thoughts  that  create  within  the  sanctum  of  the  soul  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
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edge  and  usefulness;  even  Jupiter's  chains  would  be  forged  only  as 
examples  of  brittleness. 

Look  back  to  that  last  creative  day,  when  man  first  stood  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,  and  every  bird,  beast  and  creeping  thing  passed  before 
hiui  for  their  appellations.  Then  Thought,  with  sails  unfurled,  stirred 
the  fountains  of  that  mighty  deep,  and  names,  as  bubbles,  rose  by  the 
plashing  of  its  surging  waves  Nor  did  it  cease;  but  ever  onward  and 
and  still  on  has  it  floated,  like  ripples  formed  by  a  little  stone,  moving 
on  to  mightier  depths,  until  its  sail  is  seen  upon  that  expanselcss  ocean 
of  the  future  —  Eternity. 

Generation  after  generation  has  listened  almost  entranced  while  the 
echoes  of  David's  harp  have  caused  the  pendulum  of  every  true  life- 
clock  to  vibrate  chants  to  his  honor  and  anthems  to  his  Creator,  and 
will  continvie  to  charm  succeeding  generations  throughout  the  endless 
ages  of  a  future  existence.  Many  a  weary  pilgrim  has  safely  moored 
his  bark  with  Job,  that  noble  character,  as  pilot,  who,  when  deserted  by 
every  earthly  friend,  relied  upon  an  unseen  and  invisible  One.  Salo- 
mon's prayer  for  wisdom,  when  he  already  possessed  many  of  the  glories 
of  earth,  and  one  would  have  supposed  his  insatiate  desire  for  happiness 
would  have  led  him  to  ask  more  of  the  same,  that  his  cup  might  be 
filled  to  the  brim,  turned  from  the  follie^  and  vanities  of  this  mundane 
sphere  and  sought  happiness  at  its  Source.  The  history  of  these,  with 
that  of  many  others,  is  given  as  a  guiding-star  to  our  haven  of  rest,  and 
says  to  us,  '  Duty  is  ours;    events  are  God's'. 

When  we  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  we  find  Thought's  flames 
are  brightening.  It  is  true,  both  have  bowed  to  popularity ;  but  the  age 
of  superstition  has  passed,  and,  though  the  present  be  the  age  of  Fash- 
ion's follies,  it  has  not  the  sway  of  the  former. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  old  world  quaked  beneath  the  convulsions 
of  the  minds  of  Luther  the  Reformer,  and  Howard  the  Philanthro- 
pist. These,  though  not  allowed  to  grace  the  pages  of  their  nation's 
history,  are,  because  of  their  unwearied  efforts  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity, inscribed  upon  the  tablet  of  many  a  soul,  while  the  characters  of 
their  nation's  history  are  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  for  their  cruel- 
ties. The  orbs  of  the  new  world  —  Washington  and  Fulton — have 
each  their  places  assigned  them  in  the  sciences.  The  one,  by  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  right,  though  the  very  heavens  fell  upon  him, 
earned  the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  in  actions  urged  by 
independent  thought  recorded  his  name  as  the  hero  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory. The  other,  too  weak  a  plant  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  impend- 
ing storm,  turned  and  sought  retirement  in  our  parent  land,  that  he 
might  experiment  upon  his  so-called  follies  and  return  triumphantly  to 
his  home  with  a  reality  that  has  richly  earned  him  a  place  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  will  perpetuate  his  name  when  devastating  Time  has 
made  this  earth  a  waste. 

The  fruits  of  the  mind  are  alike,  3'et  unlike.  GoD  in  creating  minds 
has  assigned  to  each  its  proper  sphere.  So  alike  are  they,  that  as  a 
new  cva  dawns  upon  one's  thoughts  GoD  finds  a  nobler  field  and  calls 
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him  hence,  but  uever  without  a  successor  to  carry  on  the  work  ah-eady 
begun :  as 

"  'T  Tvas  Fuaxklin's  baud  that  caught  the  horse, 
'T  was  hai-nessed  by  Professor  Mokse." 

But  the  work  of  thought  is  as  yet  scarcely  begun.  May  we  strive  to 
make  our  thoughts  a  tree  planted  in  the  mind's  soil,  with  the  good 
light  reading  as  dew,  scientific  works  the  hearty  showers,  and  new  dis- 
coveries the  equinoctial  storms,  which  it  drinks  and  weaves  into  its  life 
until,  like  the  real  tree,  it  has  made  them  its  own  body. 


THE     SCHOOLMASTER     IN     COURT 


BY   A .   WILDER. 


CH;UIACTERS   OF   THE   FARCE. 


Judge. 

Cterk. 

Crier. 

Attorney  for  prosecution. 

Counsel  for  defense. 

Perkiss,  the  plaintiff. 


Shadrach,  Ms  son. 

UPiiAM,  defendant. 

Peter  Murphy,  Judge's  servant. 

Hexry,  Charles,  William,  pupils. 

Jurors,  Officers,  Spectators. 


Scene — A  Court-room.  A  desk  is  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  hehind  which  sits  the  Judge.  Two 
associates  are  seated  with  him.  A  large  table  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  behind  which 
sit  the  Clerk  and  Crier;  on  the  right,  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  jurymen ;  on  the  left,  the 
defendant  and  counsel.    Officers,  witnesses,  and  spectators  occupy  the  extreme  sides  of  the  stage. 

Judge. —  Mr.  Clerk,  please  to  call  the  court  to  order. 

Crier. —  Hear  ye,  hear  ye  !  this  court  is  now  in  session  and  ready  to  proceed 
to  business. 

Judge. —  Call  the  roll,  and  see  Avhether  the  jury  is  full. 

Cleric  \reads  from  a  paper,  every  juryman  answering  to  his  name,  Here^. — 
Mr.  Allkight,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Cole.man,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Lenox,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
O'DoNXELL.     All  present.  Your  Honor. 

Judge. —  Call  the  next  case  on  the  calendar. 

Clerk. —  Perkins  against  Upham. 

Judge. —  Are  the  parties  ready  for  trial  ? 

Attorney  for  prosecution  and  Counsel  for  defense. —  Ready,  Your  Honor. 

Judge. —  Let  the  trial  now  proceed. 

Attorney. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  is  an  aggravated  case  of  assault  and 
battery.  We  propose  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  conducting 
a  public  school  in  the  country;  and  while  so  engaged,  did,  without  just  and 
sufficient  cause,  inflict  cruel  chastisement  in  an  unusual  manner  upon  the  per- 
son of  a  pupil  under  his  charge ;  from  which  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
chastisement,  the  health  of  the  pupil  was  seriously  injured.  The  damages 
claimed  for  this  injury  are  laid  at  $5000.  It  will  further  appear  that  the  father 
of  the  said  pupil,  in  the  bight  of  bis  just  indignation  at  this  outrage,  visited 
the  defendant  at  the  school-bouse  where  defendant  was  employed,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  remonstrance  with  him  for  such  treatment  of  a  tender  child;  upon 
which  this  defendant  proceeded  to  inflict  further  violence  upon  said  father, 
striking  him  and  ejecting  him  forcibly  from  the  school-house,  lie  has  now 
appealed  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  the  relief  Avhich  they  provide  in  such 
cases;  and  you  are  called  upon  to  hear  tlie  evidence  and  award  such  justice  as 
is  prescribed  in  the  case. 

Feter  \_aside]. — And  a  nice  bit  of  fun  that  must  have  been.  It  is  myself 
that  would  have  liked  to  handle  a  shillelr.h  in  that  same  figlit,  and  no  matter 
on  what  side. 

Attorney. —  Henry  Latimer. 

Crier  \in  a  louder  tone'].  — Hexry  Latimer.  [IIexry  comes  to  (he  table  near 
Clerk,  and  raises  his  right  hand.] 

Clerk. —  You  do  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  case  novr  pending  between  kSiM- 
Eox  Perkins,  plaintilf,  and  Eogene  Upham,  defendant,  your  testimony  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Att. —  Are  you  an  infant,  and  what  is  your  age  ?  - 

Henry. —  I  am;  and  my  age  is  sixteen  years. 

Att. —  You  were  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Ui'iiam's  school. 

Henry — I  was. 

Att. —  State  whether  Mr.  Upiiam  was  severe  in  his  discipline. 

Henry. —  I  think  he  was.  When  any  noise  was  made  which  he  thought  un- 
necessary, a  pra.ik  cut  up,  or  an  order  disobeyed,  he  was  very  particular  to 
find  the  matter  out. 

Peter  [^aside]. — And,  in  faith,  I  will  wager  a  sup  o^ poteen  that  that  same  lad 
has  been  ivalloped  smartly  himself. 

Att. — How  did  he  chastise  Shadrach  Perkins  ? 

Henry. —  On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  second  week  in  December,  as  I 
was  sitting  by  Shadrach,  the  master  left  what  he  was  doing  and  came  to  us. 
He  then  told  Shadrach  to  stand  up.  At  this  moment  Shadrach  happened  to 
lift  his  hand,  when  the  master  threw  him  to  the  floor  and  then  whipped  him 
with  his  bamboo  till  he  asked  pardon. 

Peter  [as(We].^  Then  the  thing  was  clanc  done,  that  is  certain. 

Att. —  Was  there  any  sufficient  cause  for  this  infliction  ? 

Counsel. —  I  object  to  that,  as  a  leading  question. 

Judge. —  The  Court  sustains  this  objection. 

Att. —  State  the  reason  of  this  whipping. 

Henry. —  I-I-I  do-not  know. 

Peter  [asi'c/e]. —  And  sure  you  do  know,  yon  parj'ured  spalpeen. 

Att. —  How  severe  was  the  chastisement? 

Henry. —  Shadrach  was  so  bruised  and  cut  up  that  he  did  not  come  to  school 
again  while  it  kept. 

Att. —  W^ere  you  present  when  Mr.  Perkins  visited  the  school? 

Henry. —  I  was  not;  I  had  not  got  to  school. 

Peter  [aside]. —  Fine  learning  you  must  be  after  getting,  and  not  at  school 
for  an  hour  after  it  begins. 

Counsel. —  Henry,  was  Shadrach  punished  more  severely  than  is  usual  for 
teachers  to  flog  scholars  in  your  school  ? 

Henry. —  I  can  not  say.  I  have  been  whipped  very  often  myself,  and  at  the 
time  thought  Shadrach  was  not  cut  up  worse  than  I  have  been. 

Peter  [aside]. —  The  cat  is  let  out  of  that  bag,  any  how. 

Counsel. —  State  now  the  reason  why  Mr.  UrHAJi  chastised  him. 

Henry. —  Some  one  threw  a  piece  of  coal  across  the  room,  and  Mr.  Upham 
thought  it  was  Shadrach. 

Peter  [aside].  — And  if  it  Avas  not  him,  ye  did  it  yourself. 

Counsel. —  Could  Mr.  Upham  know  that  Shadrach  threw  the  coal? 

Henry. —  His  back  was  turned  when  it  was  done. 


Both  tlie  Attorney  and  Counsel  for  ilefendnnt  should  take  down  minutes  of  the  evidence. 
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Peter  \_asidc\.  — Oh,  go  to  blazes,  you  young  villain;  ye  wore  on  the  watch, 
and  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  cudgeled  yourself. 

Counsel. —  Was  Master  Perkins  in  the  habit  of  playing  mischievous  tricks 
in  school  ? 

Att. —  I  object.     The  question  is  leading. 

Judge. —  The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

Henry. —  He  was  never  studying,  but  always  on  the  look-out  to  play  little 
innocent  pranks. 

Att. —  You  may  stand  aside.     Simeon  Petikins. 

Clerk. —  You  do  solemnly  affirm,  that  in  the  case  now  pending  your  testimo- 
ny shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Att. —  Mr.  Perkins,  are  you  the  plaintift'  in  this  suit? 

Perkins. —  I  am. 

Att. —  Will  the  defense  accept  the  testimony  of  this  witness  ? 

Counsel. —  We  will;  and  mean  also  to  put  in  the  defendant's  evidence  as  an 
offset. 

Att. —  Mr.  Perkins,  state  whr.t  you  know  of  this  transaction. 

Perkins. —  I  am  the  father  of  Siiadracu  Perkins  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question,  he  came  home,  and  I  was  told  by  his  sister  that  he  had  received 
a  whipping.  I  asked  him  how  that  was,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  for  no 
particular  reason  at  all. 

Peter  [^aside'].  — If  that  lad  is  not  in  a  fair  vray  to  become  a  low  fellow,  it  is 
not  because  he  has  not  his  father  to  back  liim. 

Perkins. —  I  made  him  take  off  his  clothes,  and  found  two  bruise3  upon  him, 
and  a  number  of  welts. 

Att. —  How  severe  was  the  injury  ? 

Perkins. —  I  judged  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  be  out  till  he  had  recov- 
ered from  his  hurts  ;  and  so,  after  bathing  him,  sent  him  to  bed. 

Att. —  State  the  particulars  of  ^Ir.  Upham's  assault  on  yourself. 

Counsel. —  May  it  please  Your  Honor,  we  object  to  this  evidence  as  not  per- 
tinent to  the  case. 

Judge. —  If  the  Counsel  will  Avaive  his  objection,  the  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  it  will  not  prejudice  his  client's  case. 

Counsel. —  We  defer  to  this  opinion,  and  consent  to  the  evidence. 

Perkins. —  Next  day  I  went  to  the  school-house.  On  going  in  I  found  the 
teacher  flogging  another  scholar.  Said  I,  "How  now?  at  the  old  trade, 
hey  !  " 

Att. — AVhat  reply  did  j\Ir.  Upham  made. 

Perkins. —  A  few  words  passed  between  us,  when  he  placed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  began  to  push  me  along.  Said  I,  "  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  boy  !  " 
and  I  gave  back  a  feAV. 

Counsel. —  What  did  the  defendant  do  then  ? 

Perkins. —  He  said,  "A  little  faster,  I  think  ;  "  and  then  seized  my  collar, 
threw  me  over,  striking  me  repeatedly,  so  that  I  could  not  see  ;  and  when  I 
came  to  myself,  I  was  outside  of  the  school-house  and  the  door  locked  upon 
me. 

Peter  [^clapping  his  hands'].  — Jlisther  Upham  for  ever  !  he  is  the  lad  to  swing 
the  bit  of  kippeeti. 

Judge. — Order  in  the  Court.     [^An  officer  makes  Peter  sit  do7cn.'\ 

Cou7isel.— Did  Mr.  Upham  touch  you  till  after  he  had  requested  you  to 
leavfe  the  house? 

Att. —  I  object  to  that  question  as  leading. 

Counsel. —  Your  Honor,  it  involves  an  important  point. 

Judge. —  The  witness  Avill  answer  the/iuestion. 

Perkins. —  The  iirst  that  I  remember  was  that  he  laid  hold  of  me. 

Peter  [^aside].  ■ —  Your  memory  is  convaniently  short  when  it  might  be  longer. 

Counsel. —  What  language  had  passed  between  j^ou  before  this? 

Peter  [«s«rfej.  — Very  bad  language ;  of  that  I  am  sure. 

Perkins. —  I  can  not  well  remember.     I  felt  mightly  enraged  because  he  had 
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presumed  to  whip  my  boy,  and  was  not  greatly  in  the  disposition  to  use  very 
respectful  language. 

Juror. —  What  Avould  you  have  done  to  a  man  Avho  should  talk  to  you  as  you 
did  to  Mr.  Upiiam? 

I'erlcinis. —  I  would  have  knocked  him  down. 

Feter  \_asidc'].  — That  is,  if  you  could  do  it. 

Perkins. —  But  then  Upiiam  is  only  a  school-master,  and  comes  from  another 
place ;  and  so  the  case  is  diiferent. 

Counsel. —  Yes,  I  understand  that.  We  want  now  to  know  a  little  about 
your  boy.     Is  he  a  pleasant,  properly-behaving  child? 

Perkins. —  Yes,  Sir,  perfectly  so.  I  have  my  own  views  about  the  training 
of  children.  Now  mine  must  never  be  thwarted:  let  them  have  their  own 
way  in  every  thing  and  they  are  perfectly  harmless  :  pleasanter  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  world.  If  Upiiam  had  only  got  on  the  right  side  of  my 
boy  he  never  would  have  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him.  He  is  so  rigid  in 
his  discipline  that  it  called  out  the  innocent  playfulness  of  the  lad ;  besides, 
the  charge  against  him  is  not  proven. 

Counsel. —  We  will  see  about  that.     You  may  stand  aside. 

Alt. —  Shadrach  Perkins.     [Siiadrach  comes  forward.'^ 

Clerk. —  You  do  solemnly  affirm,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  your 
testimonj'  in  the  case  now  pending  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

An. — Siiadrach,  tell  us  about  this  matter. 

Shadrach. —  I  was  sitting  in  my  seat  by  Hank  Latimer  when,  the  first  I 
knew,  the  master  told  me  to  stand  up.  He  then  tried  to  ferule  me,  and  I  put 
out  my  other  hand,  on  which  he  seized  me  by  the  collar,  threw  nie  down,  and 
beat  me  till  I  thought  he  meant  to  kill  me  outright.  AVhen  I  got  home  at 
night,  I  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  did  not  get  about  for  several  weeks. 

Att. — What  hurt  did  you  receive  ? 

Shadrach. —  I  got  a  bruise  where  I  fell,  and  he  whipped  me  so  severely  as  to 
take  the  skin  entirely  off  in  large  patches. 

Counsel. —  Master  Perkins,  I  have  a  few  questions  now  to  ask  ;  and  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  the  truth,  you  will  be  likely  to  go  to  the  State  Prison.  Why 
did  Mv.  Upham  beat  you  ? 

Shadrach. —  I  do  not  know.     I  suppose 

Counsel. —  You  do  know.  Do  n't  tell  me  what  you  suppose.  Did  you  not 
behave  badly  in  school  ? 

Shadrach. —  Not  very.     I  did  not  do  any  harm. 

Pefer  [ffs?V7f]. — That  boy  is  the  very  image  of  ould  Nick,  and  manes  to  lie  if 
he  dare.  I  hope  the  lawyer  will  be  after  pumping  the  diviUry  all  out.  He  is 
a  subject. 

Counsel. —  Had  not  Mr.  Upham  requested  you  to  amend  your  conduct,  and 
told  you  to  be  a  better  boy  ? 

Shadrach. — Y-y-yes.    But  he  had  a  grudge  at  me. 

Counsel. —  For  what  did  he  flog  you  ? 

Shadrach. —  I  did  not  do  any  thing  very  bad. 

Counsel. — Well,  no  matter  ;  we  will  attend  to  that  by-and-by.  You  would 
never  have  thought  of  having  a  fever  if  your  father  had  not  begun  to  inquire 
about  your  hurts,  and  got  up  a  talk  and  gossip  about  it  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

.Shadrach  \looking  confused']. —  I  do'  know.  I  never  thought  of  it  till  a 
little  before  1  went  to  bed. 

Counsel. —  Did  you  not  get  up  and  go  about  very  comfortably  next  morning? 

Shadrach. — Y-y-yes.     But  father  sent  me  to  bed  again. 

Counsel.— V^'hen  your  father  came  from  the  school-house  that  morning, 
what  were  you  doing  ? 

Shadrach. —  I  was  in  the  field  playing  with  the  other  boys. 

Counsel. —  Did  Mr.  Upiiam  usually  punish  his  scholars  oftener  or  more  se- 
verely than  your  other  teachers  ? 
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Shadrac/i. —  No,  uot  near.     But 

Counsel. —  Enough;  you  may  stand  aside.     Have  you  any  more  witnesses? 
Att. —  We  will  rest  the  prosecution. 

Counsel. —  May  it  please  the  Court,  this  case  appears  to  me  a  very  simple 
one.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. All  that  remains  for  the  defense  is  to  show  that  the  defendant  is  mild 
in  his  discipline,  impartial,  and  destitute  of  any  capriciousness.  We  can  fur- 
ther prove  that  the  lad  Shadrach  is  an  idle,  untractable  boy,  averse  to 
obedience ;  and  that  in  the  case  in  question  he  was  most  justly,  but  not 
unreasonably,  chastised.  It  will  be  made  evident,  also,  though  this  is  not  ma- 
terial evidence,  that  the  conduct  of  the  father  on  his  visit  to  the  school-house 
the  following  day  was  rude,  boorish,  overbearing,  and  improper  ;  and  that  his 
removal  from  the  school-house  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  school.     We  forbear  further  remarks.     Charles  Truman. 

Crier. — Charles  Truman.     [Charles  comes  to  the  table.'] 

Clerk. — You  do  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  case  now  pending  your  testi- 
mony shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Counsel. —  Charles,  what  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Charles. — On  the  occasion  mentioned,  I  saw  a  piece  of  eoal  strike  the  wall 
of  the  school-house,  close  by  the  south  window.  Mr.  Upham  was  arranging 
a  class.  He  walked  immediately  to  Shadrach  and  was  about  to  ferule  him, 
when  he  attempted  to  resist,  and  muttered  a  curse.  Mr.  Upham  then  threw 
him  down  and  whipped  him  till  he  besought  his  forgiveness. 

Peter  [ff.siVZe]. —  That,  now,  is  the  story.  He  did  the  clanc  thing  to  the 
dirthy,  sneaking,  lying  spalpeen. 

Counsel. — What  was  Shadrach's  general  behavior  at  school? 

Charles. —  He  hardly  ever  had  a  lesson,  but  generally  brought  an  excuse  to 
school  instead  ;  and  was  always  doing  some  trick.  He  would  never  let  any 
one  be  quiet  who  sat  near  him ;  and  used  to  brag  that  he  did  as  he  pleased,  at 
school  and  at  home. 

Counsel. —  Did  you  know  who  threw  the  coal  ? 

Charles. —  No  ;  but  I  have  often  seen  Shadrach  do  such  things.  Mr.  Upham 
had  always  kept  close  watch  of  him,  and  this  was  his  first  opportunity. 

Att. —  Do  you  say  that  Shadrach  had  never  misbehaved  at  school  during 
the  winter  ? 

Charles. — I  said  that  this  was  his  first  opportunity  to  do  any  of  the  things 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  school. 

Att. —  But  you  did  not  see  him  throw  the  piece  of  coal. 

Charles. —  I  did  not.     I  was  not  looking  up  at  the  time. 

Peter. — A  fine  lad  that,  to  be  minding  his  own  business. 

Counsel. — William  Horton.  [Charles  retires,  and  William  comes  for- 
loard.'] 

Clerk. —  You  do  solemnly  affii'm  that  the  testimony  which  you  shall  give  in 
the  case  now  pending  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Counsel. —  What  is  your  age? 

William. —  Fifteen  years  and  eight  months. 

Counsel. — Were  you  a  pupil  at  Mr.  Upham's  school? 

William. —  I  was. 

Cotinsel. — What  was  his  deportment  toward  his  pupils  ? 

William. — When  a  scholar  wanted  to  learn,  he  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  with  him.  I  never  knew  a  teacher  to  put  himself  to  more  trouble.  He 
never  spoke  harshly  till  the  continued  misconduct  of  a  pupil  exhausted  his 
forbearance. 

Counsel. — Was  he  cruel  or  severe  when  punishing  children  ? 

William. —  It  seemed  to  hurt  him  more  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  than  it  did 
the  scholar  who  was  punished.     I  heard  him  tell  my  father  that  if  public  sen- 
timent would  sustain  his  endeavors,  and  he  was  not  crowded  with  so  many 
children  of  different  tempers  and  bringing-up,  he  would  ncTer  inflict  a  blow 
39 
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upon  a  scholar.  But  -when  Mr.  Ui'Iiam  did  punish,  he  did  it  aw  fhongh  he 
meant  to  be  remembered.  lie  showed  no  excitement,  but  applied  sternly  till 
he  judged  that  he  had  done  enough  to  do  away  with  the  probability  of  ever 
needing  to  flog  that  child  again. 

Counsel. —  AVhat  do  you  know  about  Shadii.\ch  ? 

William. —  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  first  attended  school.  He 
hardly  ever  studies;  and  has  some  times  been  so  troublesome  that  the  teachers 
closed  school  on  account  of  his  disturbance.  When  he  was  whipped,  his 
father  was  sure  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  so  break  uji  the  school. 

Counsel. —  How  did  Shaurach  behave  in  Mr.  Upham's  school? 

William. —  Mr.  Upham  was  very  civil  to  liim,  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  his  progress.  Shadkacii  used  to  boast  of  this  at  recess,  and  say 
that  it  was  because  the  teacher  was  afraid  of  him  and  wanted  to  '  curry  '  his 
favor.  He  said,  '•!  have  always  done  as  I  pleased  at  school,  and  will  do  so 
now  ;  and  if  any  trouble  shall  happen,  my  father  will  bear  me  out.  1  always 
'  try  on'  every  new  teacher,  and  give  him  his  hands  full." 

Feiej-  [aside']. — In  faith,  and  if  I  was  his  tacher,  and  sorry  a  better  one  could 
be  found,  I  would  give  him  a  ivarrum  jacket  every  morning ;  and  when  the 
o^dd  man  came,  I  would /(«<  try  him  on  with  a  sprig  of  sliillelah.  A  little  row 
just  now  would  be  good  for  the  sowl  of  me. 

Counsel. — What  do  you  know  of  this  transaction? 

William. —  Mr.  Upham  was  engaged  with  the  fourth  class.  I  wished  to  ask 
him  a  question,  and  looked  up  from  my  desk,  when  I  saw  Suadrach  throw 
the  piece  of  coal  across  the  room.  Mr.  Upham's  back  was  toward  him,  but 
having  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  he  must  have  seen  by  the  figure  reflected  in 
one  of  the  eyes,  who  played  the  trick;  for,  quick  as  thought,  he  was  at 
Shadrach's  side.  A¥hen  he  told  him  to  give  him  his  hand,  Siiadhacii  at- 
tempted to  strike  him ;  upon  which  Mr.  Upham  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
he  fell.  Mr.  Upham  whipped  him  till  he  pleaded  for  mercy,  and  pledged 
future  good  behavior. 

Counsel. —  Tell  me  what  you  saw  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

William. —  School  had  been  in  session  about  an  hour  when  Mr.  Perkins 
came  in.  He  did  not  rap,  but  bolted  right  in,  and  went  tow.ard  Mr.  Upham, 
who  at  the  time  was  talking  to  little  Eddie  Holmes.  Mr.  Perkins  called  out 
"  How  now  ?  at  the  old  trade  again,  liicy  ?  Been  whipping  my  boy  —  murder- 
ing him  rather!  I  send  my  children  to  school  to  be  instructed,  I  will  show 
you."  Mr.  Upham  replied  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  in  school,  and 
that  he  should  do  so  while  he  was  the  teacher.  He  had  punished  Master  Per- 
kins for  flagrant  misconduct,  and  under  similar  circumstances  should  prob- 
ably find  it  his  duty  to  do  the  same  again. 

Peter  [ase'rfe]. —  Good  on  his  head!  I  will  put  that  same  man  against  the 
woi-ld.     He  is  the  man  for  the  likes  of  you,  ye  lying,  cowardly  spalpeens. 

Counsel. — What  occurred  then  ? 

William. —  Mr.  Perkins  turned  very  red  and  said:  "  I  will  have  you  to 
know  that  I  do  not  take  such  taflk  from  a  schoolmaster.     If  there  is  law  I  will 

have  it  out  at  you  ;  and  if  you  are  not  careful " Mr.  Upham  stepped  up  at 

this  moment  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Perkins,  your  language  is 
very  improper,  and  you  will  please  to  leave."  Mr.  Perkins  answered:  "I 
am  in  a  public  building  and  will  not  leave  till  I  get  ready ;  you  will  have  to 
leave  yourself  first,  you  miserable  schoolmaster!  "'  Mr.  Upham  now  placed 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Perkins's  shoulder,  and  Mr.  Perkins  attempted  to  knock 
him  down  ;  but  Mr.  Upham  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  threw  him  down,  and 
as  he  attempted  to  kick  and  struggle,  he  drew  him  along  by  the  shoulders, 
put  him  out,  and  locked  the  door. 

Peter  [asiV/e].— Faith,  and  why  did  he  not  wield  his  kippccn  over  him,  and 
not  treat  him  as  gently  as  a  colecn  d/ias  ?  AVlien  he  had  so  ilegant  a  chance  for 
a  fight,  he  should  have  enjoyed  it  like  a  Christian. 

Counsel. —  Did  you  see  Shadk.vcii  after  these  occurrences? 
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William. —  I  saw  him  at  play  the  same  evening.  He  was  out  every  day  in 
the  week  after  that. 

Counsel. —  We  will  now  rest  the  defense.     Will  the  prosecution  resume  ? 

Atf. —  No.     You  may  now  address  the  jury. 

Counsel. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  :  I  should  regret  tliat  such  a  case  was 
brought  before  you,  but  for  the  principle  which  it  involves.  You  have  heard 
the  testimouy  on  both  sides,  and  will  duly  weigh  the  evidence.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  defendant  was  a  faithful  instructer,  and  a  man  little  likely  to 
inflict  any  unusual  or  brutal  punishment  upon  a  scholar.  From  the  evidence 
given  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  it  appears  that  the  boy  Sii.vdrach 
was  an  idle,  vicious,  unprincipled  lad — just  the  lad  likely  to  do  actions  merit- 
ing chastisement.  He  did  receive  it ;  and  the  severity  was  occasioned  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  offense  and  the  eifort  of  the  culprit  to  make  resistance. 

As  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Peekixs,  it  was  evidently  a  chastisement  far 
short  of  what  was  deserved.  He  entered  the  school  in  a  riotous  manner, 
spoke  abusively  to  the  teacher,  and  now  claims  impunity'for  his  outrage,  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Upham  is  only  a  schoolmaster !  and,  more  than  that,  he 
insults  your  common  sense  by  asking  damages!  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
should  establish  the  principle  that  a  teacher  had  no  right  to  civil  treatment, 
but  might  be  maligned,  insulted  and  outraged  at  pleasure,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  every  person  of  self-respect  would  abandon  the  profession  of 
teaching.     But  I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  verdict. 

We  have  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  Truman  and  Horton, 
that  Master  Pekkixs  was  just  the  lad  to  make  disturbance  in  school;  that  he 
made  threats  to  do  so  ;  that  he  had  determined  as  there  was  a  new  teacher, 
to  '  try  him  on' ;  and,  finally,  whether  Mr.  Upiiam  was  or  was  not  actually 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  Siiadeach  did  the  action  for  which  he  was  punished. 
It  has  not  been  proven  that  any  injury  resulted  from  that  punishment.  He 
was  not  disabled  from  play  in  the  fields,  though  his  father  testifies  that  he 
was  bruised  too  much  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Perkins  himself  acknowledges  that  he  would  knock  down  any  man  who 
should  talk  to  him  as  he  did  to  Mr.  Upham.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  judge  ye 
him,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury.  The  school-house  was  in  Mr.  Upham's  charge, 
and  ]Mr.  Perkins,  when  he  entered  it,  was  a  trespasser.  Mr.  Upham  had  the 
right,  then,  to  remove  him  ;  but  when  he  began  to  utter  his  foul-mouthed 
slang  it  became  a  duty.  The  real  assault,  for  which  damages  ought  to  be 
rendered,  Mr.  Perkins  himself  committed;  and  for  it  he  is  actionable.  You 
are  not  obligated  to  give  him  any  sympathy  because  he  began  a  ruiEanly 
course  of  conduct  and  got  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  His  custom  of  en- 
couraging his  son  in  his  insubordination  is  most  reprehensible  and  can  not 
be  too  severely  rebuked. 

The  school  is  placed  by  law  in  the  same  sfalus  as  the  household.  The 
teacher  occupies  the  parent's  position,  and  therefore  possesses  a  parent's 
authority.  The  growing  sentiment  that  a  pupil  must  not  be  corrected  will 
deteriorate  and  ruin  any  teacher  or  school ;  it  is  an  exacting  of  results  with- 
out providing  means — 'making  brick  without  straw'.  Mr.  Upham,  it  ap- 
pears, has  not  abused  any  right ;  but  when  assailed  he  boldly  maintained  his 
own  —  doing  just  what  you  would  do  under  analogous  circumstances.  The 
law  is  cleai-ly  on  his  side.  The  suit  is  malicious,  and  should  be  denied.  His 
triumphant  discharge  from  this  prosecution  will  evince  to  the  world  that  this 
court  and  jury  are  on  the  side  of  law,  of  order,  intelligence,  public  education, 
good  teachers,  and  an  efficient  school  system.  He  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
jury  of  his  countrj^men,  and  to  them  we  intrust  the  issue  with  confidence. 

AU. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  :  You  have  heard  the  impressive  appeal  of 
my  learned  brother.  I  trust  it  will  not  move  you  to  disregard  the  claims  of 
justice,  of  mercy.  You,  many  of  you,  are  fathers  ;  you  are  all  men.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enlighten  you  in  regard  to  our  public  school  polity.  You  know 
its  workings  too  well.  A  teacher,  frequently  under  age,  and  generally  not 
sustaining  the  relation  of  a  parent,  is  placed  for  a  time  over  a  school,  there  to 
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exercise  a  parent's  authority.  How  can  he  be  competent  to  this  duty,  when 
he  is  yet  unmatured  in  years  and  experience,  and  can  not  possess  a  parent's 
feelings?  Hence  our  schools  are  too  frequently  degraded  to  the  character  of 
prisons,  in  which  teachers,  'clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority ',  play  the 
part  of  a  petty  despot  or  of  an  imbecile  ruler  over  the  little  group  of  children  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  under  their  charge.  What  parent  finds  its  neces- 
sary to  inflict  violent  punishment  witli  the  frequency  or  severity  common 
with  school-teacliers  ?  Do  children  learn  better  for  it  ?  How  many  well- 
instructed  scholars  leave  our  public  schools  ?  AVhat  proportion  of  teachers 
are  much  better  educated  than  their  pupils?  Every  man  of  you  must  feel  the 
painful  truth  Avhen  he  attempts  to  solve  these  questions. 

Hence  you  see  the  propriety  of  this  appeal  to  the  law.  Statutes  have  not 
been  made  to  define  the  teacher's  authority ;  nor  could  legislators  be  found 
bold  enough  to  attempt  to  confer  powers  which,  like  the  authority  of  parents, 
can  not  be  transferred.  Courts  of  justice  have  sought  to  make  the  necessary 
distinctions  ;  but,  ftom  their  frequent  disagreements,  the  whole  matter  is  left 
practically  undefined.  The  teacher,  then,  in  any  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, assumes  powers  no  where  conferred  upon  him,  and  is  therefore  actiona- 
ble at  common  law.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  it  has  been  proven  that  there 
was  violence  committed,  and  the  only  extenuation  offered  is  that  it  was  usual 
and  with  provocation.  Yet  if  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a  public  assembly,  any 
man  should  attempt  to  chastise  another  for  a  similar  offense,  the  law  would 
hold  him  accountable.  No  good  reason  exists  for  denying  to  children  the 
rights  incident  to  adults. 

It  remains  for  you,  therefore,  by  your  verdict,  to  sustain  the  rights  of  per- 
sons, and  rebuke  their  infringement.  The  law,  so  far  as  defined  by  statute, 
is  with  you.  The  provocation  has  been  ample.  A  child  has  been  stricken  down 
by  the  hand  of  violence.  The  feelings  of  a  parent  have  been  outraged ;  the 
rights  of  a  people  insulted.  You  have  heard  the  testimony.  You  are  judges 
of  the  law  and  the  fact.  We  have  proven  all  that  is  necessary  to  prove.  You 
are  now  granted  the  inestimable  opportunity  of  asserting  the  law  of  our  com- 
mon country,  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  the  rights  common  to  every  individual 
of  which  he  can  not  be  divested.  You  may  now  show  to  the  world  that  the 
dearest  principles  of  human  nature  and  of  republican  liberty  can  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  your  keeping. 

j2/f/v«  [•^«'7/ ?''*'e]-— Gentlemen  OF  THE  Jury  :  You  have  now  heard  the 
testimony  offered  on  this  trial.  The  plaintiff,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  has 
failed  to  prove  that  any  damage  has  been  suffered  by  the  chastisement,  or  that 
it  was  cruel  or  unusual.  The  teacher  has  not  exceeded  his  discretionary  pow- 
ers ;  and  it  appears  that  his  conduct,  under  the  peculiarly  delicate  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  involved,  has  been  praiseworthy.  You  will  tlierefore  find 
your  verdict  for  the  defense,  unless  you  see  from  the  testimony  that  injury 
has  been  inflicted  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  the  services  of  his  child,  or  involv- 
ing him  in  unusual  expense  in  his  behalf. 

Clerk  \_lo  an  qfficer~\. —  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  take  this  jury  under  your 
charge,  and  allow  them  no  i-efreshment,  water  alone  excepted,  until  they  a 
true  verdict  render  and  true  deliverance  make,  in  relation  to  the  issue  now  on 
trial  between  Simeon  Perkins,  plaintiff,  and  Eugene  Uph.\m,  defendant,  in 
which  injury  is  charged  and  damages  claimed.  \_Ojficcr  retires  with  the  Jury, 
and  soon  ret^irns  unth  theni.'^ 

Judge. —  Mr.  Clerk,  call  the  jury. 

Clerk  [reads  from  paper  as  before']. —  Mr.  Allright,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.- Dixon,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Lenox,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Have  you  agreed  on 
the  verdict  ? 

Foreman. —  We  have.     [Hands  a  sealed  paper."] 

Clerk. —  So  say  you  all  ?  [Thej/  bow.  Opens  and  reads.]  Verdict:  No  cause 
of  action. 
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Judge. —  The  costs  of  suit  -will  be  charged  to  the  plaintiff.  The  jurj'  are  now 
discharged.     Mr.  Crier,  adjourn  the  court. 

Crier. —  Hear  ye,  hear  ye  I  this  court  naw  stands  adjourned. 

Crowd. —  Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  [^Crowd  around  3Ir.  Vvaxyi,  shaking  Ms 
hcind-o.    Curtain  fcills.  ] 
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'T  IS  a  fearful  night  in  the  winter  time, 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be; 
The  roar  of  the  storm  is  heard  like  the  chime 

Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea. 
The  moon  is  full,  but  her  silver  light 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  his  wings  to-night; 
And  over  the  sky,  from  south  to  north, 
Not  a  star  is  seen  as  the  winds  come  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

All  day  the  snow  came  down s— all  day  — 

As  it  never  came  down  before, 
And  over  the  earth  at  night  there  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet  or  more. 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone ; 
The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curb  gone; 
And  haystack  grown  to  a  mountain  lift ; 
And  the  woodpile  like  a  monster-drift. 

As  it  lay  at  the  farmer's  door. 

As  the  night  set  in  came  hail  and  snow, 

And  the  air  grew  sharp  and  chill. 
And  the  warning  roar  of  a  sullen  blow 

AVas  heard  on  the  distant  hill. 
And  the  Norther!   see!  on  the  mountain  peak, 
In  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek! 
He  shouts  along  the  plain,  ho!  ho! 
He  drives  from  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow, 

And  growls  with  a  savage  will ! 

Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad 

.    In  the  snow  and  the  stinging  air, 

A  shivering  dog  in  the  field  by  the  road, 

AVhen  the  hail  through  his  shaggy  hair 
The  wind  drives  hard,  doth  crouch  and  growl, 
,And  shut  his  eyes  with  a  dismal  howl; 
Then,  to  shield  himself  from  the  cutting  sleet, 
His  nose  is  pressed  on  his  quivering  feet; 

Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there? 
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His  master  came  from  the  town  to-night, 

And  lost  the  traveled  way  ; 
And  for  hours  he  trod  with  main  and  might 

A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh: 
But  deeper  still  the  snow-drifts  grew, 
And  colder  still  the  fierce  wind  blew  ; 
And  his  mare,  a  beatiful  Morgan  brown. 
At  last  o'er  a  log  had  floundered  down, 

That  deep  in  a  huge  drift  lay. 

Many  a  plunge,  with  a  frenzied  snort. 

She  made  in  the  heavy  snow; 
And  her  master  strove  till  his  breath  grew  short, 

With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow ; 
But  the  snow  was  deep,  and  tlie  tugs  were  tight, 
His  hands  were  numbed,  and  had  lost  their  might; 
So  he  struggled  back  to  his  sleigh  again. 
And  strove  to  shelter  himself  in  vain. 

With  his  coat  and  his  buifalo. 

He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein 

To  rouse  up  his  dying  steed ; 
And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vain 

For  help  in  his  master's  need. 
He  strives  for  a  while  with  a  wistful  cry 
To  catch  but  a  glance  from  his  heavy  eye ; 
And  wags  liis  tail  if  the  rude  wind  flap 
The  skirts  of  his  coat  across  his  lap, 

And  whines  that  he  takes  no  heed ! 

The  wind  goes  downj  the  storm  is  o'er, 

'T  is  the  hour  of  midnight  past ; 
The  forest  writhes  and  bends  no  more 

In  the  rush  of  the  mighty  blast. 
The  moon  looks  out  with  a  silver  light 
On  the  high  old  hills,  with  the  snow  all  white. 
And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel's  Hump, 
Of  ledge,  and  tree,  and  ghostly  stump. 

On  the  silent  plain  are  cast. 

But  there  are  they  —  by  the  hidden  log  — 
Who  came  that  night  from  the  town  — 
All  dead!  the  man  and  his  faithful  dog, 

And  his  beautiful  Morgan  brown  ! 
He  sits  in  his  sleigh  —  his  face  is  bland  — 
With  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
The  dog  with  his  head  on  his  master's  feet. 
And  the  horse  half  seen  through  the  crusted  sleet, 
Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down ! 


Selected. 


There  are  many  things  that  pass  for  great,  honorable,  and 
desirable,  which  yet  are  so  far  from  being  so  that  the  true  great- 
ness and  honor  of  our  nature  consists  iu  not  desiring  them. 
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READING 


Our  present  purpose  is  to  invite  attention  to  a  few  hints  in  regard  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  and  our  first  suggestion  is,  that  in  manj', 
if  not  in  most,  of  our  schools  (i  r/reat  deal  too  much  is  read,  especially 
bj  young  children,  while  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of 
reading.  In  learning  a  foreign  language,  the  btst  method  of  acquiring 
the  true  pronunciation  and  a  thorough  command  ofits  peculiar  sounds 
is  to  repeat  a  word,  or  re-read  a  sentence,  until,  so  far  as  regards  that 
word  or  sentence,  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured.  What  is 
true  of  a  foreign  language  in  regard  to  an  adult,  is  true  of  our  own  in 
regard  to  a  child  just  beginning  to  speak  or  read  it;  for  to  him  it  is  an 
unknown  tongue.  Of  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  a  pupil,  after  having 
given  a  false  accent  to  a  word,  or  a  false  cadence  or  emphasis  to  a  sen- 
tence, to  have  the  teacher  pronounce  the  same  word,  or  read  the  same 
sentence  correctly,  if  the  exercise  stops  at  that  point?  The  fact  of  giv- 
ing a  mispronunciation  to  a  word,  or  a  false  inflection  of  the  voice  to  a 
sentence,  proves  demonstrably  that  the  pupil  had  not  the  right  concep- 
tion in  his  mind  of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  or  sentence  should 
be  pronounced  or  read.  From  the  wrong  conception  in  the  pupil's 
mind  comes  the  wrong  action  of  his  organs,  the  wrong  sound  of  his 
voice.  Every  such  error  once  committed  makes  the  repetition  easy, 
and  renders  it  more  probable  that  the  mistake  will  recur,  in  the  same 
way,  on  a  recurrence  of  the  same  circumstances.  AVhen,  therefore,  the 
teacher  hears  an  erroneous  sound  in  reading,  and  hence  knows  that 
there  has  been  an  erroneous  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  springing 
from  an  erroneous  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  is  it  not  his 
duty  to  go  at  once  to  the  source  of  the  evil?  The  pupil,  his  concep- 
tions, his  organs,  his  voice,  are  in  error.  Ought  the  teacher  to  do  for  his 
pupil  what  the  pupil  should  do  for  himself — that  is,  to  enunciate  the 
word  or  sentence  with  the  authorized  and  appropriate  accent,  inflection, 
emphasis,  and  so  forth,  and  there  stop?  The  mistake  is  in  the  pupil's 
mind  and  voice,  and  not  in  the  teacher's,  and  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
whole  process  for  the  teacher,  who  is  right,  to  do  what  he  has  no  need 
to  do  on  his  own  account,  and  for  the  pupil,  who  is  wrong,  to  do  nothing 
for  his  rectification.  How  absurd  for  the  teacher,  who  knows  already 
what  the  true  way  is,  to  rehearse  what  he  knows,  and  for  the  pupil,  who 
does  not  know  what  the  true  way  is,  to  make  no  effort  to  attain  it. 
Such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  the  common  practice  in  many  of  our 
schools. 

Whenever  any  false  quantity  or  pronunciation  is  given  to  a  word,  or 
any  wrong  tone  or  modulation  of  the  voice  to  a  sentence,  the  teacher, 
if  the  pupil  is  young,  should  give  him  the  true  manner  of  pronouncing 
or  reading,  and  require  him  to  repeat  it,  again  and  again,  until  he  is 
able  to  copy  the  original  with  exactness.     Take  a  case  very  analogous 
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to  that  of  learning  to  read — namely,  that  of  learning  to  sing.  When 
would  a  pupil  learn  to  sing  if,  after  having  uttered,  a  false  note,  or  a 
succession  of  false  notes,  the  singing-master  should  be  content  with 
sounding  the  true  notes  himself,  and  then  suffer  the  lesson  to  proceed? 

But  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  suggest  a  caution  to  teachers.  In 
very  many  schools  the  scholars  have  been  allowed  to  go  on,  lesson  after 
lesson,  and  year  after  year,  without  ever  having  been  once  required  to 
repeat  words  or  sentences  after  the  teacher,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  true  style  of  reading.  If  care  and  kindness  be 
not  used  toward  such  pupils,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  will  take 
oflPense  at  being  obliged  to  repeat  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  or  the 
reading  of  a  sentence,  again  and  again,  until  accuracy  is  secured.  The 
process,  therefore,  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  Avay  as  not  to  wound 
pride  or  excite  opposition.  It  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  new 
method  gradually.  If  properly  managed,  it  is  believed  .that  it  can  be 
always  successfully  done.  The  teacher  has  only  to  appeal  to  the  faculty 
of  imitation,  and  if  he  or  she  has  only  moderate  skill,  this  faculty  can 
be  excited  to  activity  instead  of  that  of  resentment  or  combativeness. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  said  is,  that  in  teaching  the  mechanical 
part  of  reading  the  teacher  should  uniformly  require  the  pupils  to  cor- 
rect their  own  errors,  and  to  repeat  the  correction  until  they  become 
familiar  with  the  true  mode.  Common  sciiooi  joumai. 


EZEKIEL    WEBSTER   TO    HIS   BROTHER   DANIEL. 


Dartmouth  College,  Oct.  17,  1856. 

Mr.  Editor  :  To  show  you  how  students  thought,  how  they  corre- 
sponded, and  what  were  their  habits  of  economy,  half  a  century  ago,  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Ezekiel  Webster  to  his  brother  Dan- 
iel, written  in  1802,  at  about  this  season  of  the  year. — e.  d.  s. 

H.A.NOVER,  Nov.  6,  1802. 
Dear  Daniel  :  A  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  note,  and  one  whom 
you  hold  in  high  esteem,  has  remarked,  in  some  of  his  lucubrations 
that  a  student's  reading  and  conversation  ought  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  his  studies.  Impressed  with  the  justness 
and  propriety  of  this  remark,  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts  on 
Horace.  Should  they  discover  more  pedantry  than  learning,  more  os- 
tentation than  judgment,  I  must  beg  you  to  pardon  weaknesses  which 
you  never  felt.  I  shall  not  assume  the  lofty  eminence  of  a  critic,  and 
bid  Horace  pass  in  review  before  me,  but  shall  only  exercise  the 
privilege,  which  every  person  in  the  pit  may  rightly  claim,  of  judging 
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the  performance  of  the  actors.  It  may  be  called  ungenerous  to  judge 
Horace  by  my  own  ideas  of  excellence;  but  remember,  it  is  not 
Horace  I  judge,  but  his  works.  If  he  had  virtues,  he  was  careful  not 
to  intersperse  them  among  his  writing's.  If  he  had  vices,  let  them  be 
buried  in  silence.  I  will  never  call  them  up.  In  my  opinion,  bis 
writings  ought  to  be  as  severely  criticised  as  though  they  were  written 
but  yesterday.  No  lapse  of  time  will  justify  the  licentiousness  of  his 
muse.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  his  works  beauties  lie 
scattered,  with  defects,  on  every  page,  and  mingle  in  every  line.  We 
admire  his  sententious  brevity,  the  effusions  of  his  fancy,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit ;  but  we  are  often  disgusted  at  his  praises  of  Bacchus, 
of  Venus,  and  of  himself. 

I  have  given  you  the  above  morceau  of  criticism  on  purpose  that  it 
might  excite  your  risibility;  for  I  believe  that  you  have  not  frequent 
occasions  to  laugh  while  you  arc  reading  Blackstone  or  employed  in 
the  good  work  of  filling  blanks.  These  cold,  frosty  mornings  very  sens- 
ibly remind  me  that  I  want  an  overcoat.  I  wish,  Daniel,  it  might 
be  convenient  to  send  on  cloth  for  one,  otherwise  I  shall  be  necessitated 
to  purchase  one  here.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  cloth  it  is,  or  of  what 
color  it  is.  Some  kind  of  a  shaggy  one  I  think  would  be  the  cheapest. 
Deacon  Pettengill  has  written  offering  me  fourteen  dollars  a  month  as 
a  teacher;  I  think  I  shall  take  it. 

Money,  Daniel,  money !  As  I  was  walking  down  to  the  office  after 
a  letter,  I  happened  to  find  one  cent,  which  is  the  only  money  I  have 
had  since  the  second  day  after  I  came  on,  except  some  that  I  have  bor- 
rowed. It  is  a  fact,  Dan,  that  I  was  called  on  for  a  dollar  where  I 
owed,  and  have  borrowed  it  four  times  since,  to  pay  those  of  whom  I 
borrowed.  Yours,  without  money,  E.  WEBSTER. 

>".  Y.  Evangelist. 


EXPERIENCE.  — Number    III. 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  now  proceed  to  my  manner  of  teaching  arithmetic. 
In  the  first  place  I  require  all,  without  exception,  to  study  Ray's  Men- 
tal Arithmetics  thoroughly,  after  which  they  are  fitted  to  enter  upon 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  written  arithmetic.  I  sufi'er  no  one  to 
advance  beyond  notation  and  numeration  till  these  are  fully  mastered. 
Thus  I  proceed,  step  by  step,  requiring  each  particular  rule  and  princi- 
ple to  be  fully  demonstrated  at  the  blackboard.  (Ah !  but,  says  one, 
what  if  you  have  none?  Why,  make  one  yourself  rather  than  do  with- 
out a  single  week.)  I  endeavor  to  teach  my  pupils  the  principles  of 
science,  not  suffering  them  to  rely  alone  on  the  hook.  To  make  them 
thorough,  I  proceed  in  this  manner,  e.g.:  At  3  cts.  a  pound,  what  will 
40 
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6  cwt.  1  qr.  "of  raisins  cost;  and  why?  Ansu-er,  $18.75.  If  6  cwt. 
1  qr.  of  raisins  cost  $18.75,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  one  pound;  and 
why?  Ans^L•er,  35  cts.  If  one  pound  of  raisins  cost  3  cts.,  how  much 
can  be  bought  with  $18.75;  and  why?     Aiisicer,  6  cwt.  1  qr. 

Thus  I  proceed  with  geography,  grammar,' philosophy,  physiology, 
algebra,  etc.  Now  if  any  of  my  fellow  teachers  know  a  better  way 
than  mine,  I  shall  consider  myself  happy  to  become  a  learner. 

EushYiUe,  lU.  RILEY  M.  HOSKINSON. 

[  Query.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  did  the  pupils  obtain  the  above 
answers  ?] 


EXHIBITIONS 


Experience  No.  1,  in  your  May  number,.was  quite  amusing  to  me, 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it  I  will  do  so. 
The  author  condemns  exhibitions  in  our  schools,  and  appears  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  his  own  course  pursued ;  for  which  I  am  A'ery  willing  to 
agree  with  him,  as  I  regard  any  teacher  who  occupies  sis  weeks  of  time 
in  the  preparation  of  foolish  dialogues  or  declamations  as  an  impostor, 
who  knows  not  the  value  of  time.  But  the  question  may  arise,  How 
can  they  be  prepared  without  occupying  such  an  amount  of  time  ? 
also,  Are  exhibitions  beneficial  to  our  public  schools  ?  etc.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  lengthy  article  on  this  subject,  although  very  much  might 
be  said.  As  I  have  not  perceived  any  article  in  the  Teacher,  thus  far, 
on  the  subject  of  exhibitions,  I  will  point  out  a  course  pursued  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  educaters.  The  idea  prevails  among  some, 
that  if  a  man  only  has  education  he  is  also  able  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  This  may  hold  true  to  some  extent,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  in  many  cases  it  is  as  hard  to  communicate  as  it  is  to  gather 
information;  and  even  some  with  a  sufficient  store  of  knowledge  are 
unable  to  make  any  use  of  it,  for  want  of  a  proper  culture  in  expressing 
ideas.  Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  express  his  own  ideas  any 
where,  but  particularly  in  the  school-room.  In  this  age  of  the  world, 
and  in  this  country,  he  should  be  able  to  speak  in  public ;  and  no  one 
can  safely  consider  himself  free  from  the  liability  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  so,  either  to  defend  a  principle,  enforce  his  own  claims  or  the  claims 
of  others,  oppose  a  false  doctrine,  or  to  return  thanks,  or  to  offer  resolu- 
tions at  public  meetings.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  every 
citizen  of  the  republic  to  qualify  himself  to  appear  before  an  audience 
with  some  credit  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  others.     A  want  of  such 
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abilities  has  been  felt  by  thousands  of  freemen  ;  and  did  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  public  functions  possess  the  proper  amount  of 
confidence  to  speak  in  public,  they  would  make  strongx-r  impressions, 
and  accomplish  more. 

Now  the  question  may  arise.  Where  and  how  shall  this  be  acquired; 
and,  also,  when  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  should  be  acquired  in  early  school- 
boy days.  Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  more  pleasure  to  young  pupils  than 
these  exercises  —  this  I  have  experienced  myself.  Declamations  and 
compositions  should  form  one  of  the  most  essential  exercises  in  our 
public  schools ;  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  them  at  least  weekly ;  and 
where  this  is  properly  managed  vei-y  much  good  will  result.  They 
learn  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing  compositions,  and  this 
practice  forms  a  very  good  mental  discipline.  While  declaiming,  they 
learn  the  ideas  and  style  of  the  best  authors,  and  oftentimes  make  these 
their  own,  that  is,  acquire  a  good  style  and  many  correct  ideas;  and 
thus,  step  by  step,  their  course  is  onward  and  upward.  The  course 
adopted  by  experienced  educaters  is,  to  select  at  the  end  of  the  term 
such  pieces  already  practiced  in  the  school  as  may  be  most  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  therewith  prepare  exhibitions.  This  does  not  require 
the  students  to  lose  any  of  their  tiiue  required  for  regular  studies,  and, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  it  a  great  stimulant  to  bring  pupils 
regularly  to  scliool,  and  to  cause  them  to  study  with  delight.  This  is 
not  deceiving  the  public;  it  is  similar  to  an  examination,  showing  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  speaking,  etc.  While  it  encourages  both  pu- 
pils and  parents,  it  also  elevates  the  teacher  and  the  profession,  requiring, 
of  course,  some  experience  on  the  side  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  ar- 
range and  conduct  it  rightly.  But  the  course  of  Experience  No.  1 
shows  an  utter  disqualification  for  the  undertaking.  To  occupy  six 
weeks  in  preparing  pupils  for  an  exhibition,  as  described  by  the  writer, 
is  something  new  and  astonishing  to  me.  It  requires  some  informa- 
tion before  one  is  able  to  make  exhibitions  beneficial;  I  would,  there- 
fore, advise  those  who  understand  the  right  method  not  to  yield  their 
good  opinion,  and  not  to  shrink  from  whatever  improves  and  elevates 
their  position,  but,  avoiding  the  course  pursued  by  Experience  No.  1, 
to  pursue  the  more  excellent  way.     Experientia  docet. 

Belleville.  Illinois. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    R.    I.    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term  of  the  Khode  Island  State  Normal 
School,  Friday,  July  10,  all  the  past  and  present  members  of  the 
school,  and  many  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  were  invited  to  meet  for 
the  revival  of  pleasant  associations  and  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintance. 
As  the  school  is  to  be  removed  in  the  Autumn  from  Providence  to 
Bristol;  a  very  large  number  cheerfully  responded  to  the  invitation,  and 
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embraced  this  last  opportunity  to  grasp  each  others'  hands  once  more 
in  those  familiar  halls,  so  soon  to  be  deserted. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  in  an  adjoining  church,  commencing 
at  lOi  A.M.     The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  : 

1.  Invocation  Hymn  —  written  by  Miss  Sekaphine  A.  Gardiner. 

2.  Reading  of  the  Scripture  and  Prayer  —  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Cook. 

3.  Hymn  —  written  by  Miss  Maky  M.  Shelley. 

4.  AddresseJi — by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University;  Eev.  Robert 
Allyn,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  ;  and  the  President  of  Brown  Univcr- 
Bity,  Rev.  Dr.  Sears. 

5.  Hymn — "Be  thou,  0  God,  exalted  high.'" 

6.  Benediction. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  in  his  address,  gave  an  account  of  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Normal  School,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected from  its  vury  commencement,  first,  as  a  Normal  Class  in  the 
Providence  High-School  building;  next,  as  Si  private  Noi-mal  School; 
afterward,  as  a  City  School;  and,  finally,  in  its  present  condition  as  a 
State  School.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  school,  as  a 
full  narrative  of  it  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  journal.  The 
speaker  also  alluded  to  the  small  expense  (only  $4000  per  annum)  which 
the  State  has  borne  in  supporting  its  Normal  School,  and  showed  it  to 
be  an  economical  investment.  The  statistics  of  pupils  he  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pupils  of  the  Normal  class 80 

"           "       Private  Normal  School 125 

State           "             "      258 

Present  members 50 

Total 513 

At  the  close  of  his  address.  Prof.  GtREENE  assured  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  his  continued  heartfelt  interest  in  the  school,  although  he 
was  himself  about  to  retire  from  active  participation  in  its  concerns. 

Rev.  Mr.  Allyn  remarked  that  he  gloried  in  the  imputation  some 
times  cast  upon  the  school,  that  it  dwells  too  much  on  the  dements,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  instruction  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
study  should  be  reserved  for  higher  institutions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Seaks  spoke  on  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  most 
■eloquently  did  he  represent  the  noble  nature  of  the  teacher's  office. 
He  was  deeply  moved  at  beholding  before  him  so  many  of  those  who 
are  exercising  so  mighty  an  intellectual  and  moral  influence  on  society. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  greater  the  public  loss  would 
be  if  so  many  teachers  should  be  removed  from  society  than  if  an 
equal  number  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  selfish  enjoyment  were  to 
be  lost.  Dr.  Sears  held  his  audience  in  breathless  attention  until  the 
end  of  his  address. 

The  social  reunion  and  collation  was  held  in  the  principal  hall  of  the 
Normal  School,  and. was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  teachers 
and  their  friends.  At  the  close  of  the  bountiful  collation,  Mr.  D.  P. 
CoLBURN,  the  able  Prinxjipal,  made  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ap- 
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propriate  address,  welcoming  his  guests,  and  reviving  memories  of  the 
past. 

After  the  singing  of  an  original  song  came  the  regular  toasts  of  the 
occasion,  which  were  very  happily  responded  to  by  Prof.  Angell  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Shepard,  of  Bristol;  Mayor  Hodman,  of  Providence;  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  Prof.  Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Colburn. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercises,  an  original  poem  of  a  pleasing  char- 
acter was  read  by  the  authoress.  Miss  S.  C.  Padelford,  one  of  the 
former  pupils. 

The  whole  occasion  was  marked  by  the  highest  degree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  good  results  of  svich  a  meeting  are  many.  Among  them  we 
notice  mainly  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  the  expression  of  good 
will  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of  public  officers  and  private  citi- 
zens. It  also  makes  the  fact  more  apparent  that  the  school  has  a 
history  of  its  own,  and  a  real  inherent  principle  of  life. 

Of  not  a  little  impoi'tance,  too,  is  the  encouragement  which  such  an 
occasion  offers  to  kindred  institutions,  yet  in  their  inception.  If  there 
are  any  persons  who  doubt  the  efficiency  and  the  ennobling  spirit  of 
Normal  Schools,  it  can  only  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  present  to 
witness  the  genial  enthusiasm  of  this  delightful  occasion.  D.  G. 


NOTES     BY    Ay 


Friend  Hovey  :  I  am  on  a  tour  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
am  glad  to  state  that  thus  far  in  Southern  Illinois  I  find  the  common 
schools  still  in  progress.  Yesterday  I  was  at  Lebanon,  the  seat  of 
McKendree  College;  visited  the  old  classic  grounds.  They  were  still 
and  tenantless.  The  student,  after  his  year  of  trial,  had  gone  to  the 
embrace  of  friends,  and  to  recruit  his  physical  powers.  The  very  trees 
seemed  to  stand  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
place,  and  in  anxiety  for  the  success  of  those  who  have  gone  forth 
into  the  active  duties  of  life.  They  seemed  to  wave  a  gentle  welcome 
to  one  who  has  been  for  some  time  absent  from  their  pleasing  shade. 
A  large  new  chapel  is  in  process  of  erection,  which  is  to  amplify  the 
means  of  accommodation. 

Here  we  found  the  venerable  Dr.  Akers,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  his 
post  as  President  at  the  late  commencement.  He  is  all  packed  and 
ready  for  his  exit  to  the  North  —  to  Redwing,  Minnesota  —  whither  he 
goes  to  take  charge  of  the  Hamlin  University. 

The  trustees  have  not  yet  filled  his  and  Prof.  Jones's  places.  We 
also  met  here  Prof.  Davis,  who  is  all  urbanity  and  a  man  of  seeming 
fine  qualifications. 
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The  female  school  that  started  at  this  point  some  time  since,  I  was 
sorry  to  find  a  nonentity  at  present.  Several  young  ladies  of  the  place 
have  since  jcjone  East  and  graduated.  This  should  not  be  while  our 
own  State  furnishes  the  most  ample  means  for  the  education  of  all  its 
own  sons  and  daughters ;  though  they  have  in  some  instances  to  go 
some  distance  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Here  we  met,  also,  our  good  friend  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  laboring 
faithfully  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism,  and  who  has  done  as  much  as 
any  other  man  for  the  cause  of  common  schools  in  this  section.  Being 
hurried  by  the  car  time,  he  pressed  us  to  partake  of  an  excellent 
'lunch'  and  then  depart,  rejoicing  that  there  are  still  those  in  Lebanon 
who  see  the  true  interests  of  themselves  and  the  people,  and  intend  to 
pursue  them.  Among  these  are  also  our  friends  Moore  and  Padon, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  kindness. 

This  part  of  the  State  is  fast  improving  in  all  things,  and  will  soon 
be  provided  with  facilities  for  schools  of  the  best  grade. 

The  graded  schools  have  not  yet  been  introduced  here  so  largely  as 
in  the  North.  But  the  idea  is  being  established  at  many  points  —  and 
that  must  precede  the  actual  buildings  and  schools.  At  Salem,  one  of 
my  quondam  associates  is  engaged  in  an  excellent  school  for  young 
ladies ;  and  Prof.  Leaton  is  still  conducting  a  good  school  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non. I  am  pleased  with  the  place  of  our  next  State  Association.  It 
is  so  accessible  to  all  that  we  shall  certainly  have  a  very  large  attend- 
ance of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  When  extreme  north  and  south 
points  were  proposed,  I  preferred  a  change  to  the  south,  but  the  sober 
mean  indicates  wisdom  in  the  Board  who  fixed  upon  it. 

I  am  now  on  a  trip  to  the  eastward,  where  I  may  make  some  obser- 
vations of  profit  to  myself;  and  if  any  be  thought  worthy  of  recital, 
they  may  be  furnished  you  in  due  season. 

Tre.\ton,  July  17,  1857. 


A     SCHOOL     INCIDENT. 


In  my  early  years,  I  attended  the  public  schools  in  Eoxbury,  Mass. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Prentice  was  our  respected  teacher,  but  his  patience, 
at  times,  would  get  nearly  exhausted  by  the  infractions  of  the  school 
rules  by  the  scholars.  On  one  occasion,  in  rather  a  wrathy  way,  he 
threatened  to  punish,  with  six  blows  of  a  heavy  ferule,  the  first  boy  de- 
tected in  whispering,  and  ajjpointed  some  as  detectors.  Shortly  after, 
one  of  these  detectors  shouted  — 

"Master,  John  Zeigler  is  whispering." 

John  was  called  up,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact.  (John,  by  the  way, 
was  a  favorite,  both  of  his  teacher  and  his  schoolmates.) 

"Yes,"  answered  John,  "I  was  not  aware  what  I  was  about.  I  was 
intent  in  working  out  a  sum,  and  requested  the  one  who  sat  next  to 
reach  me  the  arithmetic  that  contained  the  rule  which  I  wished  to  see. 
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The  Doctor  regretted  his  hasty  threat,  but  told  JoHx\  he  could  not 
suffer  hiui  to  escape  the  punishuieDt,  and  continued  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  but  I  can  not  without  a  forfeiture  of  my 
word,  and  consequent  loss  of  my  authority.  I  will",  continued  he, 
"leave  it  to  any  three  scholars  you  may  choose,  to  say  whether  or  not  I 
omit  the  punis'hment." 

John  said  he  was  agreed  to  that,  and  immediately  called  out  G.  S., 
T.  D.,  and  D.  P.  D.  The  Doctor  told  them  to  return  a  verdict,  which 
they  soon  did,  after  consultation,  as  follows  : 

"  The  master's  word  must  be  kept  inviolate.  John  must  receive  the 
threatened  punishment  of  six  blows  of  the  ferule ;  but  it  must  be  in- 
flicted on  volunteer  proxies,  and  we,  the  arbitrators,  will  share  the 
punishment  by  receiving  two  blows  each." 

John,  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict,  stepped  up  to  the  Doctor, 
and,  with  outstretched  hand,  exclaimed  — 

"Master,  here  is  my  hand;  they  sha'  n't  be  struck  a  blow;  I  will 
receive  the  punishment." 

The  Doctor,  under  pretense  of  wiping  his  face,  shielded  his  eyes, 
and,  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  their  seats,  said  he  would  think  of  it.  I 
believe  he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying  day;  but  the  punishment  was 

never  inflicted.  American  Presbyterian. 
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DR.   J.   A.   KEN  NIC 


A  GREAT  library  may  be  little  better  than  a  great  humbug.  School 
men  pride  themselves  on  vast  collections  of  dead  literature  and  wordy 
lumber,  and  book-worms  feed  on  it;  but  practical  men  want  books  full 
of  vitality  and  applicable  instruction,  and  no  more  of  them  than  they 
can  turn  to  good  account.  In  cities,  and  even  villages,  working  men 
are  easily  supplied  with  suitable  books ;  but  in  the  country,  and  especial- 
ly among  farmers,  any  thing  like  a  good  library  is  not  often  found,  ex- 
cept as  private  property. 

That  farmers  should  read  more,  and  they  would  read  more  if  the 
right  books  were  provided,  no  one  doubts.  Nor  can  there  be  a  question 
that  the  habit  of  reading,  once  established,  would  never  know  abate- 
ment—  though  other  habits  might.  But  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
these  axioms.  This  article  was  commenced  in  order  to  advertise  our 
readers  of  a  new  way  to  supply  themselves  and  neighbors  with  a,  reasoa- 
able  amount  of  good  reading  at  an  easy  rate. 


:\ 
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C.  M.  Saxton  and  Co.,  Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  their  books  into  country  school-districts, 
with  the  sanction  of  State  law.  But  as  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  esprit 
(/it  corps  among  farmers  to  command  separate  agricultural  libraries  — 
were  it  advisable  to  do  so  —  these  gentlemen  agree  to  procure  other 
books  also,  and  sell  the  whole  to  school  directors  at  a  disfiount  of  25  per 
cent,  from  retail  rates. 

For  the  State  of  Illinois,  four  lists  or  'Libraries'  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  united  agricultural  and  educational  interests,  through  their 
Bepreseutatives  in  the  Legislature,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, etc.  Each  of  these  libraries  containsabout  sixty  well-bound  volumes, 
of  uniform  appearance,  the  most  necessary  initiatory  works  being  placed 
in  No.  I.,  from  which  the  series  ascends,  though  every  list  is  complete 
in  itself  and  without  duplicates  by  the  same  author.  The  price  demand- 
ed is  $50  for  each  library,  or  §53.75  with  book-case,  etc  And  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  directors  of  any  school  district  in  the  State  'are  authorized  to  pur- 
chase a  library  without  submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people '. 

Now,  one  word  in  regard  to  the  list  of  books  proposed  by  Saxton  and 
Co.,  or  rather  the  books  selected  by  the  friends  of  education  from  the 
catalogue  offered.  So  far  as  general  literature  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  up  better  sets  of  books  in  the  same  compass.  And  in 
regard  to  agriculture  and  its  relations,  perhaps  no  better  can  be  had, 
though  some  better  are  wanted.  L^nfortunately,  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural books  published  in  this  country  are  but  little  more  than  reprints  or 
compilations  from  foreign  works  —  mostly  admirable  treatises,  but  not 
always  exactly  fitted  to  this  locality  and  the  peculiarities  of  American 
practice.  But  better  these  than  none,  and  so  the  case  puts  itself; 
though  a  large  proportion  of  those  now  offered  are  original  productions 
of  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  writers  of  the  United  States, 
and  just  what  we  want,  until  a  demand  for  more  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  mastery  of  these. 

We  shall  not,  at  this  time,  attempt  a  full  expression  of  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  this  enterprise,  and  the  good  sense  and  discriminating- 
judgment  shown  by  our  educational  brethren  in  its  indorsement,  and 
the  selections  made  to  aid  '  a  plan  of  industrial  education '  of  great 
promise  to  our  rural  population.  And  to  our  colaborers  who  see  too 
much  individual  profit  in  the  job  let  us  urge  this  feature  as  the  best 
guaranty  of  success;  for  in  these  dollar  days  practical  philanthropy 
needs  a  little  leaven  of  self-interest  for  successful  operation. 

Prairie  Farmer. 


If  we  can  not  bring  our  condition  to  our  minds,  we  must  labor  to 
bring  our  minds  to  our  coadition. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


WheiV  and  Where? — It  is  hoped  that  the  County  Commissiouers  or 
County  Associations  which  have  made  arrangements  for  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  the  coming  Autumn  will  early  send  a  notice  of  them  to  the 
Teacher.  We  want  to  know  when  and  how  many  are  to  be  held. 
The  Board  of  Education  holds  its  members  in  readiness  to  fui-nish  such 
assistance  as  may  be  desired  at  points  within  reasonable  convenience, 
but  would  of  course  prefer  to  know  where  they  may  be  needed,  so  as  to 
prevent  interference  of  appointments.  We  understand  Marshall  county 
leads  the  van,  on  the  last  Monday  of  August,  at  Lacon,  the  county -seat. 
Putnam  defers  hers  to  the  second  Monday  of  October.  Is  it  impracti- 
cable to  have  an  Institute  in  every  county  this  Fall  ?  What  say  you, 
Messrs.  Commissioners?  Has  the  Legislature  paralyzed  your  efforts 
by  cutting  off  your  two  dollars  a  day?  Rather  so  much  more  reason 
why  you  should  work.  Call  your  teachers  together;  make  the  prelim- 
inary arrangements,  and  have  an  Institute  if  you  can  get  but  one-fourth 
of  your  teachers  there.  They  will  inspire  the  absentees,  and  the  next 
Institute  will  be  much  larger. 

Teachers  I  are  your  commissioners  dead  ?  Then  is  there  more  rea- 
son that  you  should  be  alive  and  working.  Come,  who  will  go  to 
work  ?  H. 

Begins. — It  will  be  seen,  from  the  official  notice  elsewhere,  that 
the  first  term  of  the  State  Normal  University  will  commence  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  and  that  application  for  admission  should  be  made  to 
the  County  School  Commissioners.  Application  may  also  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  Principal  by  any  who  should  fail  to  secure  free  scholar- 
ships, or  who  should  not  apply  for  them  and  yet  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  course  of  training  contemplated  for  this  school.  The 
Board  of  Education  will  spare  no  exertions  to  make  the  Normal  School 
what  it  should  be  —  an  excellent  place  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Visits. —  Some  body  says  that  nothing  improves  more  by  public  ob- 
41 
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servation  than  schools  for  the  education  of  children.  Long  before  this 
remark  came  to  our  ears,  we  had  observed  that  the  faces  of  parents,  or 
even  of  strangers,  in  the  school-room  brighten  up  the  faces  of  pupils, 
very  much  as  a  cooling  shower  does  the  face  of  Nature.  The  spirit,  in 
the  one  case,  is  not  less  invigorated  than  is  the  atiuospjiere  in  the 
other.  Both  give  visible  signs  of  joy.  The  eye  of  childhood  sparkles 
— all  nature  smiles.  Eifort,  physical  or  mental,  is  not  put  forth  with- 
out a  cause.  Applause  may  incite  some;  censure  others ;  but  indiffer- 
ence no  one.  We  may  be  sure  that  children  will  not  enthusiastic- 
ally love  their  school  and  its  duties  without  a  motive ;  and  that  motive 
must  be  a  living  one,  not  an  abstraction.  We  may  be  sure  that  child- 
ren love  to  tell  what  they  know  to  others  and  before  others ;  but  they 
have  no  especial  desire  to  expose  their  ignorance.  Where  people  visit 
schools  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  ignore  Ignorance,  and  are  ashamed  to 
fail.  We  firmly  believe  that  public  visitation,  together  with  vigilant 
official  supervision,  is  the  oxygen  which  fires  up  the  brain  and  sets  all 
hands  at  work. 

How  TO  Change  the  Significance  or  Words. — Forget  not  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together ;  form  Teachers'  Associations ;  help 
yourselves  to  knowledge ;  hold  Teachers'  Institutes ;  employ  a  compe- 
tent conductor  to  stir  up  your  minds  by  way  of  remembrance ;  honor 
your  calling  by  making  yom-selves  worthy  of  it;  think  modestly  of 
your  own  powers — and  there  is  yet  hope  that  you  may  wipe  the  stigma 
from  the  word  'pedagogue'  and  elevate  'teacher'  to  its  appropriate 
place,  the  first  in  the  language. 


Address  and  Occu 

CATION. — 

N.  W.  Edwards, 
Flavel  Moseley, 
s.  w.  moulton, 

C.  B.  Denio, 
Weslet  Sloan, 
Geo.  Bunsbn, 
W.  H.  Wells, 
Geo.  p.  Rex, 
Simeon  Wright, 
A.  R.  Shannon, 
W.  H.  Powell, 
John  R.  Eden, 

D.  WiLKINS, 

John  Gillespie, 
C.  E.  Hovet, 


rATION  OF  EACH   MeMBEU  OF  THE    StATE    BoARD  OF    EdU- 


Cairo, 
Chicago, 
Shelbyville, 
Galena, 
Golconda, 
Belleville, 
Chicago, 
Perry, 

Franklin  Grove, 
Carmi, 
Springfield, 
Sullivan, 
Bloomington, 
St.  Marie, 
Bloomington. 


Lawyer. 

Pres.  Board  of  Sch'l  Inspectors. 

Lawyer. 

Builder. 

Judge. 

Teacher. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

Physician. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

State  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Principal  Normal  University. 
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Talcott  and  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  are  the  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  celebrated  Boston  School  Furuiture.  They  sell  at  the  manufac- 
turers' prices.  They  also  sell  the  cheapest  and  best  apparatus  (HoL- 
brook's)  for  common  schools  to  be  found  in  the  States,  east  or  west. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — Those  desiring  information  in  relation  to 
County  Teachers'  Institutes  are  requested  to  address  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Dr.  C.  C  Hoagland,  of  Henry,  Marshall  county,  111.,  or 
the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Simeon  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  111. 

$10,000  are  offered  in  premiums  at  the  next  State  Fair,  to  be  held 
in  Peoria,  Sept.  21-25,  1857. 

It  is  expected  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  State  Normal  University 
will  be  laid  on  the  first  day  of  September  instant. 

G.  M.  Glen,  under  date  of  June  27,  writes  from  West  Charlton, 
N.  Y.— 

Mr.  Editor  :  This  is  my  native  place,  though  I  now  claim  to  be  a  resident 
of  Illinois,  the  land  where  the  march  is  onward.  Though  the  motto  of  the 
Empire  State  is  Excelsior,  I  think  if  she  does  not  wake  up  she  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  that  motto  on  her  educational  banner.  She  may  boast  of  her  colleges 
and  boarding-schools,  and  her  State  Normal  School ;  but  as  long  as  her  com- 
mon schools  are  in  a  languishing  condition  she  comes  far  short  of  what  she 
should  do  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Yesterday  I  was  shown  the  best 
house  in  this  county  (Saratoga) — a  little  thing,  to  be  sure,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  15800.  I  remarked  to  the  person  who  pointed  it  out  to  me  with  so  much 
pride  that  we  could  show  him  a  good  number  of  school-houses  in  our  county 
(Whitesides,  Illinois)  far  superior  to  it,  and  costing  three,  times  that  sum, 
which  he  thought  enormous  for  a  school-house.  And  further,  this  first  house 
in  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  female  receiving  the  extravagant  salary  of 
$3.50  per  week. 

The  superfluity  of  boarding-schools  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  common 
schools  in  this  State.  Parents  seem  to  think  that  as  soon  as  a  child  gets 
fairly  out  of  his  a-b-abs  the  common  school  is  no  longer  a  fit  place  for  him ; 
consequently  he  must  be  fitted  out  and  sent  to  the  boarding-school.  This 
leaves  only  the  infants  and  the  children  of  those  that  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  boarding-school  to  be  sent  to  the  public  school.  Then  parents 
complain  that  their  schools  are  badly  taught,  that  they  can  not  get  competent 
teachers,  and  wonder  why  :  so  blind  are  they  that  they  can  not  see  the  reason 
when  it  is  as  clear  as  a  noonday  sunbeam.  They  hold  out  no  inducement  for 
either  men  or  women  to  devote  their  time  to  the  arduous  work  of  instruction. 
The  remuneration  offered  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  make  a  life-business  of 
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teaching  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  not  suflicient  to  enlist  persons  of  tal- 
ent or  even  of  mediocrity.  The  result  is  that  the  schools  are  kept  by  young 
men  and  misses  just  emerging  from  childhood.  These  desert  the  calling  as 
soon  as  a  more  lucrative  business  oifers.  Thus  New-Yorkers  continually  have 
only  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  It  is  like  a  man  constantly  employing  green  hands 
to  do  mechanical  work  of  which  he  too  is  ig'norant.  The  standard  of  the  com- 
mon school  must  be  kept  up,  nnd  a  very  effectual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  offer 
such  salary  to  teachei-s  that  they  can  afford  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession—  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  on  their  earnings,  and 
to  induce  them  to  make  teaching  a  life-business. 

St.  Clair  Coustt  Awake. — Belleville,  Lebanon,  and  Mascoutah,  all  situ- 
ated in  St.  Clair  county,  have'  made  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  to 
the  following  purposes:  The  citizens  of  Belleville,  according  to  §44,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  terms  of  schools  and  having  the  public  schools  open 
for  their  children  the  whole  year,  have  voted  for  an  additional  tax,  amounting 
to  between  S6000  and  $7000.  The  citizens  of  Lebanon  and  Mascoutah,  both 
provided  with  the  means  to  keep  their  public  schools  open  all  through  the 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  and  suitable  school-houses  (or  onj  large 
enough  to  establish  graded  schools),  according  to  ^48,  have  voted  —  Lebanon 
for  an  additional  tax  amounting  to  over  $3000,  and  Mascoutah  for  an  addi- 
tional tax  amounting  to  over  $6000.  By  far  the  most  of  the  tax-payers  of 
these  places  are  mechanics,  farmers,  and  laborers.  o.  n. 

WiscoKsix  JoTJKNAL  OF  Edvcation. —  After  the  lapso  of  four  months  this 
magazine  again  makes  its  appearance,  full,  as  usual,  of  things  professional 
and  literary,  and  of  the  news.  We  gladly  exchange  greetings,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Journal  may  reach  the  good  old  age  of  the  Patriarchs  without 
anothei"  interrcrnuim. 

Pkof.  TrENEE  is  announced  to  address  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  V»'aukesha.     Good  things  are  in  store  for  the  Badger  teachers. 

Regents  of  the  State  Noemal  School  of  Wisconsin. — 

First  Class. —  Noah  H.  Viegin,  A.  C.  Spicek  and  Edwabb  Cooke,  whose 
term  of  office  will  expire  January  1,  A.  D.  1858. 

Second  Class. — A.  Brunson,  S.  A.  Bean  and  D.  Y.  Kilgoee,  whose  term  of 
office  will  expire  January  1,  A.  D.  1859. 

Third  Class. — M.  P.  Kinney,  J.  J.  Enos  and  J.  G.  McKindley,  whose 
term  of  office  will  expire  January  1,  A.  D.  1860. 

M.  P.  Kinney,  of  Racine,  President. 

Edward  Cooke,  of  Appleton,  Vice-l'residcut. 

D.  Y.  Kilgoee,  of  Madison,  Secretary. 

McKindley,  of  Kenosha  High  School,  Spicee,  Pres.  of  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  D.  Y.  Kilgoee,  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Madison,  are  teachers,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  entire  Board  has  been  selected  from  the  'ranks'. 
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Rev.  Geo.  A.  Chask,  of  Greeneastle,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Brook- 
ville  College,  Indiana. 

Two  Bloomixgtoxs. —  The  University  of  Indiana  is  located  at  Blooraington 
in  that  State,  and  the  University  of  Illinois  is  located  at  Bloomington  in  this 
State. 

Building. —  The  neAV  University  lauiluing  of  Indiana  is  in  the  Collegiate 
Gothic  style.  The  exterior  of  closely-set  hrick-work,  the  openings  of  doors 
and  windows  on  principal  front  having  cut-stone  dressings;  the  quoins  and 
gables,  copings,  string  and  base  coiu-ses  of  same  material  (a  beautiful  cream- 
colored  limestone  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  ground).  The  length  of 
front  is  145  feet.  The  building  consists  of  a  centre  main  building,  80  by  58 
feet,  and  three  stories  high,  gabled  and  surmounted  by  a  bell  turret  at  about 
SO  feet  high.  The  chapel,  GO  by  50  feet,  society  rooms,  committee  rooms, 
and  professor's  room,  main  hall  and  passages  of  communication  to  the  wings 
are  in  the  centre  building.  The  wings  are  each  about  38  by  26  feet  and  three 
stories  high,  but  lower  than  the  centre  or  main  building. 

E.  P.  Cole,  late  agent  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Monroe  Co.  Female  Seminary. 

The  Voice  of  Iowa  has  commenced  its  second  volume  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  is  much  improved  both  in  manner  and  matter.  We  wish  the 
title-page  (cover)  was  a  little  larger  and  more  tastily  displayed ;  but,  aside  from 
this,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  does  the  printers  much  credit.  The 
Voice  is  energetic  and  varied — just  what  we  should  expect  from  the  pioneer 
teachers  of  Uncle  Sam's  frontier  giantess,  the  young  and  beautiful  Iowa. 

Phonetics. —  The  Iowa  Phonetic  Association,  through  a  committee,  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  their  agent,  J.  H.  Sanders,  Esq., 
of  Oskaloosa.     Of  course  they  will  succeed. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  passed  the  following  : 

Jiesolve/i,  That  this  Association  recommend  the  Ilolbrook  Apparatus,  sold  by  Talcott  &  Shee- 
wooD,  Chicago,  to  illustrate  those  branches  of  study  to  which  it  refers,  believing  it  to  be  true  that 
illustrations  for  the  eye  are  important  aids  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

The  Michigan  Journal  of  Educaiioir  is  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to 
every  school-district  in  the  State. 

By  a  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  every 
School-District  in  the  State  is  to  vote,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  last  Mon- 
day of  September,  on  the  question  of  purchasing  Webster's  large  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary for  its  school.  If  the  vote  prevails,  then  the  Supervisor  shall  assess 
upon  the  property  of  the  district  the  cost,  .§4,  and  the  State  Superintendent, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  same,  forwards  the  work. 

I      Fair  Examiner. —  The  Lake  County  (Ohio)  Judge  of  Probate  has  appointed 
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Miss  Frances  R.  Fkexch  one  of  the  Board  of  School  Examiners.  So  says 
the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

Read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  to  the 
recent  State  Teachers'  Association  of  that  State  : 

The  St  .;  '  ■!  ;i  i;  i  M  I  ti  i  ii-rn-tion  than  the  Coiirt-IIouse  or  the  State-Houso.  In  the  State- 
House.  1-  I  I  h  '  ■  '■  I  i  [imsc,  lixw.s  i'.re  .ipplied ;  in  the  School-House,  legislators, 
jiiilgis  :i  i!     :  ^illy  is  the  School-House  indispensable  where  popular  gov- 

ernment i-  1  .  ■'<  11  .'i.<  ;  I  liiiv  i;  trie  suffrage  and  general  eligibility  to  office.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  uver-L-stiuiate  the  itiiportunce  uf  universal  education,  where  every  boy  is  to  be  a  voter,  and 
any  boy  may  be  a  President. 

i'o  make  "the  School-House  efficient,  teachers  must  be,  not  only  qualified,  but  honored.  The 
responsibility  of  their  tiust,  the  magnitude  of  their  work,  and  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  must 
be  acknowledged :  and  not  coldly  acknowledged  only,  but  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  commu- 
nity hiirdly  yet  brgins  to  realize  its  debt  of  gratitude,  honor  and  reward  to  the  teachers  of  its 
schools. 

Is  Doubt. —  The  educaters  of  Ohio  have  been  for  some  time  investigating 
the  Code  of  Honor  in  schools,  or  whether  students  should  report  the  misde- 
meanors of  their  fellows  to  teachers  or  not.  We  Judge  from  the  proceedings 
of  their  recent  Association  that  the  matter  is  still  undecided. 

Annual  Gift. — Geoege  Prentiss,  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  an  old  teacher  and 
many  years  ago  Principal  of  Utica  Academy,  has  received  $500,  as  a  holiday- 
gift  from  five  of  iiis  pupils.  Among  the  donors  are  Ex-Gov.  Seymour  and 
Hon.  Ward  Hunt.  Prentiss  is  now  about  70  years  of  age,  and  is  in  the  an- 
nual receipt  of  this  sum  from  his  old  pupils.     So  says  the  Kew-York  Teacher. 

According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  words  in 
the  language.  The  N.  Y.  Teacher  says  that,  exclusive  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal terms,  there  are  10,000  nouns,  40  pronouns,  7,200  adjectives,  8,000  verbs, 
2,000  adverbs,  60  prepositions,  19  conjunctions,  08  interjections,  and  2  articles. 

We  Team  that  there  is  an  educational  journal  just  started  in  Georgia.  It  is 
published  at  Forsyth. 

Salaries. — "The  salaries  of  the  Principals  of  the  Albany  Public  Schools 
have  been  advanced  from  $750  to  $900  per  annum,  and  of  the  lady  assistants 
from  $250  to  $300  per  annum." 

We  did  n't  know  before  that  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  had  the  niggardliness  to  ask  females  to  work  for  her  at  $250  per  annum. 

The  R.  I.  State  Normal  School  has  been  removed  from  Providence  to  Bris- 
tol We  learn  that  the  accomplished  Principal,  Dana  P.  Colburn,  Esq.,  will 
have  his  corps  of  assistants  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Daniel  Good- 
win, a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  This  school  has  grown,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Colburn,  from  a  mere  private  Normal  Class,  first  to  a  City 
Normal  School,  and  finally  to  a  State  Normal  School  of  the  first  class. 

Our  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Norwood,  expects  to  issue  one  volume  of  his  re- 
port of  the  survey  of  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  in  a  month  or  two. 

The  Connecticut  Common- School  Journal,  edited  by  Chas.  Northend,  is  onci 
of  our  very  welcome  visiters.     A  month  or  more  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
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inakiug  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Editor,  and  found  him  full  of  "wise 
counsel  and  ready  for  every  good  work.  Mr.  Camp,  the  urbane  and  gentle- 
manly Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  also  holds  the  ofBce  of  State  Superin- 
tendent. This,  though  very  complimentary,  imposes  more  labor  on  one  man 
than  he  can  do  and  do  well.  It  prostrated  and  nearly  proved  the  death  of  his 
predecessor. 

Good  for  a  Five-Year-old  City. —  St.  Paul,  jliunesota,  appropriates 
$36,000  this  year  for  building  school-houses. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  appropriated  $30,000  last  year  for  school-houses. 

RocKFORD,  Illinois,  has  just  dedicated  two  school-houses  which  cost  lier 
$25,000  each. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Saxonville,  has  been  appointed  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Those  who  remember  the  article  in  the 
first  number  of  our  last  volume  entitled  The  Purpose  of  Education,  will  see 
by  the  initials  that  he  was  the  author.     This  is  an  excellent  appointment. 

Good  Counsel. — 

''  If  you  your  lips 
■Would  kei'p  from  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care  — 
Of  whom  you  speak, 
To  WHOM  you  speak, 
And  HOW,  and  when,  and  where." 

"  Have  you  a  sister?     Then  love  and  cherish  her  with  a  holy  frien.dship." 

Warnock. 
If  you  have  no  sister  of  your  own,  we  advise  you  to  love  somebody  else's 
sister.  Bardstown  Gazette. 


NOTICES 


Warren's  Common-School  Geography. —  This  work,  announced  some  time 
since,  has  made  its  appearance,  and  a  very  respectable  appearance  it  makes, 
too.  A  more  careful  examination  than  usual  has  convinced  us  of  its  decided 
merit.  The  text,  maps  and  engravings  do  credit  to  Messrs.  Sumner,  Young 
and  White,  while  the  plan  of  the  entire  work  —  its  unity  and  fitness  —  will  be 
likely  to  condemn  its  author,  Mr.  D.  M.  Warren,  to  no  little  honor  and  profit. 
Copies  for  examination  may  be  obtained  of  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
or  of  the  Publishers,  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  American  Historical  Reader,  by  J.  L.  Tract. —  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  connect  the  study  of  history  with  reading,  and  while  one  is  being 
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acquired  the  other  will  be  perfected.  The  work  seems  to  be  well  matured  and 
is  certainly  very  interesting.  The  Juvknile  Harp,  by  the  same  author,  con- 
sists, first,  of  a  manual  for  devotional  exercises,  filled  with  selections  from  the 
Bible;  second,  of  about  fifty  pieces  of  sacred  music  and  two  hundred  hymns  ; 
and  third,  of  choice  gems  of  juvenile  songs.  Published  by  H.  W.  Dkeby  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  Christian  rASTOK,  a  discourse  in  favor  of  theological  education,  by 
Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Newton  Theological 
Institution.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln. — We  have  just  read  this  'discourse', 
and  having  become  decidedly  interested  in  it,  can  not  deny  ourself  the  pleasure 
of  saying  so.  We  took  up  the  pamphlet  with  the  intention  of  glancing  at  a 
paragraph  or  two,  and  laid  it  down  only  after  a  careful  perusal.  Research, 
scholarship,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  theme  evidently  pos- 
sessed the  author  while  penning  it. 

History  of  the  United  States,  by  Quackenbos.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. — ' '  The  Author  has  aimed  to  be  simjjle,  that  youth  of  lower  as  well  as  advanced 
classes  may  understand  him;  clear,  that  no  indistinct  or  erroneous  impressions 
may  be  conveyed ;  accurate  in  the  recital  of  facts  ;  and  interesting  as  regards 
both  matter  and  style."  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  deserves  a 
careful  examination  by  teachers  and  committees  about  to  select  a  history  for 
schools. 

Messrs.  Childs  and  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  publish  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic 
Explorations,  the  most  successful  book  of  the  season.  The  family  of  Dr. 
Kane  have  already  realized  more  than  $60,000,  it  is  said,  from  the  sales  of 
the  work. 

Dr.  AViLLiAji  Elder,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Kane,  is  now  writing  his 
biography,  and,  that  this  may  be  accurate  and  complete,  all  his  manuscripts, 
journals,  etc.,  have  been  placed  at  Dr.  Elder's  disposal. 

Childs  and  Peterson  will  issue  this  book  as  soon  as  written.  They  also 
are  republishing  Kane's  First  Expedition,  finely  illustrated,  and  likewise 
Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy,  500  pages,  and  Wells's  Familiar  Science,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  the  smaller  works  of  Brewer  and  Peterson.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  same  house  publish  other  popular  miscellaneous  and  school  books. 


Married  —  In  St.  Louis,  Tuesday  evening,  July  1-i,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  AVeaver, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Chapin,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Weaver, 
of  Paper-Mill  Village,  New  Hampshire. 

The  above  tells  the  fate  of  another  of  our  Associate  Kditors.    Wc  wish  theiu  joy.    AVho  comes 
next  ? 


(1 1'   T  n  >:   s  X  A  T  h:   b  o  a  :u  d   o  i'   e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n  . 


The  Board  of  Education  met,  according  to  adjourumcut,  in  Eloomiugtou, 
August  18,  18.37. 

Present  —  lion.  N.  W.  Edwards,  President,  Messrs.  Wells,  Moulton,  Hovey, 
Denio,  Bunscn,  Eden,  Wright,  Sliannon,  Wilkins,  and  Gillespie. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  D.  Wilkins  was  chosen  Secretary  ^j>;'o  lem. 

Oa  motion,  Mr.  Moulton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Building,  made  a 
report  as  folio  v.' s: 

[See  '  Proceedings  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Normal  University ',  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher  for  August.] 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  until  11  o'clock,  for  the  different  commit- 
tees to  prepare  their  reports. 

The  Board  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  made  the  following  report,  which  Avas  adopted: 

The  Committee  on  Officers  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Board,  that  they, 
in  conjunction  v.ith  the  Principal  of  the  University,  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appointment  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  University,  and  recommend 
as  proper  and  suitable  persons  for  that  position,  Ira  Moore,  of  Chicago,  111., 
and  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  Pvhode  Island. 

Also,  that  the  Principal,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  on  Officers, 
be  authorized  to  employ  a  suitable  female  teacher  for  the  University. 

Also,  that  the  I'rincipal,  should  it  be  necessary,  be  authorized  to  employ 
a  principal  teacher  in  the  Model  School. 

The  Committee  also  recommend,  that  in  case  Counties  and  Representative 
Districts  fail  to  send  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  University,  that  they  maybe 
entitled  to  by  law,  then  the  Principal,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee 
on  Officers,  may  receive  pupils  to  the  University  from  any  part  of  the  State, 
but  no  County  or  District  in  any  contingency  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
send  the  number,  if  they  desire  it,  which  they  may  be  entitled  to  by  law. 

The  following  resolutions  were  oifered  and  adopted : 

L'esolvecJ,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Normal  University  be  authorized  and  requested  to  paj'  C.  E. 
llovey,  the  Principal  of  the  University,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  furniture  for  the  University. 

I7esolvecl,  That  iu  purRnnnce  of  law,  the  one  thousand  dollars,  donated  by  the  Messrs.  Merriam, 
of  Spriuglield,  Mass.,  now  in  the  hands  of  N.  W.  Edwards,  be  paid  by  him  to  C.  E.  Hovey,  Princi- 
pal of  the  University,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  Normal  University. 

liesdvcd  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That  N.  W.  Edwards,  the  President 
of  said  Board,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  draw  an  order  upon  tlie  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
fif  Illinois  for  the  interpyf  of  the  University  and  Seminary  funds,  and  that  the  said  Treasurer  be 
requested  to  pay  over  the  same  upon  the  presentation  of  said  order  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Board, 
in  pursuance  of  the  eighth  Section  of  the  Act  'For  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  University',  in 
force  February  18, 1857. 

Adjourned  to  li  o'clock  r.M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Sesolved,  That  the  Principal  of  the  University  procure  a  suitable  seal  for  the  use  of  the  Board, 
with  the  following  inscription  thereon;  -The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books  then  made  their  report,  which  was  adopted: 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  Text-Books  was  referred  have  had 
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the  same  under  consideration,  and  would  respectfully  present  the  following 
list  and  would  recommend  their  adoption;  asking  further  time  to  complete 
the  report : 

Davies',  Kay's,  and  Thompson's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

McGutfey's  and  Sanders'  Kevised  Spellers  and  Keaders. 

McEUigott's  Analyzer,  -Mimutil,  and  Thomas's  First  Book  of  Etymology. 

Cornell's  and  Warren's  (ird^rapliics. 

Greene's,  Clark's,  Wills"s,  and  Pinnco's  Gr.immars. 

AVeber's,  Berard's,  and  Wilson's  Histories. 

Quackenbos's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

Wells's  Science  of  Common  Things. 

Cumming's  Physiology. 

Parker's  and  'VTayland's  Philosophies. 

Youman's  Chemistry,  Atlas  and  Chart. 

Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Ray's  and  Davies'  Algebras. 

Perkins's  Oeometry. 

Gillespie's  Surveying. 

School  Harp  and  School  Melodies. 

Crittenden's  Book-Kecping. 

Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  M'riting-IJooks. 

Webster's  Series  of  Dictionaries.  .'<.  AVlilGHT.  | 

w.  II.  wj;lls. 

W.  SLOAN 
GEO.  BUNSEN. 

On  motion,  the  Building  Committee  then  proceeded  to  open  the  sealed  bids 
containing  the  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  Normal  University  Building, 

as  follows : 

1.  W.  H.  Reynolds, $107,826  !  9.  Thomas  Scott  &  Co  92,.500 

2.  Mortimer  &  Loburg, 81,000  llO.  C.  B.  Demo  100.000 

3.  LF.  Soper. 80,000  11.  Hays  &  Lvans  105,000 

4.  F.  Hand,..: 95,609  !  12.  Boggs  &  Smith,  91,325 

5.  S.  Maynard  &  Co 84.250  !  13.  Francis  ^oulse  114,000 

5.  A.  B. Shaffer, 99,500  Il4.  LI.  Huntei,  115,346 

7.  S.D.  Rounds, 110,056  73  15.  F.  H.  Lapse  97.882 

8.  B.  &  C.  D.  Weeks, 89,445       \ 

On  motion,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

liesolved,y£hnt  S.  W.  Moulton  and  C.  B.  Denio  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  written  agreement 
either  withT.  H.  Soper  or  Mortimer  and  Loburg,  closing  a  contract  for  the  Building  of  the  State 
Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  giving  them  the  option  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  the  bid  of  either  of  said  parties  for  the  construction  of  said  University  Building,  upon  such 
terms,  iis  to  payments,  iis  said  Committee  may  agree  upon  with  either  of  said  parties. 

Jicsolred,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  consent  and  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Building,  be  authorized  and  required  to  provide  any  necessary  funds  that  may  bo 
needed  to  pay  for  the  work  on  the  Normal  University  as  the  same  progresses. 

Resolved,  That  the  papers  in  the  State  which  published  the  notice  inviting  builders  to  compete 
for  the  erection  of  the  Normal  University  Building  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  first  moneys 
coming  Into  the  hands  of  the  Board. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Denio,  and  adopted: 

■\A'UEREAS,  The  Normal  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  located  at  North  Bloom- 
ington, in  close  proximity  to  the  Intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  tlie  Chicago,  Alton  and  St. 
Louis  I4ailroads ;  anti  w/ierccts,  in  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  pertaining  to  said 
University,  as  well  as  in  the  permanent  occupancy  thereof  when  built,  a  side-track  and  station- 
house  at  said  crossing  of  convenient  access  are  Indispensable ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  J'.  A.  Matteson,  H.  Spencer,  and  their  associates,  and  the  President  and 
Directoi's  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  be  most  respectfully  requested  to  cause  to  bo 
erected  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  the  aforesaid  improvements  at  the  point  above  indicated, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  requested  to  forward  to  said  companies  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution. 

On  motion,  Board  adjourned, 

N,  AV.  EDWARDS,  President. 
D.  Wn.Kl>',s.  Secretary  |)ro  teiii, 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


naso:n'  and  Hiiitr, 

Printers  and  Publishers, 

No.  4  Fulton  Street, 

Near  Water  Street,  .   1P1®1EU\,   11111111)131* 


J5®"  Every  description  of  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  promptly  and  hand- 
somely executed,     jg®^  Orders  hy  Mail  carefully  attended  to. 


Educational  Herald. 


The  fifth  number  of  this  liighly  intfresting  scholastic  Journal  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  July. 
It  embraces  in  its  scope  the  whole  range  of  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical  Education.  Each 
number  contains  re-views  and  notices  of  educational  works,  school  apparatus,  etc.  Every  teacher 
should  have  it.  Price  50  cents  per  year;  3  copies,  $1 ;  10  copies  $3.  Post-office  stamps  receivedin 
payment.    Address 

SMITH  &  BOYD,  Publishers,  346  Broadway,  li.  Y. 


One  Million  Book  Agents  Wanted, 

To  Circulate  Travels  of  the  most  Celebrated  Travelers  in  all  parf  s  of  the  World; 

Life  and  Death  on  the  Ocean  ;   The  Enlarged  edition  of  the  Great 

West,  and  other  Family  Works,  illustrated  by  large 

and  beautifully  colored  plates. 

You,  whosoever  you  may  be,  are  particularly  addressed;  for  if  you  want  now,  or  may  want  at 
any  future  time,  a  pleasant  employment,  which  not  only  benefits  the  public,  but  pays  well  to  in- 
telligent, persevering  industry,  please  first  send  for  one  of  my  circulars,  which  will  give  full  par- 
ticulars.   Address  HENRY    HO  WE,  111  Main-st.,  CmdMwafe",  O^iio. 

Or,  if  you  live  East, ,  the  same,  102,  Nassao-ts.,  New-Tork. 


American  School  Institute. 

Appleton  Building,  346  Broadway,  JV.  Y. 
A  practical  agency  for  supplying  the  wants  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Teachers.  Principals 
and  Officers  of  Schools  can  obtain  at  all  times  the  services  of  competent  Teachers  by  application 
to  the  '  Institute.'  We  also  supply  School  Books,  Apparatus,  Furniture,  etc.,  at  lowest  rates.  To 
Teachers  wishing  engagements  we  would  say  that  our  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  circular  to  any  wishing  eraplovmont.    AddreRS 

SMITH  &  BOYD. 


A  DYE  Jin  S  JC  M  K  X  T  ,<^■. 


Practical  and  Progressive  School-Eooks. 

Tho  attonlion  of  Toaclu'r-.  Sclin,.l-Offi<-ri-s  and  Frien.ls  cf  Eili-.rr.iioii  is  r.^pcctivclv  iavitcd  to  tlio 
distir.itive  cldms  nf  tli. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES ; 

A  Full  course  of  Progeessive  Text-Books  from  the  Initial  School  Book  to  the  highest  College  Man- 
uals, on  uniform  principles,  and  wholly  hy  experienced  teachers. 

This  Series  is  tlie  result  of  twenty-live  years'  experience  on  tlie  part  of  Authors  and  Publishers, 
and  has  approved  itself,  by  an  uMprecedented  popularity  and  Iho  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most 
successful  and  intellisent  teachers,  as  preeminently  piactirj.!.  adapted  e.nd  attraclive. 

Kach  Cimplelf  in  Jfsclf. 

I.  SANDERS'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS,  12  vols.  From  the  Pic- 
torial Primer  and  New  .Sinller  to  t!i-  Ilish  School  Reader.  Youns  Ladies'  Header,  School  Speaker 

and  EliM  ui!  Ill  u  '  :  1  ;  —  !  i  tiii  ;  .  progressive,  apt  and  popular  Series,  distinguished  for  tlieir 
practiia!    ' I  :  ,_  I  patient  inculcations  of  i)riuciples,  their  attractive  and  live- 

ly conlr.!:-.   .'.  ^  •■'.■:''-':'  ,  ■      .  p  •:,.  l.irni 

Theyii.iic  i,., .:  ..,..;Ui:.ua,  a  \,  uh  ^rjater  universality  and  cordiality  than -any  other  scries, 
and  been  oihcially  saiiotioued  by  th:;  Superintendents  of  most  of  the  States  that  adopted  a  uni- 
form system ;  by  more  shan  two  hundred  of  the  Principals  of  Ward  and  Public  Schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  County  Commissioners  in  the  States  of  New  York,  \. 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  incorporated  Academies  of  New  York  they  have  double  the  circulation  ef  any  other  Read- 
ers; are  in  use  iu  more  tlian  ten  thousand  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  are  selling 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  copies  a  year. 

II.  DAY  AND  THOMPSON'S  ARITHMETICS.— Introductory  to  the  Math- 
ematical Series,  in  10  vols.  This  Series  was  projected  by  the  eminent  Teacher  and  Mathematician, 
President  Day.  of  Yale  College,  and  has  li':'en  crTistructod  under  his  Supervision,  and  ou  the  prin- 
ciples >iu;->v-i  il  I'l  !ii^  i'.\|iL'ri"nr('.  It  i-  ;,,,--,,!  ,,:'  ■,;,  ,  ,1!:  I.  lUly  jii-uctii'al  t-liiu;icK>r,  and  has 
beenr.ii:'.  .'  '  -  ■  i|  :::v;,t  ,n,ui;iuiil:-  !  ;.  /  •  i-  ■  ^  '.  ;,>.iii  :uv  tin-  :^ni»-ri!itrinionts  of  sev- 
eral f^tiii-:     I-.     .:            lrr,tii,li:il  ('..niluiir                '■■■■■■'  :-;::>. IIV    III,. I     tllv     SinnTi  1)  tflldeuts  of 

New  :\'-i'i  '  r-.  '  .  '•  -■.iiii.i;-  to  the  i\-^:i''\-'  i  ■'  •■:■..  I'p  ;,  .  :  ■  m-,,!  la  iii.in-  Acadi-nii!;?  ..fXew  York 
than  a;iy  otlic'r  Aritiinictics,  and  are  selliiigat  ilie  rai'.>  of  lOO.UoO  poryear. 

III.  WILSON'S  SCH:00L  HISTORIES,  in  C  vols.— This  is  the  only  com- 
plete graduated  system  of  Ilistcrical  Text-LooI;s  ovr  niiblislu'il.  Th.y  have  been  adopted  and  rec- 
ommended by  ].:>',■  ill  :  i!  V  id  :s  I  ii  1  1  ,  li-  -  i  ■  .  ii'ii  ^  :  iiHu-e  than  3U0  priuciuals  of 
Academies,  I'um;''  i'         >      :  -     '  :     n  --;<.ii,rs  of  New  York. 

IntheAcad  II  .         ;;  ,  ,  ,  i          ■!.!  in  four  j^ears,  and  now 

exceeds  that  oIa:i:,  "li-  r  In  im;,.      i   ■   V  !i  ,-.  ■  1 ii m  ;:ii  i!  :  ,  ili  ■  highest  critical  authorities, 

as  North  American  lleview,  Bibliotlieea  ;?acra,  ;iiid  Am.  Juur.  of  iidueatioii.  New  York  Observer, 
Tribune,  Times,  etc. 

IV.  FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES,  in  8  vols.— On  the  plan  of  Wood- 
bury's popular  "Vi  ;i:ii  Ml 'ierman.'  By  L.  F.\squelli:,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Mod.  Laug.  University  of 
Michigan.  Tl\i~  i  i  lily  recommended  by  Prest.  Allen,  Girard  College,  Prof.  Schmidt, 
Columbia  Col  U  -  n  ;  i  .  iln  ca  Sacra,  Methodist  Quarterly,  Harper's  Magazine,  ete.,  and  by  ma- 
ny distinguished  I  iv;..  ...jr..  ,iuJ  successful  practical  Teachers,  who  testify  to  its  superiority  over  the 
Bystems  of  OUeudorf,  Sltmosca,  liobertson,  etc.,  as  uniting  the  merits  of  the  old  and  new  :  the  the- 
ory with  the  practice.    '  Fasquille's  Esprit  de  la  Conversation  Francaise,'  just  published. 

"v.  AVOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES,  in  8  vols.—  Highly  approved  by 
successful  teachers  and  extensively  in  use  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Colleges  and  Acade- 

vols. 

VII.  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  THE  SCIENCES,  10  vols.— Embracing  some 
highly  popular  text-books,  as  Gray's  Chemistry,  oOth  edition  ;  Hitchcock's  Geology,  30lh  edition ; 
the  admirable  liotanies  of  Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard  University,  commended  by  Profs.  Agassiz,  Silli- 
man,  and  others,  as  the  best  in  the  language ;  Kiddle's  Astronomy ;  Well's  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  new  and  admirable  work,  intsoducing  tJie  latest  scientific  researches ;  M'ell's  Science  of  Common 
Things,  etc.,  etc. 

VIII.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS,  5  vols.— Including  Pres't  Hitch- 
cock's admirable  works.  IX.  WKITING  AND  DRAWING  BOOKS.— Including  O'Donnell's  con- 
cise and  practical  system  of  Penmanship,  Schuster's  Drawing  Books,  etc.  X.  SCHOOL  SINGING 
BOOKS,  10  vols.— kmbracing  all  the  .Tuvenile  works  of  Prof.  Bradbury. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUKS,  giving  full  descriptii IMS,  testimonials  and  critical  notices  sent, 
pre-paid,  on  application.    TEACHEIiS  supplied  with  cupies  for  examination  ou  favorable  terms. 
IVISON  &  PHINNEY,  221  Broadway,  New-York. 
M.  TABOR,  Ausora,  and  .1.  A.  HAWLEY,  Dixon,  111.,  General  Agents. 
For  sale  bv  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Til.  sep 
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CROSBY,  NICHOLS  AND  COMPANY, 

^'5*(0.  Hi  IVasMn^lon  St.,  SSost&n. 


PAYSON  AND  DUNTON'S  PENMANSHIP. 

Kevised  Series.    A  Complete  system  of  Writing,  in  Eight  Parts;  with  Copies  at  the  head  of  every 
page,  in  a  style  exactly  like,  those  wiitton  by  the  Authors. 

This  scries  of  writing-books,  hy  practical  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  instruction  in  the 
art,  is  comprised  in  five  parts,  with  a  Supplenientary  Series  in  three  parts,  containing  a  Compre- 
hensive System  for  Ladies,  a  Comprehensive  System  for  Gentlemen,  and  a  Book  of  Forms,  compris- 
ing those  most  in  use  among  mercantile  men  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  —  a  feature  en- 
tirely original  with  this  series. 

J^S"  This  series,  having  been  revised  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  teachers, 
contains  ideas  and  improvements  entirely  original,  which  are  protected  by  copy-right. 

A  full  description  of  the  System,  with  Hints  to  Teachers,  and  specimen  numbers,  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  application.    These  books  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  paper,  either  bhie  or  white. 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION,  SELF-TAUGHT ; 

OE,   FIRST    BOOK    ON    FKENCH    THAKSLATION    (ON    A    NEAV  SYSTEM). 

Ey  GuiLL.\iiME  Talbot, 
Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  etc.    Third  Edition.    12mo.    Price  $1. 

"  We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  most  useful  work,  which  we  believe  the  best  ever  published 
for  the  pupil  who  would  master  French  thoroughly.        *  *  *        Its  author  is  a  gentle- 

man of  rare  abilities,  and  has  compiled  the  present  work  with  great  care  and  research." — InklU- 
gcncer. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  POETS,  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOLS. 

SELECTED    BY    MES.    ANNA    C.    LOWELL, 

Author  of 'Theory  of  Teaching',  'Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Girls',  etc.  Newed.  1  vol.  12mo.  $1. 

"  For  the  use  of  schools  we  know  of  no  better  collection,  and  it  will  ever  bo  found  useful  in  the 
domestic  circle.         *  *          Remarkable  taste  has  been  displayed  in  this  selection  of  poems, 

which  are  taken  from  some  of  the  best  American  and  English  poets." —  0.  C.  Jlemorial. 

TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION, 

Designed  for  Letter-writers,  Authors,  Printers  and  Correctors  of  the  Press;  and  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Pailes  for  the  Use  of  Capitals,  a  List  of 
Abbreviations,  Hints  on  Preparing  Copy  and  on  Proof-reading,  Specimen  of  Proof-sheet,  etc.  I3y 
JoH.vWilsON.    lOmo.    Price  $1. 

HYMN-BOOK  FOR  NORMAL,  HIGH  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Price  37  Cents. 

4(5"  Teachers  wishing  copies  of  either  of  the  above  for  examination  will  bo  furnished  free  of 
postage,  on  remitting  us  two-thirds  of  the  advertised  price.  Specimen  numbers  of  Payson  and 
Dunton's  Penmanship  will  be  sent  gratis. 


ADVER  Tlf^EilENTS. 


Bryant  &  Stratton's  Mercantile  College, 

48  Clark  street  (opposite  Geo.  Smith's  Bank) Chicago. 

50  Superior  street Cleveland,  Ohio. 

81  Main  street BufTalo,  X.  Y. 

directors: 

WM.  B.  OGDEN.  OKO.  W.  DOL]'],  N.  II.  AVELLS.  Doctor  L.  T.  BOONE, 

JOHN  U.  KIN ZIE,  Hon.  J.  A.  MATTKSON,  J.  II.  DU.NIIAM,  >I.  D.  OGDEN, 

Hon.  il.  SKINNER,  "VVM.  H.  BROWN,  Esq.,  F.  MOSELY,  HENRY  WELLS. 

Hon.  N.B.J  UDD,  PIIILO  CARPENTER,  B.  C.  LARNED,  Esq., 

The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  perfect  facilities  for  acquiring  in  an  expeditious  manner 
11  thorough  knowledge  of  Commercial  Scicuce  and  Art,  as  practically  employed  in  the  counting- 
room  and  in  business  pursuits  generally. 

A  scholarship  issued  from  the  Chicago  College  will  bo  good  in  Cleveland,  Bilffalo  and  Albany, 
and  vice,  versa. 

Scholarship  for  full  mercantile  course,  time  unlimited $40  00 

Twenty  lessons  in  Spencerian  Penmanship,  $.5 10  00 

New  Catalogues.— For  further  information  send  for  new  Catalogue  and  Circular,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  which  contains  much  valual)le  information,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 

Address  Sn^^JVT  K  STB^TTOJS',  Chicago. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  READERS, 

FOR 

PUBI^IC    &    PRIVATE    SCMOOS^S. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,      THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER, 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER, 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH,  or 

THE  ELOCUTIONARY  READER, 

By  SALEM  TOWN,  LL.D.  and  N.  M.  HOLBROOK. 

Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  above  Series  of  Read- 
ers for  themselves. 

The  Authors  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  successful  practical  Teachers  and  Elocu- 
tionists, and  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient  Literary  and  Educational  men,  they  feel  confident 
that,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  best  series  of  Readers  ever 
published.  These  works  are  eminently  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  higher 
of  the  Series  as  literary  works  cannot  bo  excelled. 

The  elementary  books  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  and  original  designs  by  the  best 
artists  in  the  country. 


Copies  furnished  free  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  our  store  and  at : 
Osband  &  Carhart's,  Union  Depot  Buildings,  Chicago,  111.,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  stamps  to 
cover  postage. 

The  rates  of  postage  are— for  the  Primer,  Gc;  First  Reader,  9c.;  Second,  12c.;  Third,  15c.; 
Fourth,  18c.;  Fifth,  24c. 

Published  by  J0[:N  A.  KERR  &  CO., 

94:   W^ooAtoard  JIvtnue,  Hetroit,  JUieh. 


IIEAELY   ESABY. 

11.  COAVPEHTIIWAIT  &   CO., 

NO.  211   CHESTNUT    STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVK  TUK  PLEASURE  OF  ANNOUNCING  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NEARLY  READY 
FOR   PUBLICATION, 

THE    COMMON-SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 


''The  Common-School  Geography;  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Maihe- 
matical,  Fhyskal,  and  Political  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
lUnslrated  hy  many  Cupper-plaie  and  Electrotyped  Maps,  and 
embellished  icilh  n  umerous  fine  Engravings.  The  xvhole  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  D.  M.  Warren;  the  Maps,  by  Jas.  H.  Young. 

TnK  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of 
WARIIEN-S    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY, 
has  induced  the  ])reparation  of  the  Common  School  Geography,  which  is 
designed  to  be  introductory  to  the  Physical. 

The  entire  work  will  form  one  royal  quarto  volume  of  100  pages;  maps 
and  descriptive  text  in  the  same  book.  It  will  be  printed  on  superior 
paper;  the  maps  and  illustrations  being  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
engraver's  art. 

The  publishers  have  prepared  several  specimen  pages  of  the  work,  accom- 
panied by  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  full  description  of  the  book,  which 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  any  teacher  or  school-officer  who 
may  favor  them  >vith  their  address. 

These  specimen  pages  contain  impressions  of  several  of  the  illustrations, 
one  of  the  maps,  one  or  two  articles  of  the  descriptive  text,  and  a  page 
of  map  questions  ;  from  all  of  which  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  general 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book  may  be  derived,  and  an  opinion  formed 
as  to  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  schools. 


THE  COM  MO  X- SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

117//  j)o.-<ilir,'iy  Ih:  pnbli^lifil   ii)  Jfay  nrxt. 

The  retail  price  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  at 
present,  but  it  will  not  exceed  $1.  Copies  will  be  forv/arded 
for  examination,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  which 
may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 


NEW    PUELICATiuNS. 

II.  COWPEETHWAIT  &   CO., 

NO.    211    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 

IIAVi;   liKCKNTLY   IS-SUED   THE   FOI-LOWING   VALUABLE   SCIIOOL-COOKS: 


GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Tins  work  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, the  well-known  author  of  the  "Analysis,"  "Elements,"  &c. 

It  forms  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  and  is 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools.  It  is.  a  small  12mo. 
volume  of  192  pages,  printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  and  containing  a  much 
less  amount  of  matter  than  any  of  the  Author's  previous  works. 

The  retail  price  of  the  book  is  30  cents.  Copies  will  be  sent  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  which  may 
be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 


COLBURN'S   ARITHMETICAL    SERIES. 

COLBURN'S   FIRST   PART. 
The  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  —  a  small  12mo.  volume,  of  1V6  pages, 
finely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.      Retail  price,   25  cents.     Copies   sent 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

The  l;cst  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  ever 
published.  One  vol.,  12mo.,  366  pages.  Retail  price,  75  cents.  Copies 
forwarded  for  examination  on  receipt  of  36  cents. 

KEY  TO  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

Tliis  Key  will  not  be  for  sale,  but,  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  ■will 
lie  furnished  gratuitously  to  all  Teaqhers  who  adopt  the  Arithmetic  as  a 
text-book. 


LEACH'S    COMPLETE    SPELLING-BOOK. 

This  work  ])rcsen1s,  in  a  classified  form,  all  the  difficnltics  in  the 
orlhography  of  the  English  language.  It  contains  many  sentences  for 
writing  from  dictation  —  and  is,  in  short,  what  its  title  imports,  a 
"  Complete  Spelling-Book." 

The  work  forms  a  neat,  small  12mo.  volume,  of  176  pages.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  First  Session  of  the  State  Normal  University  -will  commence  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  October  next.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  required  — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females  not  less  than  16,  years 
of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  re- 
sponsible person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school- 
teaching  in  this  State. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  proper  ofincers,  in  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetie,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

Tuition  and  test-books  will  be  free  to  all  students  appointed  under  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  the  statute : 

^  7.  Each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction 
for  one  pupil  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  gi-atuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the 
numljer  of  Representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  School  Commissioner  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the 
names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  County  Court;  or,  in  counties  acting  under  township 
organization,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, examine  all  applicants  so  presented  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  direct,  and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in 
Representative  districts  composed  of  more  than  one  county  the  School  Com- 
missioner and  County  Judge,  or  School  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  several  counties  composing  such  reiiresentative  districts, 
shall  meet  at  the  Cleik's  ofBce  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and 
from  the  applicants  so  presented  to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, shall  select  by  lot  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  enti- 
tled. The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate 
docs  not  sign  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he 
or  she  will  teach  in  the  public  schools  within  the  State  in  case  that  engage- 
ments can  be  secured  by  reasonable  efiorts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  such  fees  for  tuition  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  application  for  admission  to  the  school  should 
be  made  to  the  County  School  Commissioners,  and  the  fifteenth  of  September 
is  suggested  as  the  day  for  the  examination  of  applicants.  Of  course,  the 
officers  having  this  matter  in  charge  c^n  appoint  any  other  time  they  see  fit. 

All  students  not  provided  for  by  statute  will  be  cliarged  tuition. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

It  is  presumed  that  board  will  be  furnished  the  students  by  the  citizens  of 

Bloomington  at  moderate  rates. 

For  further  particulars  address  CHAS.  E.  HOVEY, 

President  State  Normal  University. 
Bloomisgtox,  JiUy,  1857. 
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Greenleaf's  Mathematical  Series, 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PUPILS, 

BIT  JSEJrS^J?IIJr  GREEJi'J.E,1F,  ^1.  Jfl., 

Late  Priiicipiil  (jf  Bradford  Academy,  Jlans. 


1.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  upon  the  Inductive  plan ;  designed  for  Primary  and  Tntcrmcdiato 

Schools.    Revised  and  enlarged  edition.    144  pp.,  18nio. 

2.  INTRtoUCTION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC;  OR,  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITU5IETIC 

Improved  stereotyped  edition.    324  pp.,  12mo. 

3.  THE  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  for  advanced  scholars  in  Common  Schools  and  Academics 

Improved  stereotyped  edition.    360  pp.,  12mo. 

4.  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA;  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  High  Schools 

and  Academies,  and  also  for  Common  Schools.    Nintli  improved  stereotyped  edition,  re 
vised  and  enlarged,  with  a  complete  table  of  Logarithms. 

5.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  and  for  advanced  students  in 

Common  Schools.    [In  preparation,  and  will  soon  be  published.] 

6.  COMPLETE  KEYS  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION,  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  AND  ALGEBRA 

containing  solutions  and  explanations  —  for  Teachers  only. 

This  series  is  the  result  of  the  ripe  scholarship  of  a  distinguished  practical  mathematician,  who 
has  had  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  in  teaching  pupils  of  all  ages,  grades  and  capacities. 

Greenleaf's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  no  untried  books,  or  of  doubtful  reputation.  No  other 
works  of  the  kind  have,  in  the  same  time,  secured  so  general  an  introduction,  or  been  as  highly 
commended  by  eminent  mathematicians. 

The  series,  in  whole  or  iiart,  is  now  in  use  in  important  Seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  Boston  City  Normal  School,  New  England  Normal  Institute,  State  Normal 
Schools,  Massachusetts ;  Phillips's  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kenfs  Hill,  Me.; 
Friends'  College,  BiownUniversitj',  Grammar  School,  Providence  Conference  Seminary,  R.  I.;  State 
Normal  School,  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Russell's  Collegiate  Institute,  Conn.;  New  York 
City  Normal  School,  Packer  FemaJc  Seminary,  N.Y".;  Grammar  School  of  Rutger's  College,  Bur. 
lington  College,  Bordentown  Female  College,  N.J.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Joseph's  Coll 
lege,  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  Penn^  State  University,  Del.;  Maryland  Institute,  Maryland 
University,  Newton  University,  St.  John's  College,  Md.;  Rittenhouse  Academy,  Washington,  D.C.; 
David  Turner's  Academy,  Richmond,  Va.;  AVinchester  Female  Seminary,  Nsishville  Academy,  Tenn  ; 
Mrs.  Cowell's  Female  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Iowa  College,  Davenport,  Iowa.;  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  "Wisconsin.;  Garden  City  Institute,  Rockford  Academy,  Galcsburg  Institute,  111.,  etc. 

Greenleaf's  works  are  used  generally  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  England,  including  those  in 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts ;  and  have  been  adopted  for 
the  schools  of  many  towns  and  approved  for  several  counties  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  are  now  the  text-books  of  select  or  public  schools  in  the  following  among  other  :ities:  Boston, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Portland,  Troy,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Providence,  Syracuse,  AVash- 
.  ington,  St.  Louis,  Hartford,  Rochester,  Richmond,  and  San  Francisco. 

;8Sy="  These  books  will  be  furnished,  for  a  first  introduction,  at  reduced  prices,  on  application  to 
the  publishers, 

ROBEET  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

sm'  For  sale,  also,  by  KEENE  &  LEE,  Chicago ;  MOORE,  WILSTACH  &  KEYS,  Cincinnati ; 
EDWARDS  &  BDSHNELL,  St.  Louis,  and  by  Booksellers  generally. 
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FREE      SCHOOLS 


BY    \V.    S.   POST. 


"A  WISE  man  is  strong ;  yea,  a  man  of  knowledge  increaseth  strength," 
is  the  language  of  the  Bible  :  "  Knowledge  is  power"  is  the  oft-quoted 
expression  of  Bacon.  It  is  a  truth  that  is  glorious,  but  at  the  same 
time  terrible.  Knowledge  is  power,— power  for  good  and  evil.  It  is 
a  power  that  may  elevate  a  man,  by  degrees,  up  to  an  affinity  with  his 
Maker ;  it  is  a  power  that  may  bring  him,  by  degrees,  down  to  the  level 
even  of  Satanic  evil.  It  is  a  power  that  will  make  man  almost  a  god ; 
or  a  power  that  will  make  him  quite  a  devil.  Increased  mental  power 
will  be  the  result  of  Free  Schools  —  possibly  that  power  will  be  de- 
voted to  bad  purposes  in  many  instances.  Grant  this.  But  are  we  to 
abstain  from  granting  this  power  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  being 
turned  to  evil  ?  Why,  on  that  principle  no  good  could  be  done  at  all. 
Good  in  this  world  can  not  be  done  without  evil.  EvU  is  but  the 
shadow  that  inseparably  accompanies  good.  You  may  have  a  world 
without  shadow ;  but  it  must  be  a  world  without  light,  a  mere  dim, 
twilio-ht  world.  If  you  would  deepen  the  intensity  of  the  light  you 
must~be  content  to  bring  into  deeper  blackness  and  more  distinct  and 
definite  outline  the  shade  that  accompanies  it. 

He  that  feels  timid  at  the  spectral  form  of  evil  is  not  the  man  to 
spread  light.  There  is  but  one  distinct  rule  that  we  can  lay  down  for 
ourselves,  and  that  is,  to  do  the  good  that  lies  before  us,  and  to  leave 
the  evil  which  is  beyond  our  eonuol  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  this 
world  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  together,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  sow  the  wheat.  If  you  will  increase  the  rate  of  travel- 
incr  the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  If  you  will  have  the  printing-press  you  must  give  to  wick- 
edness, as  well  as  goodness,  an  illimitable  power  of  multiplying 
itself.  If  you  will  give  Christianity  to  the  world,  he  who  knew  what 
his  own  religion  was  distinctly  foresaw,  and  yet  foreseeing  did  not 
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hesitate  to  do  his  work,  that  in  givioEc  to  the  world  imoard  peace,  it 
would  bring  with  it  tlie  ouhcani  sword,  and  pour  into  the  cup  of 
human  hatred,  already  brimuring  over,  fresh  elements  of  discord,  re- 
ligious bitterness,  and  theological  asperity.  Our  path  is  clear.  Possi- 
bilities of  bad  consequences  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  anv  <-ood 
work.  Is  all  that  the  tyrants  of  the  past  have  said  true ;  and  all  "that 
philanthropists  have  said  false?  Have  all  the  cloomy  predictions  of 
tyrants  been  sagaciously  prophetic  ?  Must  all  the  hopes  of  philanthro- 
pists be  for  ever  blasted?  What  have  the  tyrant,  the  bigot  and  the 
timid  said  ?  That  it  is  impossible  to  give  power  to  the  people  without 
making  them  revolutionary,  or  to  give  them  instruction  without  makin^^ 
them  infidel.  Yet  is  it  not  the  boast  of  our  loved  land  — yea,  the 
glory  of  man,  that  the  educated  mind  can  never,  no,  never,  be  enslaved 
religiously  or  politically  ?  It  must  and  will  he  free.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  use  a  man  makes  of  every  power  and  talent 
given  to  him  is  a  bad  use.  The  first  time  a  man*' uses  a  flail,  it  is  to 
the  injury  of  his  own  head  and  of  those  who  stand  around  him.  But 
this  IS  no  evidence  that  he  will  never  learn  to  thresh.  The  first  time  a 
child  has  a  sharp-edged  tool  in  his  hand  he  cuts  his  finger.  But  this 
IS  no  reason  why  he  should  never  be  taught  to  use  a  knTfe.  The  first , 
use  a  man  makes  of  his  afi^ections  is  to  sensualize  his  spirit.  Yet  he 
can  not  be  ennobled  except  through  those  very  affections.  The  first 
time  a  kingdom  is  put  in  possession  of  liberty  the  result  is  anarchy. 
The  first  time  a  man  is  put  m  possession  of  intellectual  knowledge  he 
IS  conscious  of  the  approaches  of  sceptical  feeling.  But  that  '?s  no 
proof  that  liberty  is  bad,  or  that  instruction  should  not  be  eiven. 

There  is  a  moment  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  when"  it  is  more 
austere  and  acid  than  any  other.  It  is  not  the  moment  of  greenness, 
but  the  moment  when  it  is  becoming  red,  the  transition  state,  when  it  is 
passing  from  sourness  to  sweetness.  Under  the  guise  of  a  good  evil 
made  its  first  attempt  on  the  race.  To  our  unsuspicious  progenitors  it 
said  — Obey  me,  and,  delivered  from  ianorance,  ye  shall  be  as  God 
knowing  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  law  of  our  humanity,  then,  since  '  that 
act  which  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe',  that  man  must 
know  both  good  and  evil.  There  never  was  a  principle  but  what  tri- 
umphed through  much  evil;  no  man  ever  progressed  to  greatness  and 
goodness  but  through  great  mistakes.  Mistakes  are  incidental  to  pro- 
gress, but  great  successes  grow  out  of  mistakes.  A  man  who  does 
nothing  of  course  makes  no  mistakes,  or,  at  least,  but  one  great  one. 

In  this  country,  for  instance,  we  sometimes  have  mobs though  I  am 

not  in  favor  of  mob-law,  of  course;  but  yho  ever  heard  of  a*mob  iu 
Russia  ?  People  there  are  not  allowed  to 'do  thinking  enouah  to  get  up 
a  mob.  _  Here,  where  people  do  their  own  thinking,  they  wiirsome 
times  think  a  little  too  fast,  or  not  quite  in  the  richt'channel.  Yet  is 
it  not  the  first  maxim  in  education  and  in  art  —  sever  yourself  from  all 
partyism  ;  pledge  yourself  to  no  school ;  cut  your  life  aloof  from  all 
shackles;  be  a  slave  to  no  maxims;  stand  up  erect  in  the  image  of 
God,  unfettered  and  free,  servant  only  to  truth  and  duty?  But'' this 
will  force  each  of  us  to  stand  alone,  say  you.     Yes,  grandly  alone  !  un- 
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trammeled  by  the  prejudices  of  any,  and  free  to  admire  the  beauty  and 
love  the  goodness  of  theiu  all.  ...... 

While  we  accord  '  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due'  for  the  Free-School 
Law,  the  few  —  the  very  few  —  who  in  the  Legislature  voted  against  it 
may  rest  assured  that  we  will  remember  them  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

By  the  Wiiy,  I  observe  that  some  of  your  knowing  folks  in  the  North 
are  all  the  time  talking  about  our  corn  down  here  in  Egypt.  Well,  we 
can  raise  as  much  corn  here  as  can  be  produced  any  where, /or  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  land  here,  a  great  deal  to  the  acre,  but  we  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  can  grow  as  good  wheat,  too,  as  can  be  raised  any 
where  else.  Wheat  lands  are  worth  twice  the  pi*ice  of  corn  lands,  the 
world  over;  and  we  Egyptians  challenge  the  North,  East  and  West  to 
produce  better  wheat  than  we  raise.  Now  be  careful  what  you  say 
about  'the  land  of  swamps  and  agues';  for  we  are  going  right  ahead, 
and,  as  Prince  Talleyrand  said,  "Nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  suc- 
cess"; we  are  bound  to  be  known  *  in  the  annals  of  progressive  man'. 
An  active,  impulsive,  energetic  man  may  perform  a  deed  to  astonish 
the  world  while  the  cool,  calm,  quiet  man  is  simply  counting  the  cost. 

"  What  a  steady,  good  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  A is,"  said  a  lady  to  her 

husband.  "  Yes,  ray  dear,"  replied  the  husband,  "If  he  were  a  little 
steadier  he  would  n't  move  at  all." 

In  my  youthful  days  I  knew  a  man  whom  we  boys  all  familiarly 
called  '  Uncle  Juel'.  He  used  to  say,  "If  I  'd  only  had  a  good  edi- 
cation  and  good  natural  abilities,  I  'd  a  been  a  pretty  smart  man."  Now 
we  Egyptians  admit  that  you  have  got  good  'natural  abilities'  in  the 
North;  and,  since  the  principle  of  Free  Schools  has  triumphed,  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  'a  good  edication',  and  learn  among 
other  things  the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  If  you  now  tell 
hard  sturies  about  us,  we  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  a  leetle  selfish, 
though  you  may  be  pretty  good  in  the  main,  like  the  man  who  had  a 
wife  and  but  one  married  son  —  four  in  the  family.  He  was  a  very  pious 
man,  in  his  icai/,  and  would  always  '  say  grace '  at  table  after  this  fashion  : 

"  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife, 
My  son  John  and  his  wife ; 
Bless  us  four,  but  no  more." 

But  we  will  let  Time  be  the  interpreter.  Live  teachers  are  always 
upon  the  alert  for  information.  Let  me  refer  them  as  well  as  all  others 
to  a  very  imjwrtant  law  as  announced  by  BouE.  Vide  a  learned  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  '  The 
Life  of  the  Ages  of  the  Earth  ',  and  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber, 1856,  of  the  Millennial  Harbinger,  page  G82,  which  is  conducted 
by  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Bethany,  Va.,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  present  age. 

"  The  law  of  Boue  is  not  only  universally  true  now,  but  it  always 
has  been  true.  That  law  is  :  That  along  a  mountain-chain  running 
from  North  to  South  we  always  meet  a  fusion  of  the  nations,  in  lan- 
guages, manners,  and  customs,  on  both  sides  of  the  chain;  but,  the  re- 
verse universally  obtains  where  the  races  occupy  opposite  sides  of  the 
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chain  running  from  East  to  West.  Take  the  Carpathian  chain  for  an 
example  of  one,  in  its  effects  upon  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Germans; 
and  look  at  the  Cheviot  mountains,  ■which  separate  England  and  Scot- 
land, for  an  illustration  of  the  other."  How  unlike  are  the  French  and 
Spaniards  separated  only  by  the  Pyrenees. 

"And  whenever  you  examine  the  physical  features  of  mountain 
chains,  and  the  history  of  the  human  race,  Boue's  law  holds  good. 
BouE  shows  that  no  great  conqueror,  not  even  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  has  ever  been  successful  in  attempting  to  conduct  military  enter- 
prises across  mountain-chains  extending  from  East  to  West. 

"  The  Cimbri  were  cut  to  pieces  by  marines  after  they  had  impnidont- 
ly  placed  the  Alpine  chain  between  them  and  their  country,  and  the 
Komans  conquered  Germany  by  passing  around  the  i^lps.  Tbe  Van- 
dals never  assailed  Rome  with  effect  except  from  Africa,  and  the  Mag- 
yars entered  Hungary  by  the  North  and  South  portion  of  the  Carpathian 
chain.  Our  country  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  the  extension  of 
its  empire  to  the  singular  law  we  are  considering.  If  the  Apalachian 
and  the  Blue  mountains,  the  Catskill  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  had 
their  direction  from  East  to  West,  instead  of  from  North  to  South, 
the  chapters  of  the  North-American  History  would  have  varied 
widely  from  what  they  now  exhibit."  If  the  law  of  BouE  be 
universally  true,  I  must  surely  abandon  my  scheme  of  secession  of  the 
South  from  the  North;  for  if  I  attempt  it,  it  will  prove  a  failure. 
Therefore,  I  will  again  revert  to  the  wheat,  and  close  with  the  senti- 
ment: Egypt,  may  her  schools  equal  her  wheat  —  the  best  in  the  land. 


AN     ESSAY 


READ    BEFORE   THE   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION,   AT   CHICAGO,    BY   O.  H.  WRIGHT. 


The  object,  the  cause  that  has  brought  us  together  on  this  occasion, 
is  of  vast  moment.  For  one  I  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  educater.  I  feel  that  'vast  motives  press  upon  me  for  lofty 
effort.  Would  that  I  were  conscious  that  I  possessed  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  discharge  in  wisdom  the  many  duties  that  I  in  my  re- 
lations owe  society,  that  I  owe  the  world  —  duties  that  demand  my 
constant  vigilance  —  duties  that  should  inspire  in  me  a  noble  confidence. 
Confidence,  when  unimpared  by  selfishness  and  vice  —  when  untarnished 
by  sensuality  —  is  a  virtue  of  which  boasting  is  virtuous.  But  many 
there  are  with  whom  I  meet,  and  especially  teachers,  who  attribute 
their  ill  success  frequently  to  a  lack  of  confidence,  without  thinking  for 
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a  moment  that  they  are  laboring  under  a  mistake -that  tis^ajtof 
ability,  miscalled  confidence,  that  renders  them  inefficient  teacl  eis 
Where  there  is  ability  there  is  modest  confidence,  because  knowledge 
inspires  it.  But  where  there  is  not  ability  there  is  often  more,  but  t  is 
Tierverted  —  't  is  bogus,  because  the  result  of  ignorance,  the  result  of  an 
Fndiscreet,  careless  observer.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment, but  a  determination  to  be  freed  from  that  incubus,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  well-directed  efforts  from  a  disciplined,  an- 
alytical mind,  will  hurl  it  dethroned  from  the  senses. 

•'The  position   that  a  teacher  occupies  is  not  unfrequently  calculated, 
nnless  he  keeps  a  constant  watch  over  himself,  to  clothe  him  in  an  un- 
profitable garb  of  self-importance.     He  is  surrounded  from  n.ornmg  tu 
^i'ht,   from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year,  with   those  who  regard 
him,  or  should,  as  their  superior.     They  are,_ or  should   for  their  own 
oood,  be  assured  that  the  teacher  is  their  superior  in  point  of  knowledge, 
fn  point  of  experience,  in  acquirements,  in  ability,  in  judgment,  and  m 
moSity.    The  teacher,  therefore,  thiuks  himself  wtser  than  he  really  is, 
because  he  too  often  neglects  to  mingle  with  those  who  are  wiser,      ihis 
often  prevents  the  teacher  from  acquiring  that  which  would  prove  an  in- 
"aluabk  auxiliary  to  him  as  a  teacher.     Those  teachers  who  tbmk  there 
is  not  much  more  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  learn  to  become  first-class 
teachers  never  will  become   valuable,  true  teachers.     If  there  is  now 
a  teacher  listening   to    me    who  thinks  it  necessary  that  he  should 
learn  but  little  moie  to  make  him  a  first-class  teacher,  or  what  a  teacher 
should  be,  allow  me  to  say  to  you  that  you  have  really  mistaken  your 
caliin-,  ior  you  never  have  been,  you  are  not  now,  and  you  never  will 
ClreacjJiin  my  rendering  of  the  term)  if  you  follow  the  profession 
till  time  dims  the  sight  and  totters  the  once  firm  step- till  age  whitens 
the  brow  and  furrows  the  cheek  with  the  cares  of  tedious  years.     Such 
teachers  would  do  honor  to  themselves,  exalt  the  profession  and  bless 
society,  if  they  would  engage  in  some  other  pursuit,  no  matter  what. 

A  teacher  must  know  more  than  what  he  can  learn  from  books,  or 
what  he  or  she  can  learn  in  the  school-room.  They  should  mingle  with 
all  kinds  of  people,  with  people  of  different  minds,  tastes  likes,  habit, 
and  opinions,  and  take  notes.  Gentlemen  shou  d  mingle  as  of  en  as 
they  can  in  the  society  of  noble-minded  and  intelligent  jadies,  and  take 
notes.  They  should  mingle  in  all  kinds  of  society  the  ^^^or.nt^sjfl 
as  the  learned,  the  crude  as  well  as  the  refined,  and  take  notes 
"  For  he  who  walks  familiar  with  common  minds,  often  stumbles  ovei 
heaps  of  unsunned  gold;  where  he  who  is  proud  in  emptiness  seeks  tor 
nauoht  but  dust."  ^^He 'who  diligently  and  successfully  studies  mankind 
^  a°  uccessful  teacher.  A  teacher  must  study  hard  --  think  much  and 
carefully  :  must  think  analytically,  must  observe  closely  and  weigh  can- 
didh  then  act  fearlessly  and  independently.  Teachers  should  be  right 
and  learn  to  know  it;  for  a  conscious  ability  inspires  confidence  in 
any  relation  in  life.  Those  engaged  in  the  prof^3Ssion  of  teaching  ma_y 
properly  be  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  true  teacher  who  is 
qualified  by  nature,  acquirement  and  honest  experience;  who  has  toiled 
much  to  know  his  duty,  and,  independent  of  unjust  censure,  indifferent 
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los  ng  Hght  of  the  true  interests  and  welfare  of  their  pupils 

nonnWnn!   I  *'"^'"^  '°  '""''■^^"t  *«  his  hi^h  trust  as  the 

popular  one,  hence  not  so  deserving  of  censure.     He  is  in.^,  sfble  to 
the  great  responsibihties  that  crowd^upon  him  i„  his  hi4   posi   on     he 

ot  that  one.     They  neglect  the  j,rojjer  cultivation  of  that  intellect  2 
fast  becoming  enervated  and  so  essential  to  their  success,  by  only  eater 

;^suminginde^^ence,tha:i!r::i;5tid:ti:^^ 
through    he  many  snares  and  arch-devices  that  attach  themsehe    to  so 
ciety,  and  that  are  consequent  upon  the  -reat  nru-c-h  nfhf         a  l- 
them  up  to  the  noble  starldard  ot'a  ^.l.  m  n  -    '"     fe    1 1     T^^^^^^ 

An  educated  man  without  pure  morals  is  n  hlJo-Lf  „v>„ 

'      „,  ^','*  '■'"'  ""  «""!'  williuut  a  sun— lite  hope  witlioiif  ■,  nrn 
P«t.     Teachers  should  baptuo  the  teuder,  the  plasfcltls  of  E 
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pupils  into  the  great  importance  of  knowing  what  it  takes  to  constitute 
a  true  man,  a  true  schohu-  —  a  man  as  true  as  Aristides  was  just — 
a  man  as  true,  as  generous,  as  Plato,  was  wise  —  a  man  as  noble  as 
Brutus  was  patriotic,  when  that  patriotism  o'erleaped  all  bounds,  and 
put  to  death  a  Caesar,  his  best  of  friends  —  'not  that  he  loved  C^esau 
less,  but  Rome  more'.  ^ 

This  popular  system  of  which  wc  have  spoken  is  fast  creeping  into 
our  schools,  especially  our  large  public  ones;  encouraged  by  the  coop- 
eration of  the  present  state  of  society  with  teachers  who  love  to  be 
popular.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  my  rendering  of  the 
term,  I  am  in  favor  of  popular  schools,  with  my  whole  soul;  but  I 
want  then)  genuine,  not  bogus.  Or,  in  other  words,  I  want  them  real, 
not  fanciful  —  an  actuality,  not  a  great  pageant  courting  plaudits 
from  airy  tongues  of  miscalled  popular  sentiment.  Popular  schools 
exist  only  by  popular  puffing. 

There  arc,  and  lamentably  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the 
glory  of  our  institutions,  too  many  schools,  like  other  things  at  the 
present  day,  blown  into  great  dimensions  by  successful  puffing.  This 
accounts  for  so  many  superficial  scholars,  so  many  second-hand  men, 
who  only  think  as  others  think  —  who  only  do  as  others  do;  so  many 
nicely-drawn-out  exquisites  oi yovng  men,  who  only  know  how  to  make 
a  graceful  bow  to  the  ladies  —  how  to  lisp  smooth  but  borrowed  phrases, 
to  charm  the  coequal  aspirations  of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  a  system 
fostered  by  teachers  is  equally  as  injurious  upon  the  young  ladies  of 
schools.  Instead  of  their  schools  making  them  noble-minded,  sensible, 
generous,  intelligent  women  (the  true  object  of  schools),  it  is  too  apt 
ton;akethem  young  sylphs,  young  g^-accs,  alias,  full-fledged  butterflies. 
Their  domestic  education,  which  is  traceable  to  a  great  lack  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  parents,  indulges  them  in  the  culture  of  the  idea  that 
to  labor,  othur  than  perhaps  to  crochet  with  a  tiny  needle,  to  make  wax 
flowers,  or  the  like,  is  disgraceful,  and  injurious  to  their  reputation  in 
society.  Hence  the  cause  for  so  many  fantastic  minds,  so  many  crip- 
pled intellects,  so  many  vagaries  of  aiseased  imagination,  and,  lastly,  so 
many  enfeebled  constitutions.  Labor,  manual,  physical  labor,  is  as 
indispensable  to  the  growth,  the  expansion,  the  strength,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mind,  as  the  revivifying  and  genial  rays  of  the  sun  are 
to  the  germination  of  need  and  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Gentility  is 
a  virtue.  True  gentility  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  coi-rect  morality, 
and  should  be  considered  important.  There  is  too  frequently  a  mistake 
made,  and  mock  modesty  and  formal  politeness  are  taken  for  true  gen- 
tility. True  gentility  does  not  wholly  consist  in  outward  formula.  It 
must  be  a  native  virtue  down  deep  in  the  soul,  brought  out  and  embel- 
lished by  a  true  education.  True  gentility  is  when  the  soul  acts,  when 
the  soul  feels,  when  the  soul  speaks,  when  the  soul  swells  in  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed,  for  the  afflicted  ;  when  the  soul  speaks  from  the  eye 
in  accents  sweet  and  silent,  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  in  the  recog- 
nition of  truth.  The  true  teacher  takes  cognizance  of  all  these  things — 
the  moral  culture  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  his  pupils. 
When  the  happiness  of  man,  the  unanimity  of  society,  the  true  pro- 
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gross  of  tliought  and  the  triumph  of  uoblo  ideas,  the  exaltatiuu  of  auy 
people,  and  the  perpetuity  and  permanency  of  a  nation's  glory  depend 
upon  their  schools,  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  true  teacher's  serv- 
ices—  one  who  has  toiled  day  and  night  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
the  intricate  paths  of  that  profession  —  one  who  has  learned  to  look 
m^-e  into  the  motives  of  his  pujjils,  of  mankind,  than  into  their  naked 
acts  to  draw  correct  conclusions  of  their  character  —  one  who  has  by 
common  sense  and  careful  pei-ception  learned  to  judge  of  the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  tend  to  make  children  and  us  what  we  are 
more  than  they  or  we  can  make  ourselves?  When  teachers  can  and 
will  see  that,  and  make  their  acts  obedient  to  that,  then  will  they  be 
successful  and  invulnerable;  then  will  the  diapason  of  harmony  echo 
its  silver  tones  through  all  society.  Then  will  children  when  grown  to 
men  and  women  love  to  practice  virtue  as  a  heavenly  principle,  and  not 
as  a  mere  name.  Then  will  the  bright  angel  of  peace  spread  her  glad 
wings  over  earth  and  soar  with  the  joyful  news  to  heave-n. 

Would  that  teachers,  they  who  are  occupying  the  highest  position 
in  the  gift  of  man — that  of  controlling,  governing,  guiding  and  directing 
that  immortal  machine,  the  human  mind ;  would  that  they  could  be 
properly  imbued  with  the  many  and  imperishable  responsibilities  that 
continually  crowd  upon  them,  demanding  almost  supernal  wisdom  to 
discharge  them  as  they  should.  Just  so  long  as  true  teachers  do  not 
receive  that  encouragement  from  the  public  their  merits  deserve,  so 
long  as  their  services  receive  such  a  small  pecuniary  remuneration,  just 
so  long  as  that  deference  and  respect  is  paid  to  the  untrue  and  the  weak 
by  deceived  patrons,  just  so  long  we  shall  see  the  ranks  of  the  untrue 
and  the  unfaithful  classes  swell  with  increasing  numbers.  'T  is  like 
stripping  virtue  to  dress  up  fraud  and  vice  in  robes  resplendent.  It  is 
robbing  merit  of  its  hard-earned  laurels,  weaving  them  into  garlands  to 
deck  the  brow  of  unfaithfulness.  In  too  many  of  our  schools  there  is 
too  much  studying,  and  not  enough  thinking.  The  first  great  object  of 
a  teacher  should  be  to  teach  his  pupils  the  art  of  thinking  —  to  teach 
them  to  arrive  at  truth  by  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  investigation ; 
not  to  jump  at  conclusions  and  take  things  for  granted  because  they 
are  in  the  book.  The  art  of  thinking,  and  thinking  coherently,  is 
truly  the  art  of  arts — the  nucleus  round  which  all  intellectual  devel- 
opment concentres. 

The  teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  pupil's  mind  in  a  con- 
dition to  think,  so  that  the  mind  is  con(|uered  to  think,  to  concentrate 
those  thoughts,  has  already  made  a  scholar  of  his  pupil  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term;  has' already  prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
principles,  and  also  their  retention.  All  the  teacher,  then,  has  to  do  is, 
to  simply  teach  his  pupil  in  the  abstract.  But  in  four-fifths  of  the 
schools  scholars  are  dealt  with  something  like  this  :  Their  lessons  are 
measured  out  to  them,  they  commit  them,  they  hurry  through  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  are  for,  they  know  not  the  use  of  them,  they 
are  not  taught  the  reason,  the  beauty,  the  utility  of  the  truths  they 
have  learned  ;  neither  are  they  taught  tlieir  application,  without  which 
principles  are  but  the  chaotic  jumbling  together  of  a  rude,  unprofitable 
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mass  of  matter,  only  incumbering  those  whom  they  seem  to  enrich. 
The  power  or  ability  to  use  facts,  when,  where  and  how,  evinces  more 
tact  and  talent  than  the  acquisition  of  them. 

We  have  now  shown  the  duties  and  also  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  true  teacher.  We  have  also  contrasted  such  a  one  with  the 
fashionable  and  the  inefficient  one.  We  have  also  shown  the  result 
of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  teaching  upon  the  mind  and  upon  society. 

From  the  foregoing  deductions  we  will  now  proceed  to  answer  directly 
the  questions  propounded,  out  of  which  the  arguments  of  our  essay 
have  grown.  From  careful  reflection,  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion 
that  teachers,  even  as  a  class,  do  not  receive  a  respectable  compensatiou 
for  their  services.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  easy  and  natural  for 
teachers  to  say  that  j  but  our  chief  object  has  been  to  prove  that  asser- 
tion. 'T  is  ti-ue,  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  class  of  teachers  whose 
services  are  worth  but  little  or  nothing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
teacher  that  is  qualified  and  knows  it  (and  if  he  is  qualified  he  certainly 
will  know  it)  does  not  generally  receive  half  his  services  are  actually 
worth;  and  in  this  State  receives  about  two-thirds  of  what  he  should 
actually  receive.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  the  last  remark. 
I  speak  of  this  State,  or  the  large  Union  Schools  of  this  State  in 
particular,  because  I  find  it  more  difficult  and  more  perplexing 
teaching  here  in  Illinois,  from  what  experience  I  have  had,  than  in 
New  York  or  the  Eastern  States.  The  reasons  are  :  First,  because  more 
labor  devolves  upon  the  teacher,  in  consequence  of  the  people  being 
involved  more  deeply  in  the  vortex  of  business.  Secondly,  the  people 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children,  because 
every  thing  else  shrinks  into  atomites  by  the  side  of  the  great  corroding 
desire  to  get  rich.  And  thirdly,  children  are  petted  into  angelic  beings 
at  home,  because  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  mother,  who  in- 
dulges them  till  that  indulgence  perverts  and  tarnishes  the  whole 
character  of  the  child;  they  therefore  expect  the  same  treatment  at 
school,  and  if  they  get  disappointed,  the  consequences  are  easily  compre- 
hended. These  three  difficulties  do  not  only  actually  exist,  but  are 
groioing  evils,  and  require  the  united  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  check. 
This  is  more  properly  applicable  to  our  large  Union  Schools  in  the 
larger  country  towns.  No  man  who  is  really  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
our  large  public  schools,  being  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  to  manage  of 
any  class  of  schools,  should  think  of  doing  it  for  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  especially  where  it  is  obvious  they  are  able  to  pay  that, 
and  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  wealth  of  the  place  and  the  character  of  the  school.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  much  is  gained  by  the  patrons  of  schools  in  boarding  the 
teacher  at  one  steady  place.  Good  pay,  I  have  frequently  observed, 
helps  a  teacher  much  to  do  his  duty ;  and  yet  money  never  can  pay  a 
faithful  teacher  for  all  he  does.  Money  alone  never  had  attractions 
enough  to  induce  me  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  this  profession ; 
nor  does  it  now.  That,  in  connection  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
an  instrument  by  which  mind  is  developed,. to  go  on  in  its  developing 
and  progressing  career  throughout  an  eternity  of  futures,  induces  me  to 
remain  in  the  profession. 
42 
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OLD         GRIME 


[The  following  humorous  and  eccentric  effusion  is  nearly  two  centuries  old, 
but  the  older  it  grows  the  better  it  is.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  one 
of  the  wags  and  wits  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  '  Merry  Monarch',  and  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  a  member  of  parliament  named  Gkimes.  It  is  one  of 
those  whimsical  effusions  that  ripen  with  age,  and  grow  more  brilliant  and 
popular  as  they  grow  old. — Eds.  Portfolio.'] 

Old  Grimes  is  dead  —  that  good  ol^  man, 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more, 
He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat, 

All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day ; 

His  feelings  all  were  true  ; 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray — 

He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  was  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 

His  breast  with  pity  burned  ; 
The  large,  round  head  upon  his  cane 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Thus,  ever  prompt  at  pity's  call, 

He  knew  no  base  design, — 
His  eyes  were  dark,  and  rather  small ; 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true ; 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind  — 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unarmed  —  the  skin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er  ; 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  poor  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown. 
He  had  a  double-breasted  vest  — 

The  stripes  run  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find. 

And  pay  it  its  desert, 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind  — 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

AVas  sociable  and  gay  ; 
He  wore  large  buckles  in  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze. 

He  did  not  bring  in  view — 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  days. 

As  many  people  do. 
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His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 
In  trust  to  fortune's  chances  ; 

But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 
In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus,  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 
His  peaceful  moments  ran ; 

And  every  body  said  he  was 
A  fine  old  gentleman. 

Good  people  all,  give  cheerful  thought 

To  Grimes's  memory, 
As  doth  his  cousin,  Esek  Short, 

Who  made  this  poetry. 


PHONETICS  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 


BT   JOHN  F.  BB00E8. 


Springfield,  August  21,  1857. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hovey:  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  twentieth  has  just  come 
to  hand.  You  are  right  in  supposing  roe  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
Phonetics  referred  to.  You  say  that  "  The  Committee  of  Award  did 
not  consider  the  essay  as  fully  covering  the  ground  contemplated  in  the 
subject  for  the  prize  essays,  and  therefore  did  not  regard  it  in  making 
their  award. '^  Permit  me  to  say,  that  no  essay  of  the  required  limits 
could  'fully  cover  the  ground'  to  V7hich  the  terms  expressing  the  sub- 
ject might  be  deemed  to  extend.  The  condition  of  our  schools,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  the  most  urgent  call  for  improvement,  was  expressed 
in  the  essay  in  these  words  :  "  On  the  one  hand,  the  public  mind  demands 
great  haste  in  education,  and  is  impatient  of  the  time  it  claims;  and  on 
the  other,  long  years  are  spent  in  acquiring  that  first  instrument  of 
knowledge,  an  ability  to  read  the  English  language.  And,  between 
the  two,  a  large  amount  of  intellectual  cultivation,  otherwise  attainable, 
is  entirely  sacrificed." 

This  statement  was  subsequently  expanded,  and  phonetic  instruction 
shown  to  be  a  necessity  to  our  schools  for  the  removal  of  this  evil.  And 
it  is  thought  that  no  more  important  view  of  the  condition  and  necessi- 
ties of  our  schools  can  be  presented  within  the  same  limits.  But  of 
course  the  Committee  must  act  on  their  own  judgment. 

As  the  chief  object  in  preparing  the  essay  was  to  bring  this  necessi- 
ty of  our  schools  to  the  consideration  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  State,  I  cheerfully  grant  your  request  for  permission  to 
publish  it  in  the  Teacher,  only  regretting  that  the  prize  can  not  be  ex- 
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pended  in  dissemiuating  phonetic  intelligence,  as  was  intended.  Yet,  as 
the  Coinnjitteo  have  thought  it  unsuitable  to  grant  us  that  privilege,  I 
hope  that  by  personal  efforts  they  -will  make  up  as  great  an  amount  of 
influence  in  behalf  of  this  educational  movement  as  such  an  expenditure 
would  have  produced. 

.  If  agreeable,  please  publish  this  note  with  the  essay.     It  may  aid 
some  minds  in  more  fully  understanding  its  drift. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  JOHN  F.  BROOKS. 


A  minute  account  of  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  of  all  needful 
improvements  can  not  be  expected  in  an  essay  of  six  or  eight  pages. 
There  is  a  general  interest  in  the  State  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a 
strong  expectation  that  they  will  be  rapidly  improved  under  the  operation 
of  our  free-school  system.  This  expectation,  we  trust,  maybe  realized; 
at  least  the  opportunity  is  favorable  for  the  correction  of  evils  and  the 
introduction  of  such  measures  as  promise  to  be  of  special  utility.  We 
desire,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  a  measure  calculated,  as  we  be- 
lice,  to  remove  many  evils,  and  introduce  much  positive  good. 

A  manifest  incongruity  exists  at  present  in  relation  to  our  schools. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  public  mind  demands  great  haste  in  education, 
and  is  impatient  of  the'  time  it  claims;  on  the  other,  long  years  are 
spent  in  acquiring  that  first  instrument  of  knowledge,  an  ability  to  read 
the  English  language.  And,  between  the  two,  a  large  amount  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  otherwise  attainable,  is  entirely  sacrificed.  We  ask 
the  friends  of  education  to  consider  a  mode  of  employing  phonetic  in- 
struction, as  a  means  of  greatly  diminishing  this  evil.  And  we  hope 
no  one  will  refuse  us  a  candid  hearing  from  any  prejudice  imbibed 
against  phonetics.  We  only  wish  to  lay  this  subject  plainly  before  our 
fellow  citizens,  especially  desiring  that  whatever  is  done  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  free  action  on  their  part,  and  only  for  the  highest  in- 
terest of  all  concerned.  But,  from  a  long-cherished  sympathy  with  the 
rising  generation,  we  claim  a  right  to  plead  their  cause. 

We  will  here  premise  that  we  are  not  about  at  this  time  to  advocate 
a  change  in  the  orthography  of  our  general  literature.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  that  question,  the  change  can  not  take  place  speedily; 
the  present  generation  mu.st  learn  to  read  our  print  as  it  is.  And  in 
the  progress  of  phonetic  science,  the  next  genei'ation  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  such  a  change  than  the 
present.  But  the  employment  of  phonetic  instruction  in  teaching- 
children  to  read,  and  as  a  medium  through  which  to  learn  the  reading 
of  our  common  print,  can  be  adopted  in  any  school-district  that 
desires  it,  without  delay,  if  they  have  any  suitable  person  to  introduce 
it.  It  will  be  found  easy,  interesting,  speedy,  and  abundantly  success- 
ful. Its  introduction  in  this  way  can  not  be  objectionable  to  either  the 
friends  or  the  opponents  of  the  so-called  si^elling-reform.  If  such  a  re- 
form be  found  desirable,  after  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  a  use  of  pliouetics  iu  this  mariner  will  have  prepared  the  way  for 
its  more  easy  introduction.  If  it  is  really  undesirable,  this  will  furnish 
the  best  means  of  discovering  that  fact,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
diminish  the  force  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change, 
by  diminishing  one-half  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  learning 
the  use  of  present  orthography,  and  furnishing  the  best  means  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  sounds  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  etymological  objection  does  not  apply  against  this  use  of 
phonotypy. 

I.  That  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a  strong  desire  for  haste  in  edu- 
cation will  not  probably  be  denied.  It  may  be  thought  to  arise  from 
proper  or  improper  motives ;  it  may  be  thought  inordinate  and  out  of 
place.  jS^evertheless,  it  exists  and  forms  a  prominent  influence,  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  cause.  It  leads  multitudes  to  abandon  the 
school-room  before  they  have  acquired  the  least  taste  for  knowledge, 
and  before  they  have  half  mastered  their  mother  tongue. 

II.  But,  while  so  great  a  demand  exists  for  a  quick  result,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  is  consumed  iu  simply  learning  to  read  our  own 
language,  in  even  attaining  this  ability  in  sufficient  degree  to  be  able  to 
employ  it  as  a  ready  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  From  four  to  six 
years  may  be  considered  as  a  low  estimate  of  the  time  usually  consumed 
in  this  process.  No  one  giving  attention  to  the  subject  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  this  consumption  of  time  arises  from  what  Noah 
Webster  has  called  our,  'barbarous  orthography'.  The  same  is  evi- 
dent in  comparing  our  experience  with  that  of  the  Germans,  whose  lan- 
guage is  nearly  phonetic.  That  to  which  we  devote  four  or  five  of  the 
most  important  years  of  a  child's  education  they  accomplish  in  an  ua- 
appreciable  portion  of  time.  The  writer  once  asked  a  very  intelligent 
German  how  long  time  children  required  for  learning  to  read  in  Ger- 
many. "  For  learning  to  read  ?''  responded  he,  evidently  surprised 
that  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  period  long  enough  to  be  inquired  after, 
"Why,  no  time  at  all;  anyone  can  read  when  shown  what  the  let- 
ters stand  for."  And  the  impression  was  apparent  on  his  mind,  that  it 
was  scarcely  more  difficult  than  to  learn  the  order  of  seating  in  a  school- 
room. And  accordingly  a  German  who  can  not  read  is  among  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

But  Americans  will  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  difference  can  exist 
in  the  facility  with  which  people  of  different  languages  learn  to  read 
their  vernacular.  They  are  incredulous  of  the  speed  of  the  Germans, 
and  forgetful  of  the  time  consumed  by  themselves.  Those  who  have 
learned  have  learned  so  young,  and  have  by  degrees  become  so  familiar 
with  our  orthographic  anomalies,  that  they  have  but  very  slight  recol- 
lection of  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter.  They  know  children 
are  a  long  time  in  learning  to  read,  but  they  attribute  it  to  their  child- 
ish weakness,  not  knowing  or  not  considering  that  it  will  take  an  adult 
who  has  not  previously  acquired  the  art  two  or  three  times  as  long  to 
learn  to  read  as  it  does  -the  child,  and  that  hence  we  find  that  if  this 
art  is  n-jt  acquired  in  childhood  it  is  very  seldom  acquired  at  all.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  adults  and  children  of  the  same  family  are  placed 
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together  among  a  people  of  another  language,  and  dependent  on  then- 
intercourse  to  learn  the  language,  the  children  will  learn  to  speak  it  in 
one-fourth  the  time  of  the  parents.  And,  in  view  of  such  a  fact,  is  it 
to  be  attributed  to  childish  weakness  that  they  are  so  long  in  learning 
to  read?  Give  them  an  alphabet  the  characters  of  which  as  invaria- 
bly represent  uniform  Bounds  in  the  language  as  the  sounds  we  speak 
represent  our  thoughts,  and  they  will  learn  to  read  any  language 
which  they  can  speak  in  a  small  part  of  the  time  required  in  learning 
to  speak  it.  So  far  from  childish  weakness  being  the  cause  of  this 
slow  progress  in  learning  to  read,  it  is  owing  to  the  superior  facility 
with  which  children  learn  a  subject  of  that  nature  that  we  have  com- 
paratively any  readers  at  all.  The  difficulties  of  our  orthography  are 
such  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  even  tolerably  conquered  in 
the  space  of  sis  years.  The  task  is  so  Herculean  as  to  have  been 
long  since  styled,  by  some  of  our  best  writers  on  education,  as 
<  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments'.  It  is  the  undeniable 
cause  why  near  a  million  of  our  free  adult  population,  as  shown  by  the 
last  United  States  census,  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  of  which  num 
ber  we  have  forty  thousand  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

III.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  point  out  more  minutely  wherein 
the  learner's  difficulties  consist.  But  it  would  be  useless  for  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  and  to  those  who  have  not  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  conception  by  an  account  no  longer 
than  they  would  be  willing  to  peruse ;  for  many  can  not  endure  a  de- 
scription, even,  of  that  in  which  their  little  ones  must  delve  for  long  and 
tedious  years.  The  very  nature  and  amount  of  these  difficulties,  the 
very  qualities  which  constitute  them  such,  render  their  perusal  dryly  and 
tediously  forbidding.  There  is  an  endless  repetition  of  little  perplexing 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  We  will  barely  indicate  their  nature. 
It  is  usual  to  begin  to  instruct  a  child  by  teaching  him  the  naties  of  the 
letters.  But  these  names  are  chiefly  at  variance  with  the  sound,  and, 
hence,  are  just  so  much  hindrance  to  his  associating  any  proper  sound 
with  the  letter.  Just  at  the  commencement,  where  the  child  needs 
help  to  a  distinct  and  clear  conception,  this  course  tends  only  to  confuse 
and  bewilder  him.  But  the  letter  a  has  one  sound  like  its  name,  as  in 
the  word  name,  yet  the  child  must  learn  another  for  the  same  letter  in 
the  word  far,  and  another  for  the  word  hall ;  and  which  of  these 
shall  he  apply  in  a  given  case?  If  he  attempt  to  apply  either  to  the 
word  man,  he  must  be  corrected  and  taught  to  apply  a  fourth;  and  so 
on  to  an  average  of  six  or  eight  sounds  for  each  vowel,  and  three  or  four 
for  each  consonant,  and  combination  of  consonants.  So  that  he  has  no 
reliable  means  of  determining  in  any  case  what  sound  is  intended.  To 
show  the  probability  of  the  child's  gathering  the  right  sound  from  the 
letters  of  a  word,  we  may  instance  that  little  word  o-f;  omitting  the 
unusual  sounds  of  o,  there  are  six  extremely  common,  and  two  of/;  and 
from  the  combination  of  these  sounds  twelve  distinct  words  will  result 
from  these  two  letters,  and  the  child  has  only  one  chance  in  twelve  of 
getting  right  while  employing  sounds  so  frequently  given  to  these  let- 
ters as  to  occur  thus  represented  on  almost  every  page.     And  if  the 
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letters  were  more  io  number,  the  different  pronunciations  would  be 
vastly  increased.  Any  word  of  six  letters,  with  each  an  average  num- 
ber of  sounds,  will  admit  of  more  than  a  thousand  different  pronuncia- 
tions, while  employing  only  the  sounds  which  the  letters  are  known 
frequently  to  have. 

But  it  is  said  the  child  learns  the  word  of  without  any  difficulty. 
To  be  sure  he  does,  just  as  he  would  learn  the  name  of  a  bird,  or  the 
sound  of  a  phonetic  letter,  by  being  told.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  a 
limited  number  of  objects  in  this  way.  It  is  not  difficult  to  extend  it 
to  the  number  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  by  giving  hiiu  con.«tantly  the 
same  sound  for  the  same  character.  But,  as  he  is  now  generally  taught, 
he  is  obliged  to  learn,  in  the  same  manner  from  memory,  each  word  in 
the  language,  say  forty  thousand  in  common  use.  And  then,  to  be 
able  to  write  the  language,  he  must  reverse  this  process,  and  learn  to 
express  the  sounds  by  letters,  when  each  sound  is  expressed  in  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  several  of  them  in  forty  different  ways.  And  this 
is  an  inconceivably  greater  task.  That  the  child  has  some  aid  from 
analogy  in  guessing  at  the  pronunciation  of  different  combinations  of 
letters  is  doubtless  true.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  he  can  not  be  cer- 
tain in  a  single  case  till  he  has  heard  the  word  pronounced  by  another. 
And  this  very  analogy  often  proves  a  serious  embarrassment  and  vexa- 
tion;  for  the  moment  he  thinks  he  is  right  he  is  declaied  to  be 
wrong.  If  he  infers  from  the  combination  ea  in  nmt.,  dean,  fear,  etc., 
that  it  has  the  same  sound  in  head,  and  tread,  of  course  he  errs;  and 
if  the  sound  in  either  of  these  classes  of  words  is  applied  to  heart,  he 
must  be  corrected ;  and  no  one  of  the  three  will  apply  to  the  word 
great ;  and  when  he  has  learned  all  the  above,  he  is  in  no  better  con- 
dition to  pronounce  the  same  combination  in  the  word  react,  or  area. 
And  when  he  comes  to  another  word  containing  en,  which  of  all  these 
to  apply  or  whether  he  is  to  learn  a  new  model  he  is  equally  uncertain. 
And  hence  the  task  of  learning  to  read  involves  essentially  the  labor  of 
committing  to  memory  from  word  of  mouth  the  pronunciation  of  each  com- 
bination of  letters  occurring  in  the  written  language.  And  the  child  is 
made  to  feel,  though  he  may  not  be  able  understandingly  to  express  it, 
that  the  whole  pretense  of  representing  words  by  letters  is  a  mere  de- 
ception ;  and  it  leaves  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  learning  is  little  better. 

But  the  little  that  we  can  show  of  these  inconsistencies  here  is  but  as 
the  sight  of  a  few  brambles  on  the  edge  of  an  interminable  forest^ 
through  which  we  oblige  our  pupils  to  wander  for  long  and  dreary 
years,  with  no  chart  or  guide  save  the  voice  of  their  teacher.  During 
this  process,  the  power  of  remembering  disconnected  items  may  have 
been  strengthened,  but  all  attempts  to  deduce  one  idea  from  another 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  habit  of  entire  dependence  on 
being  told  has  become  grounded  and  fixed. 

In  later  stages  of  education  we  take  great  pains  to  develop  the  rea- 
soning powers  by  mathematical  and  kindred  studies,  to  accustom  the 
mind  to  pursue  independently  a  consecutive  train  of  thought,  and  to 
deduce  just  inferences  and  conclusions  from  established  principles  and 
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facts.  But  ia  the  comDiencement  we  pursue  as  near  as  possible  the  re- 
verse. As  though  a  man  desiring  to  rear  a  healthful  and  upright  tree 
should  begin  by  trampling  the  young  sprout  beneath  his  feet  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  winding  its  yielding  stem  around  some  scraggy 
thorn-bush  as  niany  times  as  possible  before  attempting  to  induce" a 
straight  and  vigorous  growth.  If  there  is  any  influence  from  correct 
principles,  or  any  error  in  their  perversion,  it  is  exceedingly  unfortun- 
ate that,  at  the  forming  period  of  human  intellect,  it  should  he  bewil- 
dered and  stupefied  by  such  an  accumulation  of  absurdities.  Some 
young  minds  work  their  way  through  the  mists  of  this  Slough  of  Des- 
pond, and  come  out  into  a  purer  air  and  a  clearer  sky,  where  the  bright 
rays  of  scientihc  truth  cheer  them  onward  to  higher  and  nobler  acqui- 
sitions. But  there  are  others,  of  whom  it  is  painful  to  think,  who  be- 
come so  bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of  enigmas  that  they  lose  the  path 
to  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  never  discern  the  light  of  scientific 
day.  It  is  our  most  solemn  yet  sad  conviction,  from  long  observation 
on  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  that  many  otherwise  prominent 
intellects  are  virtually  ruined  by  this  unnatural  process. 

IV.  If,  then,  the  use  of  this  '  barbarous  orthography'  is  entailed  upon 
us,  and  we  can  not,  at  once,  throw  it  off,  let  us  at  least  adopt  the  easiest 
and  most  rational  mode  of  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

Before  Mr.  Pitman's  alphabet  was  invented,  the  writer  of  this  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  children  might  be  taught  on  a  phonetic  system, 
and  then  learn  the  common  print,  in  less  time  than  the  latter  could 
be  learned  by  itself  He  was  brought  to  this  conclusion  by  watching 
the  minds  of  children  in  their  attempts  to  learn,  and  by  reflection  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The  truth  of  that  opinion  has  been 
proved  by  experiment.  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  vert/  imi^ortant 
gain  of  time  by  this  course. 

To  acquire  the  art  of  phonetic  reading  is  a  simple  and  rational  pro- 
cess. The  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  are  about  forty,  which, 
with  a  few  close  combinations  of  elements  known  as  diphthongs,  render 
forty-three  characters  a  convenience  in  representing  them.  In  this 
mode  of  printing  a  character  never  occurs  but  with  the  same  sound, 
and  no  sound  is  represented  otherwise  than  by  the  same  character. 
These  sounds  the  child  has  already  learned  to  distinguish,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  if  he  has  learned  to  talk.  And  he  will  as  readily  learn 
the  characters  representing  these  sounds  as  he  will  learn  the  names  of 
so  many  different  objects.  Children,  in  fact,  distinguish  and  imitate 
sounds  more  readily  than  adults.  This  instruction,  as  much  as  any 
other,  needs  to  be  well  conducted,  especially  in  its  first  stages.  For 
one  to  attempt  to  teach  the  elementary  sounds  of  language  who  can  not 
recognize  and  utter  them  each  distinctly  and  at  will,  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd.  And  yet  we  fear  there  are  many  now  teaching  on  the 
old  method  who  are  thus  unqualified  to  teach  the  new.  The  appro- 
priate sound  of  each  character,  and  that  only,  should  be  associated  with 
it  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  No  other  name  of  the  letter  should  be 
given  to  the  beginner  till  he  has  learned  to  read  —  it  will  prove  a  serious 
barrier  to  his  progress.    When  a  few  letters  have  been  learned  by  their 
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sound,  let  the  child  be  carefully  taught  to  combine  them  into  syllables. 
This  he  will  readily  do  by  sliding  the  sounds  together  in  the  same  order 
as  the  letters  stand  in  the  word.  And,  with  a  little  practice,  he  will 
do  it  by  himself  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  will  construct  his  little 
block  house.  Gradually  acquiring  and  combining  one  letter  after  an- 
other, he  will  soon  be  able  to  pronounce  any  word  printed  in  this  type, 
or  give  the  letters  of  any  word  pronounced.  And  while  he  has  been 
cheered  and  encouraged  at  every  step,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  in- 
genuity and  a  consciousness  of  progress,  the  activity,  order,  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind  have  been  wonderfully  promoted. 

For  the  best  success  in  a  transition  to  the  common  print,  the  child 
should  be  able  to  read  with  perfect  fluency  in  the  phonetic.  And  thus 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  catching  thought  from  the  printed  sen- 
tence, he  will  speedily  learn,  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  old 
to  the  new  type,  and  from  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  sense, 
to  recognize  the  words  in  their  common  appearance.  He  may  now  be 
taught  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  to  spell  Romanically.  He  will  be 
able  to  do  the  latter  more  readily  from  having  in  each  phonetic  word  a 
standard  of  comparison  always  fixed  and  certain.  And  all  irregulari- 
ties, being  at  once  referred  to  that  standard,  are  far  more  easily  retained, 
just  as  the  boy  can  more  easily  retain  a  dozen  minnows  strung  upon  a 
twig  than  when  loose  upon  his  fingers. 

V.  We  invite  attention  to  the  following  testimony  and  examples. 
"We  present  sucli  statements  only  as  are  the  result  of  sober  judgment 
on  suitable  experiments,  and  such  as  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
subject. 

This  mode  of  instruction  received  the  commendation  of  two  successive 
committees  of  the  3Iassachusetts  Legislature  of  1851  and  1852,  before 
whom  its  utility  was  exhibited  by  the  examination  of  pupils  taught  on  this 
plan.  The  last  eomjuittee  stated  that  it  was  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
teachers  of  twelve  public  schools  into  which  it  had  then  been  introduced, 
"  That  the  children  evinced  a  much  greater  attachment  to  their  books, 
and  learned  to  read  with  comparative  ease."  They  also  say  that, 
"  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  phonetic  system,  which,  if  pri- 
marily learned,  according  to  the  testimony  presented,  would  save  two 
years  of  time  to  each  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  children  in  the 
State,  the  Committee  would  recommend  to  school-committees  and  teach- 
ers the  introduction  of  the  phonetic  system  of  instruction  into  all  the 
primary  schools  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  reading 
and  spelling  of  the  common  orthography  with  an  enunciation  that  can 
rarely  be  secured  by  the  usual  method,  with  a  a  saving  of  time  and  la- 
bor to  both  teacher  and  pupils." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Newcomb,  of  Elgin,  in  this  State,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  own  daughter,  in  a  letter  of  April  6 :  ^'  She  was  five  years 
old  last  October.  The  summer  previous,  I  began  teaching  her  occa- 
sionally the  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  by  means  of  tablets  with 
which  she  would  be  playing  on  the  floor.  But  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  giving  her  instruction.  Some  times  weeks  would  pass  with- 
out teaching  her  a  letter.  She  seemed  to  learn  the  letters  with- 
43 
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out  difficulty.  JLndeed,  I  think  she  learned  tliem  more  readily  than 
scholars  learn  the  common  alphabet.  About  the  first  of  October  she 
had  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  learned ;  after  this 
would  read  any  thing  printed  in  phonetic  letters.  About  twenty  days 
after  she  had  learned  the  alphabet,  I  turned  to  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew;  she  read  it  correctly,  never  mispronouncing  a  word. 
I  turned  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  book,  and  she  read  that  with- 
out any  difficulty,  never,  in  any  instance,  mispronouncing  those  hard 
names.  Since  then  I  have  written  sentences  in  several  languages, 
Greek,  Spanish,  French,  and  Grcrman,  and  she  pronounces  them  with 
entire  correctness,  although,  of  course,  she  does  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  About  two  weeks  since  I  handed  her  McGuffey's 
primary,  printed  in  the  old  way.  She  read  it  half  through  without  re- 
ceiving so  much  as  five  minutes'  instruction.  She  now  reads  readily 
easy  stories  in  the  common  print,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  phonetic. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  taught  her  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  common  al- 
phabet, she  knows  nothing  of  them.  She  reads  much  better  in  the  old 
way  now,  after  a  little  instruction  during  the  past  two  weeks,  than  those 
scholars  who  commenced  learning  to  read  the  common  way  before  she 
commenced  with  the  phonetic.  Her  pronunciation  is  correct,  and  she 
enunciates  with  a  distinctness  which  I  have  never  heard  equaled.  From 
the  first  she  has  loved  her  book." 

There  are  other  similar  examples  in  this  State,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  insert. 

Mr.  George  Combe  and  Mr.  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburg,  Scot- 
land, report  an  experiment  in  phonetic  teaching,  made  under  their  su- 
pervision, from  which  the  following  statement  is  taken  :  "  A  shall  pho- 
netic class  was  commenced  in  September,  1850,  composed  of  children 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  and  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read. 
There  was  in  the  school  another  class,  composed  of  children  from  one 
to  two  years  older,  who,  twelve  months  before,  had  begun  learning  to 
read  on  the  old  system.  In  about  seven  or  eight  mouths  the  children 
in  the  phonetic  class  could  read  books  printed  in  the  phonetic  type 
quite  as  well  as  these  latter  children  could  read  books  printed  in  the 
usual  type.  In  eleven  months  the  phonetic  class  had  overtaken,  in 
common  reading,  the  other,  which  had  been  about  double  the  time  en- 
gaged in  study." 

In  a  communication  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Royce,  the  Ohio  Phonetic 
Agent,  when  referring  to  experiments  like  the  above,  he  says  :  ''  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  from  one  to  sixty  pupils  under  my 
charge  at  a  time,  and  with  similar  results  as  to  saving  of  time  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  Nor  do  I  remember  failing  with  any  child,  although,  of 
course,  they  have  not  all  advanced  with  the  same  rapidity.  Without 
any  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  become  betters  spellers  than  if 
they  had  been  taught  in  the  old  way.  Their  better  reading  consists  in 
their  enunciating  clearly  every  elementary  sound." 

He  also  says :  ''  In  the  McNeely  Normal  School,  in  this  State  (Ohio), 
I  was  explaining  phonetic  teaching  to  the  students,  and  in  the  midst 
of  my  lecture  said  I  would  call  children  from  the  play-ground,  who  did 
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not  know  all  the  phonetic  alphabet,  would  print  words  on  the  black- 
board containing  a  letter  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  if  I 
told  them  the  power  of  the  new  letter  they  would  tell  me  the  word,  or 
if  I  pronounced  the  word  they  would  give  me  the  power  of  the  letter. 
I  tried  them  both  ways,  and  without  hesitation  they  did  all  that  I 
promised.  Such  results  show  what  use  they  make  of  their  reasoning 
powers." 

Again:  "In  Republic,  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  I  had  about  twenty 
children  under  my  charge  for  a  short  time.  Among  them  were  several 
who  had  made  next  to  no  progress,  though  they  had  been  in  school  two  or 
three  terms.  And  yet  these  children  had  good  minds,  and  could  learn 
any  thing  of  which  they  could  get  a  knowledge  by  reasoning.  So  lit- 
tle faith  had  their  regular  teacher  in  my  doing  any  thing  for  them, 
that  she  said  to  me,  'It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  do  any  thing  for  A.,  B., 
and  C  ,  they  are  too  dull,  I  have  no  hopes  of  them.'  But  before  two 
weeks  they  were  in  advance  of  their  class-mates.  And  so  marked  was 
this,  that  their  teacher  and  the  pupils  gave  them  credit  for  such  stand- 
ing. These  children,  it  will  be  seen,  had  previously  received  Romanic 
instruction." 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  a  letter  just  received, 
says  :  "We  have  had  the  phonetic  system  in  constant  use  in  our  public 
schools  for  about  six  years.  And  although  it  has  met  with  bitter  op- 
position from  those  who  had  not  tried  it,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case  in  which  a  parent  whose  child  was  taught  in  this  way  continued 
his  opposition  after  the  child  passed  into  the  common  print.  The  rap- 
id progress  which  the  child  makes  in  common  print  after  a  eood 
drilling  in  phonotypy  invariably  astonishes  the  parent,  and  makes  him 
confess  the  value  of  the  system.  But  our  chief  reason  for  holding  on 
fio  strongly  to  the  phonetic  mode  of  introducing  a  child  to  literature  is 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  articulation  produced  by  this  method. 
At  the  examination  of  our  gi-am mar-school,  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Speaker 
Banks,  who  was  once  an  agent  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  visit- 
ing schools,  said,  'that  of  all  schools  he  had  ever  visited  our  grammar- 
school  was  the  best,  and  that  one  of  its  peculiar  excellencies  was  the 
distinctness  of  articulation,  and  avoidance  of  common  Yankee  mispro- 
nunciations.' " 

Much  similar  testimony  might  be  furnished,  but  our  space  will  not 
allow. 

The  experience  here  given  us  is  from  intelligent  colaborers  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Are  they  essentially  mistaken  in  their  conclusions 
on  this  subject?  We  are  aware  that  several  attempts  at  phonetic 
teaching  have  been  made  and  soon  abandoned;  and  this  is  some  times 
offered  as  an  argument  against  the  system.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  fair  trial  has  been  persevered  in  without  success.  Where  a 
teacher  well  understands  the  principles  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  of 
applying  them,  and  his  pupils  are  not  exposed  to  hearing  the  matter 
ridiculed  by  their  friends  as  a  humbug,  or  to  having  their  minds  dis- 
tracted by  the  letters  and  anomalies  of  the  old  orthography  till  they  have 
mastered  the  new,  there  will  be  no  failure. 
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If -teachers  and  friends  of  education  will  fally  investigate  this  mode 
of  instruction,  and  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  we  are  willing  to  abide  their 
decision.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  urge  that  they  dispel  the  mists 
of  the  old  orthography  from  their  minds  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  new;  that  they  may  be  able  to  examine  its  merits  through  a  trans- 
parent medium,  and  apply  its  principles  in  consistency  with  nature. 

And  in  view  of  the  considerations  and  facts  which  we  have  here  pre- 
sented, we  solicit  their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  Is  not  phonetic 
instruction  a  want  of  the  age  ?  Is  it  not  a  necessity  of  our  schools,  and 
a  means  without  which  their  full  object  can  not  be  realized?  We  need 
the  facility  which  this  method  affords,  and  the  time  it  saves  for  more 
important  studies.  We  need  the  zest  and  life  in  mental  effort  which 
it  impurts  to  the  young;  the  quiet  order  and  industry  of  schools  inter- 
ested in  their  pursuits.  We  need  for  our  pupils  that  clear  vision  of 
truth  which  it  gives  to  the  opening  mind,  and  that  broad  foundation 
which  it  lays  for  a  magnificent  superstructure  of  whatever  is  valuable 
and  ennobling  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
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INVOCATION. 

0  Thou  who  didst  beget  the  universe  I 

Inspire  with  radiant  truth  my  solemn  theme. 
Exalt  my  tongue  with  praise,  while  I  rehearse 

Old  Earth's  mutations  in  the  wondrous  scheme. 

Upon  mine  eyes  let  light  supernal  beam 
While  I  behold  the  wonders  of  thy  hand, 

And  let  me  catch  the  streaming  rrfys  which  gleam 
Like  beacon  lights  o'er  all  the  varied  land. 
Guiding  me  on  to  Him  who  all  these  wonders  planned. 

Mountains  that  lift  their  hoary  heads  on  high  ; 

Oceans  that  dash  their  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
Forests  whose  shade  shuts  out  the  sun  and  sky ; 

Torrents  whose  downward-driven  waters  pour; 

The  lightning's  living  flash  ;  the  thundei''s  roar; 
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The  prairie  plaius  that  spread  themselves  abroad 

Like  seas  of  verdure,  tilled  with  flowery  store  — 
These  .are  the  laureate  antliems  which  applaud 
The  Kiug  of  Kings :  these  are  the  Poetry  of  God  ! 

But  not  alone  in  anthems  deep  and  bold 

The  earth  does  homage  to  its  Maker's  skill. 
The  gentle  flowers  in  lowly  hymns  unfold 

The  wonders  of  his  all  creating  will. 

The  waving  boughs  that  rustle  on  the  hill 
In  answering  cadence  to  the  wooing  wind, 

And  all  the  lowlier,  gender  hosts  which  fill 
The  teeming  earth,  though  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind, 
Bear  witness  to  the  wonders  of  the  Eternal  mind. 

Lo  !  every  thing  that  liveth  joins  the  song : 

Touch  thou  my  wondering  tongue,  0  God,  with  praise. 

While  I  the  ever-echoing  hymn  prolong. 
I  would  the  anthem  of  Creation  raise  — 
The  world  pre- Adamite,  tlie  ancient  days, 

And  all  the  rocky  records  of  Old  Time, 

Filled  with  revealing  witness  of  thy  ways. 

Thus  would  I  praise  Thee  in  a  theme  sublime  — 

The  story  of  old  Earth  when  she  was  in  her  prime. 


Thou  hast  seen  strange  mutations,  hoary  Earth  ! 
And  man,  the  clay-god,  made  of  dust  at  first, 
And  unto  dust  returning  —  aftertype 
Of  thee  and  thine  estate — has  heard  thy  doom  1 
Thy  birtli  was  of  the  all-begetting  fire ; 
And  'mid  the  all-destroying  fire  at  last, 
Thou,  dying,  shalt  return  to  elemental  vapor. 
Land,  and  sea,  and  sky  shall  pass  away ; 
And  like  a  wandering  comet  thou  shalt  cleave 
The  trackless  void  as  thou  of  old  didst  cleave 
Ere  sky,  and  sea,  and  land  from  chaos  came. 
Begotten  of  the  fire.     Then  fire  was  king  ! 
And,  ere  the  radiating  rays  had  left 
Repulsive  atoms  to  the  rule  of  powers 
Attractive,  reigned  o'er  all  the  world  supreme. 

In  the  beginning  thus.  — At  length  the  earth 
Was  left  to  other  powers ;  to  other  laws 
Obedient,  atoms  unto  atoms  cleaved, 
And  seething  vapors  veiled  a  molten  world. 
The  glowing  granite  poured  volcanic  fire 
In  rolling  floods  from  pole  to  pole  abroad. 
Mountains  arose  on  mountains,  down  again 
To  sinlv  into  the  fiery  main  below. 
Dissolving  in  the  flood ;  their  towering  peaks 
Exploding  in  the  murky  air  above. 
Lighting  the  outer  darkness  as  they  burst. 
The  thunders  in  amaze  deep  silence  kept, 
And  lightnings  hid  them  in  the  outer  air. 
While  thus  volcanic  tumult  ruled  the  world. 
Darkness  surrounded  all :  the  steamy  air 
Shut  out  the  upper  light  from  earth  below ; 
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And  while  the  molten  granite,  hai-dened  o'er 

As  age  by  age  went  on,  in  torrents  fell 

Precipitate,  until  a  boundless  flood 

Of  seething  brine  prevailed  from  pole  to  pole. 

At  length,  the  vapory  air  attenuate 

Let  in  auroral  light  on  all  below. 

The  rolling  ocean's  lurid  waters  gleamed, 

Eeflecting  back  the  twilight  to  the  air: 

The  air  difi"used  it  o'er  the  sea  again  ; 

And  all  above,  below,  around,  was  day. 

The  chaotic  age  was  ended  — 

Its  wonders  passed  away  ; 
The  evening  and  the  morning  were 

The  first  day. 

Then  spread  the  circling  firmament  on  high; 
Then  howled  the  surges  of  the  lower  deep ; 
Then  waked  the  tempests  in  the  restless  air; 
And  storm  usurped  dominion  from  the  fire, 
But  still  the  fire  resisted,  loth  to  lose 
Its  long  supremacy'.     The  shoreless  deep 
Of  rolling  waters  joined  the  rebel  winds ; 
"While  elemental  atoms  infinite 
Combined  in  firm  revolt  to  stifle  down 
The  struggling  fire.     The  rocky  crystals  shot 
Their  geometric  angles  as  they  cooled, 
Granitic  and  perverse,  but  rigid  still. 
Beneath  the  flood  upheaved,  vast  mountains  rose. 
Battling  with  waves  as  mountainous  as  they. 
But  still  the  sea  prevailed  —  the  constant  sea! 
Less  changing  than  all  nature's  changing  works  — 
The  sea  prevailed.     Its  crushing  waters  rove 
The  oak-ribbed  mountains,  scattered  them  afar, 
Grinding  the  rigid  granite  in  the  foam, 
And  casting  down  the  gneissoidal  mass 
Five  thousand  fathoms  thick  ! 

For  ages  thus : 
No  continents,  no  islands,  and  no  shores  — 
An  ocean  every  where. 

But  the  age  of  waters  ended — 

Its  wonders  passed  away  :  — 
Its  evening  and  its  morning  were 

The  second  day. 

Thus  lifeless  lay  the  old  azoic  world. 

Waiting  the  hour  of  change.     The  moment  came. 

The  pregnant  waters  brought  forth  things  of  life. 

Both  plants  and  animals  ;  and  creatures  strange, 

And  marvelous  to  look  upon,  went  forth 

Amid  the  waves,  self-moving  and  alive  ! 

The  young  Lingula,  in  his  tongue-shaped  shell. 

The  quaint  Obolus  and  Orbiculas, 

The  Trilobite  with  eye  multangular. 

And  hosts  of  living  things,  aquatic  all. 

Came  forth  and  lived.     The  protozoic  sea 

'Was  moving  with  the  mystery  of  life. 

But  over  all  the  teeming  waves  still  rolled 
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The  murky  air  carbonic:  life  was  in  tlie  sea ! 

Swift  tlirougli  the  waves  placoidal  monsters  moved, 

The  tyrants  of  the  deep.     No  love  was  there. 

The  strong,  insatiate,  still  devoured  the  weak; 

The  weak  destroyed  the  weaker:   all  was  strife. 

The  shark  is  not  the  monster  of  to-day  ; — 

His  ancestry,  as  bloody  and  as  foul, 

Spread  havoc  in  the  old  Silurian  sea. 

The  vengeful  gar  there  had  his  prototype ; 

And  there  —  if  deeds  of  rapine  gild  a  line 

Of  long  descent,  and  spread  a  halo  round 

Consanguine  names  in  after  ages  —  rose 

The  first  illustrious  lines  !     Pterichiys 

And  Coccostcus  are  names  as  noble  then 

As  Macedonian  Alexander's  since. 

But  the  reign  of  fishes  ended  — 

Its  wonders  passed  away  ; 
Its  evening  and  its  morning  were 

The  third  day. 

Another  day 
Was  dawning  on  the  crude  and  nascent  world. 
Devonian  tumult  raged  o'er  all  the  sea; 
The  rocky  bottom  heaved  in  fiery  throes, 
Disrupted  by  the  pent-up  flames  beneath. 
The  mountains  rose,  and  shores  set  boundaries 
Unto  the  boundless  sea,  to  sink  no  more; 
"While  in  the  upper  deep  darkness  and  light 
Divided  into  night  and  day  ;  and  sun, 
And  moon,  and  stars,  shone  down  alternate  on 
The  rolling  world. 

Thou  flaming  minister 
Of  God!  mirror  of  past  and  future, — thou 
Who  broodest  now  on  all  this  world  of  life 
As  thou  of  old  didst  brood  on  barren  rocks 
And  oceans,  leafless,  pulseless,  dumb  and  dead, — 
Thou  shinest  now  as  then :  we  look  on  thee 
Who  didst  look  on  the  past  eternity. 
Ye  retinue  of  stars,  and  thou  bright  moon, 
Their  queen,  first  ofl"spring  of  the  nascent  earth, 
Ye  bind  us  to  the  past,  of  which  ye  are, 
As  of  the  present,  part.     And  as  ye  shine. 
So  shone  ye  on  ihe  primal  lands  which  rose 
First  fixed  above  the  waters  —  on  the  mount 
Of  Sinai,  sacred  rendered  since  to  God, — 
Upon  the  granite  peaks  uprising  from 
The  old  Devonian  sea  where  now  extend 
The  clustered  isles  of  Britain  ;  and  where'er 
The  syenitic  monuments  of  time. 
Erected  by  the  Eternal  architect. 
Rise  up  amid  the  old  Silurian  rocks. 
Distinct  and  unconformable.     How  sink 
The  monuments  of  man,  since  sculptured  from 
These  same  obdurate  granites  !  where  is  now 
Old  Memnon's  morning  music?  where  the  shaft 
Of  Roman  Pompey?  where  the  obelisk 
Of  Egypt's  Cleopatra?  and  a  host 
Of  rock  mementos  indurate  as  they  ? 
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Spoiled  by  the  liancl  of  time  and  I'udci'  man. 

And  yet  the  fire-erected  monuments  remain, 

Still  sacred  to  tiie  power  and  skill  of  God. 

So  still  endure  the  fossil  records  of  the  past, 

As  -written  by  the  hand  of  Him. — Go  learn  their  lore. 

Behold  the  marvels,  wonder  and  adore. 

As  sunlight  on  the  mountains  now,  so  shone 

The  golden  beams  at  dawn  of  that  fair  day. 

From  out  the  deep,  the  dripping  lands  uprose ; 

Their  tepid  waters  gleaming  in  the  day, 

Keflectiug  honors  to  the  King  of  Light, 

And  myriad  plants,  of  forms  uncouth  and  strange, 

Sprung  up  all  o'er  the  dark  and  marshy  plains. 

And  throve  upon  the  hot  carbonic  air. 

They  throve,  and  grew,  and  died  ;  and  others  sprung 

In  countless  hosts  from  out  the  hot-bed  heaps. 

To  thrive  and  fall  in  turn  ;  till  all  the  air 

Was  strained  and  purified  above,  and  all 

The  coaly  treasure,  stored  for  coming  time, 

Was  fossilized  below. 

But  the  age  of  plants  was  ending  — 

Its  wonders  passed  away  ; 
Its  evening  and  its  morning  were 

The  fourth  day. 

Then  over  all  the  basking  continents, 

And  all  the  nameless  isles,  the  brooding  sun 

Brought  forth  strange  vegetation. — Giant  ferns. 

And  mosses  monstrous,  conifers  and  palms. 

And  leafy  hosts  of  wondrous  forms  uncouth, 

Sprung  up  all  o'er  the  moist  and  heated  plains. 

Along  the  breeze  the  venom'd  scorpion  played, 

And  first  in  all  the  world  inspired  the  air. 

Anon,  amid  the  reeking  fens  went  up. 

In  sounds  lugubrious,  the  first  acclaim 

Of  jubilant  existence: — life  was  in  the  air! 

The  Labyrinthodon  croaked  out  his  joy 

In  notes  batrachian  —  most  hideous  he 

Of  all  the  denizens  of  that  far  day  ; 

While  on  the  plastic  borders  of  the  pools 

The  Brontozoiim,  the  Leviathan, 

The  Ornithopus,  and  a  host  of  birds 

As  strange  as  they,  impressed  their  tracks, 

Like  epitaphs,  upon  the  future  rocks. 

Then  came  the  lizard-fishes,  ravenous, 

Huge  and  unsightly  —  neither  flesh  nor  fish. 

O'er  all  the  land  and  sea  they  reigned  supreme  ; 

While  in  the  lazy  air,  with  skinny  wings 

The  Pterodactyl  flew  ;  at  home  alike 

In  water,  land  or  air ;  but  hideous  still. 

The  age  wears  on  apace. —  Vast  rivers  start. 

And  wind  themselves  amid  the  vernal  plains. 

Their  ripples  echo  with  the  startled  scream 

Of  creeping  things  gigantic.     Lakes  and  pools, 

Wholesome  and  unsaline,  distilled  from  out 

The  briny  ocean  by  the  glowing  sun. 

Dot  the  umbrageous  landscape  round  the  world. 
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Earth,  Air  <ancl  Water;  boundless  plains, 

And  forests  intricate ;  the  sea,  the  lake. 

The  bog,  the  hill,  the  world, — was  full  of  life  ! 

But  the  age  of  reptiles  ended  — 

Its  wonders  passed  away ; 
Its  evening  and  its  morning  were 

The  fifth  day. 

Another  age  came  on  :  the  world  was  ripe  ! 

The  yellow  sunshine  shone  on  gentle  slopes, 

And  wooded  hills,  and  verdure-covered  plains ; 

And  fruits  and  flowers  their  hues  of  beauty  threw 

Upon  the  gentle  waters  ;  and  the  song 

Of  birds  went  out  upon  the  balmy  air. 

New  forests  sprung  in  keeping  with  the  age ; 

New  I'aces  roamed  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 

Or  sported  in  the  waters  —  prototypes 

Of  these,  coeval  with  the  mastertype 

To  which  all  other  types  were  tending,  Man! 

Animals  mammalian,  nurturing 

Their  young  from  living  founts  lactiferous. 

Roamed  o'er  the  ripening  world,  and  filled  their  ti 

Alive  without  progenitors,  or  dead 

Without  descendants,  as  the  Eternal  plan 

Demanded  —  miracles,  alike,  at  once 

Of  life  and  death.     So  died  to  live  no  more 

The  giant  Mastodon,  the  Megathere, 

The  Mylodon,  and  hosts  of  giant  forms 

As  huge  as  they  ;  filling  the  eternal  rocks 

With  strange  ossific  records  of  their  lives. 

The  early  Eocene,  the  Miocene, 
The  Pliocene,  successive  came  and  went, 
Marking  the  fullness  of  the  times. —  The  Earth 
Put  on  her  rich  adornments  for  her  rest, 
Decked  in  her  beauty  for  a  coming  lord. 
The  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the  Appenines, 
And  mountain-chains  as  nameless  yet  as  these, 
Lifted  their  peaks  still  nearer  to  the  sky, 
To  catch  the  crystal  rain-drops  as  they  passed. 
The  streamlets  leaped  along  the  grassy  slopes, 
Nomadic  rivers  wandered  through  the  vales, 
Seeking  the  distant  sea, — stretching  afar 
O'er  isles  or  continents  in  gentle  sweep, 
Or  eddying  rapids,  or  in  glorious  plunge 
Leaping  in  loud  Niagaras  upon  the  plains. 
The  lily  bathed  her  snowy  petals  in 
The  eai-ly  dew,  beside  the  ruddy  rose. 
Beneath  the  golden  sunshine,  luscious  fruits 
Their  cooling  juices  ripened ;  while  the  fields, 
Unfenced  and  free,  waved  in  the  gentle  breeze 
Their  cereal  grains  nutritious,  waiting  yet 
A  little  while  the  coming  reaper's  hook. 
Upon  a  thousand  hills  and  grassy  plains 
The  lowing  cattle  grazed, — clean  beasts 
That  chew  the  cud  and  part  the  hoof,  and  feed 
Upon  the  grassy  store,  abhorring  blood. 

44 
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The  ■world  was  waiting  for  its  human  lord. 
He  came!  the  obedient  clay  rose  up  alive. 
And  Man  walked  upright  in  the  image  of 
His  God,  a  living  soul. 

The  reign  of  mammals  ended  — 

IMan  rises  to  his  sway  : 
The  evening  and  the  morning  were 

The  sixth  day. 


God  of  the  rosy  light  — 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea  — 

Spirit  who  madest  all  things  bright - 
We  utter  our  praise  to  Thee ! 

Morning  and  evening  came  — 
Darkness  and  light  obey, — 

And  all  aloud  their  praise  proclaim 
At  the  rise  of  the  primal  day. 

God  of  the  boundless  sea  — 
Lord  of  its  finny  brood  — 

We  join  its  hosts  in  praise  to  Thee, 
Spirit  of  all  things  good! 

Maker  of  beast  and  bird  — 

Creator  of  all  that  live ; 
Thou  didst  speak  the  creative  word, 

And  life  to  all  things  give ! 

God  of  the  rosy  light ! 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea ! 
Spirit  who  madest  all  things  bright ! 

Eternal  praise  to  Thee  ! 


MOTIVES      IN      SCHOOL 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  theoretically  just  what  stimulus  to  active 
industry  in  the  school-room  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Stimulus  of 
some  kind  there  must  be.  To  labor  with  no  hope  of  reward  or  wages, 
though  it  be  over  spelling-book  and  reader,  would  be  unnatural;  and, 
of  all  things,  to  require  it  of  a  child  would  be  cruel. 

Consciousness  of  self-improvement,  thirst  for  knowledge,  superior 
power  in  after  life,  these  are,  no  doubt,  motives  to  study  as  well  as 
reasons  for  it.  But  while  the  child  will  not  think  of  questioning  their 
validity  as  reasons,  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  feel  little  of  their  force  as 
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motives.  Let  the  teacher  honestly  apply  the  same  arguments  to  his 
own  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present  studies  or  retrospectively,  and 
he  will  find  that  while  the  '  consciousness  of  rielf-improvement'  is  always 
a  consolation  after  labor,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  seldom  the  one  motive 
cause,  or  even  the  chief  one,  which  persuades  him  to  it. 

As  to  the  *  thirst  for  knowledge ',  it  is  very  rare  that  that  becomes  an 
actuating  principle,  an  inducement  to  prolonged  study,  before  manhood, 
or  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  generally  speaking. 

The  argument  of  '  superior  power'  and  advantage  in  after  life  must, 
from  its  distance  and  uncertainty  in  the  future,  and  on  the  principle  of 
'A  bird  in  the  hand',  etc.,  be  of  very  little  weight  to  minds  yet  too  in- 
experienced to  understand  the -reality  and  value  of  that  future.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  natural  to  conclude  that  while  they  are  strong  and 
worthy  reasons  to  the  teacher,  they  may  be,  in  actual,  school-life  prac- 
tice, almost  ignored  by  the  pupil. 

What  motives,  then,  at  once  wholesome  and  eilective,  are  the  best 
for  the  school-room  ?  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  three  just  set  aside 
as  unpractical  are  among  the  loftiest,  noblest  and  purest.  If  we  pos- 
sessed angelic  natures  they  would  prove  the  most  efficient.  An  appeal 
to  any  lower  motive  is  very  often  repugnant  to  the  heau  ideal  philoso- 
phy of  young  teachers.  But,  as  we  do  not  make  our  daily  food  of  flesh 
in  its  natural,  uncooked  state,  nor  eat  the  berry  of  wheat  for  bread 
without  first  submitting  to  pass  it  through  some  sort  of  preparation  and 
combination  with  other  ingredients,  so,  perhaps,  these  lofty  principles 
may  prove  at  once  more  palatable  and  more  profitable  when  presented 
to  the  young  mind  under  some  other  form. 

Or,  as  Providence  has  not  relied  alone  upon  the  pure  utterance  of 
the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  but  has  made  it  also  a  matter  of  worldly 
prudence,  and  has  added  to  it  inducements  and  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  various  kinds,  purely  worldly  and  selfish,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
weak  man  may  be  nursed  and  educated  into  obedience  to  what  is  right 
and  just,  so  may  the  skillful  teacher  make  a  discreet  use  of  that  weak- 
ness in  the  human  heart  which  demands  something  immediate,  tangible 
and  profitable  as  reward  for  present  exertion. 

Among  the  less  noble  motives  the  love  of  approbation,  and  its  oppo- 
site, shame,  admit  of  the  most  frequent  use  and  widest  appreciation. 

I  have  known  the  judicious  use  of  praise  and  blame  by  a  teacher  who 
was  expert  in  the  art  of  winning  her  pupils'  confidence  and  love  prove 
almost  the  only  incitement  and  reward  necessary  to  keep  a  large  school, 
month  after  month,  on  its  best  behavior,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor,  at  the  top  of  its  speed. 

Often  when  the  teacher  imagines  it  is  those  nobler  principles  so  fre- 
quently and  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  him  which  make  his  good 
scholars,  it  is,  after  all,  his  own  personal  approbation  or  disapprobation 
that  has  done  it. 

The  dispensing  occasionally  of  little  trifles,  rewards  of  merit,  primers, 
even  a  stick  of  candy,  though  it  mar  some  ideal  pictures  in  the  young 
teacher's  minds,  works  wonders  on  the  minds  of  his  young  pupils. 
Do  n't  they  carry  home  the  tiny  trophies  in  triumph,  and  lay  them 
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away  and  count  them  over  —  though  nothing  but  a  colored  card  with  a 
verse  on  it  —  as  a  miser  does  gold  ?  , 

Emulation  is  another  principle  which  the  experienced  teacher  can 
not  slight,  and  one  second  only  to  the  love  of  approbation  in  its  utility  in 
the  school-room.  It  has,  indeed,  been  denounced  and  condemned  and 
banished  by  many  excellent  teachers,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  ac- 
quired part  of  the  odium  from  want  of  clear  definitions,  from  being  put  in 
the  evil  company  of  rivalry,  envy,  etc.,  and  a  part  from  its  abuse  and 
unskillful  application.  This  notwithstanding,  it  remains  and  always 
must  remain,  when  used  with  due  discrimination,  of  great  assistance 
to  the  teacher,  and  of  equal  .stimulus  to  the  pupil. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion,  -therefore,  a  simple  reference  has 
been  made  to  two  much  abused  principles  of  action,  which,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, can  not  be  wholly  excluded  or  despised  by  our  profession.  In 
one  shape  or  other  very  few  successful  schools  neglect  their  use. 
The  grading  of  schools,  advancement  from  lower  to  .higher  classes,  po- 
sition and  reputation  in  the  class,  merit-roll,  marking,  going  up  and 
down,  choosing  sides,  all  imply  methods  based  almost  wholly  upon  the 
discriminate  application  of  one  or  both  of  these  principles — the  love  of 
approbation  and  emulation.  e.  s.  w. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  Writing  the  above  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I  lived 
in  Sparta.  Some  of  the  citizens  doubted  the  propriety  of  permitting 
colored  children  to  attend  the  common  Sunday  School.  In  the  Spring 
of  1848  I  opened,  and  during  the  Summer  continued,  a  Sunday  School 
exclusively  for  the  blacks.  Mr.  Foster  was  my  chief  assistant.  The 
darkies  could  not  read  much,  and  we  taught  them  orally,  and  they  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  Bible  history.  Subsequently  we  were  re- 
'  to  take  charge  of  a  common  Sunday  School,  with  the  assurance 


refused  to  change  the  name  of  our  school  from  Colored  Sunday  School 
to  simply  Sunday  School,  but  was  willing  to  admit  all  children,  with- 
out regard  to  color,  into  our  Colored  Sunday  School.  So  with  our 
friends  at  Salem.  They  wished  to  have  all  the  colleges  in  the  State 
open  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  enter  them,  without  distinction  of  sex. 
Several  of  them  have  assisted  in  building  up  some  of  the  colleges  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  years  elsewhere.  They  did  this  upon  the 
assurance  that  arrangements  would  be  made  in  connection  with  their 
respective  colleges  for  the  thorough  education  of  both  sexes.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed.  No  arrangements  were  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  females.     To  guard  against  a  similar  disappointment,  this  insti- 
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tution  was  founded  as  a  Female  College,  but  tlie  charter  authorizes  the 
trustees  to  provide  iustructiou  for  males  also,  and  to  confer  all  the  de- 
grees which  can  be  conferred  by  any  other  college  in  the  State. 

The  trustees  have  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them, 
having  secured  the  services  of  Prof,  (now  President)  Corrington, 
and  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  to  teach  all  n-lio  come.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  applicant  wears  pants  or  hoops. 

The  Summer  session  has  just  closed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  examination  (T  believe  learned  men  call  it  commencement),  on 
the  22d,  23d  and  24:th  inst.  The  teachers  and  scholars  showed  that 
they  wished  to  have  the  exercises  be  an  examhiaiiori,  and  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  a  mere  exhibition.  When  a  class  came  forward  for  ex- 
amination, the  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  class  informed  the 
audience  how  far  the  class- had  progressed  in  the  science  upon  which 
they  were  to  be  examined;  occupied  a  few  minutes  in  questioning 
them,  and  then  turned  them  over  to  the  Visiting  Committee  and  the 
audience  generally,  who  continued  the  examination  in  whatever  way 
suited  themselves.  There  could  be  no  cheating  in  the  matter  when 
conducted  as  this  examination  was. 

For  example :  A  class  was  being  examined  in  the  square  root.  I 
said.  What  is  the  size  of  the  smallest  square  stick  of  timber  from 
which  25  posts,  each  4  inches  square,  can  be  split,  and  what  is  the 
diameter  of  the  smallest  round  log  from  which  such  a  stick  of  timber 
can  be  hewed  ?  About  half  of  the  class  presented  their  solution  in  four 
minutes,  showing  that  the  stick  must  be  20  inches  square,  and  could 
be  made  from  a  log  28.284  inches  in  diameter.  About  one-quarter  of 
the  class  presented  a  correct  solution  in  eight  minutes,  and  one-quarter 
failed  to  solve  it  in  ten  minutes. 

In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  results,  the  committee  and 
others  of  the  audience  asked  questions  upon  every  subject  on  which  the 
pupils  were  examined.  When  a  question  was  proposed  which  was  in 
the  text-book  that  they  had  studied,  nearly  every  scholar  could  give 
the  answer  correctly;  but  here,  as  in  most  other  schools,  were  some 
who  remember  well,  but  who  never  think.  President  Corrington 
and  his  assistants  have  evidently  tried  hard  to  make  every  pupil  under 
their  care  a  thinker,  and  not  merely  a  devourer  of  books.  I  have 
visited  the  schools  in  Salem  occasionally  for  three  or  four  years  past, 
and  when  I  compared  the  scholars  and  the  exercises  at  this  examina- 
tion with  what  I  saw  there  in  my  early  visits,  I  thanked  Grod  and  took 
courage.  0,  that  every  father  in  Egypt  could  realize  the  vast  importance 
of  having  his  sons  and  daughters  thoroughly  educated.  Then  every 
institution  like  this  would  be  filled,  and  new  ones  would  spring  up  all 
around  us.  Two  young  ladies  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of  3Iis- 
iress  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  I  believe  that  this  institution  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  of  its  age.  Many  friends  of  education  from 
other  counties  were  present  at  the  examination.  Ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  300  guests.  This  school 
opens  again  on  the   16th  of  September. 

I  rejoice  that  our  Normal  School  is  about  to  open  under  such  favor- 
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able  circumstances,  and  I  hope  that  all  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
will  try  to  be  in  the  Normal  School ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  can  gain  admission  there.  But  those  who  fail  of  getting  admis- 
sion there,  and  all  our  young  friends  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves 
for  usefulness  in  any  sphere  of  life,  can  derive  great  benefit  from 
attending  at  Salem  or  Carbondale.  The  course  of  instruction  in  each 
of  these  schools  includes  all  that  is  taught,  from  the  Primer  up,  up,  I 
do  not  know  how  high,  but  a  great  deal  higher  than  I  know  any  thing 
about.  '  B.  G.  ROOTS. 

P.  S.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  books  heretofore  on  hand, 
which  have  been  sent  to  me  in  order  that  teachers  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  thuai,  I  have  recently  received  a  set  of  the  New 
Eclectic  Educational  Series,  Cornell's  High  School  Geography,  The 
Common  School  Geography,  by  the  author  of  Warren's  Physical 
Geography,  Porter's  Chemistry,  Youman's  Chemistry,  Coming's 
Physiology,  and  several  other  valuable  works.  Any  person  wishing  to 
select  books  for  a  Common  School  or  English  High  School  can  find 
almost  every  book  which  he  wishes  to  examine  by  calling  on  me. 

Tamakoa,  Perry  County,  July,  1857. 


C  0  M  M  0  N  -  S  C  H  0  0  L      EXHIBITIONS 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  exhibition  of  J.  P. 
Lemen's  school,  which  took  place  on  the  last  of  July.  I  should  have 
noticed  it  sooner  but  for  time ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  show  that 
something  can  be  done  'down  here'  in  the  way  of  education.  The  ex- 
hibition was  held  at  Bethel-Grove  School-House,  in  St.  Clair  county. 
Exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Jos.  Lemen.  The  exer- 
cises which  followed  were  very  interesting,  not  only  to  the  spectators 
but  to  the  children  engaged.  I  was  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Lemen's 
mode  of  examining  his  scholars.  His  questions  were  of  a  particulai* 
and  elementary  character,  embracing  the  first  principles  of  the  difTerent 
branches  which  they  were  pursuing.  After  an  examination  with  which 
all  were  pleased,  the  whole  school,  with  their  visiters,  repaired  to  the 
dinner-table.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  made  this  dinner-table,  it  being  pre- 
pared, as  it  was,  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  a  sort  of  index  to  the 
interest  taken  in  the  school;  and  if  the  interest  taken  was  in  proportion 
to  the  bounty  and  richness  of  the  dinner,  you  may  depend  there  was 
much  manifested.  After  dinner,  the  afternoon  passed  away  pleasantly 
in  listening  to  little  addresses  from  many  of  the  children,  and  vocal 
music  from  different  members  of  the  school.  There  were  two  little  girls 
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that  excelled  in  this  department.  Mr.  Lemen  says,  and  we  concur,  that 
these  exhibition  may  be  made  the  means  of  exciting  in  children  a  lively 
interest  for  three  months  ahead.  In  the  evening  the  exercises  closed 
by  a  very  appropriate  address  to  the  children  by  FtOBT.  Lemen,  an  old 
pioneer,  who  taught  school  in  this  State  when  it  was  a  Territory,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  A  SPECTATOR. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Friend  Hovey  :  I  have  a  few  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  noble  army  of  teachers  in  the  Prairie  State.  Though  ema- 
nating from  'benighted  Egypt'  and  enveloped  in  darkness,  I  trust 
some  of  those  in  the  more  enlightened  portions  of  our  State  will  dispel 
the  clouds  and  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  like  the  notion  of  having  a  mathematical  editor, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal.  Could  n't  we  ap- 
point, say  at  our  next  general  meeting  in  Decatur,  two  persons  —  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman,  for  example  —  who  would  supervise  that  department 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher? 

Again  :  We  are  informed  in  the  Carhonclale  Transcript  that  Egypt 
is  especially  rich  in  her  flora  —  many  species  of  southern  plants  being 
found  here  which  have  never  been  seen  in  the  same  latitudes  either 
east  or  west  of  us;  and  several  flowers  indigenous  to  the  climate  of 
Mobile  are  common  in  the  'bottoms'  of  our  rivers.  Indeed,  no  better  ev- 
idence need  be  furnished  to  prove  the  wonderful  climate  of  this  region 
than  the  fact  that  here  are  found  numerous  birds,  reptiles,  and  other 
animals,  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  latitudes  much  farther  south,  and 
which  species  do  not  abound  in  this  latitude  farther  to  the  east  and 
west. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  appoint,  also,  at  our  next  meeting,  some  per- 
sons residing  in  different  sections  to  collect  specimens  for  illusti-ating 
the  Natural  History  of  our  State.  Persons  of  talent  in  this  matter 
could  be  found  who  would  act,  no  doubt,  efiiciently,  if  appointed  by  our 
Association.  When  we  meet  in  our  County  Institutes  and  general  as- 
sociated capacity  once  a  year,  at  least,  we  could  'compare  notes'  and 
have  interesting  and  profitable  lectures  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history.  The  teachers  themselves  would  become  more  and 
more  interested  and  instructed  in  these  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  through  them  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  be  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  their  scholars,  who  would  thus  learn,  we  trust,  'to  look  through 
nature  up  to  Nature's  God  ^ 

One  more  suggestion  :    I  spent  a  few  days  pleasantly  and  profitably 
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with  my  esteemed  friend  Roots  not  long  ago.  I  preached  in  Tamaroa 
on  the  Sabbath.  I  visited  the  school  taught  by  ■Mr.  James  Bartleson. 
The  school  is  now  kept  in  a  log  school-house  of  the  antique  style.  But 
the  spirit  of  progress  is  banishing  from  that  district  all  old-fogyism. 
The  men  who  live  there  belong  to  the  present  generation.  Proof:  B.  G. 
Roots,  Esq.,  lias  recently  hcen  elected  one  of  tlie  directors.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  nice,  comfortable  school-house  for  their  children.  Mr. 
Bartleson  is  anxious  to  keep  himself  posted  in  all  improvements  of 
the  day.     As  an  instance,  he  subscribed  for  the  Teacher. 

Miss  Bonner  is  teaching  at  the  station.  Her  school  is  large  —  too 
large  for  one  teacher.  She  seemed  wide-awake,  earnest,  and  devoted 
to  her  noble  calling. 

Well,  by  the  way,  I  had  almost forgetten  that  'one  more  suggestion'. 

Mr.  Roots  remarked  that  he  deemed  it  more  important  for  his 
children  to  study  the  annals  of  our  country  than  the  annals  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  As  a  lady  in  Connecticut  used  to  say,  whenever  she  read 
a  book  that  pleased  her,  "The  author  agrees  with  me."  So  friend 
Roots  'agrees  with  me'.  Then  let  the  teachers  garner  up  notices  of 
past  years  and  preserve  them  in  the  archives  of  our  Association.  They 
will  please  and  instruct  themselves  by  so  doing,  and  make  posterity 
lastingly  indebted  to  them  for  the  deed.  To  transmit  the  honors  of 
one  age  to  another  is  our  duty ;  to  neglect  the  merits  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers  is  a  disgrace  and  shame.  Many  prudent  counsels  con- 
ceived in  perplexing  times;  many  soul-stirring  words  uttered  when 
danger  was  nigh ;  many  brave  and  heroic  deeds  of  patriotic  daring,  are 
already  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  graves  of  their  authors. 

These  historical  facts,  incidents,  anecdotes,  etc.,  could  be  made  sub- 
jects for  conversation  or  addresses.  Who  have  so  much  time  to  gather 
up  historical  matter  as  the  teachers  ?  Who  need  this  information  more 
than  the  teachers  ?  Their  pupils  might  often  write  compositions,  etc., 
on  these  subjects. 

Why  always  revert  to  Greece  and  Rome  ?  as  if  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, and  bravery  died  and  were  buried  when  their  'glory  departed'. 
Our  father  were  wiser,  and  better,  and  braver  than  Greeks  and  Romans 
ever  were.  Let  us  assign  all  we  can  some  specific  work  to  do.  Then 
the  groundless  charge  will  not  be  preferred  against  us  that  has  been 
lodged,  no  doubt  unjustly,  against  some  other  Associations,  that  they 
are  gotten  up  to  '  glorify '  a  certain  clique,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest.  Let  us  not  say  that  this  matter  belongs  to  the  '  Historical  So- 
ciety'. Let  us  have  a  Historical  Society  within  our  own  body.  / 
would  have  a  Historical  Society  in  every  School.  Make  the  School- 
house  what  the  busy  world  on  a  larger  scale  is,  barring  the  evil  as 
mtich  as  possible.  May  the  North  and  the  South  continue  united  — 
firm  and  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills  —  in  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  common  education.  "  May  our  hearts  and  sympathies  go  out 
to  our  brethren  in  every  direction,  until  the  Garden  City,  sitting  grace- 
fully upon  the  lake,  shall  rejoice  in  the  magnificent  destiny  which 
awaits  the  infant  Cairo,  now  rising  at  the  confluence  of  the  beautiful 
rivers,  until  all  of  us  —  teachers  especially  —  North,  South,  East,  West 
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and  centre,  shall  feel  tliat  our  people  are  truly  'the  Illini — the  men  — 
the  noble,  manly,  educated,  •  perfect  men',  physically,  intellectually, 
morally.  (I  wish  every  teacher  would  read  and  re-read  the  "  Address 
of  the  League  on  Industrial  Education,"  p.  400  Transactions  of  Illi- 
nois State  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  1, 1853-4.)  w.  s.  P. 


TATE     NORMAL     UNIVERSITY 


This  Institution  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  question  of  establishing  a  .school  of  some  kind  to  supply  this  want 
had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educaters  of  the  State  for  several 
years;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate  Normal 
School  first  assumed  a  de'fiuite  form  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago.  This  body  was  a  prime  mover  in 
the  enterprise.  The  President,  in  his  report,  thus  brings  the  subject 
before  that  body : 

More  and  better-educated  teachers  are  needed,  and  the  question  is  forced 
upon  us,  How  can  they  be  supi^lied  ?  Shall  they  be  imported  from  other 
States  ■?  The  scheme  is  impracticable,  impolitic.  Shall  they  be  manufactured 
at  home  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  proposition.  We  have 
excellent  material:  it  needs  only  to  be  sought  out  and  fashioned  to  its  uses. 
But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Can  individual  effort  do  it  ?  Can  private  insti- 
tutions supply  the  demand?  They  may  to  a  limited  extent;  but  it  is  more 
than  questionable  whether  such  means  alone  should  be  relied  on.  It  is  certain 
they  have  not  yet  furnished  qualified  teachers  for  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  probable  they  never  can  supply  teachers  enough  ; 
while  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  can  not  and  will  not  exact  a  high  standard 
for  those  they  do  furnish.  Tlie  interests  of  our  schools  are  too  momentous  to 
be  imperiled  by  untaught  teachers.  Upon  a  question,  then,  of  such  vital  mo- 
ment to  our  system  of  free  schools  as  the  education  of  its  teachers,  should  in- 
dividual effort  or  private  institutions  be  trusted  ?  Has  not  theState  something 
to  do  in  this  matter  ?  We  are  forced  to  tij^  conclusion  that  she  has,  and  that 
it  is  her  policy  no  less  than  duty  to  establish  a  Normal  School  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  The  noble  State  of  Illinois,  with  exhaustless  resources,  is 
yet  too  poor  to  afford  to  do  without  such  an  institution. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Normal  School,  find  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilkins  and 
EsTABROOK  were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature  on 
behalf  of  the  Association.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  also  a  prime  mover,  and  'in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by 
his  presence  and  influence.  Mr.  Powell  the  new  Superintendent,  la- 
45 
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bored  heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  lib- 
eral spirit  on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Com- 
mittees ;  and  an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and 
endowing  a  Normal  University,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, under  whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  siqyjwrt  of  the  Institution,  but  no  part 
thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  sites  or  erecting  buildings.  It  was 
rightly  judged  that  these  essentials  would  be  gratuitously  provided  by 
any  city  or  county  where  the  school  should  be  located,  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  an  exciting  contest  to  see  which  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  the  State  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  location.  The  Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  Uni- 
versity in  that  city  or  town,  acce.ssible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable, 
which  should  offer  the  greatest  donation.  It  was  understood  that  the 
central  portions  of  the  State  were  'accessible',  and  there  competition 
ran  high.  At  first  almost  every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took 
the  initiatory  steps  toward  making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day 
for  opening  the  proposals,  it  was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  competitors.  Most  of  the  smaller  towns 
declined  to  submit  their  proposals,  and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between 
the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  a  body,  visited  these  points 
and  examined  the  sites  offered.  The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in 
two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of  56,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the 
city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads.  The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of 
fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluff,  just  back  of  and  overlooking  the 
city,  and  affording,  doubtless,  the  most  varied  prospect  in  the  State. 
From  it  the  eye  grasped  at  one  view  both  city  and  country,  bluff  and 
prairie,  woodland  and  plain,  river  and  railroad,  steamboat  and  engine, 
and  the  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Illinois  known  as  Peoria  Lake. 

Upon  opening  the  bids,  it  was  found  that  Peoria  had  offered  in  the 
aggregate,  including  the  estimated  value  of  the  site,  over  $80,000  ;  and 
that  Bloomington  had  offered  in  the  aggregate,  including  the  estimated 
value  of  the  site,  over  $140,000.  McLean  county,  by  an  appropriation 
of  $70,000  from  her  swamp-land  fund,  enabled  Bloomington  thus  to 
outstrip  her  rival,  and  it  was  facetiously  remarked  by  some  one  at  the 
time  that  McLean  had  sioamjjeci^F eoria. 

The  Institution  was,  of  course,  located  at  Bloomington ;  but  both 
places,  together  with  two  or  three  others  —  Batavia  and  Washington  — 
which  bid  as  liberally  in  proportion  to  their  means,  are  entitled  to  very 
great  credit.  They  manifested  a  spirit  in  favor  of  this  enterprise  which 
took  the  whole  State  by  surprise,  and  has  received  honorable  mention 
in  almost  every  sister  State  in  the  Union.  Where  a  single  county  do- 
nates $140,000,  or  even  $80,000,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  loca- 
tion of  a  Normal  School  within  its  limits,  there  must  be  a  healthy  ap- 
preciation of  such  an  institution  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  contest  for  the  location  of  the  Institution  having  been  put  to 
rest,  and  the  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
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the  purpose  of  erecting  an  edifice  haviua;  been  ascertained,  the  next 
question  to  be  determined  was  the  plan  of  said  edifice.  To  secure  reli- 
able information  on  this  subject,  Messrs.  Rex  and  Hovey  were  in- 
structed to  visit  the  various  Normal  Schools  of  the  East  and  Canada, 
collect  facts,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting.  They  submitted  their  re- 
port. But,  meanwhile,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hovey,  of  Peoria,  having  beeu 
elected  Principal,  and  Gr.  P.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Architect, 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  them,  with  instructions  to  devise 
suitable  plans  for  a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  three 
to  five  hundred  students.  The  plan  which  they  reported,  and  of  which 
a  lithograph  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  was  adopted.  The 
builders  in  the  State  were  invited  to  submit  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  the  edifice.  The  contract  was  finally  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mortimer 
AND  LoBURG  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Soper,  of  Chicago,  for  the  sum  of  $83,000. 
It  is  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1858. 

The  site  of  the  University  lies  in  the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  with  the  Chicago,  Alton  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  on  a  gentle  swell  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  fifty- 
six-acre  field  which  is  one  division  of  the  160  acres  donated  for  that 
purpose.  The  traveler  will  have  a  fine  view  of  the  grounds  and  edi- 
fice from  both  railroads  and  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  building 
will  be  three  stories  high  exclusive  of  basement,  156  feet  long,  100 
feet  wide,  and  the  top  of  the  spire  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
basement  walls  will  be  of  stone;  above  that  cherry-red  pressed  brick. 
The  rooms  in  the  basement  are  11  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  nearly 
all  above  ground. 

In  this  story  {Plan  1)  are  the  Janitor's  house  (1),  consisting  of 
a  parlor,  kitchen,  cellar,  three  bed-rooms,  etc. ;  storage  room  (2) ;  lab- 
oratory (3) ;  chemical-lecture  room  (4) ;  boys'  play-room  for  Model 
School  (5) ;  boiler  or  furnace  rooms  (6) ;  girls'  play-room  for  Model 
School  (7)  ;    corridor  (8)  ;    filtering  cisterns  (9)  ;    and  stairways  (10). 

In  the  principal  story  (^Plan  II),  15  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the 
Principal's  room,  30ft.  X^^ft-  6in.  (1);  the  reception  room,  31ft.  Gin. 
X27ft.  (2);  book  and  apparatus  room,  31ft.  Gin.  X 27ft.  (3);  teachers' 
retiring  room,  30ft.  X  22ft.  Gin.  (4);  gentlemen's  wardrobe,  32ft.  XlQft- 
9in.  (5);  masters'  wardrobe  for  Model  School,  32ft.  X  10ft.  2in.  (G) ; 
Model-School  rooms,  32x32ft.  and  25ft.  6in.x37ft.  Gin.  (7);  misses' 
wardrobe  for  Model  School,  32ft.Xl0ft.  2in.  (8);  corridors  (9);  and 
stairways  (10). 

In  the  second  story  (Plan  III),  IG  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the 
Normal-School  room,  G0x6Gft.  (1);  two  lecture  rooms,  51x32ft.  (2); 
four  class  rooms,  30  X  23ft.  (3);  two  class  rooms,  27  X  15ft.  (4);  and 
the  stairways  (5). 

In  the  third  story  (Plan  IV),  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the 
Normal  Hall,  65x75ft.  (1);  library,  32ft.  4in._X48ft  Gin.  (2);  mu- 
seum, 32ft.  4in.X48ft.  Gin.  (3)  ;  gallery  of  painting  and  statuary,  32ft. 
4in.X48ft.  Gin.  (4);  music  room,  32X25ft.(5);  and  an  ante-room, 
32ft.  4in.X22ft.  4in.  (G). 

The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate  three  hundred  Normal 
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students  and  two  hundred  Model-School  pupils ;  but  by  using  Normal 
Hall  for  a  school-room  the  number  of  Normal  students  which  it  will  ac- 
commodate may  be  doubled.     The  building  is  to  be  heated  by  steam. 

Messrs.  Tallcott  and  Siierwooi),  of  Chicago,  agents  for  the  cele- 
brated Boston  School  Furniture,  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross, 
Esq.,  supply  the  scats,  desks,  book-cases,  etc.,  and  also  a  set  of  HoL- 
brook's  School  Apparatus.  A  clock  costing  some  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  bell  weighing  some  eight  hundred  pounds  will  grace  the  cu- 
pola, and  the  roof  and  dome  will  be  covered  with  tin. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  Normal  University  of  Illinois  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Rooms  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  schools  have  been  procured, 
and  the  first  term  begins  on  the  fifth  instant.  Each  county  in  the 
State,  and  each  Represeiitative  District,  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion for  one  student,  to  be  selected  by  the  School  Commissioner  and 
the  County  Judges  or  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  the  case  may  be.  Young 
men  17  years  old  and  upward,  and  young  women  16  years  old  and  up- 
ward, desirous  of  entering  the  University  to  prepare  for  teaching,  must 
apply  to  the  School  Commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside, 
be  examined  by  him  in  presence  of  the  County  Judges  or  Supervisors, 
or  some  one  of  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  from  the  number 
found  qualified  a  selection  is  made  by  lot.  The  Board  of  Education  fix 
the  standard  of  qualification  for  admission,  and  may  also  admit  addi- 
tional students  from  any  part  of  the  State,  if  the  condition  of  the  school 
will  permit.     The  Faculty  at  present  consists  of 

Chas.  E.  Hovet,  Principal. 

Iea  Mooke,  1  Assistants 

Daniel  Goodwin,  /  Assistants. 
C.   M.  Cadt,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
Mary  Brooks,  Teacher  in  Model  School. 

The  course  of  study  will  consist  — 

(1.)  Of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  elementary  or  common-school 
branches,  including  teaching  and  drill  exercises. 

(2.)  Of  lectures  on  education  and  educational  system's,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  school  discipline,  the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

(3.)  Of  a  course  in  the  higher  English  and  mathematical  studies,  and 
in  the  natural  sciences,  especially  agricultural  chemistry,  for  those  who 
on  examination  are  found  fitted  for  it. 

(4.)  Of  a  classical  course,  particularly  in  the  Latin  and  German  lan- 
guages. 


A  Smart  Uncle. —  '^  You  can  do  any  thing  if  you  only  have  pa- 
tience," said  an  old  uncle  who  had  made  a  fortune  to  a  nephew  who 
had  nearly  spent  one ;  water  may  be  carried  in  a  sieve  if  you  can  only 
wait."  "How  long?"  asked  the  spendthrift,  who  was  impatient  for 
the  old  man's  obituary.     "  Till  it  freezes  !"  was  the  cool  reply. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


United  States  Teachers'  Convention. —  This  body  convened  at 
the  Athen^um  building  in  Philadelphia,  August  24,  and  formed  a 
National  Teachers'  Association.  Our  State  was  represented  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Barrett,  of  Lee  Centre,  and  Mr.  D.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington. 
After  an  interesting  session,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Cin- 
cinnati, August,  1858. 

Mr.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  chosen  President,  and  J. 
P.  WiCKERSHAM,  of  Millersburg,  Pa.,  Secretary.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  address  of  Prof.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  this  number. 

Nota  Bene. —  The  Editor's  post-oflBce  address  is  now  '  Blooming- 
ton,  111.';  but  all  communications  or  letters  relating  to  the  Teacher 
should  be  addressed,  as  heretofore,  '  Illinois  Teacher',  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Circulars. — We  have  received  circulars  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  Franklin  Grove  High  School,  and  Lee  Centre  Academy 
—  the  former  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  and  the 
latter  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Nash. 

Students'  Repository. —  The  first  number  of  this  quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  Peoria  High  School,  and  edited  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, is  now  running  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nason  and  Hill. 
Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  advance  sheets,  there  is  a  rare 
treat  in  store  for  the  little  folks,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  children 
of  an  older  growth  will  be  permitted  to  share;  if  so,  we  speak  for  at 
least  a  dozen  copies. 

Candidate. — J.  Gr.  McMynn,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Racine  High 
School,  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Wisconsin. 

Salary. —  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chi- 
cago, has  just  been  increased  to  ^2,500  per  annum. 
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Did  Roger  Williams  Live  foe  Nothing?  —  AVill  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster 
answer  ?      Vide  scqncnlem  : 

A  Connecticut  schoolmaster  asked  a  lad  from  Newport,  "  How  many  Gods 
are  there  ?  "  The  hoy,  after  scratching  his  head  some  time,  replied :  "  I  do  n't 
know  how  many  you  have  in  Connecticut,  but  we  have  none  in  Rhode  Island." 

Knox  College. —  We  learn  that  the  difficulties  which  for  some  time  threat- 
ened calamity  to  Knox  College  have  been  temporarily  settled.  President 
Blanchard  continues,  and  Professor  Bailey  takes  the  place  of  Professor  Gale. 

Bureau  County. —  From  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  Princeton, 
at  the  instance  of  C.  P.  Allen,  Esq.,  the  new  School  Commissioner,  we  learn 
that  a  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Princeton,  commencing  Oct.  5th. 
H.  P.  F.  writes— 

The  teachers  of  Bureau  county  have  lieard  the  call  and  commenced  the 
march.  With  Commissioner  Allen  for  our  Captain  we  feel  coulident  that  suc- 
cess will  crown  our  efforts.  We  have  taken  the  preliminary'  step  to  have  an 
Institute  in  Bureau  county  this  fall.  We  are  bound  to  have  one.  We  do  not 
know  who  nor  what  we  have  for  teachers  in  this  county,  but  are  going  to  get 
them  together  and  find  out.  If  we  find  them  'all  right'  we  will  bid  them 
'God  speed',  if  not  we  will  endeavor  to  make  them  right. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  am  the  successor  of  the  'venerable  Father  Church', 
spoken  of  in  your  March  number  by  '  D.  W. '  Yes,  he  is  fallen  ;  and  I  greatly 
fear  that  we  shall  not  soon  possess  an  incumbent  of  that  office  who  will  feel  so 
deep  and  abiding  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  noble  system  of  free  schools 
as  he  did,  and  one  who  can  and  will  devote  so  much  time  to  the  discharge  of 
the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  the  former  Principal  in  our  Union  School,  has  left  us, 
and  the  business  of  teaching,  in  consequence  of  failing  health.  His  place  is 
filled  by  H.  P.  Farwell,  of  the  New  York  Normal  School,  who  is  likewise  a 
good  teacher,  and  fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  our  Union  School.  In 
fact,  such  is  its  growing  interest  and  prosperity  that  we  are  about  building 
another  house,  to  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  Union  School,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  demands  upon  it. 

We  are  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  about  a  Teachers'  Institute 
here  this  fall,  which  is  greatly  needed.  As  many  of  our  teachers  have  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  either  a  Teachers'  Institute  or  a  Normal  School, 
and  their  attendance  upon  a  good  Institute  for  one  week  would  greatly  benefit 
them,  imparting  new  ideas  respecting  their  duties,  mode  of  teaching,  govern- 
ment, etc.,  perhaps  the  faltering  ambition  of  some  would  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened,  their  zeal  warmed  and  increased,  and  great  good  generally 
done.     Hoping  to  become  better  acquainted,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  c.  P.  ALLEN. 

Prize  Essay. —  The  prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Condition  and  Necessi- 
ties of  the  Common  Schools  of  Illinois  has  been  awarded.  The  Essay  will 
appear  next  month. 
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Makriages.  —  "We  are  unable  to  announce  officially  the  marriage  of  one 
other  of  our  Corresponding  Editors  this  month,  although  it  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Moore  has  committed  wedlock.  There  are  but  few  left.  Who  comes  next? 

Marshall  County  Teachers'  Institute  closed  a  most  interesting  session 
on  the  fifth  of  September.  More  than  sixty  teachers'  names  were  enrolled,  and 
the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed.  There  was  no  spirit  of  con- 
straint or  pedagogic  dogmatism,  too  often  witnessed  on  such  occasions.  Every 
one  seemed  to  be  willing  to  be  instructed  and  to  instruct  as  far  as  able.  And 
then  the  outgushing  of  generous  feeling  was  enough  of  itself  to  invest  the 
meeting  with  a  special  interest.  There  was  no  tcaiting  for  formal  introduc- 
tions ;  but  teacher  met  and  hailed  teacher  as  a  brother.  There  was  no  stranger, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  present ;  the  assembly  was  a  complete  circle 
of  friends  bound  together  in  a  common  cause,  and  assembled  for  a  common 
aim. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Institute  adjourned  to  a  grove,  where  the  flow 
of  fun  and  feeling  had  free  scope.  A  delicious  feast  of  melons,  cut  in  the 
most  substantial  and  fantastic  slices  and  squares,  and  spread  upon  the  greenest 
of  knolls,  did  not  detract  from  the  social  interest  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  happy  and  profitable  season.  Hearts  were 
warmed  and  minds  reached;  a  circle  was  comj^leted  in  the  educational  move- 
ment of  Marshall  county  which  will  widen  for  many  a  day  ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  those  who  attended  the  Institute  of  18-57  will  not  be  backward  in 
attending  others. 

A  few  such  Institutes,  in  every  county  in  the  State,  would  do  for  teachers 
and  teaching  a  glorious  work.  c. 

School  Amusements.  By  N.  W.  T.  Root.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
The  work  just  issued,  bearing  the  above  title,  occupies  a  new  field  and  prom- 
ises to  be  of  service.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  assist  teachers  who  think  their 
calling  dull,  or  are  satisfied  to  pursue  the  old-fashioned  routine;  and  also  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced. 

Introduction  to  Moxteith's  Manual  of  Geography.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 
Hardly  a  subject  is  taught  in  our  schools  more  skillessly  than  geography ; 
but  teachers  are  seeking  a  more  excellent  way,  and  publishers  are  revising 
books  already  published  and  publishing  new  ones  to  meet  the  want  which 
this  state  of  things  creates.  The  little  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent issues,  and  we  judge  meritorious. 

Gi?eenleaf's  Higher  Arithmetic.     Boston  :  Eobert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  National  Arithmetic,  which 
New  England  teachers  are  as  familiar  with  as  the  alphabet.  It  is  a  popular 
and  valuable  treatise. 

The  Norjial,  published  monthly.     This  periodical,  by  A.  Holbrook,  of  the 
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South-western  Normal  School,  Ohio,  mcliulcs  the  outlines,  technicalities,  ex- 
planations, definitions,  and  methods  introductory  and  peculiar  to  each  branch 
taught  in  the  school.     The  initial  number  is  well  executed. 

TuE  Memekto  —  Wc  arc  glad  to  learn  is  rapidly  securing  a  large  list  of 
subscribers.     It  is  the  most  attractive  Odd-Fellows'  Magazine  in  the  country. 

Teaciieks'  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Whiteside  County at  Erie  Sept.  28  1  week. 

Will  County at  Joliet  Oct.  5 2  weeks. 

Lee  County at Lee  Centre Nov.  IG  1  Aveek. 

Bui-eau  County   at  Princeton  Oct.  5  1  week. 

Champaign  County  at   Urbana  Sept.  28  1  week. 

Fulton  County  at  Canton  Sept.  28   1  week. 

Knox  County at  Oneida  Sept.  29  1  week. 

Schuyler  County  at   Rushvillo  Sept.  21    1  week. 

Randolph  County  at  Sparta  Oct.  7  ' 1  week. 

Putnam  County  at   Granville Oct.  19  1  week. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  new  Halls  of  Conguess. — The  mode  of  ventilating 
the  two  new  Halls  of  Congress  is  to  be  as  follows:  A  column  of  air  previous- 
ly passed  through  hot-water  pipes  in  winter,  and  through  jets  of  ice-water  in 
summer,  is  to  be  forced  by  means  of  a  large  fan,  worked  by  steam,  up  a  hollow 
shaft  to  the  space  between  the  roof  and  ceiling,  through  the  latter  of  which, 
being  thoroughly  pei-forated,  it  will  gain  admission  into  the  room,  and  dis- 
place the  vitiated  air  through  the  apertures  in  the  base  of  the  walls. 

This  theory  of  ventilation  is  original  with  Capt.  !Meigs,  and  as  yet  untested, 
and  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  scientific  men  of  its  practicability.  How- 
ever, if  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  introduce  the  fresh  air  from  the 
top  of  the  room,  the  ventilating  apparatus  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  introduce 
it  from  the  bottom,  without  any  material  alteration  or  additional  expense. 

We  find  the  following  receipts  for  making  blackboards  in  an  exchange,  and 
very  gladly  transfer  them  to  our  columns  : 

Composition  Black-Board. —  For  twenty  square  yards  of  wall,  take  three 
pecks  of  mason's  putty  (white  finish),  three  pecks  of  clean  fine  sand,  three 
pecks  of  ground  plaster,  and  three  pounds  of  lamp-black,  mixed  with  three 
gallons  of  alcohol.  Lay  the  mixture  evenly'  and  smoothly  on  the  surface  to  be 
covered.  Note. —  The  alcohol  and  lamp-black  must  be  well  mixed  together 
before  they  are  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Another. —  To  100  lbs.  of  common  mortar,  add  25  lbs.  of  calcined  plaster ;  to 
this  add  twelve  papers,  of  the  largest  size,  of  lamp-black.  This  is  to  be  put 
on  as  a  skim  coat,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  on  rough  plastering,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  raked  and  prepared.  This  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
paint,  made  in  the  following  manner :  To  one  quart  of  spirits  add  one  gill  of 
boiled  oil ;  to  this  add  one  of  the  largest  papers  of  lamp-black,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  mixed  with  si^irits.  To  this  add  one  pound  of  tlie  finest  flour 
of  emery.  This  paint  may  be  also  put  on  boards  or  canvas.  This  should  be 
constantly  stirred  when  used,  to  prevent  the  emery  from  settling.  If  too 
much  oil,  or  if  any  varnish  be  used,  the  board  will  become  more  or  less  glazed, 
and  unfit  for  use.  Some  prefer  to  have  the  board  behind  the  teacher  green  or 
bronze,  whicli  is  more  grateful  to  the  eye.  This  can  be  done  by  using  chrome 
green  instead  of  lamp-black.  None  but  the  very  finest  flour  of  emery  should 
be  used.     Some  prefer  pulverized  pumice-stone  to  emery. '" 


OPENING  OF  THE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  First  session  of  the  State  Normal  University  will  commence  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  October  next.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  required  — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females  not  less  than  16,  years 
of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a.  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  re- 
sponsible person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school- 
teaching  in  this  State. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  proper  officers,  in  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

Tuition  and  text-books  will  be  free  to  all  students  appointed  under  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  the  statute  : 

§  7.  Each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction 
for  one  pupil  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  School  Commissioner  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the 
names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  County  Court;  or,  in  counties  acting  under  township 
organization,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, examine  all  applicants  so  presented  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  direct,  and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  such  pupils- shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in 
Representative  districts  composed  of  more  than  one  county  the  School  Com- 
missioner and  County  Judge,  or  School  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  several  counties  composing  such  representative  districts, 
shall  meet  at  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and 
from  the  applicants  so  presented  to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, shall  select  by  lot  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  enti- 
tled. The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate 
does  not  sign  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he 
or  slie  will  teach  in  the  public  schools  within  the  State  in  case  that  engage- 
ments can  be  secured  by  reasonable  efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  pro- 
vtde  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  for  tuition  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  application  for  admission  to  the  school  should 
be  made  to  the  County  School  Commissioners,  and  the  fifteenth  of  September 
is  suggested  as  the  day  for  the  examination  of  applicants.  Of  course,  the 
officers  having  this  matter  in  charge  can  appoint  any  other  time  they  see  fit. 

All  students  not  provided  for  by  statute  will  be  charged  tuition. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

It  is  presumed  that  board  will  be  furnished  the  students  by  the  citizens  of 

Bloomington  at  moderate  rates. 

For  further  particulars  address  CHAS.  E.  HOVEY, 

President  State  Normal  Uuivorsity. 
Bloomington,  July,  1857. 

A 
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NASOJV  AlVD  HIIiL,, 

Printers  and  Publishers, 

No.  4  Pulton  Street, 

Near  Water  Street,  IPKDSUl^.  HHMiDDS. 


J|@^  Every  description  of  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  promptly  and  hand- 
somely executed,     f^"  Orders  by  Mail  carefully  attended  to. 


Educational  Herald. 


The  fifth  number  of  this  highly  intfresting  scholastic  Journal  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  July. 
It  embraces  in  its  scope  the  whole  range  of  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical  Education.  Each 
number  contains  reviews  and  notices  of  educational  works,  school  apparatus,  etc.  Every  teacher 
should  have  it.    Price  50  cents  per  year;  3  copies,  %\ ;  10  copies  $3.    Post-ofBce  stamps  received  in 

payment.    Address 

SMITH  &  BOYD,  Publishers,  346  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


One  Million  Book  Agents  "Wanted, 

To  Circulate  Travels  of  the  most  Celebrated  Travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  World; 

Life  and  Death  on  the  Ocean  ;  The  Enlarged  edition  of  the  Great 

West,  and  other  Family  Works,  illustrated  by  large 

and  beautifully  colored  plates. 

You,  whosoever  you  may  be,  are  particularly  addressed;  for  if  you  want  now,  or  may  want  at 
any  future  time,  a  pleasant  employment,  which  not  only  benefits  the  public,  but  pays  well  to  in- 
telligent, persevering  industry,  please  first  send  for  one  of  my  circulars,  which  will  give  full  par- 
ticulars.   Address  HENRY    HOWE,  111  Main-st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Or,  if  you  live  East, ,  the  same,  102,  Nassau-ts.,  New-Tork. 


American  School  Institute. 

Appleton  Building,  846  Broadicay,  N.  Y. 

A  practical  agency  for  supplying  the  wants  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Teachers.    Principals 

and  Officers  of  Schools  can  obtain  at  all  times  the  services  of  competent  Teachers  by  application 

to  the  '  Institute.'    We  also  supply  School  Books,  Apparatus,  Furniture,  etc.,  at  lowest  rates.    To 

Teachers  wishing  engagements  we  would  say  that  our  facilities  are  unsurpassed.    We  shall  b« 

pleased  to  gend  our  circular  to  any  wishing  employment.    Address 

SMITH  &  BOYD. 
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PKIZE      ESSAY. 


THE    CONDITIOX    AND    NECESSITIES    OF    THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    ILLINOIS. 


Our  sister  States  are  waking  up  to  the  consideration  of  their  vital  in- 
terests in  the  more  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  the 
principles  of  sound  morality  and  patriotism,  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  One  after  another,  they  are  constituting,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  distinct  bodies  of  men,  and  appointing  the 
proper  individuals  as  official  organs  and  agents,  to  devote  to  these 
mighty  concerns  their  entire  time  and  talents.  Illinois  should  be 
anxious  to  know  where  she  stands  in  this  onward  march  of  intellect. 
She  ought  to  know,  and  that  speedily,  the  actual  condition  of  her  schools. 
It  is  due  to  her  dignity  and  her  welfare  to  know  it.  If  her  schools  are 
in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition ;  if  the  system  she  has  adopted  is 
wisely  adapted  to  this  end;  if  her  improvements  and  processes  are 
equal  or  superior  to  those  long  used  elsewhere,  then  she  ought  to  know 
it,  that  she  may  adhere  to  these  processes  and  push  them  forward  with 
greater  pertinacity  and  vigor. 

But  she  can  not  know  this  without  a  faithful  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  her  schools ;  and  no  such  inquiry  has  been  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily made.  There  has  been  no  efficient  instrumentality  for  making 
it.  The  reports  required  to  be  made  by  subordinate  officers  to  the  State 
Superintendent  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  have  not  in  any  degree 
answered  the  end  proposed,  viz.,  to  place  before  the  people  of  the 
State  a  true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  And  no  organ- 
ization other  than  such  an  one  as  will  result  in  having  an  appropriate 
individual  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  and  under  a  Board  of  Education,  will  ever  effect  this  important 
object. 
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If  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  that,  with  all  the  acknowl- 
edged and  numerous  benefits  resultiijg  from  it,  our  system  of  common 
schools  is  susceptible  of  modifications  and  improvements,  that  there  are 
some  evils  in  its  practical  operations  to  be  remedied,  and  that  now  is 
the  propitious  time  to  attend  to  it,  no  one  will  regret  that  such  an  in- 
quiry should  be  made.  We  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Facts  are  what  we  want,  and  the  sooner  we  can 
procure  them,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  forward  with  effi- 
ciency and  success  our  present  or  a  modified  system  of  common-school 
instruction. 

Since  the  State  has  not  authorized  or  appointed  such  an  inquiry,  I 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  started  by  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
State;  and  though,  through  this  instrumentality,  and  from  want  of 
proper  documents,  the  investigation  must  be  very  brief  and  necessarily 
imperfect,  yet,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  hoping  it  may  pro- 
voke the  State  to  take  it  up  and  pursue  it  effectually,  every  one  will  be 
glad  that  the  Association  has  sanctioned  the  measure. 

Let  us,  then,  devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  view  of  the  present  aspect  and 
surroundings  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  We  find  them  under  the 
legislative  supervision  of  "  An  Act  to  Establish  and  Maintain  a  System 
of  Free  Schools,"  drawn  out  through  forty  pages  of  a  closely-printed 
law,  in  ninety-eight  sections,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  an  act  of 
incorporation,  prescribing  a  cumbrous  machinery,  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  hardly  acquired  by  those  who  give  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  its  study  during  the  continuance  of  their  two-years  term  of 
office,  and  almost  sure  to  be  disturbed  and  overturned  by  hasty  and 
ill-advised  legislation,  crowded  into  the  tumultuous  scramble  of  a  forty- 
days  biennial  session. 

We  find  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  within  his  office,  file  papers  and  documents,  counsel  and  advise 
with  five  thousand  teachers,  if  they  ask  it,  supervise  (with  a  telescope) 
all  the  common  and  public  schools  of  the  State,  advise  and  assist  school 
commissioners,  write  circular  letters  upon  topics  concerning  which  he 
must  have  supernatural  knowledge  —  for  he  must  obtain  it  all  in  his 
office  —  etc.,  ail  of  which  and  much  more  he  must  do  himself,  not  even 
allowed  the  aid  of  a  clerk,  unless  he  pays  him  out  of  his  own  too-meagre 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

We  find  a  School  Commissioner  for  each  county,  whose  duties,  though 
specifically  defined  and  extensive,  usually  result  in  a  care  of  the  funds, 
while  the  visiting  supervision  of  the  schools,  for  which  the  office  should 
be  mainly  established,  is  overlooked  or  neglected,  and  since  the  last 
Legislature  retracted  the  small  compensation  allowed  for  that  duty,  it 
will  be  more  entirely  neglected,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  that  men  in  the 
cause  of  education,  any  more  than  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  should, 
for  the  advantage  of  their  fellow  citizens,  work  for  nothing  and  find 
themselves. 

The  trustees  of  schools  for  townships,  and  directors  for  districts,  fol- 
low next  in  order,  required  to  devote  many  days  of  labor  and  anxiety 
Jo  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  constantly  changing,  for  which 
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they  hardly  receive  the  thanks  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  are  hence 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  office  after  one  year's  service.  The  rendering  of 
the  law  of  their  offices  on  the  part  of  these  officials  is  often  as  amusing 
as  it  is  diverse  the  one  from  the  other,  all  tending  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  and  to  bring  into  disrepute  all  law  and  regulation  of 
the  matter.  The  examination  and  qualification  of  teachers  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  School  Commissioner,  usually,  or  often,  selected  for  his 
political  availability,  or  his  skill  in  keeping  accounts;  rarely  for  his  in- 
terest in  his  work,  or  his  knowledge  or  fitness  therefor.  Consequently 
the  teacher  is  selected  by  the  directors,  bargained  with  at  the  lowest 
rates,  engaged  for  a  single  term,  and  sent  to  the  commissioner  for  his 
authorization,  with  an  intimation  that  he  or  she  icill  do  for  our  school, 
which  is  small,  and  but  little  advanced  (and  likely  to  be  but  little 
more)  ;  and  the  commissioner,  perceiving  that  this  license  must  be 
granted  or  the  school-house  shut  up,  signs  the  license,  and  the  teacher 
is  authorized.  Now  authorized  to  open  a  school  which  is  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  being  kept  open  at  least  sis  months  in  the 
year,  he  surveys  with  a  sinking  heart  the  house  and  its  appurtenances, 
wherein  and  with  which  he  is  expected  to  work  miracles.  He  under- 
stands that  his  term  is  only  for  three  months ;  for  a  female,  by  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  public  opinion,  can  be  had  next  summer  for  less 
v)ages,  and  his  unpunctual,  irregular  and  diversified  subjects  must  be 
reduced  to  habits  of  order,  propriety,  study,  and  morals  in  a  brief 
space.  As  he  looks  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  limited  time  and  amid  the  multiplied  discouragements  of  his  po- 
sition, is  it  any  wonder  that  he  settles  down  into  a  school-keeper  of  so 
many  hours  a  day  and  so  many  days  in  a  week,  unanimated  by  the  in- 
terested visits  of  directors  or  parents,  and  left  to  'finish  his  journey 
alone',  or  that  he  is  glad  when  the  time  for  his  migration  arrrives,  in 
the  hope  that  in  his  next  engagement  he  may  find  that  desirable  but 
almost  unattainable  band  of  men,  a  Board  of  JDirectors  who  know  their 
duty  and  who  do  it,  who  encourage  his  heart  and  strengthen  his  hands, 
and  cheer  him  in  his  efibrts,  and  applaud  him  in  his  success  ? 

One  other  aspect  of  the  teacher's  position  should  not  be  overlooked 
here,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  and  his  work.  If  his  heart 
is  in  the  work,  he  looks  around  among  his  fellows  and  co-workers  for 
counsel,  sympathy  and  encouragement,  but  finds  no  township  gathering 
of  teachers  for  mutual  help  and  countenance,  no  county  organization 
through  which  in  combined  eff'ort  they  can  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt  in  the  community,  and  only  afar  off,  almost  in  the  year's  distance, 
a  State  Association,  which  in  limited  time  affords  only  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  work,  to 
hear  their  glowing  accounts  of  what  is  done  elsewhere,  to  be  buoyed  up 
with  hone  that  some  day  it  may  be  his  happy  lot  to  be  intimately  as- 
sociated with  some  such,  and  to  work  together  with  them  in  the  up- 
building of  a  cause  in  which  his  heart  is  deeply  engaged,  but  in  which 
he  is  discouraged  because  he  accomplishes  so  little. 

I  say  nothing  here  about  the  limited  compensation  allowed  once  in 
six  months,  hy  law,  to  the  school-teacher.     In  very  many  instances  he 
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has  received  all  his  labor  is  worth,  and  when  he  makes  himself  worthy 
of  more,  he  is  generally  invited  to  come  up  higher. 

Nor  can  I  more  than  allude  to  the  fact  that  if  the  above  condition  of 
the  schools  is  somewhat  modified  in  large  cities  and  villages,  there  is  in 
a  majority  of  them  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  gradation  and 
whole  management  of  their  schools.  But  cities  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  juvenile  inhabitants  of  our  extended 
State,  out  of  whom  are  to  be  made  what  the  aborigines  entitled  them- 
selves—  'Illinois',  that  is,  'men'. 

If  such  be  allowed  to  be  the  true  condition  of  the  schools  in  Illinois, 
the  question  next  arises.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be  —  what  can  be  done  now,  and  what  may  be  de- 
ferred ? 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  of  elevating  our  common  schools  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence of  which  they  are  capable.  Were  I  to  begin  on  this  theme,  I 
should  not  know  where  to  end.  Its  scope  is  commensurate  with  all 
that  we  hold  dear  in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  must  be  that  the  freemen 
of  a  State  like  this  understand  and  appreciate  its  importance.  It  must 
be  that  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  they  will  show  that 
they  do,  by  sustaining  and  cheering  those  whom  they  themselves  ap- 
point to  be  their  instruments  in  conducting  such  a  glorious  work  to  its 
completion.  In  such  a  confidence,  I  proceed  to  suggest  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  necessities  of  the  case.  And  first  —  we  need  a  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation which  should  consist  of  at  least  as  many  as  one  from  each  con- 
gressional district,  thus  representing  all  the  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  concentrating  information  from  different  sections  and  localities.  To 
this  board  give  the  entire  control  of  the  educational  machinery.  Let 
them  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  their  working  man ;  give  him 
at  the  very  least  one  assistant  for  every  fifteen  counties.  The  Secretary 
and  his  assistants  should  visit  each  year  every  county  within  his  dis- 
trict, to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, with  its  various  and  deeply-interesting  statistical  details  —  to 
inspect  the  pi-actical  working  of  the  system  as  it  now  is,  and  then  to  de- 
vise such  modifications  as  the  community,  by  comparing  their  opinions- 
and  views,  may  deem  expedient  to  be  recommended  for  future  legisla- 
tive action.  County  conventions  should  be  held  at  suitable  times  and 
places  —  at  least  once  a  year  —  to  keep  before  the  people  the  needed 
information,  and  to  hold  up  for  examination  and  support  the  various 
measures  adopted  or  recommended  The  school  officers  of  the  towns 
and  counties  should  be  expected,  and  would  attend  those  conventions — 
by  which  a  vigorous  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  common- 
school  instruction  throughout  the  State;  and  its  friends,  by  this  inter- 
change of  sentiments  and  acquaintance  with  each  other,  will  form  new 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  effort  in  promoting  its  success. 
It  will  be  good  and  pleasant  for  the  citizens  of  one  republic  thus  to  come 
together  for  an  object  so  dear  to  them  all,  to  feel  conscious  of  the  equal- 
ity of  freemen —  to  reciprocate  the  most  kindly  feelings,  to  find  that 
they  have  a  common  interest  —  to  provide  for  the  improvement  in 
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tnowledge,  in  usefulness,  and  in  piety,  of  the  thousands  of  children  and 
youth  who  are  soon  to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers  ;  to  forget  the  dis- 
tinctions of  party  and  of  sect,  and  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty upon  their  deliberations  and  doings. 

The  Secretary  and  his  assi^^tants  should  gather  the  teachers  of  a  coun- 
ty together  and  bind  them  into  a  county  association  for  mutual  im- 
provement—  which  should  have  at  least  quarterly  meetings  —  and  to 
these  associations  should  be  given,  with  proper  guards,  the  right  of  ad- 
mission to  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  their  profession.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous,  and  tolerated  iu  no  other  profession  or  occupation  in  the 
world,  that  the  examination  for  licensure  to  labor  in  a  cau.se  is  given  to 
outsiders,  who  too  often  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  a  profession 
with  which  they  are  only  associated  as  an  overseer.  Grive  the  teachers 
the  power  to  admit  and  exclude  members  of  their  profession,  as  we  give 
to  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

The  Secretary  and  his  assistants  should  conduct  and  control  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  once  a  year  in  each  county  —  and  should  have  power  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  teachers,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  a  certifi- 
cate of  licensure  dependent  upon  such  attendance.  And  these  Insti- 
tutes should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  cost,  to  at  least  one  hundred  dollars. 

At  these  conventions,  associations,  and  institutes,  in  their  proper  or- 
der, could  come  up  discussions  and  information  upon  all  the  topics  con- 
nected with  building  .school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  these, 
digested  and  arranged  by  the  Secretary,  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
commissioner  to  arrange  and  report  to  the  Legislature  a  school-law  more 
simple  in  its  details,  and  less  cumbrous  in  its  movements. 

We  need  a  school  library  in  every  district,  and  its  provision  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  ill-guided  parsimony  of  one  or  two  rich  men  who  can 
manage  to  control  the  popular  vote,  but  placed  there  by  the  State  — and 
increased  every  year  by  the  State.  It  is  idle  to  teach  our  children  to 
read  and  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  pick 
up  what  they  can  to  satisfy  the  cravings  after  knowledge. 

We  need  more  months  than  six  of  schooling  enforced  by  law.  It  is 
mockery,  and  a  wicked  waste  of  time  and  money,  to  have  so  little  time 
spent  in  school.  Plans  can  be  easily  devised  by  which  children  can  be 
brought  into  the  schools  and  kept  there  if  the  schools  are  kept  open 
longer  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  need  fewer  officers  in  towns  and  counties  to  direct  the  schools. 
The  duties  of  school  trustees  might  just  as  well  be  confided  to  the  finan- 
cial officers  of  the  towns;  and  one  town  superintendent,  giving  all  the 
time  necessary  to  it,  would  effectuate  far  more  in  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision and  visiting  of  schools  than  the  three  trustees  and  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  three  directors  who  now  nominally  direct,  but  actually, 
in  many  cases,  clog  the  operations  of  the  districts. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  good  one,  of  having  the  school  af- 
fairs of  a  town  managed  by  six  directors,  in  all  its  details  of  building  and 
furnishing  the  school-houses,  employing  teachers,  etc.,  and  these  direct- 
ors elect  oace  in  two  years  a  County  Commissioner,  and  fix  the  amount 
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of  bis  salary  at  such  a  sum  as  will  justify  him  in  devoting  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  a  complete  supervision  of  the  schools. 

We  need  <rraded  schools  in  every  town  —  a  high  school  centrally  sit- 
uated, to  which  all  who  are  worthy  by  well-ascertained  advancement 
should  have  free  access,  and  •wherein  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
branches  of  English  education  might  be  accomplished. 

And  finally,  we  need  now  most  of  all  a  cultivator  and  director  of 
public  sentiment  in  relation  to  public  schools  by  means  of  public  famil- 
iar addresses  in  school-houses,  and  the  circulation  of  periodicals.  Every 
district  should  have  the  Illinois  I'caclier  sent  to  it  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  every  teacher  should  be  expected 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty,  and  read  it  and  write  for  it, 
and  make  it  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  Union  —  and  so  worthy 
of  being  taken  and  paid  for. 

The  people  are  ready  for  a  movement  in  this  matter;  nay,  they  are 
moving  now,  not  always  wisely  nor  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  will 
move  strongly  and  fairly  and  with  energy  when  they  see  clearly  whereto 
their  efforts  tend.  They  want  information  —  they  ask  for  it — they 
will  approve  the  action  of  the  Legislature  or  the  association  which  places 
that  information  within  their  reach. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  a  class  of  better  teachers,  much  talked  about, 
and  doubtless  much  needed,  both  of  domestic  manufacture  and  imported 
—  because  I  think  these  necessities  to  which  I  have  adverted  will,  with- 
out fail  and  promptly,  furnish  the  necessary  and  the  right  kind  of 
teachers.  The  establishment  of  a  Normal  University,  already  provided 
for  by  the  munificence  of  the  State,  will  do  much  toward  creating  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  that  point,  more  than  it  will  toward  supplying  the  de- 
mand which  is  sure  to  arise  for  its  graduates.  But  the  process  of  sup- 
ply will  be  slow.  We  need  many  Normal  Schools  instead  of  one  for 
Illinois  —  and  meantime  we  must  work  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
means  already  in  our  reach.  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  teachers' 
departments  in  academies  and  colleges  —  there  are  too  few  at  their  head 
who  know  how  to  teach. 

I  will  only  add  one  more  necessity  for  the  present,  and  that  is,  that 
the  State  Association  should  have  in  the  field  and  under  its  direction 
an  Agent  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  State,  whose  attention  should  be 
given  to  harmonizing  and  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  as 
such  —  to  promote  the  formation  of  county  associations  and  teachers' 
institutes  before  the  State  gets  ready  to  move  therein — to  facilitate  and 
combine  the  energies  of  teachers  toward  establishing  upon  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis  the  State  Association,  so  that  when  it  meets  it  may 
command  and  control  public  attention,  and  its  influence  be  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Thus 
and  then  shall  we  do  what  we  can  to  perpetuate  the  common  schools  of 
the  Union  —  words  of  great  significance,  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  whole  Union.  "  There  is  music  in 
the  sound  of  these  words,"  (once  said  Pres.  King,  of  Columbia  College) 
"  as  there  is  magic  in  the  working  of  the  institution  they  describe;  and 
we  should  be  degenerate  indeed  if  we  failed  to  recall  with  honor,  pride 
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and  gratitude,  what,  in  a  far  different  and  nobler  sense  than  is  attached 
to  the  phrase  elsewhere,  may  be  called  the  peculiar  institution  of  the 
Eastern  Hive. 

"  From  feeble  beginnings,  the  common  schools  of  New  England  pre- 
sent a  glorious  progeny,  of  which  the  line  will  not  fail,  please  God  ! 
even  though,  after  stretching  across  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  shall  come  to  span  the  Pacific  Seas  !  A  glorious  progeny; 
from  which  knowledge  and  morals  and  liberty  and  law  issue,  hand  in 
hand,  to  put  their  girdle  round  the  earth  —  not  in  fancy,  like  the  tricksy 
spirit  of  the  immortal  bard,  but  in  solid  benefits  and  substantial  power. 
Common  schools  and  universal  suffrage,  education  and  liberty,  one  and 
inseparable,  now  and  for  ever." 

The  past  is  secure.  Be  it  ours  to  take  care  of  the  present  and  guard 
the  future.  On  the  subject  of  common  schools  let  there  be  no  abate- 
ment of  public  interest —  no  departure  from  the  vital  principle,  that 
without  sound  morals  there  is  no  safe  nor  useful  education.  Let  us 
stand  fast  upon  our  national  ways,  and,  throwing  open  wide  the  doors  of 
knowledge,  offer  freely  to  all,  of  every  nation  and  color  and  sect,  the 
living  waters,  and  bid  them  come  and  drink  and  live — live  as  beings 
created  in  the  image  of  their  Father  and  their  God,  and  not  as  the 
beasts  that  perish  —  live  as  men,  worthy  of  the  name,  the  institutions 
and  the  country  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  men  that  have  gone 
before  us. 
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0,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

0,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

0,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

Parents  do  n't  visit  the  school. 
They  visit  the  drill  to  see  murderous  sabres, 
They  visit  the  circus,  they  visit  their  neighbors, 
They  visit  their  flocks,  and  their  servant  who  labors  — 

Now  why  do  n't  they  visit  the  school. 

0,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

Parents  do  n't  visit  the  school. 
They  care  for  their  houses,  they  care  for  their  dollars, 
They  care  for  their  lodges  and  fancy  fine  collars, 
But  little  do  we  think  they  care  for  their  scholars, 

Because  they  do  n't  visit  the  school. 

0,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

Parents  do  n't  visit  the  school. 
We  know  from  hunger  and  cold  we  're  protected; 
In  knowledge  and  virtue  our  minds  are  directed, 
But  still  we  do  think  we  are  sadly  neglected, 

Because  they  do  n't  visit  the  school. 
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THE      PROSPECT 


"Watchman,  wh:it  of  the  night?" 
"  The  morning  cometh." 

Ages  a^o,  while  the  dark  folds  of  '  night'  hung  gloomily  over  all  the 
fair  land  that  now  smiles  upon  us,  the  age-piercing  eye  of  the  prophet, 
looking  far  along  down  the  avenues  of  time,  saw  them  opening  into  a 
sunny,  glorious  land  of  peace  and  plenty.  He  raised  his  voice  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  for  his  heart  was  glad.  Just  then,  a  friend,  who  had  be- 
come disheartened  and  overcome  by  the  dark  clouds  that  obscured  the 
horizon,  and  seemed  to  throw  a  stupor  upon  all  around,  hearing  the  en- 
couraging voice  of  his  friend,  who  was  on  fhe  look-out  /or  sir/ns  of  good, 
said,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  With  a  clearer,  sweeter  voice, 
he  quickly  replied,  "  The  morning  cometh."  A  huge  burden,  I  have 
no  doubt,  fell  from  that  oppressed  friend,  and  he  even,  that  moment, 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  faint  beamings  of  that  morning  light. 

So  much  results  from  loatching  for  the  good.  Indeed,  to  watch  for 
it  exerts  no  little  influence  in  bringing  good  about.  And  they  who 
watch,  and  wait,  and  lahor,  they  are  they  who  cheer  the  world's  heart 
by  their  glad  voices,  ever  and  anon  proclaiming  a  bright,  a  glorious 
morning, 

"Rising  between  the.gulfy  dells  of  night, 
Like  'sun-lit'  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea." 

They  are  they  who  keep  the  world's  heart  sorrow-free,  by  pointing 
ever  to  a  coming  day  of  good  —  a  day  of  general  knowledge,  intelligence 
and  virtue;  a  day  to  be  brought  about  by  the  active  cooperation  of  all 
the  good  and  tvise;  a  day  of  intellectual  splendor;  opposed  to  the 
sickly  glare  of  sensual  glorying  of  former  times;  a  day  of  truthful 
splendor,  wide,  investing  all. 

The  Evidence. —  Look  at  our  present  advantages  for  intellectual  en- 
joyment, compared  with  the  opportunities  for  the  same  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Say  not,  "Bravo,  braggadocio !"  but  look  at  them,  and  see 
whether  you  feel  any  of  the  '■morning'  coming  in  your  own  soul. 

I  felt  this  very  sensibly  a  short  time  since,  when  Elder  Hitchcock 
was  relating  an  incident  in-  his  own  life.  He  stated  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  he  and  his  wife  came  to  Illinois  with  their  small  family.  He 
came  with  the  great  'good  news',  and  took  his  stand,  or  rather  clj-crda- 
tion,  on  these  now  garden  prairies,  but  then  a  real '  howling  wilderness'. 
He  said  that  often  himself  and  companion  would  talk  of  their  future 
prospects,  and,  though  all  things  seemed  gloomy  and  dark,  and  their 
actions  in  some  respects  seemed  to  consign  their  preciously-loved  child- 
ren to  ignorance  and  the  rough  life  of  the  backwoods,  yet  they  de- 
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termined  to  proclaim  for  ten  years  the  coming  of  the  morning  of  peace, 
which  was  beaming  upon  themselves ;  for  until  that  time  their  then 
small  family  would  not  mffer  for  want  of  educational  privileges.  They 
labored  the  ten  years,  and,  lo !  by  that  time  the  full  day  had  begun  to 
dawn  all  round  them.  The  howl  of  the  wilderness  was  changed  to  the 
song  of  mingled  youth  who  frequented  the  halls  of  science.  And  to- 
day the  light  of  that  long-ago-foretold  morning  is  beginning  to  glow 
intensely,  in  all  parts  of  our  happy  land.  And  in  nothing  is  there  so 
much  of  good  in  that  light — nay,  indeed,  that  light  itself  consists  in  no 
one  thing  more  than  in  the  excellent  and  energetic  systems  of  Common 
Schools  that  are  established  or  establishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  youth  of  to-day  are  but  the  flower  of  coming  nations;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  we  endeavor  to  render  every  means  favorable  for  the 
development  of  those  flowers,  so  will  the  ripe  fruit  be. 

Then,  friends,  of  every  part  of  our  State,  as  the  season  for  your  large 
schools  draws  nigh,  let  us  say,  look  to  it  that  your  houses  are  well  re- 
paired and  furnished  with  all  needful  furniture  to  make  yourselves  com- 
fortable there ;  for  your  children  are  but  the  more  tender  representa- 
tives of  yourselves. 

More  than  once  has  a  young  man,  who  had  labored  hard  to  earn 
money  to  educate  himself,  and  who  felt  a  zeal  to  teach,  said  to  me : 
''  Professor,  there  are  great  discouragements  in  the  way  of  the  teacher;  I 
feel  inclined  to  abandon  my  purpose  of  teaching  and  devote  myself  to 
some  other  calling,  in  icJiich  the  people  have  a  deeper  interest ;  for  I  love 
to  labor  at  something  in  which  I  can  have  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow 
men,  and  for  the  teacher's  labors  there  are  but  little  thanks  and  often 
less  money." 

What  is  to  be  said  to  such  a  person  ?  "Will  it  do  to  laugh  at  his 
discouragements  ?  Never ;  for  they  are  real.  And  yet,  will  it  do  to  say : 
Go  at  something  else,  and  let  the  minds  go  untaught;  let  education 
take  care  of  itself?  This  will  never  do.  But,  friends,  let  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  matter  in  the  districts  see  to  it  soon  that  competent 
persons  are  secured  to  teach  their  .schools,  and  that  those  persons  are 
not  left  to  accomplish  every  thing  without  cooperation.  Let  them  be 
considered  as  the  chief  assistants  in  this  work  —  the  directors  and 
others  being  always  ready  to  consult  and  suggest  improvements  and 
help. 

Look  abroad  over  the  country.  The  neighborhood  that  sustains  a 
regular  and  thorough  school,  where  the  teacher  can  make  it  justify  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  and  abide,  there  is  intelligence,  knd  there  ac- 
cumulates wealth  and  all  the  concomitant  blessings  of  a  good  society. 

These  are  the  eftorts  that  are  to  make  the  day  dawn  on  our  country, 
that  are  to  accomplish  the  highest  good  of  any  people,  socially;  and  from 
these  eff'orts  will  flow  out  naturally  all  the  religious  and  civil  blessings 
that  will  adorn  and  honor  any  people. 

Friend  Teachers,  do  not  despair  in  this  work;  you  have  hold  of 
the  lever  that  may  upward  move,  or  downward  hurl,  a  world ;  handle 
it  with  caution,  and  be  glad  that  you  hold  so  great  a  trust.  Your  honor 
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in  its  skillful  use  is  becoming  known  and  acknowledged,  and  remune- 
ration for  your  labors  is  becoming  more  liberal.  Prepare  for  the  highest 
degree  of  usefulness  in  your  noble  calling,  and  then  with  a  merry  heart 
go  forth  to  labor  and  rejoice  in  the  opening  of  enlightened  mind. 

W.  S.  POPE. 
Rock  River  Seminaey,  Sept.  10, 1857. 


LOOK     STRAIGHT     IN     MY    EYES 


We  know  an  earnest  mother  who  never  attempts  to  make  ah  impression 
on  the  minds  of  her  little  ones  without  directing  them  '  to  look  straight 
in  her  eyes',  when  she  is  about  to  say  what  she  wishes  them  to  under- 
stand and  remember.  The  pouting  lip,  the  visage  wrinkled  with  anger, 
usually  vanish  before  her  searching  look ;  and  if  the  veracity  of  the 
child  is  doubted,  when  brought  eye  to  eye  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
little  guilty  one  to  look  steadfastly  into  that  mother's  eye  and  stand  firm 
to  a  falsehood.  But  the  more  common  purpose  to  be  effected  is  to  gain 
the  entire  attention,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind.  No  subject  is  more  important  in  the  teacher's  entire  vocation 
than  this  securing  the  undivided  attention  of  the  pupil.  Its  necessity 
will  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  mind,  on  a  moment's  reflection ;  but 
long  experience  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  out,  in  bold  relief,  its 
real  value  in  the  child's  improvement.  We  have  seen  a  teacher  labor- 
ing hard  to  explain  to  a  class  a  difficult  point  in  the  lesson,  while  one 
member  was  trying  his  agility  to  catch  a  fly,  which  had  rashly  ven- 
tured within  his  reach ;  another  was  bending  a  pin  to  hook  his  neigh- 
bor's trowsers,  as  if  to  nab  a  whale;  another  was  balancing  a  pencil  on 
his  forefinger;  and  a  fourth  was  chalking  his  neighbor's  back.  A  teach- 
er must  have  rare  skill  to  be  able  to  make  instruction  profitable  under 
such  circumstances. 

Whether  in  teaching  the  branches  of  studi/,  or  obedience  to  rules 
pertaining  to  order,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  teacher  require  the  pu- 
pil to  ^ook  him  straight  in  the  eyes'.  It  is  deemed  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette by  many  that  a  person  should  not  look  the  individual  addressing 
him  in  the  eye  while  speaking.  It  should  invariably  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  good  order,  of  respect  to  the  teacher,  and  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  a  class,  for  any  member  not  to  give  entire,  undivided  attention 
to  the  pupil  who  is  reciting,  or  to  the  teacher  while  explaining  a  point 
or  process  to  the  class.  Let  this  be  done,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for 
trifling  or  improprieties  during  a  recitation  hour. 

But  hark  !  I  seem  to  hear  an  objector  among  the  pupils  say:  '^  I  've 
got  the  lesson ;  I  know  it  all."  That  is  very  well,  Thomas.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it.     But  can  't  your  teacher  present  the  subject  in  some 
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aspect  so  as  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  ?  If  you  have  such  a  teacher  as 
you  ought  to  have,  although  you  are  the  best  scholar  in  the  class,  'you 
may  learn  something  to  your  advantage'  by  listening  to  your  teacher. 
At  least,  it  must  be  a  gratification  to  know  as  much  as  your  teacher,  even 
if  you  find  you  can  not  learn  any  thing  new. 

But  to  an  inquiring  mind,  full  of  zeal  in  search  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  it  should  be  a  field  worthy  of  cultivation  to  trace  the  operations 
of  the  different  minds  in  the  class,  on  the  same  lesson.  While  you 
have  been  soaring  over  it  like  an  eagle,  your  class-mate  John,  over 
there,  has  been  groping  along  like  a  blind  man  by  a  wall ;  or  you  and 
he  are  like  the  cat  and  tortoise  in  a  race.  See  there,  how  impatience 
blinds  the  perceptive  faculties  of  Will  Goahead;  how  a  blunder 
cheats  Jim  Careless  out  of  success;  how  Tim  Trifler  'can't  see 
into  his  lesson  at  all',  because  he  is  after  'small  potatoes  over  there \ 
Thus  you  may  learn  to  appreciate  your  own  high  position,  and  receive 
stimulus  to  avoid  their  errors,  and  rise  still  higher. 

Such  knowledge  is  called  the  knowledge  of  human  nature — the  very 
best  foundation  and  acquisition  for  a  business  man. 

But  to  return  to  the  teacher.  You  can  not  be  too  particular,  both  in 
shuhj  and  recitation  Jiours,  to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  fixed  attentively 
on  one  thing  for  the  time  assigned.  To  prevent  play,  whispering,  etc., 
is  not  enough.  Occupation  of  the  mind,  study,  investigating,  earnest 
application  of  the  mind  to  study,  is  the  very  least  that  can  be  required. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  for  a  given  time,  let  there  be  relaxa- 
tion, amusement,  or  entertainment,  even,  if  you  please. 

Little  children  must  be  taught  this  habit  of  attention  while  their 
minds  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  But  their  endurance  is  small,  and 
they  must  not  be  taxed  for  a  great  length  of  time  at  once.  Still,  they 
should  be  exercised  according  to  their  strength,  and  thus  their  strength 
will  rapidly  increase. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  the  pupil  '  look  straight  into  the 
teacher's  eyes',  or,  in  other  words,  of  giving  entire  and  undivided  at- 
tention to  any  object  or  duty. 

1.  Every  scholar  should  have  something  to  do  during  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  should  be  required  to  do  it  in  that  hour.  IStndy  hours 
should  he  study  hours,  nor  should  the  teacher  be  indifferent  whether 
they  are  strictly  observed  or  not.  If  the  teacher  is  indifferent,  the  pu- 
pils certainly  will  be,  and  almost  unblamably  so. 

In  recitation  hour,  let  it  be  a  fixed  law  in  your  class  that  each  pupil 
shall  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  explanation  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
recitations  of  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

Never,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  allow  play-things,  indeed  any 
thing,  to  be  brought  into  the  class,  except  what  is  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
citation, legitimately  belonging  to  it.  In  short,  let  every  scholar  feel 
that  the  exercises  of  a  recitation  are  enough  to  tax  all  his  powers ;  es- 
pecially if  he  add  to  these  suitable  care  that  his  manners  bo  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  and  the  place,  whether  he  be  sitting  or  standing,  walk- 
ing across  the  room,  or  working  at  the  blackboard. 
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Here  is  the  place  for  the  cultivation  of  good  manners,  as  well  as  arith- 
metic or  grammar. 

One  word  more  to  teachers  of  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  on  a 
point  akin  to  the  foregoing.  Teachers  can  never  be  too  particular  in 
preventing  their  little  pupils  from  bringing  ^j%-//i%s  to  school.  3Jore 
evils  grow  out  of  this  practice  than  can^easily  be  enumerated.  The  time 
of  the  pupil  which  they  occupy,  in  diverting  the  mind  from  study,  is 
not  the  least.  The  practice  of  trading,  which  inevitably  crows  up 
from  their  introduction  to  the  school  premises,  leads  to  more  deception, 
pilfering  at  home  and  abroad,  and  falsehood,  than  almost  any  circum- 
stance in  the  school.  To  an  experienced  teacher  this  subject  needs 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  appreciated ;  to  a  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  we  can  only  say,  resist  this  evil  with  all  your  .skill  and  power, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  your  vocation.  It  will  present 
Itself  in  the  path  of  every  teacher;  and  the  failure  of  many  a  school,  and 
the  loss  of  reputation  of  many  a  teacher,  may  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of 
this  practice  of  filling  the  pockets,  the  hands  and  minds  with  "objects 
foreign  to  the  school.  ^  p 
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THE     STATE     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 


Teachers  or  Illinois  :  But  one  more  number  of  the  Teacher  will  be 
issued  before  we  shall  be  invited  and  expected  to  renew  the  pleasant 
associations  and  recollections  of  our  last  Anniversary.  To  all  who  were 
privileged  to  partake  of  them,  these  were  so  agreeable  that  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  all  will  be  there  again,  and  more  besides. 
Though  most  pleasant  it  will  be  to  renew  our  acquaintance  and  recount 
the  past  of  the  year,  we  are  to  remember  that  this  is  not  all  for  which 
we  are  to  come  together.  We  are  to  consult  upon  the  common  o-ood, 
devise  and  consider  and  adopt  measures  for  our  common  beuefit,\nd' 
taking  a  survey  of  our  field  of  laboi;as  an  association,  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  our  efforts  for  the  coming  year  can  be  made  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  have  laid 
out  a  plan  of  proceedings  for  the  meeting,  and  published  it;  but  we  are 
bound,  each  one  of  us,  to  contribute  our  share  of  suggestion  for  the 
common  good.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  on  this  point.  I  speak  to 
you,  reader.  What  in  addition  to,  or  variation  of,  the  outline  of  busi- 
ness suggested  by  the  Board.  Please  to  consider  yourself  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  a  whole  committee,  and  report  upon  this  point.  And 
in  order  that  I  may  do  as  well  as  say,  I  am  willing  to  show  my  opinion. 
The  Association,  at  its  meeting  last  winter,  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Condition  and  Necessities  of  our  Schools.     It  is  not 
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known  at  this  present  writing  that  any  essays  were  offered,  or  any  se- 
lection made  J  but  if  the  Awarding  Committee  shall  have  deemed  any 
one  worthy  of  adoption  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  teachers, 
and  as  touching  the  true  points  of  the  matter,  ought  not  the  Association 
to  take  measures  to  give  it  a  very  extended  circulation,  and  scatter  it 
far  and  wide  over  the  State?  Such  a  course  would  be  no  less  due  to 
the  Committee  than  to  the  essay,  which,  if  worthy,  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  do  the  most  good. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  great  error  was  made  and  a  loss  in- 
curred last  winter  in  abandoning  the  plan  of  having  an  Agent  of  the 
Association  in  the  field  of  labor  in  its  behalf.  The  importance  and  effi- 
ciency of  such  an  instrumentality  has  been  felt  and  tested  in  several  of 
the  States  —  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  some 
others;  and  in  no  instance  has  it  been  abandoned  where  tried.  And 
surely,  if  any  advantage  to  the  Association  or  the  common  cause  can  be 
had  from  such  a  measure,  we  can  afford  to  have  it.  The  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  first  consideration  of  the  matter,  raised  $1500  to  put  the 
right  man  in  the  post  —  and  it  would  require  a  very  small  contribution 
from  each  teacher  in  this  State,  or  each  member  of  the  Association,  to 
support  such  a  one.  Do  you  know  the  right  man  ?  Let  us  hear  about 
him  and  of  him,  and  let  us  look  into  this  whole  matter,  and  consider 
and  do  wisely. 

There  are  several  other  matters  which  would  claim  our  attention;  but 
these  are  enough  for  the  suggestion  of  one  writer.  But  do  you  mean 
to  be  there,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  strong  in  resolution  to  make  that 
meeting  a  most  profitable  one  ?  If  you  do,  sit  down  noio  and  write  a 
short  article  for  the  Teacher,  informing  us  what  you  think  and  what 
you  have  to  suggest — I  mean  you,  reader  !  r.  s.  d. 


Let  teachers  and  parents  weigh  well  the  significance  of  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  A  gentleman  in  England  was  walking  over  his  farm  with  a  friend, 
exhibiting  his  crops,  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  with  all  of 
which  his  friend  was  highly  pleased,  but  with  nothing  so  much  as  his 
splendid  sheep.  He  had  seen  the  same  breed  frequently  before,  but 
never  such  noble  specimens;  and  with  great  earnestness  he  asked  to 
know  how  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  such  flocks.  His  simple 
answer  was,  'I  take  care  of  my  lambs,  sir'.  Here  was  all  the 
secret  of  his  large,  heavy-fleeced,  fat  sheep;  he  took  care  of  them  when 
they  were  lambs." 


Unpunctuality    makes    authority  grating;    little   changes  make 
authority  contemptible ;  little  interferences  make  it  hateful. 
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HOME     OPERA 


Since  the  night  when  Ike  went  to  the  opera  he  has  been,  as  Mrs. 
Partington  says,  as  crazy  as  a  bed-bug,  and  the  kind  old  dame  has 
been  fearful  lest  he  should  become  '  non  pompus  mentus',  through  his 
attempts  at  imitating  the  operatics.  The  next  morning  after  the  opera, 
at  the  breakfast-table,  Ike  reached  over  his  cup,  and  in  a  soft  tone 
sang — 

"Will  you,  -will  you,  Mrs.  P., 
Help  me  to  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  his  conduct  was  so  unusual, 
and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated.  He  continued  in  a  more  impassioned 
strain  — 

"  Do  not,  do  not,  keep  me  -waiting, 
Do  not,  pray,  be  hesitating, 
I  am  anxious  to  be  drinking. 
So  pour  out  as  quick  as  winking." 

She  gave  him  the  tea,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  saw  the  excitement  in  his 
face.  He  stirred  it  in  silence,  and  in  his  abstraction  took  three  spoon- 
fuls of  the  sugar.     At  last  he  sung  again  — 

"Table-cloth  and  cups  and  saucers, 
Good  white  bread  and  active  jaw,  sirs. 
Tea —  gunpowder  and  souchong  — 
Sweet  enough,  but  not  too  strong ; 
Bad  for  health  to  eat  hot  biscuit, 
But  I  '11  risk  it  —  but  I  '11  risk  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  poor  boy  ? "  said  Mrs.  Partington  ten- 
derly. 

"All  right,  steady,  never  clearer, 
Never  loved  a  breakfast  dearer ; 
I  'm  not  bound  by  witch  or  wizard, 
So  do  n't  fret  your  precious  gizzard." 

"  But,  Isaac,"  persisted  the  dame.  Ike  struck  his  left  hand  upon 
the  table,  and  swung  his  knife  aloft  in  his  right  hand,  looking  at  a  plate 
upon  the  table,  singing — 

"What  form  is  that  to  me  appearing  ? 
Is  it  mackerel  or  herring? — 
Let  me  dash  upon  it  quick, 
Ne'er  again  that  fish  shall  kick  — 
Ne'er  again,  though  thrice  as  large  — 
Charge  upon  him,  Isaac,  chai-ge." 

Before  he  had  a  chance  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  fish,  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton had  dashed  a  tumbler  of  water  into  his  face  to  restore  him  to  '  con- 
scientiousness'. It  made  him  catch  his  breath  for  a  moment;  but  he 
did  n't  sing  any  more  at  the  table,  though  the  opera  fever  still  follows 
him  elsewhere.     She  is  very  uneasy  about  him.  Boston  Gazette. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Every  department  of  science  has  its  enthusiasts.  We  find  them  in 
geology,  chemistry,  philosophy,  music,  and  theology.  Mechanism  has 
yielded  its  full  quota,  while  agriculture  and  commerce  are  every  year 
swelling  the  list ;  but  where  are  our  geographical  enthusiasts  ?  Echo 
answers,  Where  ?  Comparatively  speaking,  but  few  of  our  learned  men 
have  ever  given  their  attention  to  it.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  (except 
by  a  noble  few),  an  unpopular  study.  The  girl  of  ten  years  will  blush  to 
own  that  geography  still  finds  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  her  studies ; 
while  the  miss  of  fourteen  '  finished  it  years  ago'.  I  repeat  it:  with  the 
mass,  geography  is  a  very  unpopular  study ;  and  why  ? 

The  first  reason  that  suggests  itself  is  the  extreme  youth  of  the  pupil 
when  commencing  the  study.  Scarcely  has  the  child  spelled  the  first  line 
of '  baker',  when  he  is  seen  trudging  to  school '  happy  and  glorious'  with 
a  copy  of  Mitchell's  Primary  under  his  arm.  "Then  comes  the  tug 
of  war."  With  a  proud  look  the  book  is  handed  to  the  teacher,  who, 
without  a  moment's  thought,  assigns  the  lesson.  The  urchin,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  beating  heart,  takes  his  seat  and  sets  himself  to 
work.  He  has  no  time  for  marbles  now,  not  he.  But  how  soon  is  his 
ardor  cooled  !  The  second  word  of  the  lesson  is  one  of  three  syllables  — 
an  orthographical  mountain,  whose  summit  he  has  not  yet  scaled.  The 
teacher  is  busy,  and  the  child  knows  too  well  that  safety  lies  in  silence. 
The  hour  of  recitation  arrives,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  not  a  word 
is  learned.  Days  pass  on,  but  every  step  of  progress  is  hedged  about 
with  hard,  unintelligible  names.  It  is  one  great  Sahara  to  his  disheart- 
ened spirit,  with  oases,  like  angels'  visits,  which  only  make  the  weari- 
ness of  the  way  seem  more  weary.  He  learns  to  pronounce  the  words 
continents,  isthmus,  promontories;  but  they  might  as  well  be  G-reek  for 
all  idea  he  gets  of  their  true  meaning.  He  learns  that  the  people  of 
Malaysia  are  called  Malays;  the  people  of  Kamtschatka  are  called 
Kamtschatdales ;  and  that  Greece  is  the  birth-place  of  many  renowned 
philosophers ;  but  what  does  he  care  for  that  ?  Thus  he  goes  on  for 
years,  until  it  is  decided  that  he  has  studied  it  long  enough  to  know  it. 
A  lesson  to  him  is  what  a  certain  chapter  in  Nehemiah,  with  its  unpro- 
nounceable, jaw-distracting  words,  would  be  to  us  were  we  required  to 
learn  it  verbatim  or  feel  the  efi"ects  of  the  'beechen  rod'. 

The  second  difficulty  is,  too  much  is  attempted  at  the  same  time. 
Topographical,  physical,  civil,  statistical  and  descriptive  are  all  compre- 
hended in  one  lesson,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  mind  is  clouded  with 
words,  nothing  but  words.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  little  is  learned, 
but  that  any  ideas  at  all  are  obtained.  Let  us  for  a  moment  lojk  at 
New  York,  the  State  where  many  of  us  exhumed  the  bones  of  Peter 
Parley,  and  wept  showers  of  tears  over  the  barren  wastes  of  Olney. 
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There  wc  find  each  of  the  above-mentioned  departments  done  up  in 
one  allopathic  pill,  to  be  swallowed  by  the  pupil  at  a  single  dose,  with- 
out a  wry  face.  We  find  this  state  of  things  in  no  other  study.  Why 
not  jmuble  together  the  five  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  set 
the  child  to  learning  them,  and  whip  him  if  he  flails  ?  Go  into  a  school 
where  such  a  course  of  things  is  pursued,  and  you  would  boil  over  in- 
stantly with  virtuous  indignation,  and  exclaim,  "Why,  sir,  that  child 
can  never  learn  arithmetic  in  that  way.  You  must  take  but  one  thino- 
at  a  time;  his  mind  can  't  comprehend  such  a  medley.'^  The  teacher, 
to  justify  himself,  points  to  geography,  and  says,  "It  works  well  there, 
and  I  am  trying  the  experiment  here,  to  save  time." 

A  third  reason  is,  the  present  condition  of  our  public  schools — where 
every  thing,  from  the  letters  to  algebra,  is  to  be  taught  by  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  space  of  six  hours.  The  teacher  must  neglect  some  where, 
and  geography  is  the  scape-goat. 

The  last  difficulty  I  will  notice  is  the  deficiency  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  common  feeling  that  any  one  can  teach  geography,  and 
often  has  the  remark  been  made  by  teachers,  "  that  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  fail  at  an  examination  in  it."  The  most  that  many  of  them  try  to 
do  is  to  ask  the  ((uestions  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  hear 
the  pupil  repeat  the  answers  just  as  they  are  in  the  book;  both  heaving 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  job  is  done. 

This  is  a  dark  picture,  I  know;  but  just  look  at  it,  and  answer  for 
yourselves.  Does  not  your  own  experience  corroborate  it  ?  How  much 
more  did  you  know  when  you  were  graduated  from  it  than  this  one 
thin"',  that  "except  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Switzerland,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  moderately  uneven."  Is  there  no  remedy,  do  you  ask? 
nothing  to  relieve  the  sable-hued  phantom  ?  no  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  ?  Yes,  disheartened  teacher,  there  is.  Already  has  the  bow  of 
promise  begun  to  paint  itself  on  some  parts  of  the  geographical  sky, 
and  ere  long  it  will  span  the  whole  like  a  girdle  of  glory. 

Maury  has  dipped  his  pen  in  the  briny  wave,  and  written  pages  of 
light  on  its  billowy  crest.  No  longer  is  '  darkness  written  on  the  face 
of  the  deep',  for  he  has  laid  his  hand  on  old  ocean's  mane,  and  at  his 
magic  touch  the  Tiiysteries  of  ages  are  spread  out  in  panoramic  beauty. 

GuYOT  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  every  furrow  which  he 
turns  gleams  with  diamond  thoughts,  fresh  as  pearly  dew-drops.  The 
noble  fruit  which  he  saw  from  afar  has  ripened  under  his  genial  in- 
fluence, and  now  the  golden  apples  drop  at  our  feet.  Colton,  Young 
and  Warren  serve  to  swell  the  list  of  worthies. 

Ch,  what  a  field  of  knowledge  is  here  spread  out  to  the  expanding 
intellect.  True,  it  is  a  difficult  way,  through  burning  deserts,  along  the 
mountain's  track,  up  to  the  volcano's  fiery  mouth,  and  amid  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  Polar  Sea;  yet  here  and  there  gushing  fountains  come 
bubbling  up  and  baptize  us  with  their  spray,  and  glittering  pearls 
sparkle  for  street-lights  to  guide  us  unerringly  through  the  labyrinthine 
journey. 

Qalesburg,  IllinoiB, 
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COMMENCEMENT    AT    BROWN     UNIVERSITY 


B  T      D.      G 


The  coraraencement  exercises  at  our  University  have  acquired  a  sort  of 
prominence,  which  is  due,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  unusual  season  at  which 
they  are  held  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit.  While  almost  all  the  other 
colleges  have  their  anniversary  in  the  early  part  of  Summer,  ours  holds 
her  jubilee  in  the  opening  Autumn.  The  week  which  has  just  passed 
has  surpassed  almost  every  recent  commencement  week  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  literary  exercises  and  social  reunions,  occupying  four 
entire  days. 

The  first  meeting  was  that  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  at  Man- 
ning Hall.  After  the  usual  business,  a  list  of  seventeen  graduates 
who  have  deceased  during  the  past  year  was  read  by  Prof.  GtAMMELL, 
and  accompanied  by  short  notices  of  each.  Eulogies  were  also  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  gentleman  upon  Wm.  Larned  Marcy,  and 
Moses  Brown  Ives.  Among  the  deceased  are  also  Thomas  Mackie 
Burgess,  for  many  years  Mayor  of  Providence;  Joseph  Kinnicut 
Angell,  author  of  valuable  works  of  jurisprudence;  Rev.  James 
Nathaniel  Granger,  D.D.,  and  Hugh  Miller,  who,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Granger,  was  an  honorary  graduate. 

Manning  Hall,  in  which  this  meeting,  as  well  4s  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  was  held,  has  just  been  beautifully 
refitted  and  adorned.  The  walls  and  ceiling  have  been  finely  frescoed, 
and  the  windows  supplied  with  tinted  ground-glass,  which  has  a 
pleasant  efi'ect.  A  beautiful  mural  tablet  of  marble  has  also  been 
placed  in  the  hall,  in  memory  of  Nicolas  Brown,  the  benefactor  and 
eponym  of  the  University.  The  inscription,  composed  by  Prof.  Lin- 
coln, is  a  model  of  correct  and  forcible  Latin.  A  medallion  of  Mr. 
Brown,  cut  by  Brackett,  of  Boston,  is  set  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tablet.  An  inscription  on  the  lower  part  informs  us  that  the  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Moses  Brown  Ives,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hale  Ives,  nephews  of  Mr.  Brown. 

From  Planning  Hall  the  Alumni  adjourned  to  listen  to  an  oration  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  delivered  by  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
a  recently-elected  member  of  Congress.  He  announced  as  his  subject, 
"  The  Necessity  for  more  of  that  Benignant  Moderation  which 
Scholarship  should  infuse  into  American  Life."  The  oration  was  in 
many  respects  a  respectable  performance,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
failed  to  be  very  etiPective.  It  was  correct  in  its  general  spirit,  but 
lacked  the  dignity  which  would  have  rendered  it  an  appropriate  address 
before  so  august  a  body  as  the  venerable  Alumni  of  a  time-honored 
48 
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college.  The  oration  closed,  however,  with  a  very  beautiful  and  just 
eulogy  on  the  name  of  jMarcy,  the  type  of  fhe  wise  moderation,  and 
the  liberal  statesmanship,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  present  age. 

The  celebration  of  the  Philcrmenian  Society,  and  the  United 
Brothers,  the  literary  societies  of  the  Univensity,  occurred  in  the  after- 
noon. Hundreds  thronged  the  church,  where  the  exercises  wore  held, 
to  listen  to  the  eloquent  oration  of  Mr.  Wendkll  Phillips,  on 
'<  Education,"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter  and  spirit  of  this  ad- 
dress, there  could  be  but  one  in  respect  of  its  elegance  and  force. 
Seldom  is  it  the  pleasure  of  a  Providence  audience  to  listen  to  such  a  pol- 
ished and  scholarly  oration,  delivered  with  so  much  grace  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Phillips  spoke  to  a  delighted  and  attentive  audience  for  ninety 
minutes,  and  was  followed  by  the  poet  of  the  day,  Rev.  S.  Dryden 
Phelps,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  who  proved  his  right  to  so  illustrious 
a  name  as  that  of  the  noble  translator  of  Virgil,  by  a  poem  styled 
"  The  Poet's  Song." 

The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  was  addressed  in  the  evening  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  PiiUMER,  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  subject  which  he  discussed  was,  "  The  Destiny  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Duty  conseqxient  upon  that  Destiny." 

COMMENCEMENT    DAT. 

The  usual  exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  young  gentlemen,  were  held,  as  for  many  a  year,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-House.  Every  year  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  this  occasion,  which  can  not  fail  to  encourage  the  gentlemen 
of  the  lower  classes  to  prepare  a  literary  entertainment  more  and  more 
worthy  of  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the  audience. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  two  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  eleven,  and 
that  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  seventeen.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Moses  Brown  Lockwood,  of  Providence, 
and  Rev.  James  C  Foster,  of  Beverly,  Mass. ;  that  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity upon  Rev.  SxIMUEL  Budd  Swain,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  of  Providence;  and  that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Hon.  Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis,  Associate  Justice  in 
the  Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  speeches  at  the  annual  college  dinner  partook  of  the  genial  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  were  followed  by  a  witty  poem,  read  by  Charles 
Thurber,  the  'Worcester  Tyrt^eus'. 

In  the  afternoon  the  cabinet  of  R.  I.  Hall  was  open  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  beautiful  historical  paintings  of  Com.  Perry,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  nine  other  illustrious  sous  of  Rhode  Island,  which  have 
been  lately  carried  there. 

The  President's  Levee,  in  the  evening,  afforded  a  delightful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  interchange  of  congratulations,  and  the  renewal  of  old 
friendships,  and  was  attended  by  an  overflowing  company. 
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ALPHA    DELTA    PHI. 


The  Chapter  celebration  of  the  Branonian  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  ^vas  held  on  Thursday.  The  literary  exercises  consisted  of  an  ora- 
tion by  George  William  Cuktis,  Esq.,  and  a  poem  by  Alfred  B. 
Street,  Esq.,  the  'Bard  of  Frontenac'. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Society  held  its  annual  convention  with 
the  Chapter  at  Brown,  and  listened  to  a  fine  oration  from  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward S.  Atwood,  and  a  poem  by  -Edwin  P.  Parker,  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  recollection  of  the  commencement  of  1857  will  long  be  a  cheer- 
ing one  to  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  its  festivities. 


WHAT     IS     A    NORMAL     UNIVERSITY? 


[The  following  article,  in  a  few  sentences,  fully  answers  the  question 
placed  at  its  head.  We  gladly  transfer  it  to  the  columns  of  the 
Teacher. —  c] 

It  was  perceived  by  eminent  teachers,  many  years  since,  that  colleges 
were  not  the  true  fountains  of  a  well-appointed  educational  system. 
Common  schools  did  not,  by  gradation,  naturally  end  in  colleges;  nor 
colleges  promote  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Normal  schools 
were  therefore  instituted  as  the  appropriate  foundation  of  the  common- 
school  system.  They  not  only  furnished  the  highest  member  in  the 
scale  of  gradation  from  the  primary  school  upward,  but  they  furnished 
the  best  mode  of  providing  competent  teachers  for  all  the  inferior 
grades. 

The  plan  was  a  good  one,  and  much  better  than  any  thing  which 
had  gone  before.  But  the  very  perfection  of  the  system,  by  diffusing 
a  more  thorough  education  than  before,  induced  a  demand  for  some- 
thing more.  The  colleges  could  not  supply  the  demand.  They  were 
engaged  in  perpetuating  dead  thoughts,  dead  literature,  and  dead  forms 
of  civilization  ;  and  were  therefore  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  an  age  so 
full  of  life  as  this.  Something  that  would  educate  men  in  the  '  things 
nearest  to  them',  and  prepare  them  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for 
the  various  pursuits  of  life,  was  wanted.  And  in  supplying  that  want, 
or  striving  to  do  so,  the  teachers  in  our  own  Illinois  school-rooms,  aided 
by  a  few  good  spirits  who  are  not,  but  who  ought  to  be,  there,  have 
labored  together  tor  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

They  saw  that  the  colleges  educated  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and 
preachers,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  future  labors  in  life;  but  that 
they  made  no  provision  for  farmers,  mechanics,  and  the  great  circle  of 
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industrial  arts.  Something  more  practical,  and  more  in  harmony  with* 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  wanting;  and  that  they  determined  to  have. 
And,  thanks  to  our  intelligent  and  liberal  Legislature,  they  succeeded 
much  sooner  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected, 

The  name,  'Normal  University',  was  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
circumstances.  A  fund  of  money,  which  had  been  originally  donated 
to  the  State  by  Congress,  could  legally  be  used  only  for  the  support  of 
a  University.  When  the  Legislature  chartered  the  existing  institution. 
University  was  retained  in  the  name  to  cover  that  point.  And  now 
that  the  new  Institution  has  a  Board  of  men  to  control  it  who  are  so 
well  fitted  for  the  place,  and  a  Principal  whose  mind  has  been  among 
the  foremost  in  originating  the  University  itself,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it 
will  prove  a  perfect  success. 

We  now  answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article :  A  '  Normal 
University'  is  an  institution  which  shall  prepare  men  and  women  for 
all  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  teach  them  how  to  prepare  others 
— beginning  at  the  primary  school.  Illinois  Baptist. 


PUSHING      ON. 

A     PLEA     FOR     LITTLE     CHILDREN. 


"Push  him  on,  Mr.  Lee — push  him  on;  that  is  all  you  have  got  to 
do.  I  do  n't  mind  terms;  only  you  push  him  on,  and  keep  him  well 
up  to  the  mark.  And  do  n't  be  afraid  of  giving  him  plenty  of  lessons, 
Mr.  Lee;  he  's  a  clever,  active  boy,  and  that 's  the  only  way  of  keep- 
ing him  out  of  mischief.  No  use  sending  children  to  school  to  idle 
their  time  away  —  that's  my  view  of  the  case.  Education  is  a  fine 
thing,  Mr.  Lee  —  a  very  fine  thing  —  and  I  mean  Frank  to  be  a 
scholar.  Hard  work  and  plenty  of  it —  that  was  the  way  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  was  kept  at  it  morning,  noon,  and  night;  and  see  what  it  has 
done  for  me.  Yes,  Mr.  Lee,  push  him  on,  and  I  shall  be  proud  of  him 
some  day."  And  having  thus  given  his  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Denton 
took  up  his  hat,  and,  wishing  the  teacher  good  morning,  went  to  his 
warehouse. 

Mr.  Denton  was  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the  town  of  H ,  a  man 

very  much  looked-up-to  and  respected — a  man  who  paid  the  best  price 
for  every  thing,  and  consequently  expected  the  best  article ;  no  better 
material  in  all  the  country  than  that  which  came  into  his  mill  to  be 
manufactured  ;  no  better  goods  to   be  met  with  any  where  than  those 

turned  out  of  his  warehouse  at  H .     He  also  paid  the  best  price 

for  education,  and  in  consequence  expected  the  best  article,  and  plen- 
ty of  it,  too.  No  advocate  he  for  sending  children  to  schools  where 
they  left  at  four  o'clock,  and  had  holidays  three  times  a  week.    He  was 
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quite  right  when  he  said  that  education  had  done  a  great  deal  for  hiiu. 
<  Hard  work  and  plenty  of  it'  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present 
standing;  it  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing 

concerns  in  H ;  it  had  moulded  his  rough,  firm  nature  into  a  form 

somewhat  more  befitting  the  elegancies  of  the  sphere  in  which  he 
jnoved  —  to  use  his  own  words,  '  it  had  made  a  man  of  him  '.  What 
it  should  do  for  the  delicate,  excitable,  sensitive  little  Fuank,  was  a 
question  not  yet  answered. 

''  Now,  my  dear,  where  are  your  books  ?  You  must  work  hard  to- 
night, for  we  are  late  with  tea,  and  if  you  do  n't  mind  you  will  not 
have  your  lessons  ready  for  Mr.  Lee  by  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  may  n't  I  just  go  into  the  garden  a  little  first;  it  does 
look  so  fine,  and  I  have  n't  had  time  to  go  in  all  day.  May  n't  I  go  in, 
mamma  ?  " 

''  No,  my  dear,  you  must  wait  till  the  lessons  are  done.  You  know 
you  must  push  on,  and  have  them  perfectly  done.  Lessons  first  and 
play  afterward,  you  know  —  that  is  the  way  to  be  a  scholar." 

Frank  looked  with  a  sigh  at  the  grass-plot,  and  his  hoop,  lying  so 
temptingly  there,  under  the  elm-tree ;  then,  fetching  his  book  out  of 
the  hall,  and  cleaning  his  slate,  he  commenced  operations. 

"  What  lessons  have  you  to-night,  dear  ?  " 

'' English  History,  mamma;  and  parsing,  geography,  and  composi- 
tion, and  Latin  grammar,  and  French  verbs,  and  then  this  sum  in 
fractions  to  prove ! "  and  the  little  fellow  sighed  again,  and  looked  at 
his  hoop.  There  was  no  play  to-night,  at  any  rate. 
.  "There,  I  think  I  know  it  now,"  said  he;  and  laying  his  tiny  hand 
on  the  page,  so  as  to  hide  the  words,  he  began  to  recite  his  geograph- 
ical lessons.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  childish 
pronunciation  of  the  alien  words  was  such  as  Mr.  Lee's  German  pro- 
fessor would  hardly  have  commended  ;  neither  will  we  inquire  too 
impertinently  into  the  value  and  permanence  of  the  ideas  they  con- 
veyed : 

" '  The  Thuringian  states  comprise  the  grand  duchy  of  Sachsen 
Weimar  Eisenach,  the  three  Sachsen  duchies  of  Coburg  Gotha,  Mein- 
ingen,  and  Altenburg,  the  two  Reus  principalities  of  Greitz  and 
Schleitz,  and  the  two  Schwarzenberg  principalities  of  Rudolstadt  and 
Sondershausen.  Their  united  areas  are  4,!)34  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  970,000.'  There,  I  'm  glad  I  've  done  with  that.  Now 
for  the  sum."  ^ 

For  a  while  nothing  was  heard  but  the  scratching  of  the  pencil,  and 
a  gentle  rustling  sound,  as  the  breeze  blew  the  long  flower-starred  jes- 
samijje  branches  across  the  window. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  my  head  does  ache;  can  't  I  finish  this  sum  to-mor- 
row, or  ask  Mr.  Lee  to  excuse  it  ? " 

"No,  dear;  it  must  be  done.  You  know  papa  wishes  you  to  push 
on,  and  learn  as  much  as  you  can."  And  Mrs.  Denton  put  another 
leaf  into  her  Berlin  work,  and  went  on  with  'Queechy '. 

The  little  fingers  closed  over  the  pencil  once  more,  and  the  sleepy 
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eyes  bent  down  over  their  task.  But  time  conquers  most  things ;  and 
when  eight  o'clock  struck,  the  last  lesson  was  mastered,  the  last  verb 
learned,  the  last  line  construed;  and,  with  a  languid  'good-night, 
mamma',  and  a  confused  conglomeration  of  Sachsen  duchies,  verbs, 
fractions,  parts  of  speech,  and  Latin  numbers,  Fkank  went  up  stairs  to 
bed. 

"  Lessons  all  prepared  ?  "  said  Mr.  Denton,  as  he  came  in  from  bus- 
iness, and  stretched  himself  in  the  great  easy-chair. 

"  Yes,  all  of  them.  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  Mr.  Lee  pu-shes 
Frank  on  a  little  too  fast  ?  You  know  he  is  but  a  child  yet  —  not  nine 
years  old  —  and  he  does  not  seem  well;  besides " 

''  Nonsense,  my  dear,  nonsense.  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  did 
twice  as  much.  I  mean  to  ask  Mr.  Lee  next  quarter  about  his  learn- 
ing Greek.  He  's  a  clever  child,  and  it's  a  pity  he  should  not  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark;  besides,  you  know,  he  '11  never  get  on  when  he  goes 
to  the  grammar  school  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and 
I'm  determined  to  make  a  scholar  of  him  —  nothing  like  keeping 
children  up  to  the  mark." 

So  the  subject  passed.  Mr.  Denton  was  away  on  business  all  day, 
and  when  he  came  home  Frank  was  generally  gone  to  bed,  so  he  did 
not  notice  the  heavy  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  nor  the  pale  forehead  and 
trembling  hand;  he  only  knew  that  his  little  boy  had  begun  to  construe 
C^sar  and  work  sums  in  fractions,  that  he  had  taken  the  first  prize 
in  history,  and  could  match  his  compositions  with  those  of  the  biggest 
boy  in. school ;  he  was  going  to  be  a  scholar,  a  credit  to  the  family,  as 
Mr.  Denton  had  made  up  his  mind  he  should  be,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient.  , 

"  From  the  centre  A,  at  the  distance  A  B,  describe  the  circle  B  C 
D,"  murmured  little  Frank,  as  the  tides  of  sleep  drove  back  life's 
weeds  and  pebbles  on  the  bright  shores  of  dream-laud.  Yes,  he  was 
'  pushing  on' ;  but  icherc?     That  was  another  question  altogether. 

Mrs.  Dale,  the  lady  who  lived  at  the  cottage  a  little  beyond  Mr. 
Denton's,  was  also  a  woman  who  had  her  own  views  of  education,  and 
always  paid  the  best  price  for  it.  She  expected  the  best  article,  too, 
though  not  so  particular  as  Mr.  D.  about  having  plenty  of  it.  So, 
though  Harry  Dale  was  more  than  eight  years  old,  he  never  went  to 
school  more  than  two  hours  in  a  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  roving  with   his  mamma  and  sister  through  the   glens,  and 

woods,  and  meadows,  that  cluster  so  closely  round  the  town  of  H , 

gathering  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  mosses,  and  arranging  them  in  vases 
at  home  (o^Irs.  Dale  was  not  so  fastidious  as  some  ladies  are  about 
having  flowers  littering  the  parlor),  learning  their  names  the  while,  or 
examining  their  delicate  structure,  and  listening  with  eager  interei^t,  as 
his  mamma  told  him  stories  of  distant  lands,  their  trees,  and  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  then  led  him  on  from  this  to  the  kind  and  loving  Father 
who  gave  the  forest  its  glowing  tints,  the  birds  their  voices  of  music, 
and  all  nature  its  loveliness. 

People  laughed  at  Mrs.  Dale  for  calling  this  education,  and  expa- 
tiated largely  on  the  folly  of  parents  who  sent  their  children  to  school 
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only  a  quarter  of  the  terru,  and  yet  paid  full  terms.  Divers  were  the 
shrewd  predictions  as  to  the  harvest  which  would  be  reaped  from  a 
seed-time  so  irregular,  and  many  the  far-seeing  hints  which  were  dropped 
on  the  subject.  'They  knew  what  would  come  of  such  vagaries'. 
'Talk  of  educating  children  in  fields  and  meadows  —  such  nonsense'. 
'  Sure  to  make  the  boy  idle  and  useless'.  But  Mrs.  Dale  went  quietly 
on ;  she  had  her  own  views  of  the  case,  and  acted  according  to  them. 
So  at  eight  years  of  age  Harry  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  Latin 
grammar;  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  get  further  than  the  second 
column  of  the  multiplication-table;  was  ignorant  of  geography,  except 
from  his  mamma's  conversations  and  the  stray  books  he  had  picked  up 
on  the  parlor  table ;  parsing,  dates,  and  dictation,  were  strange  words  to 
him;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  French,  save  from  the  little  songs  Mrs. 
Dale  some  times  sang  to  him,  with  an  accent  so  pure  and  true.  But 
Harry  had  a  fresh,  bright,  intelligent  soul  within  him.  He  would 
listen,  with  quick  appreciation,  as  you  told  him  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art,  of  the  great  men  who  lived  in  distant  ages,  of  the 
strange  inventions  of  genius,  and  the  noble  results  worked  out  by  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  He  was  learning  to  enjoy  life,  that  when  the 
time  came  he  might  use  it  wisely  and  well.  There  was  rich  promise  of 
future  energy  and  vigor  in  those  clear,  honest  eyes  of  his,  the  firm, 
bounding  step,  the  guileless,  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  fearless  inno- 
cence with  which  his  glance  met  yours — promise  which  after  years 
failed  not  to  realize. 

So  much  for  Harry  Dale.     And  the  pushing  on — whither  had 

that  tended?     There  was  another  grave  in  the  H Cemetery,  and 

the  neighbors,  as  they  read  on  the  marble  head-stone  the  touching  in- 
scription, 'Aged  Elccnn  Years',  said,  'Very  astonishing,  isn't  it,  how 
soon  these  clever  children  always  die  ! '  Selected. 


Generous. — A  writer  in  the  Burlington  Sentinel  says  that  in  one 
of  the  back  towns  of  a  neighboring  State,  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  district  school-teacher  to  '  board  round ',  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred, and  is  vouched  for  by  high  authority : 

A  year  or  two  ago,  an  allotment  being  made  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sehool-mistress,  it  happened  that  the  proportion  of 
one  man  was  just  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  teacher  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the  third  day,  and  was  beginning 
to  eat,  when  the  man  of  the  house  addressed  her  as  follows : 

"Madan),  I  suppose  your  boarding  time  is  out  when  you  have  eaten 
a  half  a  dinner;  but  as  I  do  n't  want  to  be  mean,  you  may  eat,  if  you 
choose,  about  as  much  as  usual.  " 
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THE       SISTERS 


T    TEXNTSON. 


We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  : 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 


She  died  :  she  went  to  burning  flame: 
She  mixed  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and  late, 
To  win  his  love  I  lay  in  wait. 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 


I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  come : 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed, 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head : 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 


I  kissed  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell, 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well. 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 


I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night  : 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  stabbed  him  through  and  through. 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 


I  curled  and  combed  his  comely  head, 
He  looked  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tr 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet, 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 

0,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 
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KNOX      COLLEGE 


The  plan,  accnrdino;  to  which  Knox  College  was  founded  originated 
with  Rev.  Gf.o.  W.  Gale,  at  that  time  of  Whitesboro,  N.Y.  In  its 
essential  particulars  it  consisted  in  selecting  some  suitable  location  in 
what  was  then  considered  the  Far-West,  and  fornung  a  colony  of  set- 
tlers who,  having,  through  a  committee,  purchased  a  township  of  wild 
lands  at  the  Congress  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  should, 
individually,  pay  for  their  farms  out  of  the  same  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  thus  create  a  fund  which  should  be  applied  to  found- 
ing a  college. 

A  project  of  this  character  Mr.  Gale  laid  before  some  of  his  friends 
as  early  as  1834.  In  accordance  with  their  approval  and  their  wishes, 
he  traversed  ten  counties  in  Central  and  Eastern  New  York,  laying  the 
matter  before  clergymen  and  laymen  of  his  acquaintance,  philanthropi- 
cally  disposed,  and  shortly  succeeded  in  persuading  some  thirty  families 
to  join  the  undertaking. 

A  deep  religious  purpose  lay  at  the  bottom  cf  this  enterprise.  As 
has  been  true  of  most  American  colleges,  the  founders  of  Knox  College 
had  for  their  object  the  raising-up  of  a  cultivated  ministry.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  phin  was  first  proposed  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and, 
in  its  earliest  development,  met  with  encouragement  and  support  only 
from  clergymen  and  church-members. 

In  September,  1835,  upon  the  return  of  a  committee  of  exploration, 
a  committee  of  purchase,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Gale,  Syl- 
VANUs  Ferris,  Nehemiah  West,  and  Thomas  Simmons,  after  mak- 
ing further  search,  entered  ten  thousand  acres  of  prairie,  all  lying  in  a 
body  where  Galesburg  now  stands.  At  the  same  time  this  committee 
purchased  some  improved  farms  and  wood-land,  adjoining  and  part  of 
Henderson  Forest. 

To  give  to  the  projected  college  all  the  predominating  advantages  in 
the  future  which  its  founders  wished,  to  make  it  the  undisputed  centre 
and  seat  of  a  religious  culture  that  should  be  far-reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence, required  no  little  care  and  foresight  in  the  choice  of  a  loca- 
tion. A  lapse  of  twenty-two  years  has  shown  no  cause  for  questioning 
the  rare  sagacity  which  selected  the  position  now  occupied. 

That  triangular  belt  of  territory  known  to  many  as  The  Military  Tract, 
along  two  of  whose  sides  flow  the  waters  of  the  Illiuois  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  along  whose  base  those  of  Rock  River,  with  an  area  greater 
than  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  an  accessibility  to  market  unsur- 
passed, contains  under  its  thin  surface,  in  its  abundant  quarries  and 
coal-beds,  the  prolific  source  of  a  double  wealth.  Galesburg,  the  seat 
of  Knox  College,  located  on  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Illinois  from  those  of  the  Mississippi,  is  central 
49 
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to  all  this  region.  Choosing  it  for  a  centre,  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  takes 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  3Iississippi,  thirty  miles  of 
Rock  Kiver,  and  more  than  seventy  of  the  Illinois.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  West,  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  post  so  eligible  for  a  colleoe 
as  this;  and  the  developments  produced  by  railroads  and  varyino-  tides 
of  emigration  have  disclosed  none  more  so  since. 

The  committee  of  purchase  made  report  January  7,  1836,  at  which 
time  a  Board  of  Trust  was  elected  and  land  sold  to  subscribers  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
($23,825).    "Of  this  sum  six  Presbyterian  ministers  paid  or  gave  their 

obligations  for .'\    $7^^35 

Nine  Elders  of  Presbyterian  churches 6.000 

Thirteen  private  members  of  Presbyterian  churches 8  090 

Amounting  to $21  925 

The  remaining  $1900  was  paid  by  members  of  other  churches.  The 
town-site  was  reported,  and  the  name,  Galesburg,  confirmed.-  Five 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  reserved  for  a  village,  one  thousand  and 
four  acres  were  set  apart  for  college  and  theological  purposes  The  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase  was  appraised  at  an  average  of  five  dollars  the 
acre,  and  nearly  one-half  sold,  as  already  stated,  to  subscribers  who  had 
never  seen  the  soil." 

_  _  In  the  Spring  of  this  year  (1836)  the  emigration  began.  A  few  fam- 
ilies made  the  journey  wholly  overland,  others  shortened  the  trip  by 
steaming  across  Lake  Erie,  while  still  another  party,  having;  purchased 
a  canal-boat  and  proceeded  with  their  families  and  effects  in  it  to 
BuflPalo,  were  towed  across  to  Cleveland,  thence  passing  by  the  Ohio 
Canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  dropped  down  that  river  in  slow  and  weary 
stages  to  the  Mississippi,  and,  partly  with  the  aid  of  a  horse-power, 
partly  aided  by  steamboats,  reached,  late  in  the  Fall,  and  prostrated  with 
sickness,  Copperas  Creek,  the  point  on  the  Illinois  nearest  their  destin- 
ation. 

Thus,  in  the  Autumn  of  1836,  more  than  thirty  families  had  found 
their  way  by  various  routes  to  the  south  side  of  Henderson  Forest,  sud- 
denly extemporizing  there  a  home  familiarly  known  as  Log  City.  Dur- 
ing the  Spring  and  Summer  following,  this  little  city  transferred  its 
population  to  the  bosom  of  the  prairie  south,  where  Galesburg  now  ap- 
pears. 

In  the  Session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  1836-1837,  Knox  Col- 
lege received  its  charter.  In  the  Fall  of  1838  the  Academy  was  opened 
with  forty  students.  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  of 
Clinton,  N.Y.,  was  appointed  President;  the  Rev.  GrEO.  W.  Gale,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy;  and  N.  H.  Losey,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

In  1841  the  College  was  fully  organized,  and  a  class  entered  the 
Fresliman  Year.  In  1844  a  large,  three-story  edifice,  called  the  Sem- 
inary Building,  accidentally  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  There 
was  no  insurance.     The  row  of  buildings,  containing  recitation-rooms 
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and  dormitories,  called  Williston  Hall,  was  completed  in   1844.     In 
1846  a  correspondins:  row,  East  College,  Was  finished. 

President  Kellogg  having  resigned  his  post  in  the  Spring  of  1845, 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Blanchard,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  President  in  his  place.  The  first 
class  graduated  from  this  institution,  a  class  of  nine  young  gentlemen, 
took  their  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  Summer  after  President  Blanchard's 
arrival,  June,  1846.  The  classes  graduated  since  then  have  numbered 
as  follows : 

First  Class,  June,  1846,  numbered  9 

Second     "       "     1847,         "  3 

Third       "       "     1848,         "  4 

.Fourth     "       "     1849,         "  5 

Fifth        "       «     1850,         "  4 

Sixth        '«       "     1851,         "  7- 

32 
Whole  number  of  Alumni 

Knox  College  includes  in  itself,  at  the  present  moment,  three  distinct 
institutions,  each  provided  with  its  own  Faculty  and  its  own  buildings, 
quite  separate  and  apart  —  the  College,  Female  Seminary,  and  Academy. 


Seventh  Class,  June 

,1852, 

numb'c 

1     8 

Eighth 

1853, 

♦' 

15 

Ninth           "       " 

1854, 

<< 

7 

Tenth 

1855, 

<« 

6 

Eleventh     " 

1856, 

<< 

10 

Twelfth        "       " 

1857, 

10 
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THE     COIiliEGB. 


The  main  College  edifice,  of  which  a  lithographic  view  accompanies 
this  article,  stands  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  eighty  rods  south  of  the 
Public  Square.  Four  village  blocks,  or  about  seventeen  acres  of  land, 
lie  about  it,  inclosed  for  the  College  buildings,  play-grounds,  and  orna- 
mental trees.  Directly  in  front  of  the  College  grounds  proper,  and  be- 
tween the  Main  College  and  the  Female  Seminary,  lies  the  College 
Park,  of  about  nine  acres.  The  plan  of  laying  off  and  planting  this 
park,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  of  all  departments,  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trust  at  the  present  time. 

In  May,  1856,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  College  was  laid,  under 
direction  of  Chas.  Ulricson,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  the  Architect  and  Builder. 
In  July,  1857,  the  building  was  delivered,  finished,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Knox  College.  Its  rooms  consist  of  a 
Chapel,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  library,  cabinet,  laboratories,  elo- 
cution-room, and  offices  for  the  Faculty. 

The  following  are  its  principal  measurements  : 


The  length  of  building,  112  feet. 
The  width  in  wings,  70  feet. 
The  width  in  centre,  52  feet. 
The  hight  of  centre  body,  59  feet. 
The  hight  of  wings,  53  feet. 


The  hight  of  large  towers,  66  feet. 
The  diameter  of  octagonal  belfry,  14 

feet. 
The  hight  of  same  from  roof  to  top  of 

finial,  31  feet. 


The  building  is  of  brick,  with  moulded  base  and  surbase,  moulded  labels 
over  doors  and  windows,  quoined  ashlar-finish  at  entrance-doors,  with 
platform  and  steps;  moulded  cornice  with  battlements  on  all  towers,  and 
all  around  the  sides  of  the  centre  body  all  smoothly  wrought  of  blue- 
clouded  lime-stone,  from  the  quarry  at  Aurora,  Illinois.     The  roof  is 
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covered  with  hoary  tin  all  division-walls  are  of  brick,  all  the  floors  are 
deafened.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  highly  finished  with  elaborate 
casings  and  base,  convenient  and  spacious  stairways,  and  mulliouedsash 
with  diamond-shape  glass. 

All  doors  are  two  and  a  half  and  three  inches  thick,  handsomely 
moulded ;  all  inside  wood-work  grained  as  oak  and  varnished  The  lec- 
ture-rooms and  recitation-rooms  are  all  provided  with  composition  black- 
boards neatly  framed.  The  lecture-rooms  are  finished  with  proper  plat- 
forms and  desk  for  the  lecturer,  and  moveable  settees  for  the  audience. 
The  Chapel  is  likewise  finished  with  a  richly- paneled  ceiling,  with  cor- 
nices, centre-pieces,  etc.,  and  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  pulpit  and  set- 
tees.    The  library  also  has  a  paneled  ceiling. 

The  bights  of  stories  are  :  First  story,  14  feet;  second  story,  15  feet; 
third  story,  14  feet. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PLANS. 

A.  Halls  and  corridors.  H.  Rooins  for  apparatus,  each  14X17 

B.  Recitation-rooms.  I.    Chapel,  34X^5' ;  29  feet  high. 

C.  Executive  Committee  room.  K.  Library,  34X^7. 

D.  Chemical  Lecture  room,  34X^2.  L.   Ante-room  to  Library. 

E.  Rooms  for  apparatus  and  laborat'y  M.  Rhetorical  rooms,  SUX^O;  18  feet 

F.  President's  room.  high. 

G.  Philos.  Lecture  room,  34X52.  N.  Ante-room. 

The  scale  for  plan  is  25  feet  to  the  inch. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  finished  and  furnished  with  seats,  will  not 
be  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  its  external  proportions  Mr.  Ulricson  has  displayed  a  chaste  and 
classic  taste,  and  added  a  noble  edifice  to  the  college  architecture  of  our 
country;  while  its  internal  appearance,  its  solid,  substantial  wood-work, 
the  scrupulous  attention  bestowed  on  its  immaculate  finish,  leave  one  in 
doubt  which  most  to  admire,  the  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  integrity  of 
the  man. 

Flanking  the  main  College,  on  either  side,  stand  Williston  Hall  and 
East  College,  high,  two-story  buildings,  from  whose  rear  extend  back 
rows  of  one-story  dormitories,  after  the  manner  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

These  are  now,  with  exception  of  the  two  attics,  which  are  fitted  up 
as  two  neat  and  commodious  society-rooms,  used  wholly  as  rooms  for 
students.  They  furnish  accommodations,  two  in  a  room,  for  more  than 
eighty  occupants. 

BOARD    OF    TRUST. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  this  Board  : 

Eev.  Geo.  W.  Gale,  Galesburg;  John  G.  Sanburn,  Esq.,  Knox- 
ville;  Matthew  Chambers,  Esq.,  N.  H.  Losey,  A.M.,  Thomas 
S1M.MONS,  Esq.,  Sylvanus  Ferris,  Esq.,  Galesburg;  Kev.  Uoratio 
FooTE,  Quincy;  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  Dover;  Rev.  Milton  Kim- 
ball, Augusta;  Eli  Farnham,  Esq.,  James  BuNCE,  M.D.,  James 
Bull,  Esq.,  Galesburg;  Hon.  James  Knox,  Knoxville ;  Chauncey 
S.  Colton,  Esq.,  Stillman  F.  Dolbear,  Esq.,  Levi  Sanderson, 
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Esq.,  Galesburg;  0.  H.  Browning,  Esq.,  Quincy ;  Levi  S.  Stanley, 
Esq.,  Galesburg;  William  E.  Withrow,  Macomb;  Marcus  B.  Os- 
BORN,  Esq.,  Rock  Island;  Rev.  Saml.  G.  Wright,  Galva;  Wm.  J. 
Phelps,  Esq.,  Eluiwood;  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Holyoke,  Elgin;  C.  M. 
PoMEROY,  Esq.,  Quincy. 

S.  F.  DoLBEAR,  Secretary ;  Lucius  Gary,  Treasurer. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  J.  Blanciiard,  Acting  President,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual 

Philosophy. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Acting  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles 

Lettres. 
Nehemiah  H.  Losey,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Xatural 

Philosophy. 
Innes  Grant,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Albert  Hurd,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Erastus  S.  W^illcox,  A.M.,  Phelps  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Junius  B.  Roberts,  A  B.,  Tutor. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  required  to  pass 
examination  in  the  usual  English  studies,  Sarkness's  Arnold's  First 
Latin  Book,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Ovid,  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Sallust,  Kiiliner's  Greek  Grammar,  Jacob's  Greek  Reader, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  Loomis's  Algebra. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

Freshman  Class. 


First  Term. 
Loomis's  Algebra. 
Euclid  (Playfair)  commenced. 
Cicero's  Orations,  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia. 


Second  Term. 
Euclid  completed. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Virgil,  Odyssey,  Rhetoric. 


First  Term. 
Day's  Mathematics. 
Conic  Sections. 
Livy,  Odyssey,  Plato. 
Whateley's  Logic,  Anatomy  and  Phys 
iology. 


Sophomore  Class. 

Second  Term. 
Conic  Sections  completed. 
Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy  —  Part 

First. 
Livy,  Horace,  Thucydides. 
Whateley's  Rhetoric,  Zoology,  Botany. 


Junior  Class. 


First  Term. 
Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy — Part 

Second. 
Olmsted's  Astronomy. 
Horace,  Tacitus,  Demosthenes. 
Chemistry. 


Second  Term. 
Astronomy  completed. 
Coffin's  Eclipses. 

Tacitus,  Terence,  Greek  Tragedies. 
Mineralogy,  German. 


Senior  Class. 


First  Term. 
Upham's  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Philosophy,  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 
Political  Economy,  Natural  Theology. 
Geology,  German. 


Second  Term. 
Cousin,  Butler's  Analogy. 
British  Eloquence 
Sheppard  on  the  Constitution. 
Moral  Philosophy,  Paley's  Evidences. 
German  or  French. 
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LECTUKES    AND    EXEKCISES. 

Frequent  and  illustrative  Lectures,  aided  by  good  apparatus,  are  given 
by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences.  These  lectures  are  open  to  students  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  institution. 

The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  presides  at  regular  exercises  in  therae- 
writing  and  declamation;  and  the  Senior  Class  in  both  College  and 
Seminary  read  original  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  studies 
of  that  year,  at  frequent  intervals,  before  the  whole  school. 

LIBRARY,    APPARATUS,    ETC. 

The  College  Library,  comprising  more  than  two  thousand  volumes, 
together  with  a  library  of  Text-Books  used  in  the  institution,  is  access- 
ible to  all  College  students.  The  Board  of  Trust  is  making  constant 
additions  to  the  Library  through  the  necessary  appropriations. 

Ample  apparatus  is  provided,  to  which  also  constant  and  choice 
additions  are  being  made. 

The  Mineralogical  Cabinet  contains  about  500  specimens,  the  Geo- 
logical 600. 

COLIiEGE    SOCIETIES. 

Of  these  there  are  two.  The  Adclphi  and  The  Gnothauiii.  Each 
has  its  own  hall  for  meeting,  elegantly  furnished  with  carpets,  arm- 
chairs, settees,  and  library.  The  'Adelphi'  Library  consists  of  more 
than  five  hundred  choicely-selected  volumes ;  that  of  the  Gnothautii 
of  about  the  same  number,  with  funds  in  its  treasury  to  raise  the  num- 
ber to  eight  hundred  volumes. 

During  185(3  each  Society  published  its  own  monthly  magazine — The 
Knoxiana,  by  the  Adelphi;  The  Oak  Leaf,  by  the  Gnothautii.  For 
tlie  coming  year  the  Societies  have  united  their  magazines  in  one,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  four  undergraduates,  chosen  equally  from 
the  two  Societies. 

THE    ladies'    SEMINARY. 

The  Seminary  Building  is  a  large  brick  edifice  of  four  stories,  besides 
the  basement  or  ground  floor.  It  faces  the  College  from  the  opposite  or 
south  side  of  the  College  Park.  The  length  of  the  centre  and  two  side 
wings  is  128  feet,  depth  of  wings  40  feet,  of  centre  56  feet.  Here  are 
a  chapel,  recitation-rooms,  parlors,  music-room,  drawing  and  painting 
room,  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  nearly  eighty  young-lady  board- 
ing pupils,  besides  the  necessary  rooms  for  the  household  and  the  culi- 
nary department. 

The  rooms  for  the  young  ladies  are  furnished  with  a  bedstead,  mat- 
tress, table,  wash-stand,  chairs,  and  stove.  Board,  including  room-rent 
and  fuel,  is  $25  per  quarter  of  ten  weeks.  Five  dollars  per  year  is 
charged  for  use  of  furniture.     Tuition  is  the  same  as  in  the  College. 


Rev.  Jonathan   Blanchard,   Acting  President,  and  Professor   of 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 
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Miss  Jennie  Everett,  Lady  Principal. 

Henry  E.  Hitchcock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 

Philosophy. 
E.  S.  WiLLCOX,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Miss  E.   S.   Kendall,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

In  addition,  the  Professors  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  in  the  Natural 
Sciences,  in  the  College,  furnish  instruction  in  their  departments. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  occupies  three  years,  embracing  such  branches 
as  are  usually  pursued  in  the  higher  ladies'  seminaries. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  English  Grrammar,  Harkness's  Ar- 
nold's First  Latin  Book,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Uranography,  and  History 
of  the  United  States. 

The  order  of  studies  is  as  follows  : 


Junior  Class. 


First  Term. 
Review  of  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 
Loomis's  Algebra  commenced. 
Composition  and  Punctuation. 
Botany,  Latin. 


Second  Term. 
Loomis's  Algebra  finished. 
Loomis's  Geometry  commenced. 
Universal  History. 
Latin. 


Middle  Class. 
First  Term. 
Loomis's   Geometry   and   Conic    Sec 

tions. 
Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
Rhetoric,  Latin. 


Second  Term. 
Trigonometry  and  Mensuration. 
Natural  Philosophy  commenced. 
Chemistry,  Geology,  German. 


Senior  Class. 


First  Term. 
Natural  Philosophy 
Upham's  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Meteorology,  German. 


Second  Term. 
Astronomy. 
Cousin's  Psychology. 
Butler's  Analogy. 

Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 
German. 

French  may  be  substituted  for  German  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty. 

For  this  department  the  class-year  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
February,  and  closes  on  the  third  Thursday  of  January,  with  appro- 
priate Commencement  exercises  and  conferring  of  Diplomas. 

Already  seven  classes  have  been  graduated,  making  a  total  of  fifty- 
one  Alumnae. 


THE    ACADEMY. 


The  present  Academy  Building  is  a  commodious,  two-story  edifice, 
situated  on  the  public  square.  A  still  larger  building  will  shortly  be 
erected  in  a  more  retired  position,  upon  the  College  Park. 

The  course  of  study  is  that  usually  pursued  in  academies  and  high 
schools. 
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FACULTY. 

llev.  Jonathan  Blanchard,  Acting  President. 

George  Churchill,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Miss  Ada.  H.  Hayes,  Assistant  Principal. 

Miss  E.  L.  Gar^         I  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Miss  Mary  A.  West,  J 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a  short  and  practical  course  of 
study,  a  Higher  Academic  Course  has  been  organized,  occupying  two 
years.  The  requisites  to  entrance  into  this  department  are,  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  Mental  and  Higher  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Grammar  and  Analysis,  Descriptive  Geography,  and  United  States 
History. 

The  order  of  study  is  as  follows  : 

First  Year. 


First  Term. " 
Loomis's  Algebra,  Physical  Geography 
Composition  and  Punctuation. 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  begun. 


Second  Term. 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy  finished.  Botany. 
Book-Keeping,  Zoology. 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Tear. 
First  Term.  I  Second  Term. 

Day's  Mathematics.  |  Engineering. 

German,  Geology.  I  German,  Political  Economy. 

Natural  Theology.  |  Sheppard  on  the  Constitution. 

This  department  is  under  the  control  and  management  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Churchill,  assisted  by  the  Professors  in  the  College. 

SUMMARY    OF    STUDENTS    THE    PAST    YEAE. 

College 51 

Preparatory  Classes 39 

Seminary 66 

Academy 290 

Total 446 

REWARDS    AND    HONORS. 

Knox  College  bestows  no  Valedictory,  and  dispenses  neither  honors 
nor  prizes.  To  the  Faculty,  this  mode  of  appeal  to  the  good  behavior 
and  diligence  of  the  students  has  always  appeared  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. 

FUNDS. 

Including  buildings  and  grounds,  unsold  lands,  and  money  loaned, 
Knox  College  is  worth,  at  the  present  time,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($350,000).  This  fund,  with  one  exception,  has  been 
accumulated  only  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  first  projector; 
viz.,  the  rise  in  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  original 
purchase. 

In  1853  the  Hon.  Charles  Phelps,  of  Cincinnati,  donated  eight- 
een quarter-sections  of  laud,  lying  in  Knox  and  the  adjoining  couu- 
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ties,  to  the  College.  This  donation  was  worth  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Already  one  Professorship  has  been  endowed  from  the 
fund,  and  another  one  will  be. 

Before  the  Institution  reached  its  present  freedom  from  embarrass- 
ment, aid  was  received  at  various  times  and  in  small  amounts,  to  meet 
current  expenses,  from  the  College  Aid  Society,  and  from  Dea.  J.  P. 
WiLLiSTON,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  from  the  Society  some 
$3,470,  from  Mr.  Williston  nearly  ^10,000. 

THE    SCHOOL    TEAR. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
The  College  Year  begins  the  first  Thursday  of  September,  and  closes 
with  Commencement,  the  third  Thursday  of  June.  A  winter  vacation 
of  two  weeks  follows  the  close  of  the  first  term.  The  summer  vacation, 
following  Commencement,  is  ten  weeks. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  in  the  Collese  and  Female  Seminary,  per  year $20  00 

Tuition  in  AcademyT |12  00  to  16  00 

Room-rent  in  College,  per  year 6  00 

Contingent  expenses,  per  year " 2  00 

Board,  room  and  fuel  in  Female  Seminary,  per  year 100  00 

Board  can  be  had  for  young  gentlemen,  at  the  College  boarding- 
house,  at  $2  00  per  week,  or  in  good  private  families  at  $2  50  to  $3  00 
per  week,  exclusive  of  washing. 

WATERS    FUND. 

The  Rev.  John  Waters  has  donated  to  the  College  scholarships  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  forty-five  years,  to  be  bestowed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  and  Faculty,  on  worthy  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  The  fund  is  already  more  than  half  consumed,  while  the 
need  of  a  fund  for  such  purposes,  still  more  ample,  is  constant  and  in- 
creasing. 

For  the  accompanying  elevation,  plans  and  measurements,  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Architect,  Chas.  Ul- 
RicsoN,  Esq. 


Give  your  child  a  sound  education.  See  to  it  that  his  morals  are 
pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  his  whole  nature  made  subservient  to  the 
laws  which  govern  man,  and  you  have  given  what  will  be  of  more  value 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  You  have  given  him  a  start  which  no 
misfortune  can  deprive  him  of.  The  earlier  you  teach  him  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources;  and  the  blessing  of  God,  the  better. 
50 
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NORMAL     UNIVERSITY. 

THE    CORNER-STONE    LAID. 


Although  the  appointed  orator  of  the  day,  and  other  distinguished 
men  whose  presence  was  expected,  failed  to  arrive,  it  was  deemed  best 
on  Tuesday  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Normal  University  building.  The  day  was  fine,  although  rather  cool, 
and  a  little  breezy. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  our  citizens,  in  twenty  or  thirty  ve- 
hicles and  on  foot,  left  town  at  about  2  P.M.,  and  continued  assembling 
on  the  University  grounds  until  the  ceremony  commenced.  Quite  a 
number  of  ladies  were  in  attendance. 

We  found  the  work  upon  the  foundation  advancing  quite  rapidly 
and  already  well  forward.  The  wall  is  being  built  of  Joliet  stone,  upon 
abase  of  concrete,  formed  of  gravel  and  cement,  four  feet  wide  and  per- 
haps a  foot  deep.  This  mixture  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  rock, 
and  forms  an  excellent  base  for  the  thick  wall  which  is  being  reared 
upon  it. 

The  corner-stone  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building,  just 
above  what  will  be  made  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  that  point.  It  is 
a  large  piece  of  Joliet  stone,  cut  to  form  the  entire  corner  of  the  wall, 
and  with  an  excavation  in  it  to  receive  a  tin  box  of  some  twelve  by  six 
inches  square  and  six  inches  deep.  A  somewhat  smaller  stone  rests 
upon  this  and  covers  the  excavation. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  Dr.  Rex,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
called  the  assembly  to  order,  and,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  the  institution  to  the  people  of  the  State,  called  upon  Rev.  H.  J. 
Eddy,  of  the  Baptist  church,  who  ofi'ered  an  appropriate  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  enterprise.  Dr.  Rex  apologized  for  the  un- 
expected absence  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  and  introduced  Rev.  A. 
Eddy,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  who  deposited  in  the  box  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Eddy  quoted  the  adage  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  spoke  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  settlement  of  our  vast  prai- 
ries, in  the  construction  of  the  iron  roads  which  traverse  them,  and  in 
every  department  of  science  and  art.  But  knowledge,  like  an  engine 
without  an  engineer,  would  be  an  instrument  of  evil  unless  guided  by 
moral  power.  "  He  held  in  his  hand  the  basis  of  all  moral  power,  and 
the  only  sure  basis  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people — the  Bible;  and  he 
placed  it  in  this  stone  as  a  testimony  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
was  the  foundation  of  this  edifice,  and  the  foundation  of  the  education 
to  be  given  here.  With  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  God  would 
give  power  to  the  Bible  to  speak  to  all  the  pupils  who  might  in  future 
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years  be  educated  within  these  walls,  and  that  the  institution  would 
bless  its  founders  and  donors  by  the  good  it  would  do,  Mr.  Eddy 
closed  his  brief  but  eloquent  address. 

Hon.  W.  H.  PoAVELL,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
deposited  a  copy  of  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  a  Report  of  the  late 
Superintendent,  and  a  Circular  of  the  present  officer.  Mr.  P.  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  law  establishing  the  Normal  University,  declaring  it 
to  be  very  much  the  best  ever  passed  in  any  State  in  the  Union  for  a 
similar  purpose ;  and  mentioned  that  the  distinguished  School  Super- 
intendent of  Canada-West  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  of  it  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Mr.  P.  trusted  we  should  have  such  an 
institution  here  as  no  other  State  possessed. 

Prof.  WiLKiNS  read  the  following  letter  from  Ex-Gov.  Matteson  : 

Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  28, 1857. 
N.  W.  Edwards,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  ike  State  of  Illinois  : 

I  received  your  kind  letter  asking  me  to  be  present  and  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington  on  the  29tli  instant. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  so,  but  the  pressure  of 
business  upon  me  at  this  time  will  prevent  my  being  present. 

Allow  TDo  to  assure  you  that  you  have  my  cordial  good-will  toward  the 
promotion  of  the  object  you  seek  to  advance. 

The  elevation  of  the  masses  to  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence,  that  all 
may  stand  upon  an  equal  platform  in  governing  and  being  governed,  is  a 
privilege  and  a  duty  that  I  look  upon  as  almost  divine. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  object,  and  very  much 
depends  upon  the  action  of  your  Board,  whether  the  beginning  so  well  begun 
produces  the  benefits  anticipated. 

I  trust  you  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  State  in  aiding  you  in  this  great 
work.  J.  A  MATTESON. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  institution  was  deposited  by  J.  W. 
Fell,  Esq.,  who  remarked  upon  the  vast  importance  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  said  that  the  great  educational  want  of  the  State  was  educat- 
ers,  to  supply  which,  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  excellent  law  es- 
tablishing this  institution.  It  contemplated  a  wider  scope  than  an 
ordinary  Normal  School.  He  hoped  to  see  it  developed  into  a  complete 
University,  and  to  see  an  agricultural  school  made  a  part  of  its  system, 
with  a  model  farm  connected  with  it  and  located  upon  a  part  of  the 
beautiful  tract  of  land  donated  with  the  site.  He  hoped  we  would 
cherish  and  support  this  institution  as  the  dearest  institution  of  our 
city,  of  our  county,  and  of  our  State. 

Prof.  HovEY,  Principal  of  the  Normal  University,  deposited  copies 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  in 
reference  to  this  institution  since  its  establishment.  He  also  deposited 
two  lithographic  views  of  the  building  as  it  will  appear  when  completed, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  architects  and  builders,  etc.  He  traced 
the  history  of  the  institution,  stating  that  the  project  was  started  by  the 
common-school  teachers  of  the  State  in  their  Teachers'  Association, 
some  three  years  since.  They  saw  that,  too  generally,  the  teachers  of 
the  State  were  not  qualified  for  their  profession,  and  they  determined 
to  ask  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  institution  to  educate  teachers. 
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At  their  last  annual  meeting  they  appointed  a  committee,  Messrs. 
Simeon  Wright,  A.  W.  Estabrook,  and  D.  Wilkins,  to  attend 
the  Legislature  and  urge  the  matter  upon  them,  and  it  was  greatly  owing 
to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  this  committee,  aided  by  the  late  and 
present  State  Superintendents,  that  the  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  The  auspices  have  been  thus  far  favorable  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  he  trusted  its  future  would  equal  its  past. 

Dr.  Roe  (of  the  Illinois  Baptitt)  next  deposited  in  the  box  copies 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  Bloomington,  Springfield,  Chicago, 
Alton,  Peoria,  and  other  important  points  in  the  State.  He  made  a 
humorous  and  eloquent  speech,  saying  that  the  press  of  Illinois,  as  the 
artist  said  of  Henry  Clay's  mouth,  could  speak  for  itself;  and  as  he 
saw  four  repi'esentativcs  of  that  press  present,  besides  himself,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  say  much  in  its  behalf.  He  saw  a  '  chiel  takiu'  notes', 
and  supposed  we  would  all  find  ourselves  in  the  Pantagraph  in  the 
morning.  He  regarded  the  press  and  the  school-house  as  the  two  great 
engines  of  education,  and  he  hardly  knew  which  to  put  first.  The 
schoolmaster  got  possession  of  us  first,  but  soon  handed  us  over  to  the 
editor,  and  we  never  got  clear  of  him.  He  held  the  ferule  over  us  all 
our  lives,  and  he  came  to  us  at  our  business  and  at  our  firesides,  and 
lectured  us  on  morals,  and  politics,  and  science,  and  every  thing.  It 
was  proper,  then,  to  deposit  the  newspapers  of  the  State  in  the  corner- 
stone of  this  great  educational  institution. 

After  some  humorous  remarks  about  the  alleged  fondness  of  editors 
for  telling  lies,  and  the  thoroiigh  knowledge  they  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess on  all  subjects,  the  Doctor  remarked  he  hoped  editors  would  be 
educated  in  this  institution,  and  so  educated  that  they  should  know 
evei-y  thing,  and  should  love  truth  and  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes  instead  of  the  fear  of  the  President.  He  then  paid  some  very  high 
compliments  to  the  daily  press  of  Bloomington,  both  as  to  its  mechan- 
ical and  editorial  departments  —  rather  higher,  we  fear,  than  the  com- 
munity in  general  would  indorse  in  full. 

Then  followed  some  well-deserved  compliments  to  Bloomington  and 
the  lovely  country  of  which  she  is  the  centre.  The  Doctor  closed  by 
remarking  that  he  would  have  been  proud  to  have  had  an  active  part 
in  establishing  this  institution,  or  in  providing  the  funds  for  it.  As  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  that,  he  was  proud  to  have  been  here  to-day  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  it  at  least. 

The  box  was  then  closed,  and  thoroughly  soldei-ed  up  by  Mr.  John 
Deitrich,  and  was  deposited  in  the  cavity  by  Dr.  Bex.  The  remain- 
der of  the  cavity  was  tilled  with  dry  sand,  and  a  good  bed  of  cement 
being  spread  on  the  lower  stone,  by  Mr.  Loburg,  one  of  the  contract- 
ors, the  upper  stone  was  laid  in  its  place  by  Judge  IMerriman,  of  the 
County  Court,  and,' after  being  duly  adjusted  by  him  with  the  level,  the 
ceremony  was  declared  completed.  Kev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  pronounced  a  benediction,  and  the  assembly  dispersed, 
each  one,  we  doubt  not,  joining  in  the  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Bex, 
that  we  might  all  meet  before  long  at  the   dedication  of  the  finished 

building.  Bloomington  Pantagraph. 
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Uneducated  Children. — The  New  York  Board  of  Education  estimate  the 
number  of  children,  in  that  city,  -who  are  not  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  at  about  thirty  thousand.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
thorough  training  of  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  city  ;  the  schools  are  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency ;  yet  nearly  thirty  thousand  cliildren  who 
should  be  wi/hin  are  continually  outside  the  circle  of  their  beneficent  influence; 
growing  up  amid  the  crime,  temptation,  poverty  and  wretchedness  so  rife 
around  them,  unprotected  by  those  moral  and  intellectual  motives  and  safe- 
guards their  exposed  position  so  imperatively  demands.  It  is  a  sad  subject 
of  contemplation  —  sad  for  humanity,  sad  for  the  country. 

Nor  can  we  borrow  much  consolation  from  outlooks  in  other  directions. 
Cincinnati  with  its  8,000  uneducated  children,  Chicago  with  its  3,000,  and  the 
multitude  of  other  towns  and  cities  which  contribute  their  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  swell  this  formidable  force,  forbid  us  to  indulge  in  any  Utopian 
reflections.  Even  the  'rural  districts'  refuse  to  come  to  our  rescue;  for  there 
is  scarcely  one  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  largely  represented  in  this 
fearful  array  of  uneducated  youth ;  scarcely  one  that  does  not  witness  a  most 
lamentable  waste  of  the  time  and  golden  energies  of  its  children. 

Here  is  not  only  a  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  school  sj'stems,  but 
probably  the  great  danger  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions.  It  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
indiiFerence  to  any  lover  of  his  kind  that  one  child  out  of  every  ten  or  a  hun- 
dred in  the  United  States  is  growing  up  in  the  dark  thraldom  of  ignorance; 
to  the  patriot  it  must  afford  just  grounds  of  apprehension.  Were  statistics 
gathered  upon  this  point,  were  the  list  of  school  absentees  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  thoroughly  canvassed  and  published,  we  ap- 
prehoadit  would  present  the  most  startling  aggregate  of  numbers  ever  col- 
lected in  this  or  any  country. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  bad  enough  of  themselves,  but  they  borrow  an 
intensity  of  painful  interest  from  the  general  indifference  with  which  they 
are  received.  Let  there  be  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  New-York  money- 
market,  and  immediately  every  nerve  in  the  gi-eat  net-work  of  business 
tliroughout  the  land  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  tidings.  Let  the  pork-packing 
firm  of  Salt  &  Co.  become  insolvent,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  §30,000; 
instantly  every  telegi-aph-wire  flames  out  the  intelligence,  and  the  popular 
press  puts  out  its  extra  announcing  it.  But  how  is  it  with  those  30,000  young 
souls  and  their  liabilities?     Are  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper  put  into 
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immediate  requisition  when  the  New-York  Seliool  Authorities  proclaim  that 
so  many  immortal  minds  an^,  most  of  them,  going  untaught,  untrained,  uu- 
tended,  uncared-for?  Is  th«  fearful  news  flashed  forth  in  thunder  and  in 
flame  over  every  neighborhood  and  into  exery  heart?  No,  for  it  is  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  fearful,  or  as  ncia ;  it  is  not  interesting  and  will  not  be 
heeded.  It  will  not  pay  to  telegraph  such  matter  as  that;  the  'fast'  city 
press  oversteps  and  overlooks  it,  and  it  is  only  some  educational  journal  or 
slow  provincial  paper  that  gives  it  its  limited  currency.  Yet  look  at  it :  so 
many  souls,  so  many  dollars  ;  so  much  interest  in  the  money,  so  little  in  the 
mind!  Mr.  A.  finds  a  stale  paragraph  chronicling  the  fact,  traveling  by  easy 
stages,  from  this  to  that  obscure  newspaper;  he  inwardly  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  is  not  responsible  fcT  such  a  state  of  things,  for  his  children  are 
constantly  at  school.  Mr.  B.  pharisaically  acquits  himself  of  all  blame,  for 
he  pays  his  school-tax.  Yet  the  responsibility  and  blame  lie  some  where ;  and 
it  is  a  very  narrow  reading  of  the  selfish  code  of  meum  and  tuuhi  that  makes 
the  payment  of  a  few  dollars  tax  a  full  absolution  from  those  duties  of  care, 
personal  oversight,  and  influence,  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  to  those  upon  whose  shoulders  he  will,  one  day,  cast  the 
mantle  of  that  citizenship  which  r.ow  so  grandly  and  bountifully  circles  him 
round. 

We  know  not  that  we  are  more  of  a  desponding  nature  than  others ;  that 
the  atrabiliar  element  mingles  with  our  circulation  in  any  undue  proportion ; 
yet  we  will  confess  that,  as  we  seriously  reflect  upon  this  subject,  we  find  it 
wrapped  up  in  gloom  and  difiiculty.  AVhen  we  think  of  the  inexorable  con- 
dition on  which  social  safety,  ration.al  liberty,  and  the  countless  human  bless- 
ings consequent  thereon,  are  accorded  to  man  ;  and  when  we  see  how  loosely 
the  most  important  of  these  conditioE  s  are  met,  we  are  not  permitted  to  regard 
t2ie  prospect  as  at  all  cheering.  We  inow  that  the  young  life  of  our  country 
has  in  it  an  element  of  intense  and  tough  vitality;  that  its  recuperative 
poswer  still  vastly  overbalances  those  destructive  agencies  which  so  vigor- 
ously war  against  its  well-being.  In  fact,  were  it  otherwise,  so  formidable 
have  its  assailants  become,  it  would  ere  now  present  a  more  diseased  and 
■debilitated  spectacle.  But  is  the  law  of  continuation  apparent  from  this? 
•Can  we  securely  fold  our  arms  and  lea^^e  the  battle  to  be  fought  out  alone  by 
Ihis  inherent  intensity  and  toughness  ?  We  think  not.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  quickly,  for  the  danger  comes  on  with  vast  strides.  Every  hour 
swells  the  l«rrible  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

What  that  «omething  is  we  have  not  the  ability  to  devise.  We  would  merely 
indicate  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  earnest  action.  This  necessity 
presses  with  full  force  upon  educaters  throughout  the  land.  It  is  a  problem 
as  difficult  and  .urgent  as  any  they  may  be  called  upon  to  solve.  It  makes  an 
impressive  appeal  for  a-batement  and  remedy  to  legislators  and  statesmen  ;  it 
is  as  well  worthy  tlieir  thought,  and  toil,  and  time,  as  any  other  question  of 
jjublic  policy  whatever.  Other  interests  and  issues  7}iat/  claim  their  efforts ; 
.this  does.  There  7Mcy  be  danger  to  the  country  in  other  directions ;  in  this 
ihere  IS  real  danger,  capa blc  of  demonstration,  susceptible  of  prediction ;  for 
every  man  who  grows  ap  a  Jid  continues  in  the  darkness  and  slavery  of  mental 
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and  moral  bondage  is  a  potential  foe  to  all  that  is  best  in  tie  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  our  government. 

We  present  an  extract  to  show  that  this  non-attendanc«  of  children  Bpon 
school  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  Other  countries  have  had  t©  en- 
counter the  difi&culty,  have  bad  to  legislate  for  it ;  and,  whiie  we  ar«  n&t  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  as  a  matter  of  policy 
in  the  present  state  of  our  school  systems,  still,  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  in 
any  event,  such  a  course  is  better  than  the  'let-alone',  free  and  easy,  volun- 
tary, and,  we  were  going  to  say,  destructive  system  now  pursued, 

COMPCLSORT  Eddcatio:j. —  In  many  of  the  European  States  parents  are  comjeUed  to  sessd  their 
children  to  school.  In  Prussia  absentees  are  liable  to  full  school  fees,  and  a  fine  or  a  day's  la^ior  ia 
compensation.  In  Saxony  nothing  is  an  excuse  for  absence  from  school  but  si«knessy  and  attend- 
ance is  compelled  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  Hanover  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  axe  cliarged 
with  the  inspection  of  schools,  where  every  child  from  the  age  of  six  is  require*  to  attead,  unless- 
sufficiently  instructed  elsewhere.  In  Bavaria  no  child  is  allowed  to  leave  school  till  it  Ras  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  then  not  without  an  examination  and  a  ceitificate,  -which  is 
necessary  to  apprenticeship  and  marriage.  In  Austria  all  the  children,  from  the- age  of  six  years, 
must  go  to  school  till  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  A  commissioner  from  the  Freneh  Geveraaient, 
who  has  been  examining  the  school  systems  of  Germany,  urges  the  necessity  oC  compulsory 
instruction  —  of  some  system  which  shall  compel  the  attendance  upon  instructiaa  of  somc  kind, 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State.  If  it  is  wise  in  the  State  to  take  authority  out  of  parents'  hands, 
it  is  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Education  makes  the  citizen,  and  the  evils  of  ignorance,  m;  a  misdi- 
rected education,  do  not  fall  simply  upon  individuals,  but  are  entailed  upon  society. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  Boston,  which  has  a  truant  or  absentee  law 
in  force  that  has,  by  its  fruits,  commended  itself  not  only  to  the  tolerance,  bufj 
the  judgment,  careful  consideration  and  earnest  well-wishes  of  the  sturdiest 
republicans,  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  largest  liberty.  c. 

Ob-iections  Against  Teachers. —  The  objections  occasionaly  nrged  by 
school-officers  and  others  against  teachers  often  exhibit  wondrous  wisdoHi  and 
insight,     e.g.: 

A  Director  was  once  asked  how  he  liked  a  certain  teacher.  He  replied, 
"Very  well,  as  to  bringing  on  scholars  in  their  learning;  but  he  has  some 
singular  notions  about  the  school-room.  Only  think,  he  won't  let  them  spit 
on  the  floor,  as  if  it  was  made  for  any  thing  else  than  io  be  spit  on!  " 

Another  authority  was  visiting  a  school,  upon  a  certain  occasion.  He  opened 
a  spelling-book  near  the  end,  where  several  columns  of  proper  names  were 
given,  divided  into  syllables.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  word  A-dam.  He  was  a 
stickler  for  the  moralities ;  and  this  was  a  terrible  revelation  of  profanity. 
With  horror  in  his  countenance,  he  exclaimed,  "My  gracious!  just  look 
a-here  !  But  you  shan't  teach  the  scholars  any  longer  to  curse  and  swear,  any 
how;  "  and  with  that,  he  thrust  the  book  into  the  stove  and  stirred  coals  of 
fire  upon  its  devoted  liead. 

We  once  heard  it  objected  to  an  intelligent  teacher  that  he  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time,  for  he  would  never  proceed  with  school-business  unless 
there  was  perfect  stillness  in  the  room  ;  that  he  would  often  make  a  class  re- 
take their  seats  because  they  did  not  rise  simultaneously  when  the  signal  was 
given,  and  that  he  was  too  particular  about  having  his  scholars  '  toe  the  mark '. 

The  writer  was  once  submitted  to  the  terrors  of  a  rather  excited  'district' 
meeting,  because  he  would  have  his  pupils  sing  songs  to  the  tune  of  '  Yankee 
Doodle',  'Old  Dan  Tucker',  etc.,  and  because  he  'taught  rethmetic  without  a 
book '. 
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Not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  whei-e  this  is  wi'iiten,  a  most  skillful 
teacher  was  dismissed  from  a  school  which  he  had  in  an  admirable  state  of 
discipline  and  proficiency.  One  of  the  principal  charges  against  him  was, 
that  he  taught  grammar  without  a  book.  The  writer  was  invited  to  become 
this  teacher's  successor,  and  he  visited  the  town  '  to  see  about  it '.  The  first 
question  propounded  to  him  by  the  County  Commissioner  was,  "Do  you  teach 
grammar  without  a  book  ?  "  We  remarked  it  had  been  our  custom  to  do  so, 
with  classes  commencing  the  study.  "That  is  enough,"  replied  our  County 
Commissioner,  "I  have  heen  a  teacher  of  an  acade?}ii/  mi/self  for  many  years, 
and  I  never  had  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  knew  more  than  the  man 
who  wrote  the  grammar.  We  must  have  a  teacher  who  will  not  set  himself 
above  the  books."     We  took  the  hint  and  left  on  the  next  train. 

School-officers  and  patrons,  it  might  be  modestly  suggested,  often  need  in- 
formation in  regard  to  methods  and  means  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  school- 
master himself.  It  would  do  tkc)7i  no  injury  to  visit  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
good  schools.  c. 

Institutes. —  We  learn  from  some  of  our  State  exchanges  that,  at  the  re- 
cent meetings  of  Supervisors,  some  County  Boards  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  County  Institutes  this  Fall.  Bureau  county,  as  usual, 
stands  in  the  front  rank  in  this  as  other  educational  matters.  She  vindicates 
her  right  to  the  advanced  position  she  holds  by  donating  seventy-five  dollars 
for  the  support  of  an  Institute.  Warren  county  made  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  her  Second  Institute,  thereby  enstamping  upon  the  enterprise  her  em- 
phatic approval.  Other  counties,  whose  names  have  not  been  sent  us,  but 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  write  in  letters  of  light,  have  done  nobly  also 
to  advance  the  standard  of  education  in  their  midst. 

All  honor  to  them  for  this  I    They  are  '  casting  their  bread  upon  the  waters '; 
and  if  they  find  it  not  after  few,,  they  surely  will  '  after  many  days  '.     They 
will  be  largely  recompensed  for  their  generous  pecuniary  expenditure  ir 
half  of  Institutes. 

Would  that  we  might  be  able  to  chronicle  a  similar  state  of  things  of  every 
county  in  Illinois  this  Fall !  But  the  time  will  come  when  this  too  may  be 
done.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  for  it.  As  surely  as  we  are  making  advances 
in  education  such  as  are  paralleled  in  few  other  States  or  countries,  so 
surely  will  this  come  before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  c. 

A  Suggestion. —  The  cause  of  popular  education  might  be  advanced,  we 
think,  if  there  were  an  educational  department  opened  and  properly  conducted 
in  one  or  two  newspapers  in  every  county  in  the  State.  The  initiatory  steps 
in  this  matter  are  quite  plain,  either  thus  or  otherwise:  Let  the  several 
County  Teachers'  Associations  appoint  some  active,  interested  teacher  as  Edit- 
or of  such  department  in  each  paper.  Of  course,  the  person  honored  with 
an  appointment  of  this  kind  would  not  '  slumber  at  his  post ',  but  press  his 
best  thought  and  energy  into  the  work^ — to  give  it  chai-acter  and  efficiency. 
This  would  add  an  attractive  feature  to  any  journal ;  and,  we  apprehend  that 
there  are  few  newspaper  proprietors  in  Illinois  who  would  not  gladly  give  a 
portion  of  their  columns  for  such  a  purpose.  Weigh  the  suggestion,  teachers  ; 
if  it  is  good  for  aught,  try  it  in  practice.  c. 
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The  Swedish  Government  is  actively  engaged  in  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  free  schools.  The  system  shall  embrace  all  the  advantages 
and  improvements  attained  in  countries  where  free  schools  are  in  most 
successful  operation. 

An  agent  of  the  Swedish  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  now  in 
New  York  City,  has  received  orders  to  forward  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools  of  this  country.  In  compliance  with  a  portion  of  these  instruc- 
tions, complete  samples  of  the  different  articles  of  furniture  used  in  the  best 
American  schools  have  been  ordered  from  the  establishment  of  Joseph  L. 
Ross  AND  Sons,  of  New  Yoi-k. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  cause  of  popular  education  extends  and  is  bound  to 
extend.  c. 

A  Query. —  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  impossible,  at  the  present  time, 
to  procure  competent  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  our  State,  we  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  it  were  better  to  permit  a  person  grossly  incompetent, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  to  assume  the  sacred  functions  of  teacher, 
or  to  close  the  school-house  door  against  him,  suspend  the  school  for  a  season, 
and  let  the  energies,  pecuniary  and  other,  of  the  authorities  of  such  schools 
be  devoted  meanwhile  to  the  jn-ocuring  or  qualifying  of  one  who  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  work  ?  Is  the  '  half-loaf-better-than-no-bread  '  principle 
as  safe  in  mental  as  in  physical  concerns  ? 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Let  the  interested 
answer  it  according  to  their  convictions.  We  should  like  to  see  the  subject 
discussed. 

New  School  Buildings. — A  stately  edifice  has  been  added  to  the  number  of 
beautiful  school  buildings  in  Peoria,  this  season,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  or 
$12,000. 

A.  handsome  and  commodious  school-house  is  nearly  completed  in  Chilli- 
cu^i^,  Peoria  county.  The  schools  of  that  village  will  henceforth  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  Union  principle. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  traveled  extensively  through  the  State  the  present 
season,  informs  us  that  the  number  of  new  school-houses  in  process  of  erection 
and  completed  this  year  in  Illinois  is  very  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
any  previous  year.  They  are  mostly  all  fine,  many  of  them  splendid  build- 
ings, and  are  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  gtaded  schools.  c. 

A  Good  Move. — The  Supervisors  of  Bureau  county,  at  their  late  meeting, 
voted  to  pay  the  School  Commissioner  $300,  as  a  consideration  for  his  visit- 
ing all  the  schools  of  the  county  and  paying  increased  attention  to  their  in- 
terests, during  the  ensuing  year.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear  great 
things  of  the  schools  of  Bureau  county,  in  future.  c. 

Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  formerly  of  Salem  Normal  School,  Massachusetts, 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  about  to  go 
into  operation.     Salary  $2,500. 

His  successor  at  Salem  is  not  yet  announced. 
50* 
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Place  and  Time  of  Meeting. —  The  place  selected  for  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  State  Association,  is  well  chosen.  It  is  central  and  accessible. 
The  citizens  of  Decatur  tender  a  warm  welcome  and  substantial  hospitalities 
to  all  who  attend  the  meeting.     Let  there  be  a  grand  outpouring  of  the  corps 


Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Association  last  year  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  the  week  after  Christmas,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  evening,  December  28.  The  notice  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  another  place  is  framed  with  reference  to  this.  Let  our  readers  bear 
in  mind  the  change  of  time.  c. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — We 
have  received  the  able  and  elaborate  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  year  ending  July,  1857.  It  is  a  valuable  document, 
both  in  its  local  and  general  aspects.  Theories  of  education  and  methods  of 
teaching  are  discussed  with  masterly  point,  vigor  and  originality.  It  would 
gratify  us  to  be  able  to  notice  this  report  more  in  detail  this  month  ;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  be  thus  brief.     We  will,  if  possible,  turn  to  it  again.         c. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Arnold. — There  are  few  teachers  who  will  not  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  a  finely-executed  lithograph  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  has 
been  prepared  and  is  circulating  extensively  among  the  friends  of  education 
in  this  country.  Wm.  L.  Gage,  Editor  of  the  Neio  Hampshire  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, during  his  recent  tour  in  Germany,  had  the  plate  pi-epared  for  him,  by 
an  eminent  artist  of  Berlin.  The  picture  is  18  inches  by  15;  is  dedicated  to 
the  Teachers  of  America ;  may  be  procured  by  forwarding  ten  three-cent  post- 
age stamps  to  Mr.  Gage,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  should  adorn  the  walls  of 
every  teacher's  study  or  school-room  in  the  land.  c. 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Idiots. —  A  farm  of  fifty  acres  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  location  of  this  institution,  at  JNIedia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  this  season,  and  will  be  capable  of  receiving  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Thirty-six  have  been  under  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  encouragement  that  several  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  enter 
the  common  schools.  The  Legislature  regard  the  enterprise  in  something  other 
than  the  light  of  experiment,  for  they  have  appropriated  $20,000  for  its 
support.  c. 

A  Request. —  Will  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  State,  please  keep  us  advised  of  educational  movements  in  their 
vicinity  ?  We  desire  brief  items,  such  as  as  may  be  communicated  in  a  few 
minutes.  We  have  no  disposition  'to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  our  friends: 
we  would  hereby  only  make  a  slight  draft  upon  the  interest  which  we  are  as- 
sured they  feel  in  the  Teacher.  c. 

First  Session. —  The  Normal  University  opened  on  the  fifth  of  last  month, 
with  forty-four  students,  mostly  from  the  middle  and  southern  counties. 
This  is  a  much  larger  number  than  was  expected. 
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End  of  the  Volume. — We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Teacher.  Another  number  will  bring  it  to  a  close.  Now  is  a  most  favorable 
time  for  renewing  and  commencing  subsci'iptions.  Will  our  subscribers  act 
proD^ptly  and  efficiently,  as  usual  ?      Verb.  sap.  sat. 

Philosophical  Inteepretation. — A  'down-east'  school-boy  draws  out  the 

latent  beauties  of  Shakspeare  at  the  following  rate  : 

SJialspeare  —  "Trifles,  lif/ht  as  air,  are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  as  proof  from  Holy 
Writ." 

Boy  —  "Trifles,  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  are  as  good  proof  to  jealous  folks  as 
a  verse  in  the  Eibie.' 

Let  the  critics  take  due  notice;  that  boy  will  be  among  them,  one  of  these 


New  Jersey  Normal  School. — We  learn,  from  a  friend  in  New  Jersey,  that 
the  State  Normal  School  has  opened  its  session,  this  season,  under  the  most 
propitious  auspices.  There  are  over  four  hundred  pupils  in  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools ;  and  the  new  building,  found  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  institution,  is  rising  rapidly  to  a  completion.  c. 

Examination. — We  learn  that  there  was  a  sharp  competition  among  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  University,  at  the  recent  examination 
in  Chicago.     Four  young  ladies  were  admitted  from  that  (Cook)  county,    c. 

Minnesota. —  The  organic  act  of  this  territory  grants  to  it,  upon  its 
becoming  a  State,  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township  —  double  the 
quantity  usually  granted  to  new  States.  Thei'e  is  a  bright  day  ahead  for  the 
schools  of  Minnesota. 

The  difficulties  at  Knox  College  approach  a  solution.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed at  a  recent  quite  friendly  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  recommend  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric.  Meanwhile  Presi- 
dent Blanchard  will  continue  to  officiate  as  usual,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Bailey  as 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Elected. —  D.  Wilkins  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  City  of  Bloomington,  vice  0.  T.  Reeves,  Esq.,  resigned. 

New  Advertisements. —  In  our  advertising  sheet  may  be  found  five  new 
pages  devoted  to  the  publications  of  W.  B.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  what  this  great  western  publishing  house 
has  to  say  and  to  offer  will  be  gratified  by  turning  to  those  pages. 

Obedience  is  our  universal  duty  and  destiny  ;  wherein  whoso  will  not  bend 
must  break.  Too  early  and  too  thoroughly  we  can  not  be  trained  to  know 
that  would,  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  as  mere  zero  to  should,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  smallest  of  fractions  even  to  shall.  Cakltib. 

Notices  of  Books  and  Periodicals  are  unavoidably  omitted  this  month. 
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MARRIED 


In  Peoria,  Alexander  McCoy,  Esq.,  and  Miss  S.  J.  Mathews,  both  of  that  city. 

Miss  M.  was  a  successful  teacher,  and  won  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation  in  tlie  prof^ion. 
May  she  he  as  happy  in  her  present  sphere  as  she  was  successful  in  that  recently  occupied  1^  her. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,   in   Galesburg,    September    27,  Clara  A.  Churchill,  -wife  of  George 
Churchill,  Esq. 

"  Heaven  snatches  from  Earth  the  loveliest  flowers." 

In  Lynn,  Woodford  county,  Illinois,  September  18,  Miss  Emily  Jane  Davison, 

aged  17  years  and  9  months. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  S.  R.  Davison,  Esq.,  and  had  been  a  teacher  the  last  two  summers.    She 
was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  chuich,  and  in  her  life  was  seen  a  commendable  example  of  early 
piety  and  usefulness.  g.  s.  b. 
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Will  hold  its  Annual  Convention  at  Decatur,  December  29,  30  and  31.  The 
Order  of  Exercises  will  be  as  follows,  viz ; 

Mondan  Evening,  December  2%,  1^  o'clock  —  Reading  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  followed  by  an  Address  by  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Tuesday  Morning,  2%th,  9  o'clock  —  Pteport  of  the  Board  of  Education;  ap- 
pointing Special  Committees;  Pieports  of  Standing  Committees;  Miscellaneous 
Business.  One  and  one-half  o'clock  p.m. —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for 
half  an  hour.  Two  o'clock  —  Essay  by  Professor  0.  Springstead  —  Subject, 
'  Oral  Instruction ';  followed  by  a  Discussion  — '  Ought  the  Pupils  of  our  Public 
Schools  to  be  furnished  with  books  at  public  expense?'  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness. Seven  o'clock  —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for  half  an  hour.  Half- 
past  seven  o'clock  —  Address  by  Professor  H.  D.  Stratton — '  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, as  a  branch  of  Common-School  Education'. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock  —  Reports  of  Special  Committees  ;  Essay  on 
'Primary  Teaching'  —  Miss  Young.  Half-past  ten  o'clock  —  Address  by  C. 
C.  Hoagland,  Corresponding  Secretary — '  School  Supervision';  Miscellaneous 
Business.  Half-past  one  o'clock  —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for  half  an 
hour.  Two  o'clock  —  Essay  by  W.  S.  Post — 'On  Relation  of  Parent,  Teacher 
and  Pupil ';  '  History  of  Illinois  Schools  ',  by  Professor  D.  Wilkins  ;  followed 
by  an  Address  by  Professor  .J.  F.  Eberhart,  on  '  Normal  Institutes ';  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Discussion  — '  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes'.  Seven  o'clock  —  Address 
by  Hon.  Horace  Mann — 'Normal  Schools'. 

Thursday,  9  o'clock  A.ia.. —  Discussion   of  previous  subjects.     Ten  o'clock  — 

Address  by  Professor  Blanchard  ;  followed  by  an  Essay  by  Miss . 

Half-past  one  o'clock  p.m. — Election  of  Officers  ;  followed  by  lecture  from  Pro- 
fessor 0.  C.  Blackmer,  showing  the  '  Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Alpha- 
bet ';  Discussion.  Seven  o'clock  —  Discussion  resumed  for  half  an  hour.  Half- 
past  seven  o'clock —  Address  by  Professor  W.  Tillinghast  —  '  Music  '. 

Names  of  Lecturers  and  Essayists  are  published  so  far  as  heard  from. 
Others  will  be  announced  in  our  next. 
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THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    ILLINOIS 


Perhaps  there  is  not  a  State  ia  the  Union  in  which  the  teachers  pos- 
sess more  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance,  than  those  of  Illinois.  Their 
'  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  '.  We  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from 
it,  but  would  magnify  it  more  and  more.  We  have  partaken  of  their 
hospitalities,  shared  in  their  festivities,  and  spoken  with  them  in  their 
councils.  Every  where  they  did  themselves  honor.  We  saw  rivalry 
without  the  alloy  of  jealousy,  ambition  without  selfishness,  zeal  without 
fanaticism;  and  augured  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Prairie 
State  was  propitious. 

But,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  those  who  are  seen  on  public 
occasions  are  the  choice  ones  of  the  profession;  that  the  great  majority, 
who  always  keep  away  from  the  teachers'  gatherings,  are  birds  of  another 
color.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  exultation  and  congratulatory  assurances, 
our  feelings  must  be  tempered  by  grave  contemplations  of  a  work  yet 
unaccomplished,  the  success  of  which  is  yet  problematical.  While  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  is  justly  a  source  of  pride  to  its 
members,  occupying,  as  it  does,  a  front  rank  in  the  educational  field, 
there  is  a  rank  and  file  of  teachers  which  it  does  not  represent,  for 
which  it  can  not  act,  which  yet  constitutes  the  force  that  operates  the 
common-school  system  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  its  principal  part.  The 
law  is  very  precise  in  defining  their  qualifications,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  The  tendency 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  to  keep  the  schools  inferior  and  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Still,  we  suspect  that  both  schools  and  teachers  are  better 
than  the  public  sentiment  demands. 

Allowance  must  be  made  in  all  our  criticisms  upon  the  common-school 
system  of  Illinois,  because  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Many  of  its  apparent 
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blemishes  and  defects  arc  incident  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
policy.  Yet  they  are  evils  which  should  be  corrected  as  promptly  as 
possible.  It  behooves  the  educational  men  of  the  State  to  search  them 
out,  and  apply  proper  remedies. 

By  legislation,  alone,  it  is  not  practicable  to  create  a  proper  school 
polity.  Facilities  may  be  provided,  resources  collected,  and  agencies 
established  for  their  application  ;  but  with  these  the  province  of  govern- 
mental operation  terminates.     The  people  must  attend  to  the  rest. 

But  in  Illinois,  as  every  where  else,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is 
not  high  enough.  The  educational  standard  is  too  low,  the  knowledge 
too  circumscribed  which  is  required  to  be  communicated  in  schools,  and 
in  the  selection  of  studies  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  adaptedness 
to  the  pupil's  taste  and  capacity.  Some  branches,  geography,  for  in- 
stance, are  studied  to  death,  when  they  might  be  neglected  till  maturer 
age  without  disadvantage;  while  others  are  neglected  which  are  more 
easy  to  acquire,  more  pleasing  and  practically  useful. 

The  architecture  of  the  school-houses  often  contributes  to  the  de- 
moralization of  the  schools.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  places  destitute 
of  them  poor  buildings  are  better  than  none.  This  opinion  we  will  not 
dispute.  But  when  a  school  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  it  is  a  wretched  pol- 
icy to  disregard  architectural  perfection,  or  to  tolerate  discomforts  which 
a  good  householder  would  not  permit  in  his  own  residence.  It  should 
be  elegant  and  convenient;  fit  for  human  beings  to  occupy,  not  a  mere 
herding-place  nor  a  prison.  Ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  also 
proper  warmth,  and  every  other  necessity.  Seats  and  desks  should  be 
wrought,  and  separate,  so  that  several  scholars  shall  in  no  case  be  seated 
close  to  each  other.  The  location  should  be  in  the  most  healthy  and 
beautiful  spot  in  the  neighborhood,  even  though  it  should  not  be  a  place 
geographically  central. 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  matter  Vastly  more  important  than  is 
supposed.  Where  a  low  state  of  sentiment  exists  in  relation  to  educa- 
tional matters,  candidates  will  be  preferred  who  most  consistently  enact 
the  sycophant  and  the  demagogue.  The  question  is  asked  ten  times 
how  a  school  is  disciplined  to  once  how  it  is  taught.  It  is  true  that 
much  instruction  can  not  be  given  without  the  presence  of  salutary 
discipline;  but  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  a  neighborhood  will  always 
perform  more  than  half  the  work  of  '  governing  a  school'.  But  where 
this  does  not  exist  the  order  is  generally  deranged,  and,  though  it 
should  be  kept  up  by  a  <^i(as/-military  discipline,  will  be  prone  to  be 
superficial.  Scholars  under  such  circumstances  would  make  indifferent 
progress. 

Teachers  should  not  be  chosen,  like  Presidents,  for  their  'availability', 
but  for  their  worth.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  them  proficient  in  the 
branches  taught  in  school ;  they  should  be  familiar  with  sciences  that 
seldom  are  introduced  into  the  school-room.  A  well-instructed  math- 
ematician is  best  qualified  to  teach  arithmetic  and  algebra;  and  a  person 
versed  in  history  is  a  better  teacher  of  geography.  A  teacher  with  a 
thorough  education  will  communicate  much  important  and  necessary 
information  which  pupils  can  not  find  in  text-books. 
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Another  requisite,  too  generally  neglected,  is,  that  persons  should  be 
selected  as  teachers  who  are  competent  to  bear  responsibility.  Neces- 
sarily, as  in  law,  the  teacher  stands,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  loco 
jiarentis  —  in  the  parent's  place.  It  can  not  be  an  exorbitant  demand 
to  require  that  those  employed  iu  giving  form  and  direction  to  juvenile 
mind  should  themselves  approximate  iu  some  reasonable  degree,  in  their 
own  experience,  to  that  of  the  persons  to  whom  God  and  nature  have 
confided  thatoflnce  —  the  parents.  Teachers  thus  qualified  will  edu- 
cate [lead  on]  their  pupils  in  very  deed,  feeding  them  with  moral  and 
intellectual  nourishment  suitable  for  them,  at  their  peculiar  age  and 
necessities.  The  employment  of  boys  and  girls,  immature  in  years  and 
experience  as  they  must  be,  can  not  be  too  greatly  deprecated.  It  should 
seldom  be  permitted.  No  person  should  vicariously  occupy  a  parent's 
place  who  has  not  by  maturity,  not  to  say  experience,  developed  the 
parental  character. 

But  teachers  properly  qualified  are  not  often  to  be  found  prepared  to 
the  hand.  Nor  can  they  be  imported  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
Though  Illinois  pays  better  for  their  services  than  educational  boards 
in  the  older  States,  she  can  not,  by  so  doing,  obtain  them.  The  teachers 
eastward  are  not,  in  respect  to  endowments,  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
West  that  a  liberal  conscription  can  be  afi"orded  for  this  region.  Only 
those  will  come  hither  who  are  enterprising  above  others,  and  those 
who  can  not  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood  at  home.  And  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  who  graduate  at  the  eastern  normal 
institutions  are  the  materiel  wanted  for  teachers,  though  they  should 
all  emigrate  to  Illinois,  they  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  number  needed.  It  is  good  policy  for  the  friends  of  the 
educational  interest  to  give  a  cordial,  and  even  a  flattering  welcome  to 
those  of  the  profession  immigrating  into  the  West.  But  Illinois  should 
supply  the  great  body  of  her  teachers  from  her  own  population,  and  not 
be  'missionary  ground'. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  for  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking, 
without  doubt,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  University*  totally 
distinct  from  any  other  educational  institution.  We  do  not  imagine, 
however,  that  of  itself  alone  it  could  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
qualifying  teachers.  The  enterprise  would  be  about  as  rational  to  es- 
tablish a  pond  for  the  artificial  breeding  of  fish  with  which  to  populate 
the  ocean.  But  it  would  begin  a  work  which  the  counties  and  town- 
ships could  follow  up,  by  the  founding  of  seminaries  and  departments 
for  similar  instruction.  The  most  successful  teachers  in  our  knowledge 
received  their  education  at  common  schools.  But  they  used  diligence 
to  increase  the  fund  of  information  acquired  there.  It  can  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  public  schools  will,  to  any  very  general  extent, 
supply  qualified  teachers ;  yet  they  would  do  this  to  an  inci-eased  de- 
gree if  good  institutions  for  normal  instniction  existed  in  the  vicinity 
and  throughout  the  State.     The  increased  excellence  of  the  schools 

*  The  above  was  written  before  the  author  had  learned  of  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  as  he  recommends. — c. 
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■would  enable  them  in  such  a  case,  far  more  than  at  present,  to  give  the 
suitable  education. 

Upon  the  question  of  text-books  we  arc  not  partisan.  We  are  advo- 
cates of  uniform  series  in  limited  sections  of  territory,  as  school-dis- 
tricts and  cities.  But  beyond  this  we  are  opposed  to  every  thing  savoring 
of  monopoly.  Let  enterprise  have  the  field  for  competition.  A  uniform 
religious  creed  and  worship  might  as  well  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  as  uniformity  of  text-boolcs  in  schools. 

But  we  would  materially  modify  the  course  of  studies.  A  person 
finishing  his  education  in  the  common  schools  should  have  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  in  the  several  departments  of  business.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  are  best  attained  at  present  by  those  who  neglect 
school  studies.  The  converse  ought  to  be  true.  We  would  suggest  to 
keep  the  nurselings  at  home,  or  to  employ  a  school-district  nurse  to 
take  charge  of  them.  A  child  should  not  be  sent  to  school-to  learn  the 
alphabet  and  spelling.  It  is  better  to  make  these  exercises  a  part  of  the 
sport  at  home.  When  they  do  come,  however,  let  them  be  furnished 
with  slates  on  which  to  learn  to  write,  draw,  and  compute  numbers. 
Let  every  pupil  study  history ;  and  abolish  most  of  the  classes  in  geog- 
raphy, postponing  the  teaching  of  that  science  till  maturity  of  age  and 
familiarity  with  history  and  newspapers  aid  the  learner  to  remember 
places  by  the  association  of  ideas  with  them.  Physical  geography 
should  be  carefully  mastered.  Instead  of  wasting  time  on  the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  pupil  shoiild  be  drilled  in  their  application  in  the  exer- 
cise of  composition.  Book-keeping  and  letter-writing  should  be  taught 
with  penmanship.  Let  the  teacher  occasionally  lecture  his  scholars, 
and  require  them  to  take  notes  of  his  discourses.  The  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  physiology,  botany,  etc.,  and  as 
much  more  as  practicable,  should  be  taught.  Begin  each  day  with 
some  exercise  which  will  be  generally  attractive,  not  announcing  be- 
forehand what  it  will  be,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  tardy  to  punctuality, 
and  obviate  truancy. 

A  news  periodical  should  be  taken  in  every  school.  It  should  con- 
tain also  a  price-current.  The  monthly  summary  in  Ifia-jjers  Maga- 
zine will  answer  very  well ;  and  there  could  be  opened  a  specific  de- 
partment in  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Be  this  as  it  may,  provision  should 
exist  in  every  school  to  furnish  the  current  intelligence  of  the  day. 
This  would  obviate  much  of  that  simplicity  or  '  greenness'  attributed  to 
children  attending  school. 

But  all  this  perfecting  of  machinery,  etc.,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  end  for  the  common  schools  of  Illinois.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  a  change  more  radical  than  any  which  we  have  proposed. 
A  large  share  of  the  population  is  composed  of  people  of  foreign  birth 
or  extraction.  Their  ideas  naturally  take  the  form  impressed  by  the 
institutions  of  countries  where  they  derived  their  origin.  Hence,  in 
townships  and  districts  where  the  most  of  the  children  are  of  foreign 
parentage,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  create  much  interest  in  schools,  or 
obtain  pupils  except  in  the  simple  and  elementary  studies.  As  time 
passes  on,  there  will  be  an  American  sentiment  diffused,  and  with  it  an 
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expanded  aiubitiou.  Tlieu  the  tendencies  will  be  upward,  provided 
such  is  the  case  elsewhere.  But  large  bodies  move  slowly,  often  de- 
manding much  time  and  patience,  not  to  say  labor,  in  propelling  them. 

In  many  sections,  where  the  people  have  been  bred  among  our  insti- 
tutions, there  also  exists  an  indifference  which  retards  the  operation  of 
our  common-school  systeni.  Some  times  parents  are  too  eager  to  obtain 
all  of  the  time  of  their  children  which  they  can  render  profitable;  and, 
more  generally,  they  are  prone  to  be  destitute  of  any  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  the  attainments  made  or  the  labor  performed  in  school. 
Hence,  the  pupils  are  too  often  left  entirely  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
teacher;  no  account  being  made  of  the  time  spent  under  his  care. 
Children,  generally,  looking  to  their  parents  as  'the  end  of  the  law'  to 
them,  naturally  prefer  to  interest  themselves  in  employments  which 
they  are  assured  will  meet  with  favor  at  home ;  and  will  neglect  their 
studies  at  school. 

Popular  sentiment  does  not  yet  demand  that  the  great  body  of  our 
people  shall  be  intelligent  and  well  informed.  To  be  sure,  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  compliment  our  yeomanry  for  their  education,  love  of  liberty, 
high  social  position,  and  other  merits ;  but  those  who  do  so  do  not  be- 
lieve what  they  are  saying.  It  is  too  prevalent  an  idea  that  a  person 
unfit  for  other  business  will  answer  for  agricultural  employments,  or 
the.  lower  mechanical  avocations.  The  sentiment  is  thus  created  that 
such  labor  is  degrading,  unrefining,  and  slavish.  Enterprising  young 
men  abandon  the  farm  and  workshop  for  other  callings,  often  more 
laborious,  because  thereby  a  broader  field  can  be  found  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  and  the  play  of  ambition.  '  Those  who  are  left 
to  follow  agriculture  and  the  kindred  mechanical  pursuits,  finding 
that  they  are  shunned  by  the  gifted,  the  talented,  the  refined,  those 
who  are  high  in  social  position,  soon  imbibe  servile  feelings  themselves, 
and  instill  a  sense  of  inferiority  into  the  minds  of  their  children. 
Making  up  the  majority  of  the  community,  they  compose  the  school- 
teacher's constituency;  and  it  isnot  difficult  to  conceive  what  kind  of 
a  constituency  they  are.  We  do  not  declaim  about  'Egypt',  or  any 
other  locality.  The  darkness  which  we  speak  of  is  diffused  over  all 
parts  of  the  State.  There  is  not  a  county  where  an  educational  apostle 
will  not  find  abundance  of  'missionary  work'. 

In  effecting  the  necessary  renovation  of  public  sentiment,  there  are 
many  agencies  to  be  employed.  The  first  and  most  potential  is  the 
Press.  Educational  journals  should  be  read  by  every  teacher,  school- 
officer,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  parent.  Those  who  can  not  find 
time  for  this  purpose  have  not  time  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  teacher, 
school-officer,  or  parent.  Some  must  undertake  the  labor  of  conducting 
and  circulating  these  journals.  There  should  also  be  prepared  series  of 
educational  articles  for  the  different  public  journals  which  are  circulated 
in  the  State.  They  will  be  eagerly  read,  and  will  in  due  time  yield 
their  harvest. 

Popular  lectures,  not  heavy,  prosy  things,  but  efforts  alive  and  in- 
structive, should  be  given  where  there  exists  sufiicient  interest  to  war- 
rant the  enterprise.     Who  will  do  the  work  ?     Will  the  school-commis- 
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sioners  ?  They  are  overtaxed  already,  wherever  they  attempt  to  do 
their  work  faithfully.  If  they  should  essay  more,  before  long  their 
names  would  be  ready  to  be  inscribed  with  '  the  noble  army  of  martyrs '. 
But  many  of  them  ought  to  do  more  than  they  now  perform,  or  else  re- 
sign the  office.  The  teachers  themselves  could  do  the  work,  if  moral 
independence,  enterprise  and  professional  ambition  characterized  the 
calling.  They  have  a  pecuniary  interest  to  incite  them  which  others 
have  not. 

The  '  world '  should  be  '■  turned  upside  down ',  because  the  wrong  side 
is  up.  It  can  be  done  by  earnest  men  and  women.  Every  person  feel- 
ing an  interest  in  educational  matters  should  regard  that  interest  as  his 
'  seal  of  apostleship '.  They  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  to  effect 
a,  noble  achievement  must  do  so,  whether  they  are  paid  for  it  or  not. 
In  the  long  run  a  balance  will  be  struck.  We  have  no  taste  for  cant, 
or  prating  about  'disinterestedness',  'self-sacrifice',  '  devotion  to  the 
cause',  etc.;  but  go  in  for  the  performance  of  what  we  can.  The  idea 
is  prevalent  that  wealth  is  more  valuable  to  a  person  than  knowledge, 
and  our  people  often  think  that  most  which  is  said  about  education  is 
of  little  account.  Those  who  believe  differently  and  know  better  arc 
comparatively  few;  but  to  them  is  committed  the  work  of  regenerating 
popular  sentiment.  One  person  alone  can  not  do  it  all,  but  each  can 
perform  his  part;  and  when  one  has  commenced,  others  will  find  it 
easier  to  follow. 

With  a  reformed  public  sentiment,  we  will  obtain  better  teachers, 
better  school-houses,  better  schools ;  and,  in  their  train,  better  scholars, 
better  education,  and*  a  better  people.  The  generation  following  will, 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  be  better  qualified  to  discharge  their  social  and 
public  trusts,  to  perform  achievements  in  science  and  the  arts,  to  en- 
hance the  comforts  of  life,  to  do  the  labor  of  the  world  and  what  de- 
volves upon  men  to  do.  The  false  proverb  that  '  every  generation 
grows  wiser  and  weaker '  will  fall  from  memory.  Then  will  be  realized 
the  golden  day-dream  of  a  period  when  every  species  of  useful  knowl- 
edge 'shall  cover  the  whole  land  as  the  waters  do  the  sea'. 


Superiority. —  If  a  teacher  will  both  seem  and  he  superior  to  his 
pupils  at  all  times,  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it,  he  must  make  them 
Ijelieve  that  he  is  better  than  they.  Not  that  he  knows  every  thing,  or 
is  more  learned  than  other  men  are,  but  that  he  is  really  and  truly  more 
honest,  more  conscientious,  more  loving,  more  industrious,  more  punct- 
ual; in  short  that  he  is,  in  every  quality  which  makes  and  adorns  the 
true  man,  a  model  for  all  around  him.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  he  at- 
tain to  that  superiority  which  makes  him  a  monarch,  beloved,  obeyed, 
by  all  the  little  minds,  hearts  and  wills  for  whom  he  labors. 


Schoolmagter. 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  MOTHER  MOULD  THE  CHILD. 


There  is  no  disputing  this  fact;  it  sliines  in  the  face  of  every  little 
child.  This  coarse,  brawling,  scolding  woman  will  have  vicious,  brawl- 
ing, fighting  children.  She  who  cries  on  every  occasion,  '  I  '11  box 
your  ears' — '  I  '11  slap  your  jaws,' — '  I  '11  break  your  neck ',  is  known  as 
thoroughly  through  her  children  as  if  her  unwomanly  manners  were 
openly  displayed  on  the  pl^blic  streets. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  the  conversation  in  an  omnibus  — 
that  noble  institution  for  the  student  of  men  and  manners  —  between  a 
friend  and  a  schoolmaster.  Our  teacher  was  caustic,  mirthful,  and  sharp. 
His  wit  flashed  like  the  polished  edge  of  a  diamond,  and  kept  the  '  'bus 
in  a  roar '.  The  entire  community  of  insiders  —  and  whoever  is  intimate 
with  these  conveyances  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  numbers  — 
inclusive  of  the  '  one  more '  so  well  known  to  the  fraternity,  turned 
their  heads,  eyes  and  ears  one  way,  and  finally  our  teacher  said  : 

"  I  can  always  tell  the  mother  by  the  boy.  The  urchin  who  draws 
back  with  doubled  fists  and  lunges  at  his  playmate  if  he  looks  at  him 
askance  has  a  very  questionable  mother.  She  may  feed  him  and  clothe 
him,  cram  him  with  sweetmeats  and  coax  him  with  promises,  but  if  she 
gets  mad  she  fights.  She  will  pull  him  by  the  jacket ;  she  will  give  him 
a  knock  on  the  back;  she  will  drag  him  by  the  hair;  she  will  call  him 
all  sorts  of  wicked  names,  while  passion  plays  over  her  face  in  lambent 
flames  that  curl  and  writhe  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  And  we  never  see  the  courteous  little  fellow  with  smooth  locks  and 
gentle  manners  —  in  whom  delicacy  does  not  detract  from  courage 
and  manliness  —  but  we  say,  'that  boy's  mother  is  a  true  lady\ 
Her  words  and  her  ways  are  soft,  loving,  and  quiet.  If  she  reproves, 
her  language  is  'my  son' — not  'you  little  wretch'  —  'plague  of  my 
life '  —  '  you  torment '  —  '  you  scamp ' . 

"  She  hovers  before  him  as  a  pillar  of  light  before  the  wandering  Is- 
raelites, and  her  beams  are  reflected  in  his  face.  To  him  the  word 
'  mother'  is  synonymous  with  every  thing  pure,  sweet,  and  beautiful.  Is 
he  an  artist  ?  In  after  life,  the  face  that  with  holy  radiance  shines  on 
his  canvas  will  be  the  mother's  face.  Whoever  flits  across  his  path 
with  sunny  smiles  and  soft,  low  voice  will  bring  mother's  image  freely  to 
his  breast.  '  She  is  like  my  mothei'',  will  be  the  highest  meed  of  his 
praise.  Not  even  when  the  hair  turns  silver  and  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
will  the  majesty  of  that  life  and  presence  desert  him. 

"  But  the  rufiiau  mother  —  alas !  that  there  are  such  I  —  will  form 
the  ruflSan  character  of  the  man.  He,  in  turn,  will  become  a  merciless 
tyrant,  with  a  tongue  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  and,  remember- 
ing the  brawling  and  the  cufliug,  seek  some  meek,  gentle  victim  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  make  her  his  wife,  with  the  condition  that  he  shall  be 
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uiastcr.  And  luastcr  he  is,  for  a  fcAV  sliort  years,  when  he  wears  the 
widower's  weed  till  he  liuds  a  victim  '  number  two'." 

"We  wonder  not  there  are  so  many  awkward,  ungainly  men  in  society 
—  they  have  been  trained  by  women  who  do  not  know  or  care  for  the 
holy  nature  of  their  trust.  They  have  been  made  bitter  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  that  bitternes  will  find  vent  and  lodgment  some  where. 

Strike  the  infant  in  anger,  and  he  will,  if  he  can  not  reach  you,  vent 
his  passion  by  beating  the  floor,  the  chair,  or  any  inanimate  thing  with- 
in reach.  Strike  him  repeatedly,  and  by  the  time  he  wears  shoes  he  will 
have  become  a  little  bully,  with  hands  that  double  to  fight  as  naturally 
as  if  especial  pains  had  been  taken  to  teach  him  the  art  of  boxing. 

X.Y.  Evanselist. 


THE     POET'S     ANSWER 


TO     A     LADV     BESrECTIXG     THE     ACCOJirLISHMENTS     MOST    DESIRABLE    IN    AN    IN- 
STRUCTRESS   OF    YOUTH. 


O'er  -wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience,  these  must  he  th/  Graces  — 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  Iccep  school. 
For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it :   so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
0.f  Education,  Patience,  Love,  Hope; 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show. 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that,  touching,  as  adown  they  iiow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 

0-,  part  them  never !     If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 
Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  will  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive. 
And,  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
AVooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit  and  half  supplies  : 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  Vhat  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 

Yet,  haply,  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

"When,  overtasked  at  length, 
Both  Hope  and  Love  beneath  the  load  give  way ; 
Then,  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 
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Previous  to  the  Annual  Commencement  of  this  institution  which  oc- 
curred July  11,  1855,  the  founders,  patrons,  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College  were  invited  to  assemble  on  that  occasion,  in  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College.  A 
goodly  number  of  the  several  classes  of  persons  invited  were  present  ou 
the  occasion.  A  very  neat  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages  has  been  pub- 
lished, containing  the  Historical  Discourse  delivered  by  President 
Sturtevant,  and  several  addresses  delivered  at  a  social  reunion.  The 
whole  pamphlet  will  richly  repay  a  perusal.  The  following  sketch  of 
the  College  is  condensed  from  it. 

The  project  of  founding  such  an  institution  originated  in  the  mind 
of  Rev.  J.  31.  Ellis,  who  came  to  this  State  in  the  year  1826,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  resided  at 
the  time  at  Kaskaskia,  and  ministered  to  a  small  Presbyterian  church 
then  existing  in  that  place.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  residence 
in  the  State,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
speedy  movement  in  behalf  of  education;  and  he  early  commenced  a 
system  of  efforts  for  the  founding  of  a  literary  institution.  Those  ef- 
forts were  continued  through  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  site  which  the  institution  occupies  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  year  1828,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  and  Rev.  Thomas  Lippin- 
COTT.  In  January  of  that  year  these  two  gentlemen  made  a  tour  through 
what  were  then  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  of  the  State,  in  the 
counties  of  Madison,  G-reene,  Morgan,  and  Sangamon.  The  object  of 
the  tour  was,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  literary  institution  which 
Mr.  Ellis  was  endeavoring  to  form,  and  to  select  a  suitable  site  for 
its  location.  It  was  then  scarce  three  years  since  the  stakes  had  been 
driven  down  among  the  prairie-grass  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Jack- 
sonville was  to  be.  The  town  had  made  but  a  very  feeble  beginning. 
But  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Ltppincott  was  strongly  at- 
tracted to  it  by  the  intelligent  interest  manifested  by  the  settlers  in  the 
proposed  seminary,  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion, and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  by  the  unequaled  site  ou  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located.  They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  site  ought  to  be  occupied  by  an  institution  of  learning.  They 
accordingly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  proposed  institution  that 
this  location  be  selected.  It  was  selected  accordingly,  and  a  title  to  the 
land  procured. 

In  the  same  year,  a  number  of  students  of  theology,  connected  with 
the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  one  another  to  emigrate,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  prepared 
52 
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to  enter  on  tlie  work  of  the  uiiuistry,  to  some  of  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  Northwest,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Home  Missionary  labors. 
They  had  also  determined  to  enter  at  once  on  the  work  of  founding  a 
college,  which  should  grow  up  with  the  community  from  its  infancy, 
and  be  a  permanent  fountain  of  learning  and  general  intelligence. 
Their  names  were  Tiieron  Bai.davin,  John  F.  Brooks,  Mason 
Grosvenor,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby,  Julian  M.  Stur- 
TEVANT,  and  Asa  Turner. 

"Very  soon  after  the  organization  of  this  band,  they  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  results  of  the  tour  of  Messrs.  El- 
lis and  Lippincott,  and  the  incipient  efforts  for  founding  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  at  Jacksonville.  A  correspondence  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  result  of  which  was  that  this  band  of  young  men, 
with  several  others  who  afterward  united  with  the  association,  selected 
Illinois  as  their  home  and  the  field  of  their  labors  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry; the  plan  of  the  institution  proposed  at  Jacksonville  underwent  a 
thorough  revision,  and  the  present  constitution  of  Illinois  College  was 
adopted. 

In  the  Fall  of  1829,  Theron  Baldavin  and  Julian  M.  Sturte- 
VANT  emigrated  to  this  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of  uniting  witb 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise  here  in  constituting  a  Board  of  Trustees 
and  making  arrangements  for  commencing  instruction. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1829,  a  goodly  number  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  institution  assembled,  agreeably  to  a  previous  call,  among 
the  carpenters'  benches  and  shavings  of  the  building  then  in  process 
of  erection,  and  made  choice  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  per- 
petuated itself  till  the  present  time.  On  motion  of  Judge  Hall,  then 
of  Vandalia,  well  known  to  the  literary  world  both  before  and  since  that 
time,  it  was  resolved  that  the  institution  be  called  '  Illinois  College'. 
It  is  supposed  that  Judge  Hall  made  this  motion  without  consultation 
with  any  one  Certainly  that  name  had  not  been  thought  of  by  any  of 
those  who  have  been  the  principal  actors  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

This  name  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  College  either  is  or  has 
been  a  beneficiary  of  the  State.  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
During  the  first  five  years  after  its  organization  all  efforts  to  procure  for 
it  an  act  of  incorporation  were  unavailing.  The  objection  did  not  lie 
against  this  college  in  particular,  but  against  all  corporations.  And 
when  finally,  in  1835,  a  charter  was  granted,  to  this  and  several  other 
colleges  in  the  same  act,  it  contained  a  clause  limiting  the  quantity  of 
land  which  the  corporation  could  hold  to  a  single  section.  It  also  con- 
tained a  clause  forbidding  the  Trustees  to  establish  a  theological  de- 
partment    Both  these  restrictions  have  long  since  been  removed. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  January  the  institution  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students.  On  that  day  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  now 
the  President  of  the  institution,  commenced  his  labors  as  a  teacher  in 
the  College,  with  nine  students,  mostly  in  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
English  education.  Before  instraction  was  commencpd,  the  Scriptures 
were  read;  a  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
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the  errand  which  had  called  us  together  :  it  was  said  that  we  had  come 
together  that  morning  to  open  a  fountain  for  future  generations  to  drink 
at :  prayer  was  then  "offered  to  Almighty  God  for  the  smile  of  his 
favor. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1835,  consisting  of  two,  one  of  whom 
was  Hon.  Richard  Yates,  well  known  as  having  twice  represented 
this  district  in  Congress,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  his  constitu- 
ents.    Since  that  early  day  the  annual  succession  has  never  failed. 

The  number  of  names  appearing  on  the  annual  catalogue  of  this  in- 
stitution has  usually  been  smaller  than  that  of  many  other  colleges  in 
the  West.  There  is,  however,  another  fact  pervading  almost  its  entire 
history,  which  is  often  overlooked,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  its  numbers :  it  is  that  the  institu- 
tion has  been  more  select  in  its  character  —  that  is,  more  nearly  confined 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  collegiate  education  —  than  other  institutions 
with  which  it  is  compared. 

At  one  time  it  had  neither  a  preparatory  nor  scientific  department. 
During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  its  preparatory  department  has 
been  confined  to  those  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Freshman  class.  It  has,  for  the  most  part,  admitted  none  under  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  institution  has  been  subjected  to  these 
limitations  is,  that  the  Trustees  have  never  wished  to  monopolize  in 
the  College  all  the  departments  of  education.  They  have  desired  that 
female  seminaries  should  grow  up  independently  of  the  College,  and  ac- 
complish their  own  appropriate  work.  With  female  education,  there- 
fore, they  have  never  interfered.  They  have  also  wished  that  good 
preparatory  schools  should  be  multiplied  in  all  the  region  around,  and 
form,  as  far  as  possible,  a  part  of  our  public-school  system.  They  have, 
therefore,  always  desired  to  leave  this  work  to  be  done,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  region;  believing  that  every  village 
ought  to  have  a  school  in  which  a  youth  could  be  well  prepared  for  the 
Freshman  class  in  this  or  in  any  other  college. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  College  having  been  steadily  conducted  on 
this  principle,  while  the  number  on  its  catalogue  for  the  current  year 
will  perhaps  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  (an  increase,  by  the  way,  of 
some  twenty,  over  any  former  year),  there  are  different  institutions, 
male  and  female,  in  this  place,  which,  according  to  the  policy  of  many 
of  our  colleges,  would  be  embraced  in  the  College,  whose  combined 
numbers  added  to  those  of  the  College  would  scarcely  fall  short  of 
Oberlin  itself.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  place  probably  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  town  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Preparatory  schools  are  also  multiplying  in  all  the  region  around 
it.  The  result  would  certainly  have  been  very  different  had  the  Col- 
lege sought  from  the  beginning  to  absorb  within  itself  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  confine  itself  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  own  proper  sphere. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such  au 
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institution  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  number  of  its  graduates,  or 
by  counting  the  names  in  its  annual  catalogue.  To  do  it  justice,  it 
should  be  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  community  at  large,  and  to 
a  vast  system  of  education  of  which  it  is  only  a  single  department. 
The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College  have  never  confined  themselves  to  Col- 
lege Hill  or  to  Jacksonville ;  they  have  from  the  first  sought  to  coop- 
erate with  their  fellow  citizens  in  constructing  a  vast  and  ubiquitous 
system  of  education  for  a  great  State.  Their  success  can  only  be  wisely 
judged  of  by  considering  the  institution  in  its  relations  to  such  a 
system. 

The  destruction  of  the  principal  college  edifice  by  fire,  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  December,  18;52,  seemed  at  the  time  a  severe  blow  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  College;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  has  in  any  de- 
gree retarded  its  growth  or  diminished  its  prosperity.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  practice  of  lodging  students  in  college  dormitories  is 
evil  in  its  influence,  both  on  their  manners  and  morals.  To  this  purpose 
the  building  which  was  destroyed  was  devoted.  It  can  not  be  regarded 
as  an  evil  that  since  that  event  the  students  have  sought  and  found 
private  accommodations.  The  advantage  of  the  change  has  been  appa- 
rent from  the  day  it  was  made.  Under  our  present  arrangements  the 
occurrence  of  any  case  requiring  serious  college  discipline  is  very  rare. 
The  relations  of  the  Faculty  to  the  students  are  more  kindly,  and  more 
favorable  to  exerting  a  strong  and  salutary  influence  over  them. 

Very  shortly  after  the  fire,  the  Trustees  projected  a  very  commodious 
building,  designed  for  public  purposes  only,  and  commenced  its  erec- 
tion. The  centre  building  is  just  completed,  and  will  bear  comparison 
in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  the  beauty  and  commodiousness  of 
its  apartments,  with  any  other  building  devoted  to  education  in  the 
State  or  in  the  West. 

The  College  Library  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Literary  Societies  contain 
together  between  4,000  and  5,000  volumes.  Each  of  the  two  literary 
societies  is  furnished  with  a  neat  and  commodious  hall  and  library-room 
adjacent. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  highly  respectable, 
and  adequate  to  a  very  satisfactory  illustration  of  those  sciences. 

The  following  is  the  Faculty  of  Instruction  as  at  present  constituted  : 

Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 

Moral  Philosophy. 
Samuel  Adams,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistrj'-  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

and  Teacher  of  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Eev.  Wm.  D.  Sanders,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
Rev.  RuFus  Nutting,  jr.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
RuFUS  C.  Crampton,  A.m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Board,  in  the  dearest  times,  including  furnished  room,  has  cost  the 
students  from  $2.25  to  13  per  week.  Fuel,  lights  and  washing  are  an 
extra  charge. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  present  year  is  not  yet  published,  but  will  con- 
tain about  120  names. 
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Permit  me,  through  your  valuable  guide  to  teachers,  to  remind  them 
of  one  glaring  defect  which  runs  through  the  general  system  of  initia- 
tory instruction.  Except  in  very  rare  instances,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
convey  ideas  to  the  youthful  mind  along  with  the  elementary  sounds  of 
language  and  the  art  of  pronunciation.  Provided  the  children  can 
mouth  the  words'  and  vociferate  with  alacrity  the  different  sentences 
contained  in  their  lessons,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  eyes,  either  of  teachers  or  of  parents,  whether 
they  appreciate  the  meaning  of  any  one  portion  of  the  sentiments 
they  read.  They  are  thus  treated,  like  so  many  puppets  placed 
on  a  stage  to  exhibit  a  series  of  mechanical  movements,  as  if  they 
were  not  possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of  intellect,  and  were  entirely 
destitute  of  affections  and  passions.  Yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  children, 
at  a  very  early  age,  are  capable  of  receiving  a  variety  of  ideas  into  their 
minds,  and  of  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  respecting  them.  Present 
an  engraved  landscape  to  a  boy  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  especially 
as  exhibited  through  the  optical  dioganal  machine ;  he  will  at  once  rec- 
ognize and  describe,  in  his  own  way.  the  houses,  the  streets,  the  men, 
the  women,  and  the  land  and  water  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  deliver 
his  own  opinion  respecting  them.  And,  therefore,  if  sensible  objects, 
level  to  his  capacity  and  range  of  thought,  and  with  which  he  is  in  some 
measure  acquainted,  were  uniformly  exhibited  in  his  first  excursions  in 
the  path  of  learning,  his  progress  in  knowledge  would  nearly  correspond 
to  his  advancement  in  the  art  of  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  ab- 
surdity of  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  in  the  dawn 
of  life,  and  during  the  progress  of  scholastic  instruction,  however  com- 
mon it  may  be,  is  so  obvious  and  glaring  that  it  scarcely  requires  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  to  show  its  irrationality,  if  we  admit  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great  ends  of  education.  What 
important  purposes  can  be  gained  by  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  spend- 
ing a  series  of  years  in  pronouncing,  like  so  many  parrots,  a  number  of 
articulate  sounds,  to  which  they  annex  no  corresponding  ideas  or  im- 
pressions, and  which  cost  them  so  much  pain  and  anxiety  to  acquire  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  art  of  reading,  if  it  be  not  made  the  medium 
by  which  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  may  be  communicated  ? 
And  if  we  neglect  to  teach  youth  how  to  apply  this  means  to  its 
proper  end  while  they  are  under  regular  tuition,  how  can  we  reasona- 
bly expect  that  they  will  afterward  apply  it  of  their  own  accord,  when 
a  sufficient  stimulus  is  wanting? 
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By  neglecting  to  connect  the  acquisition  of  useful  information  with 
the  business  of  elementary  instruction,  we  place  the  young  nearly  in  the 
some  predicament  as  we  ourselves  should  be  placed  should  we  be 
obliged  from  day  to  day  to  read  and  repeat  long  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet,  or  the  Shasters  of 
Brahma,  in  the  Chinese,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Hindoo  languages,  while 
we  understood  not  the  meaning  of  a  single  term.  And  how  pained  and 
disgusted  would  we  feel  at  such  a  revolting  exercise  !  The  conse- 
quence of  this  absurd  practice  is,  that,  instead  of  exciting  desires  for 
further  acquisition  in  knowlegde,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  we  produce 
a  distaste  for  every  species  of  mental  exertion  and  improvement;  in- 
struction becomes  unpleasant  and  irksome,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar;  the  child  leaves  school  without  having  acquired  any  real 
knowledge,  and  destitute  of  any  relish  for  it,  and  seldom  afterward 
makes  any  use  of  the  instructions  he  received  for  the  further  cultivation 
of  his  mind  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 

To  this  cause,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
deplorable  ignorance  which  still  pervades  the  mass  of  our  population, 
notwithstanding  the  formal  process  of  instruction  they  undergo,  and 
the  little  relish  they  feel  for  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  and  to  those  pursuits  which  should  be  congenial 
to  rational  and  immortal  natures. 


TOWNSHIP     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATIONS. 


By  this  time  teachers  have  generally  secured  their  winter  schools,  and 
it  behooves  them  thus  early  to  adopt  measures  for  the  formation  or  re- 
susciation  of  their  local  or  township  associations.  In  the  little  space  at 
our  disposal,  we  can  not  notice  in  detail  the  intellectual  and  social  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  organizations  of  this  character.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  however,  that  local  teachers'  meetings  should  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  schools.  They 
contribute  an  element  to  the  teacher's  professional  character,  as  well  as 
to  the  popular  educational  sentiment,  which  no  other  agency  so  well  can. 
They  do  a  work  which  the  Institute  and  County  Association,  important 
and  comprehensive  as  their  operations  are,  do  not  intimately  touch. 
There  are  many  teachers  whose  natural  diffidence  prevents  them  from 
taking  part  in  large  assemblies  and  among  those  they  consider  above 
them  in  talent,  experience  and  acquirements,  who  in  a  narrower  circle, 
and  amid  persons  more  nearly  upon  the  same  intellectual  plane,  would 
prove  themselves  active  workers  —  would  communicate  good  and  receive 
it.     To  fluch   these    associations  are  of  especial  benefit.     There  are 
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Others,  without  professional  spirit,  or  interest  in  their  work,  who  never 
attend  hirge  and  distant  gatherings  of  teachers,  but  who  may  be,  who 
usually  are,  drawn  out  to  those  in  their  own  vicinity.  Some  of  these, 
it  is  true,  often  attend  from  curiosity,  or  motives  as  unworthy ;  but  no 
matter, so  that  they  come.  It  frequently  happens  that  they  -who  come 
to  scoff  remain  to  pray'.  The  stream  of  influence  at  these  meetings  is 
generally  invigorating,  life-giving,  strong.  It  will  heal  all  such  spirit- 
ual ailments  as  idle  curiosity,  indifference,  contempt,  superciliousness, 
conceit;  and  then  bear  off  in  the  direction  of  usefulness  those  thus 
healed. 

It  is  marvelous,  too,  how  much  a  season  of  such  meetings  will  do  to 
arouse  public  feeling  and  excite  educational  enthusiasm.  The  first  and 
second  pass  by  probably  without  much  notice.  Soon,  however,  some 
curious,  cool,  cautious  pater-fumilias  drops  in  to  see  what  all  this  '  fuss ' 
is  about.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  even  to  him,  that  these  teachers  are  in 
earnest,  that  they  are  laboring  heartily  to  improve  themselves :  he 
listens ;  he  approves ;  there  is  no  escaping  this  influence  :  he  catches 
the  spirit,  and,  almost  before  he  knows  it,  is  upon  his  feet  mingling  his 
counsel  or  encouragement  with  their  deliberations.  He  is  thenceforth 
enlisted  under  this  banner,  and  will  fight  the  battles  or  do  the  work  of 
the  educational  cause.  In  time,  other  cool  men  come  in  and  get  warmed, 
and  so  the  interest  grows.  How  many  conversions  of  this  kind,  both  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  the  public,  may  be  traced  back  to  some  obscure 
association  !  How  many  men  and  women  who  now  dignify  the  teach- 
er's calling  may  rightly  attribute  their  rise  and  efl&ciency  in  the  pro- 
fession to  such !  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  :  it  is  drawn  with  strict  refer- 
ence to  facts  within  the  sphere  of  the  writer's  observation. 

We  give  but  a  single  example  of  the  results  which  may  flow  from 
Township  Teachers'  Associations :  In  a  country  district,  last  winter, 
a  few  active  teachers  organized  an  association  to  meet  twice  a  month. 
The  exercises  were  commenced  under  manifold  discouragements  :  few 
teachers  attended  at  first ;  there  was  the  old  story  of  public  indifference, 
and  the  leaders,  all  young  men,  had  not  a  deep  or  extended  experience 
to  repose  upon  or  draw  encouragement  from  ',  but  they  were  in  earnest, 
and  went  hopefully  forward  with  their  labors.  Now  for  the  result^: 
Before  a  third  of  the  Winter  was  over,  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  town- 
ship was  a  working  member,  and  crowded  houses  of  the  citizens  crowned 
the  worthy  effort.  The  meetings  were  suspended  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter;  but  many  of  those  teachers  are  attracted  to  the  same  locality 
this  5'ear;  will  give  its  schools  the  preference  in  selecting  a  place  to  la- 
bor, and  the  school  authorities  are  offering  them  extra  inducements  to 
return.  Some  of  the  school-houses  are  being  newly  fitted  up  with  sin- 
gle desks,  etc.,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  central  or  district  high  school. 

The  mechanism  of  these  meetings,  both  in  their  inception  and  con- 
tinuance, is  so  plain,  so  free  from  complication,  that  we  may  pass  it  over 
here.  We  will  state  generally  the  '  one  thing  needful '  for  success  at 
any  stage  of  the  enterprise  :  Those  who  engage  in  it  must  be  terribly 
in  earnest ;  they  must  have  souls  full  of  exalted  courage  and  self-sacri- 
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fice ;  must  be  not  unwilling  to  '  labor  and  to  wait ';  able  to  look  dis- 
couragements and  disparagements  out  of  countenance,  and  realize  that 
where  '  two  or  three  are  gathered  together '  in  behalf  of  education  success 
can  not  choose  but  come.  Two  or  three  teachers,  even,  of  such  a  spirit 
to  start  and  stay  by  the  project  will  not  fail  to  develop  an  organization 
fertile  in  good  influences. 

There  is  not  a  township  in  the  State  whose  schools  might  not  be 
benefited  by  the  action  of  teachers'  associations;  and  there  are  few 
where  they  may  not  be  organized,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
matter  lies  iu  the  hands  of  teachers;  they  have  power  to  set  this  train 
of  causes  in  motion.  If  so,  is  it  not  their  duty  to  do  it  ?  Can  the  ob- 
ligation, where  once  recognized,  be  lightly  set  aside  ?  Great  results 
hang  upon  their  action ;  their  neglect  of  such  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness involves  consequences  not  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  claims  of  the  young  than  to  their  own  individual  interests. 

c. 


LESSON    IN   ARITHMETIC,   FOR   TEACHERS   AND   PUPILS. 


[UEL   WILLAED,    OF  JACKSONVILLE. 


In  practical  use  of  arithmetic  in  business,  I  have  found  that  calculations 
requiring  the  introduction  of  common  (or  vulgar)  fractions  demand  very 
frequently  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  fractions  and  the  operations 
preliminary  thereto.  Facility  in  reducing  fractions  to  a  common  de- 
nominator, and  to  the  least  common  denominator,  is  a  valuable  acquire- 
ment. To  this  end  familiarity  with  the  relations  of  numbers  as  factors 
and  products  is  most  important,  and  next  in  value  is  the  best  method 
of  using  such  knowledge.  I  have  been  some  times  surprised,  some 
times  amused,  when  attempting  a  calculation  at  the  same  time  with  an- 
other person  whom  I  knew  to  be  my  superior  in  quickness  of  computa- 
tion, to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  would  bring  me  soonest 
to  the  result. 

I  found  out  some  years  ago  an  excellent  method  of  obtaining  the 
least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers,  which  I  have  not  seen  in 
any  arithmetic.  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  it  in  some  of  the  '  High- 
er Arithmetics ',  at  least ;  but  if  in  any  of  them  it  has  escaped  my 
search.  I  presume  it  is  known  to  other  arithmeticians,  who  have  hap- 
pened upon  it  as  I  did.  After  I  had  used  it  awhile,  I  saw  it  published, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  The  Teacher,  of  St.  Louis,  by  Mr. 
Terrill,  of  that  city. 

I  prefer  the  term  '  least  common  dividend  (introduced,  I  believe,  by 
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Prof.  Davies)  to  the  more  common  one,  '  least  common  multiple'.  It 
accords  best  witli  the  definition  of  a  multiple  as  commonly  given  :  Col- 
burn  says,  "  A  multiple  of  a  number  is  any  entire  number  which  can 
be  exactly  divided  by  it";  and  the  definitions  of  Ray,  Thomson,  Ad- 
ams, Robinson,  and  others,  are  similar.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  use 
both  in  the  same  book,  by  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  word  '  multi- 
ple', and  at  the  same  time  reminding  the  pupil  that  a  multiple  is  also 
the  product,  and  conversely  the  dividend,  of  its  factors.  I  therefore 
use  both  expressions  in  teaching. 

The  common  rule  of  the  practical  or  school  arithmetics  is,  to  place 
the  numbers  on  a  line,  divide  them  by  any  prime  number  that  will  ex- 
actly divide  any  two  or  more  of  them,  bringing  down  the  undivided 
numbers  into  the  quotient  line  :  divide  again  as  before,  and  so  do  un- 
til no  two  numbers  in  the  lower  line  can  be  divided  by  any  number 
greater  than  one  :  then  multiply  the  divisors  and  the  numbers  of  the 
lowest  line. 

This  is  the  method  the  application  of  which  is  easiest  understood  by 
pupils  of  all  capacities ;  but  I  found  I  could  always  teach  my  classes 
two  obvious  shortenings  of  the  process.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing numbers,  and  find  their  least  common  dividend :  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15.  "■  Now,"  I  would  say  to  my  class,  after 
a  few  previous  examples  by  the  book  rule,  "what  we  want  to  find  is 
the  smallest  number  that  we  can  divide  by  all  these.  Now  you  see  that 
if  we  can  divide  any  number  by  15,  of  course  we  can  divide  that  same 
number  by  5,  because  there  is  a  5  in  the  15,  or,  as  the  book  says,  5  is 
a  factor  of  15,  Of  course,  then,  if  we  get  a  number  that  we  can  divide 
by  the  15,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  5;  we  may  cross  it 
out,  drop  it  out  of  the  calculation,  and  the  answer  will  be  the  same. 
So,  too,  3  is  a  factor  of  15,  and  if  we  can  divide  any  thing  by  15  we 
can  divide  it  by  3,  for  there  is  a  3  in  15;  so  we  '11  cross  out  the  3." 
In  the  same  way  I  would  show  that  we  might  cancel  the  2,  4,  6,  and  7, 
because  they  are  found  as  factors  in  12  and  14 — or,  as  I  would  say  it, 
'  there  is  a  7  and  a  2  in  14',  varying  my  phrases,  and  using  the  tech- 
nical terms  sparingly.  I  never  found  that  I  could  make  the  first  paths 
too  smooth,  easy,  and  plain ;  and  it  was  very  easy  to  bring  the  pupils 
to  roughness  and  steepness  of  way  when  it  seemed  best.  "  Besides,"  I 
would  say  further,  "  we  get  1  for  a  quotient  several  times ;  and,  as  we 
are  to  multiply  all  the  quotients,  and  1  does  not  count  any  thing  in  the 
multiplication,  there  's  no  use  in  setting  it  down,  if  it  is  set  down  in 
the  examples  in  the  book ;  or,  if  we  do  set  it  down  once,  there  's  no 
need  of  bringing  down  the  Is  all  the  time."  Then  I  would  work  the 
example  on  the  board  both  ways,  comparing  and  explaining  in  the  sim- 
plest language : 
53 
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"  Now  remember,"  I  would  say,  '^  before  you  begin  to  divide,  you 
may  strike  out  of  the  line  any  number  which  will  divide  some  other  in 
the  line;  and  you  need  not  set  down  the  quotient  1." 

I  know  this  method  is  in  some  of  the  higher  arithmetics  —  Thom- 
son's, for  example,  with  a  further  abbreviation ;  but  I  always  found 
that  pupils  who  were  yet  a  good  ways  from  any  higher  arithmetic  than 
Davies's  School  Arithmetic,  or  Thomson's  Practical,  or  Ray's 
Third  Part,  could  use  this  abbreviation  very  readily. 

The  method  by  'factoring',  reducing  each  number  into  its  prime 
factors,  and  recomposing  the  common  multiple  from  these  prime  factors, 
is  some  times  the  most  convenient,  but  was  never  a  favorite  with  me. 
This  method  seems  to  me  best  exhibited  in  Colburn's  Arithmetic  and 
its  Applications,  §§  116, 117.  To  my  best  pupils  I  taught  the  following 
method  :  Arrange  the  numbers  in  a  line,  placing  them  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude, the  largest  at  the  left  hand ;  then  cancel  each  one  which  can 
divide  another,  and  draw  a  line  beneath  those  remaining.  Bring  down 
the  first  (largest)  number  at  once,  for  it  must  be  contained  as  a  factor 
in  the  common  dividend.  Bring  down  the  other  numbers  in  success- 
ion, dropping  from  each  all  factors  contained  in  numbers  already  brought 
down,  and  setting  down  the  factors  not  so  dropped.  The  continued 
product  of  the  numbers  below  the  line  is  the  least  common  dividend  or 
multiple  of  the  numbers  above  it. 

See  the  same  example  by  this  method  : 
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_  8     [7]     [6]     [5]     [4]     [3]     [2] 

15        14  2         11  3        2      Continued  product,  27720. 

The  process,  after  bringing  down  the  15  for  the  reason  given  above, 
is  as  follows  :  14  contains  no  factors  already  brought  down  in  the  15, 
therefore  we  set  it  down  unchanged.  12  contains  a  3  already  in  the 
15,  a  2  already  in  the  14,  and  another  2,  not  contained  in  either  of 
these;    therefore  we  set  down  a  2.     11  is  prime,  and  comes  down 
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whole.  10  consists  of  the  factors  6  and  2,  which  are  contained  in  the 
15  and  14  (or  the  2)  ah-eady  brought  down ;  therefore  we  pass  by  the 
10.  0  has  the  factors  3  and  3 ;  one  of  these  3s  is  in  15,  and  we  set 
down  the  other.  8  has  the  factor  2  three  times :  2  has  ah'eady  been 
set  down  once  (in  14  and  2),  and  we  now  set  it  down  the  third  time. 
Take  another  example  — the  numbers  32,  14,  36,  42,  12,  27,  24,  16, 
and  35.  For  a  further  shortening,  we  glance  at  the  numbers  before 
we  set  them  down,  and  omit  those  which  we  see  we  should  cancel  if  we 
write  them  in  the  line.     Our  numbers  then  appear  thus  : 

42  36  35  32  27  24 


From  36  we  drop  6,  a  factor  of  42  :  from  35  we  drop  7,  for  the  same 
reason  :  from  32  we  drop  a  2  in  42,  and  another  in  6,  leaving  8  :  from 
27  we  drop  a  3  in  42,  and  another  in  6,  and  have  3  left :  24  consists 
of  8  and  3,  already  below  the  line. 

Take  examples  from  Thomson's  Higher,  p.  106,  and  Colburn  (as 
quoted),  p.  155 : 

,-^^^     81          63         54         14        ^„,^    262         180        108          72 
{mh.)    ^^ ^ 2 (^^'^O    252 5 3 2 

In  this  23d  example,  as  252  is  a  number  whose  factors  are  not  seen  at 
a  glance,  it  is  most  convenient  to  ascertain  the  principal  ones  (as  18 
and  14,  or  9,  4  and  7),  and  note  them  just  below  it,  for  reference  in  the 
further  process. 

After  a  little  practice  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  arrange  the  num- 
bers ;  you  can  take  them  as  they  are  given,  always  considering  them 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude.  Thus,  if  we  have  15,  36,  14,  30,  42, 
18,  we  bring  down  the  42 ;  then  from  36  bring  down  the  factor  6,  and 
from  30  the  5  :  the  rest  need  no  attention. 

Now  I  propose  a  question  for  the  pupils  of  Illinois.  Your  books 
teach  you  how  to  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  whole  numbers : 
Can  any  of  you  discover  and  send  to  the,  'Illinois  Teacher'  a  ride  for 
finding  the  least  common  dividend  of  several  fractions  ?  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  any  arithmetic,  though  Mr.  Bateman  tells  me  he  has  seen 
it :  but  I  do  n't  want  you  to  hunt  it  up,  and  I  hope  none  of  you  who 
may  have  seen  it  will  copy  it  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Hovey.  Besides, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  I  gave  to  a  class  of  my  pupils  '  down 
in  Egypt'  such  a  question,  as  this,  and  some  of  them  solved  it  in  a 
short  time : 

What  is  the  least  common  dividend  (or  multiple)  of  3, 4,  %  ?>  g;  and  *  ? 

[Note. —  Since  writing  the  above,  Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic  has 
been  shown  me,  where  I  find  a  method  very  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
given  above :  for  large  numbers  I  think  it  will  perhaps  prove  to  be 
easier;  but  for  common  operations  I  still  think  the  one  above  is  gener- 
ally preferable,  and  as  easily  understood  and  practiced.  See  Ray's 
Higher  Arithmetic,  Art.  103,  pp.  80,  81.] 
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NATURAL     HISTORY     OF     ILLINOIS 


[The  ensuing  communication,  with  the  appended  note,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  It  opens  a  subject  which  must  attract  more  and  more  atten- 
tion, till  the  Natural  History  of  Illinois  shall  become  a  familiar  thing, 
known  and  read  of  all  scholars  at  least.  It  is  presumed  that  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Post  will  be  present  at  the  forthcoming  educational  con- 
vocation at  Decatur  (29th,  80th  and  31st  inst.),  and  plans  for  future 
action  can  be  agreed  on.] 

My  friend  Mr.  Post  suggests  that  a  few  thoughts  on  my  favorite  sub- 
ject—  Natural  History  —  would  probably  find  as  wide  a  circulation 
and  be  as  much  read  if  published  in  the  Teacher  as  in  any  other 
western  periodical. 

Mr.  S.  BuRTLEY  and  myself,  during  the  past  season,  commenced 
studying  the  flora  of  this  region.  Dui'ing  the  few  hours  we  had  to 
spare  from  business,  we  succeeded  in  determining  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  species,  chiefly  exogens.  We  preserved  specimens  of  most 
of  the  smaller  ones;  and  also  made  up  a  bale  for  Mr.  R.  Kennicott, 
which  we  lately  forwarded  to  him.  We  think  we  discovered  a  species 
not  described  in  Gray  or  Wood,  but  will  wait  another  season  that  we 
may  examine  more  carefully.  This  region  is  rich  in  ferns  :  we  have 
preserved  some  twelve  or  fifteen  kinds,  and  determined  four  or  five. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  making  a  collection  of  shells,  and  especially  of  those 
of  South  Illinois ;  but,  from  want  of  proper  books,  has  been  able  to 
determine  but  few  species. 

The  catalogue  of  Mr.  TIlffers,  Vol.  i  Trans.  Ag.  Soc.  of  III,  con- 
tains all  and  more  than  all  she  has  yet  collected,  except  one  imio  — 
viz.,  fragilis  —  and  one  aquatic  univalve,  undetermined  —  probably 
a  paludina.  There  are  several  species  of  helix,  but  most  of  those 
gathered  have  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Kennicott,  who  will  have 
them  examined. 

Mrs.  Thomas  requests  me  to  say  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  ex- 
change shells  with  any  person  who  has  either  lake  or  marine  shells. 
Send  by  express  to  C.  Thomas,  Carhondale,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  write 
giving  directions  for  the  sending  of  the  exchange  in  return. 

I  have  also  been  devoting  a  small  portion  of  time  to  gathering  speci- 
mens of  reptiles,  spiders,  insects,  etc.,  chiefly  for  Mr.  Kennicott,  who 
is  collecting  for  the  N.  W.  University.  I  have  now  on  hand  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens,  which  I  will  forward  as  soon  as  they  are  properly 
prepared.  While  thus  engaged,  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  a  full  as- 
sortment, especially  of  insects,  which  are  my  favorites.  The  insects  I 
have  collected  thus  far  are  chiefly  colcoptera,  orthoptera,  and  hymen- 
qptera.     1  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  separate  the  beetles 
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into  families.  The  locusts,  wasps,  etc.,  yet  remain  in  the  alcohol  un- 
arranged.  I  have  also  succeeded  in  finding  several  and  preserving  a 
few  of  those  strangely -formed  insects  AVestwood  has  embraced  in  the 
family  fxdgoridx ;  also  several  other  homopterous  insects.  Of  the 
dipfera  my  collection  consists  mostly  of  muscidee.  I  have  a  bottle, 
collected  for  Mr.  Kennicott,  of  those  destructive  larvsi  which  have 
received  the  name  'army-worm'.  The  imago  is  a  white  moth,  whose 
habits  I  hope  may  be  thoroughly  studied.  The  reptiles  I  have  col- 
lected are  principally  snakes,  lizards,  and  salamanders.  In  collecting 
these  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Richard  Worthen,  who  is 
much  devoted  to  natural  history,  especially  comparative  anatomy  and 
herpetology. 

Now  if  the  teachers  scattered  throughout  the  State,  who  are  not  de- 
voted to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  would  devote  a  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  collecting  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  sending 
them  to  the  Normal  School  and  through  it  making  exchanges,  it  would 
not  be  long  until  it  would  have  a  good  cabinet. 

My  first  specimens  are  pledged  to  Mr.  11.  Kennicott;  my  own 
cabinet  to  Carbondale  College  :  yet  I  will,  if  I  live,  still  be  able  to  send 
in  my  quota. 

No  individual  should  live  without  an  object ;  and  what  nobler  can 
be  selected  than  the  advance  of  human  knowledge  ?  And,  as  that 
knowledge  is  so  various  and  extensive,  no  mind  can  expect  to  extend 
it  in  all  its  channels.  Therefore,  let  each  choose  his  or  her  partic- 
ular object.  And  if  one  out  of  every  twenty  teachers  will  take  natural 
history,  in  five  years  our  State  will  have  its  flora,  fauna  and  geology 
as  well  known  as  that  of  England,  and  many  an  idle  hour,  spent  in 
gossip  or  foolish  devotion  to  fashion  and  frolic,  will  be  usefully  and 
pleasantly  employed.  And  to  this  end  I  propose  that  all  interested 
in  the  cause  of  natural  history  should  meet  some  time  during  this 
Winter  in  Chicago,  and  make  arrangements  so  that  with  the  opening 
of  Spring  the  business  may  be  commenced  in  earnest;  and  also  that 
there  be  an  agreement  between  the  different  universities,  colleges,  etc., 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  collections,  so  that  there  may  be  no  conflicting 
interests.     I  leave  it  to  you  to  name  the  time,  etc. 

For  fear  I  trespass  too  largely  on  your  valuable  space,  I  will  close. 

C.  THOMAS. 

Friend  Hovey:  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  is  one  of  our  most  prominent 
and  useful  educaters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  constant,  faithful  de- 
votees of  science.  I  would,  therefore,  move  that  the  subject  to  which 
he  refers  be  taken  into  consideration  at  our  next  Annual  Convention,  at 
Decatur,  December  29,  30  and  31.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  matter 
will  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  W.  S.  POST. 


W.  T.  Webster,  of  the  High  School  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  has  tak- 
en charge  of  the  High  School  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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HOMELY       TRUTHS 


[OQENES. 


Ignorance  and  Apathy  are  the  twin  monsters  in  the  path  of  all  re- 
form—  the  giant  enemies  of  progress.  Illinois  has  made  a  noble  begin- 
ning in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  dawn  of  the  coming  day 
is  blushing  in  the  East.  But  still,  except  a  few  bright  spots  here  and 
there,  it  is  midnight  in  Illinois.  Darkness  still  broods  over  this  lovely 
State. 

A  little  band,  with  Spartan  courage  and  immortal  hope,  are  indeed 
bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  Common  Schools,  and  doing  all  that  men 
can  do  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  State  for  Free  Schools,  But  what 
were  even  Leonidas  and  his  '  three  hundred '  against  the  serried 
millions  of  Persia? 

The  simple,  stubborn  fact  is,  that  the  people  at  large  have,  as  yet,  no 
just  conception  at  all  either  of  the  nature  or  importance  of  education. 
The  ideas  of  the  common  mind  on  this  subject  are  low  and  crude  in  the 
extreme.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  dissociate,  in  the  public  view, 
the  idea  of  mental  culture  from  mercenary  or  commercial  considerations. 
Let  any  herald  of  the  gospel  of  free  schools  undertake  to  present  the 
subject  in  its  true  light,  to  divest  it  of  all  these  mercenary  adjuncts,  to 
robe  it  in  its  own  native  dignity  and  lustre,  to  boldly  claim  for  liberal 
culture  an  intrinsic  value  infinitely  beyond  that  of  any  merely  material 
interest,  to  broadly  propound  the  issue  that  knowledge  is  the  inalienable 
birthright  of  every  human  soul,  and  is  worth,  for  its  own  sake,  all  the 
time  and  thought  and  money  that  it  costs,  a  thousand  fold  —  let  him 
undertake  to  do  this,  and,  if  he  doubted  before,  he  will  doubt  no  longer. 
He  will  find  that  the  general  mind  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  grapple 
with  this  great  truth  —  that  the  standard  of  judgment  is  deplorably,  er- 
roneous—  that  there  is  no  bond  of  sympathy  whatever  between  him 
and  the  public  heart  in  these  views. 

To  many  persons,  a  school  is  —  a  school !  They  sec  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  them.  The  picture  in  the  mind  seems  to  be  about  this: 
A  school-house,  a  man  at  the  desk  with  a  book  in  oufe  hand  and  a  rod 
in  the  other,  a  few  rough,  tumble-down  benches  filled  witli  bad  boys 
and  girls,  a  little  spelling,  a  little  reading,  a  good  deal  of  nasal  twang 
and  cant,  the  same  amount  of  scolding,  flogging  and  sobbing,  continued 
for  twelve  consecutive  weeks,  five  days  in  the  week  and  six  hours  in 
the  day.  By  such  the  school  is  regarded  as  an  institution  established 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  out  of  the  street  and  out  of 
harm's  way  —  a  sort  of  public  nursery  for  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion of  the  juvenile  population  —  an  honorable  prison-house,  in  which 
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urchin?  are  confined  six  hours  a  day,  at  hard  hibor,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  the  three  'E,s'.  As  for  the  teacher,  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  semi-jailer,  a  keeper-in  of  boys,  a  dry  nurse  for  the  afore- 
said urchins.  Philosophers  of  this  class,  who  are  inclined  to  be  covet- 
ous, seek  for  those  schools  in  which  the  jailing  and  flogging  are  done 
the  cheapest;  fashionables,  for  schools  in  which  these  higher  functions 
are  performed  in  the  most  dashing  and  popular  style ;  while  snobs  and 
aristocrats  aifect  the  patronage  of  the  most  expensive  and  select  jailing 
and  drubbing  establishments. 

The  tone  and  language  made  use  of  in  such  families,  in  the  presence 
of  children,  when  speaking  of  schools  and  teachers,  is  such  as  to  break 
down  in  their  minds  all  respect  for  both  ten  times  faster  than  the  best 
teacher  can  establish  it.  If  there  is  a  blockhead  on  earth,  or  a  knave 
deserving  the  stocks,  it  is  he  who  disparages,  maligns  and  sneers  at  the 
teacher  before  his  children  at  home,  and  then  whispers  it  about  that  he 
must  be  incompetent,  or  wanting  in  manliness  of  character,  for  the  pu- 
pils do  not  seem  to  respect  him  or  his  authority !  Now,  the  world  has 
never  had  a  teacher,  from  Plato  to  the  present  day,  who  could  sustain 
himself  long  with  such  fearful  odds  against  him.  Here  and  there 
a  pupil  will  be  found,  it  is  true,  who,  overawed  and  subdued  by 
the  venerablenes  and  power  and  goodness  and  knowledge,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  love  and  reverence  his  preceptor,  in  spite  of  the  jeers, 
taunts  and  flings  which  he  bears  at  home ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 
Now,  what  policy  can  be  more  absurd,  more  suicidal,  than  this  ?  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand."  Parents  must  respect  and 
honor  the  teacher,  and  let  their  children  see  that  they  do,  or  else 
the  teacher,  any  teacher,  sooner  or  later,  must  fail. 

But  this  course  is  also  the  precursor  of  ruin  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  Let  a  pupil  once  know  that  he  can  appeal  from  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  to  that  of  the  parent  whenever  he  may  choose  to  do  so,  and 
that  that  appeal  will  be  sustained  ;  let  hiui  hear  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  his  instructer  made  light  of,  and  himself  captiously  criticised  and 
ridiculed  in  the  home-circle,  and  all  further  control  or  good  influence 
of  the  teacher  upon  that  child  is  impossible.  If  there  is  a  being  in  the 
world  who  richly  deserves  the  vigorous  discipline  of  the  school-room,  it 
is  the  thoughtless  fool,  or  malicious  miscreant,  who  thus,  in  an  hour, 
wantonly  tears  down  and  destroys  those  sacred  barriers  of  respect  and 
confidence  upon  which  the  usefulness  of  every  school  depends. 

Teachers  do  not  ask  to  be  sustained  in  measures  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, much  less  in  those  which  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong;  but 
they  do  demand  the  hearty  support  of  the  community  in  a  line  of  policy 
admitted  by  all  to  be  above  all  just  criticism,  and  in  plans  which  defy 
the  carpings  of  even  ignorance  and  malice  themselves.  I  say  hearty 
support,  for  the  case  is  one  in  which  mere  indifference,  or  half-approval, 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Many  a  teacher  is  '  damned  with  faint, 
equivocal  praise'. 

If  the  parent  is  ignorant  of  the  teacher's  character,  plans,  and 
methods  of  instruction,  let  him  lose  no  time  in  informing  himself  on 
these  vital  points,  taking  good  care  to  hold  his  tongue  until  he  has 
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done  so.  If  he  is  not  satisfied,  let  Lira  quietly  withdraw  his  child 
from  school,  and  seek  a  remedy  in  some  regular  and  orderly  manner, 
without  destruction  to  the  school.  If  he  is  satisfied,  let  him  sai/  so, 
cordially  and  openly,  and  give  the  whole  unbroken  forceof  his  influence 
and  example  for  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  many  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  know  the  first 
case  of  serious  trouble  in  school  where  this  matter  was  thus  placed 
upon  the  footing  of  common  sense  and  common  justice.  I  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  point  to  many  sad  instances  of  hopeless  ruin,  mental  and 
moral,  for  the  want  of  it. 

A  parent,  not  long  since,  thought  his  boy  was  excessively  flogged, 
flew  into  a  passion,  threatened  the  teacher  with  personal  violence, 
cursed  him  roundly,  aud'finally  dragged  the  matter  before  the  civil 
magistrates.  Now  mark  the  result :  The  principal  of  that  school,  who 
was  a  judicious  and  successful  disciplinarian,  found  it  almost  impossible 
for  weeks  afterward  to  stem  the  tide  of  insubordination  thus  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  overthrow  the  school  itself, 
so  rapid  was  the  work  of  demoralization.  The  sous  of  that  man  began 
from  that  hour  to  degenerate  in  character  and  scholarship,  became  in- 
dolent, rude,  and  insolent,  and  finally  incorrigibly  corrupt  and  wicked. 
Little  do  many  parents  think  how  truly  exponential  their  children  in 
school  are  of  the  language,  spirit,  temper  and  habits  of  the  domestic 
circle.  It  is  easy  for  the  discerning  teacher  '  to  read  the  roots  from 
the  radical  signs' — from  the  manners  of  the  children  to  tell  '  e  san- 
guine oriuntur' .  Parents  tliink  they  understand  teachers;  teachers 
knoxo,  after  a  little  experience  with  the  children,  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  parents.  But  many  who  admit  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  education  wholly  mistake  its  true  nature.  Ignorant  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  progressive  mental  development,  of  the  widely-difi'erent 
conditions  and  capacities  of  difi'erent  minds,  and  of  the  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  growth  of  fundamental  ideas  and  principles,  they  sup- 
pose that  a  school  is  a  sort  of  patent  mill,  into  which  a  boy,  however 
silly  or  semi-savage,  has  only  to  be  thrown  and  kept  for  a  specified  time, 
when,  presto  !  out  will  come,  of  course,  the  superfine  flour  of  refinement 
and  learning.  No  matter  what  the  grain,  they  expect  nothing  but  su- 
perfine flour,  and  that  in  always  precisely  the  same  time. 

Let  no  man  'pooh,  pooh',  at  this,  as  absurd  and  extravagant.  It  is 
true  to  the  letter.  There  are  thousands  in  Illinois  who  have  no  better 
conception  of  the  true  work  of  schools  than  this;  not  a  whit.  They  sup- 
pose that  in  a  certain  time  the  scholar  will  undergo  some  sort  of  trans- 
mutation, and  come  forth,  as  per  order,  armed  and  equipped  with  all  wis- 
dom, grace,  and  learning.  But  lioio  this  surprising  change  is  effected 
they  stop  not  to  inquire. 

A.  and  B.  are  brought  to  school  and  duly  presented  to  the  preceptor 
to  be  operated  upon.  They  are  of  equal  age  and  natural  endowments; 
but  A.  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements,  and  is  now  fully 
prepared  for  more  advanced  studies;  while  B.  has  had  but  little  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements,  and  that  little  all  wrong.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  boys  return  home  —  A.  master  of  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
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algebra ;  B.  of  only  the  rudiments  of  orthography,  reading,  and  primary 
arithmetic.  The  father  of  A.  is  pleased  and  satisBed;  the  father  of  B. 
is  disappointed,  indignant,  and  angry;  storms  and  chafes;  denounces 
the  teacher;  denounces  the  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction ;  de- 
clares he  has  been  cheated  and  swindled,  that  his  boy  is  not  half  so 
pert  and  smart  as  he  used  to  be,  and  wonders  that  the  public  will  sub- 
mit to  such  a  humbug  and  cheat.  With  abundance  of  wrath  and  im- 
precations, he  sends  his  boy  to  another  school,  where,  having  hy  the 
ceaseless  care  and  toil  of  Ms  former  teacher  been  divested  of  his  flip- 
pancy and  conceit,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements,  he  makes 
rapid  progress.  Teacher  number  two  is  lauded  to  the  skies;  while  upon 
poor  number  one,  to  whom  he  really  owes  it  all,  he  contrives  to  heap  mal- 
edictions as  long  as  he  lives.  Is  this  fancy  ?  There  is  not  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher  in  Illinois  who  does  not  know  that  it 
is  true  to  the  letter. 

But  there  are  various  sorts  and  degrees  of  ignorance  on  this  subject. 
Some  value  education,  not  as  a  sublime  and  indissoluble  unity,  coequal 
and  coextensive  with  the  entire  being,  but  in  parts,  and  those  parts  bel- 
ligerent, antagonistic,  and  refractory.  What  Omnipotence  has  joined 
together,  in  bonds  of  strength  and  beauty  eternal  as  the  soul,  these 
fractionists  would  put  asunder,  forsooth,  and  send  forth  into  the  world 
a  brood  of  hideous  abortions;  with  one  intellectual  leg  warmly  and 
sprucely  clad  in  mental  breeches  of  the  most  approved  style  and  cut, 
while  the  other  is  dangling  about,  stark-naked  and  shivering  with  cold. 

And  hence  the  twattle  about  the  English  course  versus  the  Classical, 
and  the  Mathematical  versus  both.  Hence  the  rigmarole  about  the 
useful  and  the  practical;  the  spread-eagle  bombast  about  the  'demands 
of  the  age ' ;  the  anathemas  against  the  abstract ;  the  lies  and  fooleries 
about  self-made  men,  and  all  that:  just  as  if  any  man  who  has 
ever  been  really  made  could  despise  the  learning  that  made  him;  or  as 
if  one  faculty  of  the  soul  could  be  disintegrated  from  all  the  rest  and  be 
educated,  while  the  other  faculties  lie  dormant;  as  if  the  abstract 
could  be  severed  from  the  concrete;  as  if  art  and  science,  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  intellect  and  the  realizations  of  those  conceptions, 
united  as  cause  snd  sequence  by  the  fiat  of  God,  illustrated  by  painter, 
architect  and  sculptor  in  a  thousand  Protean  forms  of  majesty  and  glory — 
as  if  these  coordinate  elements  of  human  culture,  thus  blending  in  im- 
mortal harmony,  could  be  divorced  and  made  hostile  by  all  the  noisy 
inanities,  plausible  fooleries  and  vapid  theorizings  of  all  the  sciolists, 
apes  and  chrrlatans  that  ever  lived.  As  well  might  the  veins  attempt 
to  dam  up  the  course  of  the  arteries,  or  the  eye  declare  war  against  the 
ear. 

The  number  of  those  who  value  education  for  special  ends  is  very 
great.  Some  seek  it  as  a  mere  ornament,  as  the  gilding  of  a  refined 
leisure;  others  as  a  means  of  influence,  social  and  political;  others  still 
as  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  honor.  Arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  are  enough  for  my  son,  says  one,  for  I  only  intend  him 
for  a  merchant.  My  boy  must  have  a  little  chemistry,  says  another,  as 
54 
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he  is  to  be  a  druirgist.  Another  wants  Greek  enough  for  medical 
terms;  anotlier,  Latin  enough  for  law-terms  and  writs.  If  declamatiou 
is  proposed,  the  answer  is,  'I  do  not  intend  my  son  for  pubUc  life'. 
If  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  or  analysis  of  sentences,  or  any  other 
drill-study  is  recommended,  all  are  set  aside  with  the  old  remark,  '  We 
see  no  use  in  them'.  Thus  are  the  higher  claims  and  nobler  purposes 
of  educati6u  all  made  subservient  to  the  transient  and  the  material. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  picture.  There  are  some  who 
hold  and  cherish  true  views  on  this  most  momentous  subject;  who  not 
only  admit  the  importance,  but  also  understand  the  nature  and  end  of 
education;  who  do  not  undervalue  mere  knowledge,  but  who  yet  regard 
all  elementary  schools  and  books  and  systems  only  as  the  necessary 
tools  and  instruments  of  a  higher  and  nobler  end  —  to  subdue  and  train 
and  polish  and  equip  the  soul  itself,  with  all  its  immortal  powers,  for  the 
duties,  conflicts  and  heroisms  of  life,  and  for  eternal  felicity  in  the 
world  to  come. 

These  men  need  not  to  be  told  that  the  highest  end  of  education  is, 
not  to  imjjart  knowledge,  but  to  teach  the  power  and  art  of  thinking; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  entirely  possible  for  this  chief  end  to  be  immu- 
tably secured,  even  though  hardly  a  vestige  of  mere  knowledge,  which 
the  ignorant  account  the  chief  good,  should  remain  in  the  mind. 
Indeed,  it  can  not  be  doubted  but  that  the  rich  and  abundant  har- 
vest of  mental  power  and  resources  derived  from  the  profound  and 
critical  musteri/  of  (for  instance)  the  Latin  language  would  still  be  a 
priceless  inheritance,  were  all  the  mere  information  obtained  in  the 
study  (much  and  varied  as  it  is)  for  ever  lost  —  nay,  were  every  rule 
and  form  and  paradigm  of  the  language  itself  to  be  totally  obliterated 
from  the  memory. 

There  is  here  no  array  of  one  department  of  culture  against  another — 
of  the  English  against  the  Latin  ;  of  literature  against  mathematics;  of 
the  useful  against  the  ornamental.  No  attempt  is  made  to  rend  the 
beautiful  component  unity  of  the  mind.  Those  of  this  class  know  that 
all  culture  possesses  inherent  value  and  nobleness,  if  others  can  not  see 
how  it  can  'set  a  leg,  mend  a  stocking,  or  make  a  pudding'.  They 
see  how  a  well-balanced  mind  can  advance  and  conquer,  while  others 
fail;  how  it  can  hold  its  court  in  more  than  regal  pomp,  amid  the 
glories  of  art,  nature,  sentiment,  and  poetry,  while  others  look  not  beyond 
the  horizon  of  stocks  and  bales  and  casks.  They  see  that  such  a  mind 
has  within  itself  a  perennial  fountain  of  freshness,  beauty,  and  inspira- 
tion, flinging  the  radiance  of  its  own  bright  being  over  themes  and  la- 
bors and  duties  else  dull  and  repulsive.  They  know  that  the  orna- 
mental and  the  practical  are  not  belligerent,  but  co-workers  and  mutual 
helpers,  rather;  that  the  coronation  of  the  piano  and  the  pencil  does  not 
dethrone  or  degrade  the  wash-tub  and  the  needle. 

But  if  the  mistakes  and  blunders  referred  to  exist  in  regard  to 
schools  for  boys,  is  the  case  improved  when  we  consider  those  for  girls? 
Here  also,  and  in  an  increased  degree,  the  desire  is  almost  universal  to 
hurry  through  and  finish  the  elementary  course  at  too  early  an  age. 
In  spite  of  almost  numberless  '  Young  Ladies'  Seminaries',  a  really  edu- 
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cated  young  woman  is  extremely  hard  to  find.  Most  of  the  so-called 
education  received  at  these  establishments  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  When  do  young 
ladies  generally  graduate?  At  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
What  is  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study  in  most  of  these  seminaries? 
From  two  to  three  score  text-books,  comprising  the  whole  field  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  mathematics,  languages,  mental  and  natural  science ! 
What  is  the  length  of  the  course?  Three  years  I  Oh  tempora,  oh 
Moses !     To  think  that  one  dainty  little  head  can  hold  so  much  ! 

Now,  I  care  not  how  good  the  school,  how  learned  the  teachers,  nor 
how  gifted  the  scholars ;  the  pretense  that  such  a  curriculum  can  be 
mastered  in  such  a  time,  by  girls  of  such  an  age,  is  a  li-u-m-h-u-g. 
If  the  diploma  (oh  dear !)  says  so,  the  diploma  lies.  By  no  process 
of  studying  can  the  human  mind  be  crammed  with  such  an  amount  of 
pabulum  in  that  length  of  time.  To  attempt  it  is  to  fail,  or  —  to  hurst. 
You  can  not  compress  a  gallon  into  a  quart,  save  by  the  destruction  of  • 
the  vessel. 

But  why  this  haste  ?  Why,  simpleton,  do  n't  you  know  ?  Matri- 
mony, to  be  sure;  that's  the  secret.  And  never,  till  the  preposterous 
notion  that  girls  are  marriageable  at  eighteen  is  banished  from  the 
world,  can  there  be  a  remedy.  At  the  time  when  education  should  be 
begun  in  earnest,  when  the  maturing  intellect  begins  to  be  capable  of 
the  most  rapid  and  successful  progress,  when  a  solid  preparation  for 
the  sober  duties  of  life  should  absorb  every  faculty  and  enlist  every  en- 
ergy —  instead  of  all  this,  we  find  the  ponderous  wisdom  of  '  sweet  six- 
teen '  suddenly  plunged  into  profound  meditation  as  to  the  possible  im- 
port of  a  bouquet,  or  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  certain  perfumed  hillet- 
doux,  or  the  interpretation  that  might  be  put  upon  certain  cabalistic 
words  uttered  by  one  Charley  Sillyman  during  a  recent  promenade  ! 
It  takes  no  seer  to  divine  the  sequel.  Make  it  fashionable  for  girls  to 
be  considered  as  girls  till  twenty  at  lea.st,  and  there  will  be  a  speedy 
end  to  all  this.  But  it  is  vain  to  resist,  '  Bivis  invitis'  !  At  least,  let 
the  education  of  girls  be  less  extensive  and  more  thorough  and  perfect. 

The  highest  and  best  conception  of  a  true  system  of  culture  and  dis- 
cipline for  girls  which  I  have  yet  seen  is  embodied  in  the  prospectus 
of  a  school  recently  established  in  New  York,  by  Kev.  D.  C.  Van  Nor- 
man. The  view  which  it  presents  of  the  nature  and  end  of  education 
is  grand  and  lofty  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  course  of  study  which 
it  marks  out  is  comprehensive,  symmetrical,  and  thorough.  Of  the 
Principal  of  this  school  I  know  nothing,  save  what  is  revealed  in  this  pros- 
pectus. But  to  him  who  would  have  "  the  learner  advance  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  from  conquest  to  conquest,  leaving  behind,  not  a  wilder- 
ness maze,  of  crude,  half-formed  conceptions,  of  dim  and  shadowy  forms 
of  memories  and  truths,  but  a  beaten  track,  a  field  of  clear  and  open 
vision,  which,  from  her  elevated  stand-point,  she  can  survey  with  the 
exultant  joy  of  conscious  growth  in  mental  stature  and  in  strength;" 
and  who  constitutes  his  course  of  study  "  with  the  view  to  educate  not 
merely  for  life's  gay  spring-time,  but  for  its  summer  cares  and  toils. 
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its  autumn  gatherings  and  its  winter  repose  —  to  educate  for  eternity^' 
— to  such  a  man,  though  a  stranger,  I  must  say,  God  speed  him  in  his 
noble  work. 


REMEDIES  FOR  IRREGULAIITTY  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 


L  .    H .    FITCH. 


The  Evils  of  irregular  attendance  at  school  are  sufficiently,  manifest; 
the  Remedies  are  not  so  evident.  We  will  present  what  wo  regard  as 
some  of  these  remedies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  '  tardy'  and  'absent'  marks,  in 
most  of  our  schools,  are  confined  to  one-fourth  of  the  scholars ;  and  thus 
we  prove  that  the  habit  is  of  the  few,  and  not  of  the  many,  and  that, 
on  that  account,  the  reformatory  means  employed  can  not  be  the  same 
as  if  all  were  alike  in  the  matter. 

The  first  remedy  I  would  propose  is,  that  the  teacher  should  so  in- 
struct that  no  subject  touched  upon  should  be  left  until  it  is  a  perfect 
whole  in  the  pupil's  mind,  so  that  he  may  go  on  and  give  the  subject, 
define  it,  give  examples,  etc.;  then  divide  and  subdivide  it,  giving  def- 
initions and  examples  as  he  proceeds,  till  all  the  minutiae  of  it  are  fully 
brought  out  —  and  this  entirely  without  the  aid  of  looks  or  questions, 
and  in  his  own  language  rather  than  that  of  the  text.  But  this  can 
not  be  done  with  irregular  scholars,  for  they  will  lose  a  link  in  the  ar- 
gument which  time  and  care  can  alone  supply. 

If  scholars  love  study  at  all  they  will  be  induced  to  be  regular;  but 

if  not this  brings  me  to  my  second  remedy,  viz  :  Do  not  allow  a 

scholar  habitually  irregular  to  remain  in  a  class  where  he  always  stands 
at  the  foot ;  put  him  in  a  lower  class,  and  no  matter  hoiv  low,  until 
his  lesson  is  so  easy  that  he  can  keep  up  with  his  class  if  he  is  some 
times  absent.  You  thus  rid  yourself  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  school. 
But  if  the  scholar  is  still  idle,  and  prefers  remaining  in  a  lower  class, 
force  him  to  study  with  diligence  in  some  other  way  than  by  taking 
him  into  a  class  where  he  can  not  do  as  well  as  the  others,  for  it  is 
vastly  easier  to  compel  one  scholar  to  study  than  to  bear  the  loss  of 
time  he  will  cause  to  a  whole  class  if  allowed  to  be  with  them. 

Again  :  A  scholar  who  is  very  often  absent  should  be  sent  away  from 
the  school  to  some  one  where  he  will  be  obliged  to  be  regular,  for  his 
presence  is  only  an  injury  where  he  is,  and  of  no  benefit  to  himself. 

The  old  regulation,  requiring  a  note  from  some  responsible  person 
excusing  each  tardiness  and  absence,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  better  as  it 
weighs  down  upon  them.  The  remark,  '  Father  can't  stop  to  write  me 
an  excuse  every  time  I  'm  tardy',  shows,  not  the  necessity  of  the  ab- 
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seuce,  nor  the  need  of  setting  aside  the  regulation,  but  that  it  is,  in 
some  measure,  doing  its  appropriate  work.  This  course  also  controls 
all  those  who  stay  away  of  their  own  accord  without  consent  of  their 
parents,  and  insui'esj  in  their  case  at  least,  a  cooperation  between  teach- 
er and  parent,  which  is  every  way  desirable.  A  carefully-kept  register 
of  absences  and  tardiness  is  a  great  corrective  of  the  abuse,  especially 
if  a  system  of  merits  and  demerits  is  made  to  depend  in  part  on  this 
record  and  be  open  to  the  public. 

Again  :  The  school  committee  might  make  laws  which  would  mate- 
rially change  the  face  of  affairs,  since  it  is  easier  to  enforce  the  law  sup- 
ported by  a  higher  power  than  one  of  the  teacher's  own  making,  for  he 
is  expected  to  use  discretionary  power  and  soften  the  penalty  of  his 
own  enactments,  while  he  has  none  in  case  of  an  enactment  by  a  high- 
er power. 

The  following  plan  is  very  effective  :  Let  the  scholars  present  in  the 
morning  take  the  back  seats,  leaving  those  in  front  for  tardy  ones.  It 
has  been  tried  in  some  of  our  Eastern  schools,  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  result  in  one  school,  of  about  140  scholars,  was,  to  reduce 
the  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness  from  40  per  cent,  to  12  or  15  per 
cent.     This  certainly  shows  some  value. 

Again  :  An  amusing  story  told  at  the  opening  of  school,  which  need 
not  occupy  five  minutes,  is  an  incentive  to  the  tardy  ones  to  try  to  come 
in  a  little  sooner — especially  if  the  door  is  closed  at  nine  o'clock  and 
not  opened  until  after  the  exercise  is  over. 

Again  :  Scholars  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  upon  the  school-prem- 
ises long  before  the  hour  for  commencing  school,  for  if  so  we  find  two 
results,  viz  :  1.  The  scholars,  being  uncertain  at  what  hour  they  must 
start  in  order  to  reach  the  school-room  at  9  o'clock,  get  into  the  habit 
of  being  too  early  or  too  late  every  day.  2.  Because,  when  a  company 
of  scholars  come  together  to  play,  those  who  are  easily  led  astray  have 
greater  temptations,  and  for  a  longer  time,  placed  before  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  play  truant,  or  do  some  other  wrong  thing,  than  if  each 
took  his  seat  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  school-room. 

A  plan  has  been  tried  of  subjecting  parents  to  a  fine  for  permitting 
their  children  to  remain  away  from  school ;  but  this  wants  the  sanction 
of  law  at  present. 

The  great  number  of  scholars  who  are  almost  wholly  absent  from  our 
schools  calls  loudly  for  some  legislative  action  on  the  subject;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  Rhode  Island  in  this  matter  will  be 
followed  by  the  other  States.  Commissioners  (or  officers  of  some  name) 
were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  absentees  and  send  them 
to  their  proper  schools;  and  more  was  saved  in  one  year  and  in  one 
city  by  this  arrangement  than  twice  the  salaries  of  the  oflScers,  if  we 
take  Massachusetts  statistics,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Reform  School,  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 

But,  whatever  methods  we  may  adopt,  we  must,  as  teachers,  become 
in  some  way  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  our  pupils,  and  then,  re- 
membering that  on  the  l^tate  and  the  teacher  will  rest  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  burden,  strive  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  interest  them 
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in  tlie  school  and  its  welfare;  so  tliat  when  they  have  made  the  laws, 
the  effect  of  those  laws  shall  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  work-shop  and  the 
counting-room,  the  court-room  and  the  prison,  but  also  in  the  household, 
the  street,  and  the  school-room. 


BUREAU      COUNTY      TEACHERS'      INSTITUTE. 


PriisuANT  to  the  adjournment  of  a  preliminary  meeting  -which  had  been  called 
by  our  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Allen,  Esq.,  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of 
Bureau  county  met  at.  the  Union  Sohool-House  in  Princeton,  October  fifth,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Institute.  An  Institute  was  organized, 
and  continued  through  the  week.  AVe  had  a  m«st  delightful  time  in  every 
respect.  It  was  not  only  pleasant  but  profitable.  It  was  an  experiment  in 
our  county.  We  are  much  gratified  with  its  result.  I  have  attended  Insti- 
tutes both  East  and  AVest,  but  I  never  saw  the  true  object  of  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute so  fully  attained  as  at  tliis  one.  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  an 
Institute  is,  not  simply  to  improve  its  members  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
several  branches,  but,  in  connection  with  this,  to  afford  teachers  an  opportun- 
ity to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  thus  enabling  them  to  derive  sjnn- 
pathy  and  encouragement  from  those  laboring  under  the  same  difficulties  and 
cheered  by  the  same  hopes  as  themselves.  This  double  object  was  achieved 
by  our  Institute.  It  was  pretty  much  Iiome-niade.  By  this  I  mean  that  most 
of  our  instructers  and  lecturers  were  from  among  ourselves.  I  think  this  the 
better  way.  It  is  true,  we  might  have  secured  the  services  of  a  more  talented 
corps  of  instructers  from  abroad ;  but  what  we  should  have  gained  from 
superior  talent  among  them  would  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the 
loss  we  should  have  sustained  from  feelings  of  diffidence  among  ourselves, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  strangers. 

M.  Taboe,  of  Aurora,  conducted  the  exercises  in  reading.  J.  A.  Flagg,  of 
Tiskilwa,  was  the  instructor  in  arithmetic.  His  wife,  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.  Flagg, 
was  the  instructress  in  geography.  H.  B.  Farnell,  Principal  of  the  Prince- 
ton Union  School,  instructed  in  grammar,  and  A.  Winter,  of  Maiden,  con- 
ducted the  exercises  in  orthography.  Mr.  Tabor  performed  a  good  work  for 
us.  The  teachers  of  this  county  have  reason  for  feeling  grateful  (as  they  do) 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  helped  to  a  successful  termination  the 
first  Institute  organized  by  them.  I  assure  you,  he  is  held  in  most  grateful 
remembrance  by  those  who  took  the  responsibility  of  originating  and  holding 
the  Institute. 

Mrs.  Flagg's  exercises  were  very  interesting.  They  were  received  with 
the  most  complete  satisfaction.  She  is  indeed  a  very  talented  teacher.  We 
hope  she  may  remain  long  with  us.  Of  the  other  instructers,  they  being 
gentlemen  and  of  us,  I  will  not  speak ;  my  modesty  forbids. 

Of  lectures  we  had  six,  in  four  evenings.  The  course  was  opened  by  an 
address  from  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Skinner,  of  Galesburg,  which,  of  course,  was  very 
able  and  interesting.  AVe  had  two  other  'furriners',  viz  :  Mr.  Boker,  of  Mo., 
and  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  AV.  H.  Powell.  The  other  three  were 
home  orators. 

Before  adjourning  we  made  a  permanent  organization  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  'The  Bureau  County  Normal  Institute'.     AVe  are  to  meet  quarterly. 

Our  opening  was  most  auspicious.     AVe  numbered  in  all  seventy-three  mem- 
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bers.  This  number  rather  surprised  our  worthy  Board  of  Supervisors,  who, 
petitioned  by  Mr.  Allen,  had  doua.ted  us  seven(j/-five  dollars — provided  we 
should  number  fifteen  members.  We  surprised  a  good  many  old  fogies,  I  reckon. 
We  encountered  much  opposition  The  Bureau  County  Democrat,  two  weeks 
previous  to  our  meeting,  came  out  in  an  editorial  of  a  column's  length,  de- 
nouncing Institutes  as  a  humbug  —  reprimanded  the  Supervisors  for  appro- 
priating monej'  for  such  a  purpose,  and  also  for  giving  Mr.  Allen  a  safe  in 
which  to  keep  the  documents  belonging  to  his  office,  and  concluded  by  stating, 
in  substance,  that  if  the  Institute  to  be  held  in  this  county  did  not  prove  a 
humbug,  he  (the  editor)  should  Vic  agreeably  surprised.  I  expect  he  is  aston- 
ished !  inasmuch  as  ho  has  said  nothing  concerning  it.  Our  other  paper,  the 
Princeton  Post,  helped  us  by  publishing  Mr.  Allen's  ■  call'— /or jwa?/. 

But  we  have  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  initiated  a  movement  which 
will  go  on,  improving  our  teachers  and  elevating  our  schools.  The  Bureau 
County  Normal  Institute  is  a  fixed  fact.  You  will  hear  more  of  us  by  and  by. 
Though  late  in  the  field,  our  sister  counties  must  look  out  for  their  laurels. 
We  once  won  a  Banner.  AVe  still  mean  to  be  the  Banner  County  in  all  educa- 
tional enterprises. 

Commissioner  Allen  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place;  and  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  I  announce  his  election  to  the  office  which  he  previously 
held  by  appointment.  There  arc  good  things  in  store  for  the  schools  of 
Bureau  county. 

I  would  gladly  dwell  at  length  upon  the  social  good  time  we  enjoyed  the 
last  half-day  of  our  meeting  ;  but  I  can  not,  as  my  letter  has  already  readied 
an  unreasonable  length.  I  will  briefly  say  that  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
listening  to  such  portions  of  their  personal  history  as  the  different  teachers 
saw  fit  to  recount.  Sad  and  humorous  experiences  were  so  mingled  as  to  give 
great  zest  and  interest  to  the  occasion.  The  genial  flow  of  confidence  and 
good  feeling  seemed  to  draw  all  hearts  together,  so  that  at  the  final  parting 
few  eyes  were  unwet,  and  many  a  heart-felt  'God  bless  you'  was  uttered. 

When  the  pamphlet  containing  the  ijroceedings  of  the  Institute  and  notes 
from  the  lectures  is  published,  you  will  receive  a  more  extended  account  of 
our  doings.  a.  w. 


OGLE     COUNTY     TEACHERS'     INSTITUTE. 


Among  the  progressive  institutions  of  this  progressive  era,  one  of  the  most 
practically  beneficial  to  the  teacher  and  the  peoj^le  is  the  Teachers'  Institute. 
It  not  only  prepares  the  instructor  of  youth  more  perfectly  for  his  arduous 
and  responsible  duties,  but  it  also  qualifies  both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  IJTofessioa  to  be  more  interesting  and  practical  members  of  society. 

By  a  comparison  of  our  views  with  those  of  others,  we  learn  many  things 
that  had  not  before  been  suggested  to  our  minds.  Modes  of  thought  and 
modes  of  instruction  which  had  been  learned  from  some  source  as  confined  as 
our  own  associations,  had,  perhaps,  become  the,  to  our  minds,  almost  infallible 
truths  and  unimprovable  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  :  when,  perhaps,  a 
few  short  illustrations  by  another  may  convince  us  that  all  of  wisdom  is  not 
the  possession  of  any  one  man  or  wowan. 

Then  the  social  advancements  made  on  isuch  occasions  supply  the  teacher 
with  anothjr  power  that  is  of  no  small  import  in  executing  properly  the  duties 
of  ihe  office  which  he  seeks  at  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  for   a  teacher  should 
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not  only  be  u  man  cai):ible  of  imparting  instruction  in  a  mechanical  or  even 
intelligent  and  i:)rotitable  way  to  his  pupils,  but  also  of  emitting  at  all  times, 
by  his  urbanity  of  manner  and  general  information,  a  spark  of  animation, 
public  spirit,  large-heartedness,  and  liberality  of  views. 

All  this  is  accomplished,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  association  of  intelligent 
teachers.  I  say  inlclligenl  teachers,  which  may  seem  to  implj'  that  tliere  are 
those  in  the  profession  Avho  have  not  the  right  to  this  title.  Well,  does  any 
one  deny  the  insinuation  ?  If  not,  I  need  not  press  it.  In  every  profession 
there  are  some  who,  when  th^y  have  learned  the  merest  smattering  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  '  operation '  to  be  performed  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  rest  con- 
tent, and,  liaving  a  kind  oi foot-\\o\d. — foot-hold,  indeed,  for  neither  liead  nor 
heart  seem  at  all  suspicious  of  wliere  the  feet  are  stealing  —  having  a  kind  of 
foot-hold  on  the  business  which  oihcvs  follow,  or  rather  'drive',  seem  con- 
tent to  be  dragged  by  the  heels  so  long  as  a  mouthful  of  bread  can  be  produced 
by  the  '  02>eratio?i'. 

But  I  need  hardly  have  mentioned  this  class  as  an  exception  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  associations  and  di-ill  of  Institutes,  for  they  are  rarely  to  he 
found  at  >■  such  places' ;  and  it  is  expected  that  even  the  common  school  house 
will  soon  have  become  '  too  aristocratic  a  place  '  for  them.  Such  is  fast  be- 
coming the  case  in  Ogle  County,  as  well  as  in  other  counties. 

My  object  was  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Institute,  which  has  just 
closed  its  session  at  Polo.  The  citizens  of  the  above-named  place  very  kindly 
entertained  the  the  teachers  for  the  Aveck,  gratis,  and  thej^  were  most  cordially 
invited  to  hold  their  sessions  there  whenever  they  wished  to  do  so. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  were  of  the  most  profitable  nature:  On  Tuesday 
evening  Professor  IIaelow,  of  the  Piock  River  Seminary,  lectured  to  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subject  of  Respiration;  on  Wednesday  evening  a  young  gentle- 
man of  Polo,  whose  name  I  have  lost,  addressed  the  Association  on  Poetry  ; 
Prof.  Hale,  of  the  above-named  Seminary,  lectured  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  Friday  morning  on  the  subject  of  Geology,  and  your  correspondent,  Fri- 
day evening,  on  Philology  —  the  later  development  of  that  science,  which  treats 
of  the  liistory  conveyed  to  us  in  tlie  composition  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
how  much  may  be  learned  from  words,  as  iha  fossils  of  history,  revealing  many 
thrilling  stories  of  the  language,  and  as  the  types  that  will  convey  to  future 
ages  the  character  and  history  of  our  present  times,  the  great  riches  of 
our  own  language  being  the  main  point  of  inquiry'.  Did  you  ever  sit 
down  in  an  Institute  and  listen  quietly  to  the  discussions,  and  with  your 
pencil  note  down  Avhcnce  each  one  came,  and  also  the  modes  of  life  followed 
for  some  time  by  each,  the  society  among  whom  each  had  spent  his  or 
her  youth,  etc.,  etc.  ?  It  is  a  pleasing  and  profitable  exercise,  and  would 
not  prove  uninteresting,  if  Institutes  would  request  some  one  rvell  informed 
in  the  English  language  to  act  as  reporter  in  this  way,  and  to  read  his  or 
her  notes  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Every  teacher  should  read  some  thorough 
work  on  the  English  language :    Fowler's  is  among  the  best. 

But  the  Institute  of  this  county  resolved  to  hold  a  session  of  ttuo  tveeks 
next  year;  thus  evincing  an  earnestness  to  be  among  the  most  forward  in  ex- 
tending its  beneficial  iniiuence  to  the  greatest  extent.  By  means  of  these 
associations,  we  shall  furnish  every  district  in  the  county  with  profitable 
teachers,  and  make  the  Free  Schools  what  they  should  be  —  the  most  attractive 
and  profitable  to  all  parties. 

The  subject  of  delegations  to  the  Normal  University  was  moved,  and  this  sec- 
tion, I  think,  will  be  represented  in  that  school.  The  Teacher  was  also  pre- 
sented, and  a  number  of  new  subscribers  will  be  received  from  this  county. 

Hoping  that  all  persons  who  assume  to  teach  in  this  State  will  feel  under 
obligation  to  themselves  and  their  patrons  to  cherish  the  institutions  estab- 
lished for  their  own  good,  (ve  turn  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  education.  w.  s.  POPE. 
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[We  present  below  a  spirited  report  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
It  speaks  for  itself. —  c] 

Institute  was  called  to  order  at  1^  o'clock. 

Voted  that  a  Finance  Committee  be  appointed,  and  P.  P.  Heywood,  J.  H. 
Madison,  and  D.  Canfield,  were  made  that  committee. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  0.  S.  Webster,  of  Lodi,  to  make  Hon.  W.  H.  Powell, 
W.  J.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Gull,  honorary  members  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  on  Eesolutions  reported  the  following: 

Resnlved,  That  the  experience  of  the  past  week  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  work  con- 
templated by  the  Normal  Institute,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its  first  session  has  been 
such  as  to  give  us  confidence  in  it  as  an  efficient  agent  in  elevating  the  standard  of  teachers  and 
improving  the  schools  of  the  county,  and,  therefore,  we  will  sustain  it  as  a  permanent  educational 
institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  graded  system  of  the  free  schools  is  the  demand  of  the  age;  that,  conse- 
quently, we  will  discourage  all  attempts  to  organize  select  schools  of  any  grade  in  this  county 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  interfere  with  this  system,  and  we  will  labor  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it  in  every  town  where  it  is  practicable. 

Resolved,,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  educater  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Phonetic  system, 
and  if  it  is  found  of  practical  value  in  the  work  of  education  to  use  his  endeavors  to  introduce  it 
into  our  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  much  credit  is  due  to  SI.  Tabor,  our  School  Commissioner,  for  the  untiring  zeal 
with  which  he  has  labored  to  perfect  the  organization  of  this  Institute  and  to  awaken  public  senti- 
ment in  its  favor. 

Resolved,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  Religious  Societies  of  St. 
Cl'.arles,  which  have  opened  their  churches  for  its  lectures;  to  the  Directors  of  School  District  No' 
7,  for  the  use  of  their  new  and  splendid  school-edifice  during  the  week,  and  to  the  citizens  of  St' 
Charles  generally,  who  have  aided  so  much  in  arranging  for  the  Institute ;  for  the  sympathy 
they  have  shown  by  their  attendance  upon  its  sessions,  and,  more  than  all,  for  the  cordiality  with 
which  they  have  welcomed  its  members  to  the  hospitalities  of  their  hearts  and  their  homes. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  lirst  resolution,  Mr.  Allen,  School  Commissioner 
of  Bureau  county,  spoke  of  the  value  of  an  Institute,  and  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  this  session.  We  should  have  better  teachers,  and  there  was  no 
plan  to  effect  this  so  simple  and  effective  as  the  Institute. 

Rev.  W.  AV.  King  said  that  by  the  Institute  the  cream  of  the  talent  of  the 
county  was  brought  out.  We  all  had  more  or  less  weaknesses,  and  these  were 
corrected  in  this  way.  Teaching  should  not  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing else.  Teachers  should  not  have  hobbies  — they  needed  general  culture ; 
and  this  Institute  had  developed  this  idea. 

Resolution  adopted. 

On  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution,  Mr.  Higgins,  of 
Geneva,  said  we  needed  no  college  in  the  county,  and  the  resolution  did  not 
interfere  with  them.  The  wants  of  the  county  could  only  be  met  by  the 
graded-school  system,  and  we  were  working  against  seminaries  and  private 
(schools  when  they  come  ia  tlie  way  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Parrington,  of  Aurora,  had  heard  no  reason  for  the  feeling  existing 
in  the  county  against  select  schools.  No  one  person  could  teach  every  thing; 
hence  the  need  of  the  private  school. 

Mr.   Winters,  of  Bureau  county,  hoped  to   see  the  graded-school  system 
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perfected,  and  to  do  this  we  needed  all  the  talent  of  our  best  teachers.  The 
poor  should  have  as  good  teachers  as  the  rich. 

Wr.  Webster,  of  Lodi,  Avouldnot  have  all  educated  together,  for,  with  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  he  would  say  that  by  such  a  course  the  higher  class  is  degraded 
and  the  lower  never  elevated. 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Batavia,  said  Ave  could  see  the  workings  of  the  graded 
schools  in  our  own  county.  Hoped  soon  to  see  the  classics  and  higher  studies 
taught  in  all  these  schools.  Spoke  of  the  evils  of  sending  children  from  home 
to  school,  and  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  sons  of  the  rich  were  degraded  by 
being  educated  with  the  sons  of  the  poor. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Powell,  State  Superintendent,  stated  that  when  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  there  were  one  hundred  seminaries,  and  forty-five 
colleges  in  the  State,  and  since  that  time  thirty-five  of  these  seminaries  have 
been  elevated  to  free  graded  schools,  and  ten  or  twelve  colleges  had  dropped 
down  to  seminaries.  Said  one  church  needed  thirty-five  pastors  as  much  as 
Illinois  needed  thirty-five  colleges. 

Mr.  GiFFORD,  of  Elgin,  said  he  knew  by  experience  that  private  schools  in- 
jured public  schools.  It  was  settled  that  public  schools  were  the  places  where 
the  people  must  be  educated,  and  also  that  they  were  better  than  private. 
Private  schools  were  a  public  nuisance  when  they  interfered  with  the  graded- 
school  system. 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  Elgin,  had  taught  a  private  school  because  he  could  sup- 
port his  family  better. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Third  resolution  adopted  without  discussion. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  fourth  resolution,  Mr.  King,  of  Chicago,  compli- 
mented the  President  on  the  dignified  and  impartial  manner  with  which  he 
had  presided  over  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Bureau,  thanked  the  President  for  the  efficient  aid  rendered 
to  their  Institute  by  him. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Fifth  resolution  adopted  by  hearty  acclamation. 

Mr.  Heywood,  of  Elgin,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  due  to  Rev.  W.  W.  King  and  W.  H. 
Wblls,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  W.  H.  Powell,  State  Superintendent,  and  others  both  without  and  within 
the  county,  who  have,  without  remuneration,  contributed  so  largely  by  lectures  and  otherwise 
to  oar  pleasiure  and  proilt  during  the  past  week. 

Carried. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS,  of  Geneva,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment 
Jn  favor  of  education  in  this  State,  and  as  such  should  be  heartUy  sustained  by  us. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  mere  passage  of  such  a  resolution  amounted  to 
nothing  more.  Last  year  Kane  county  had  fifteen  subscribers  to  the  Teacher, 
while  Bureau  had  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Teachers  of  Kane  county  should  be 
ashamed  of  this. 

Moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  it.  Motion 
carried.  P.  P.  Heywood,  Mrs.  Bell,  of  St.  Charles,  and  Miss  Curtiss,  of 
Aurora,  were  made  that  Committee. 

Committee  on  Honorary  Members  reported  the  names  of  E.  Gifford,  Esq., 
of  Elgin,  A.  Heyden,  0.  M.  Butlek,  E.  Weed,  E.  R.  McW.ayne,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Coe,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Brooks,  of  St.  Charles,  as  honorary  members. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  Kane  County  Normal  Institute  auxiliarj-  to  the  Normal  Univer- 
«ty  of  the  State. 

Adopted. 
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Committee  on  Finance  reported  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
making  up  the  amount  of  indebtedness  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Report  adopted,  and  the  money  raised. 
Mr.  Madison,  of  Batavia,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

JResohed,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Kane  county,  fully  indorse  the  establishment  of  a  Stata 
Normal  University  in  this  State,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  support  it. 

Adopted. 

Voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  be  published  in  the  county 
papers. 

Committee  on  Illinois  Teacher  repot ed  a  list  of  thirty-seven  subscribers. 

Rev.  Mr.  Savage  expressed  his  thanks,  in  behalf  of  St.  Charles,  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  session  of  the  Institute;  believed  it  ■would  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  there  in  behalf  of  education. 

Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  had  spent  his  time  and  given  up  bis  studies  to  attend 
the  Institute,  and  had  been  benefited;  was  deeply  interested  in  education; 
sympathized  with  teachers,  for  he  had  been  one. 

jMr.  Allen,  of  Bureau  county,  thanked  the  Institute,  in  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Bureau,  for  the  kindly  reception  they  had  received. 

Rev.  Mr.  French  regretted  he  could  not  have  been  present  more;  hoped 
every  means  of  education  might  prosper. 

Mr.  Tabor  said  his  term  of  office  as  School  Commissioner  had  nearly  ex- 
pired ;  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  full  desii'e  and  determin- 
ation to  benefit  the  whole  of  the  county;  how  far  they  had  been  benefited  he 
left  for  others  to  decide.  During  his  first  year  he  had  set  apart  three  months 
to  visit  schools  ;  visited  a  part,  and  reported  through  the  press ;  owing  to  the 
depth  of  snow  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  could  not  complete  the  work. 
The  second  year  he  commenced  the  township  celebrations.  These  had  been  a 
complete  success;  thought  the  schools  had  been  improved  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  county  elevated  by  them.  Another  plan  he  had  was  the  Institute,  and  he 
had  looked  forward  with  no  little  anxiety  to  the  result  of  its  first  session ;  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  it;  we  had  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acting  members, 
and  should  be  encouraged ;  felt  he  had  done  but  little  for  the  county,  but  had 
done  all  he  was  able  ;  had  spent  six  months'  time  and  Avould  have  spent  all 
his  time  if  he  had  been  able;  left  the  office  for  one  better  able  to  fill  it; 
thanked  the  teachers  for  their  aid ;  said  they  were  engaged  in  a  noble  though 
thankless  work. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS  preferred  to  have  the  respect  of  that  body  of  teachers  than  any 
other  honor  of  man;  time  called  on  him  to  state  in  regard  to  his  position.  He 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  nomination ;  he  never  aspired  to  it;  thought  Mr.  Ta- 
bor would  do  better  than  himself;  might  be  asked,  Why  not  decline?  If  he 
could  get  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  he  would  be  governed  by  it. 

Mr.  GiFFORD  said  no  more  important  matter  could  come  up;  he  had  been 
a  school  officer,  and  felt  he  could  not  consult  his  own  feelings  simply  in  select- 
ing or  retaining  a  teacher  ;  must  consult  the  general  good  ;  so,  in  tliis  case,  he 
did  not  feel  like  leaving  a  tried  man  for  an  untried  one.  Mr.  Tabor  had  formed 
a  plan  and  could  best  carry  it  out ;  had  seen  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Tabor's  labors ; 
celebrations  had  awakened  an  interest  in  the  county,  and  this  Institute  had 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  St.  Charles  :  did  not  know  what  course 
to  pursue,  but  felt  Mr.  H.  could  not  do  what  Mr.  T.  had  commenced. 

Mr.  Heywood,  of  Elgin,  said  that,  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  up  and 
must  be  acted  upon,  he  would  move  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Jiesob'ed.  That  we,  as  teachers  of  Kane  county,  feeling  in  some  degree  an  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  our  presejit  Scliool  Commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our 
schools  and  in  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  tlie  subject  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  preferred  him  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Batavia,  said  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one.  He  was  a 
friend  of  both  gentlemen,  yet  he  felt  that  Mr.  Tabor  had  plans  he  could  best 
develop,  and,  as  the  subject  was  up,  he  must  express  his  honest  convictiont. 
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Mr.  Webster,  of  Lodi,  felt  like  Mr.  Madison.  With  all  due  respect  for 
Mr.  H.,  he  felt  it  would  be  better  to  have  Mr.  Tabou.  Let  him  carry  out  his 
plans  rather  than  one  not  as  well  acquainted  in  the  county  or  with  the  busi- 
ness.    Would  have  the  matter  come  home  to  every  member  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Heywood,  of  Aurora,  knew  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one.  Was  a 
personal  friend  of  both  gentlemen.  The  matter  is  befoi-e  us,  and  we  must 
express  our  honest  convictions.  Was  told  by  Mr.  Higgins,  the  first  of  the 
week,  that  he  proposed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Institute.  He  advised 
him  to  deliberate  on  the  matter  before  doing  so.  Told  him,  candidly,  that  he 
preferred  Mr.  Tabor,  previous  to  the  Convention,  and  if  tlie'subject  was  intro- 
duced should  as  candidly  say  so.  He  had  brought  up  the  matter,  and  now 
he  hoped  each  member  would  candidly  and  honestly  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HiaoiNS  said  this  was  not  a  personal  matter  between  Mr.  T|abor  and 
himself. 

Question  on  adoption  of  resolution  was  put  by  the  Vice-President  and  re- 
ceived by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Tabor  said  he  had  not  been  instrumental  in  bringing  this  matter  up, 
nor  had  his  friends. 

Institute  adjourned.  M.  TABOR,  President. 

P.  P.  Heywood,  Secretary. 
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This  Institute  held  its  Semi-Annual  Session  this  Fall  at  Erie,  beginning 
Mondiy,  September  28,  and  closing  Thursday,  October  1.  M.  R.  Kelly, 
PresiJent,  and  W.  W.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Tha  exercises  consisted  of  Reading,  Composition,  History,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Spelling,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Physiology. 

The  Teacher  was  net  forgotten.     The  following  was 

Resolved,  That  all  our  teachers  should  not  only  subscribe  for  the  Illinois  Teacher,  but  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  promote  its  circulation  among  their  patrons. 

Several  essays  and  addresses  were  read.  Miss  D.  S.  Deming  read  an  essay 
'  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind  as  conducive  to  Happiness  ' ;  Miss  H.  T. 
Brookfielu,  '  On  Discipline  in  the  School-Room ' ;  and  Miss  E.  A.  Saville,  on 
'  Trifles '.  Addresses  were  delivered,  by  C.  B.  Smith,  '  On  Union  Graded 
Schools' ;  by  Mr.  Deming,  School  Commissioner,  on  the  '  Progress  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  County  ' ;  by  W.  W.  Davis,  on  the  '  Mental  Discipline  of  Language  ' ; 
by  Mr.  Wonser,  on  the  'Model  Teacher  ' ;  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Alvord,  on  'Music  '. 

On  Thvirsday  evening  the  paper  was  read  by  the  corps-editorial.  It  was 
styled  '  Punch  and  Judy',  and  was  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance.  It  was  a  spicy  affair,  and  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  a  crowded  house. 

The  citizens  of  Erie  gave  us  a  royal  reception.  They  fed  us  well,  and 
entered  heartily  and  intelligently  into  all  the  aims  and  interests  of  our  Insti- 
tute. It  is  regretted  that  some  of  the  teachers  were  not  with  us.  For  those 
knowingly  and  willingly  absenting  themselves,  no  other  inference  can  be 
drawn  but  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency,  and  a  want  of  active,  working  sympathy 
with  the  Institute  as  the  grand  educational  lever  of  the  county. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  of  the  thirty-six  teachers  attending  the 
Institute  seventeen  take  the  Illinois  Teacher.  1  merely  state  the  fact  for  what 
it  is  worth.  w.  w.  DA  vis. 

Secretary  of  Institute. 
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Pursuant  to  announcement,  the  members  of  this  association  convened  in  the 
High-School  room  of  District  No.  2,  Joliet,  October  5,  1867. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  this  session  a  short 
Normal  School,  for  a  review  as  thorough  as  the  time  would  allow  of  the  most 
important  branches  taught  in  a  common  school,  and  for  the  presentation  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  same.  For  this  purpose  the  ser- 
vices of  several  eminent  and  practical  teachers  had  been  secured  ;  but,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  among  the  members  of  said  Committee  as  to  time  of 
meeting  and  length  of  session,  only  one  of  those  expected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Institute  was  present,  namely,  Worthy  Putnam,  Professor  of  Elocution,  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  gentlemen  was  with  us  during  the  entire  session, 
and  by  his  lectures  and  other  labors  added  much  to  the  profit  and  interest  of 
the  meeting. 

It  being  still  thought  best  to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original 
intent,  teachers  from  among  the  members  were  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
recitations. 

Dui-ing  the  first  day  but  little  was  done,  it  being  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  association  convened.  The  subject  of  reading  was,  however,  taken  up  and 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Gibson,  and  others,  with 
special  reference  to  memorizing  as  a  method  of  teaching  reading.  The  ladies 
were  also  appointed  critics  for  the  session. 

The  evenings  were  occupied  in  discussions,  lectures,  and  essays. 

Discussions. —  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  were  the  following: 
'The  best  mpthod  of  governing  a  school'.  This  question  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  many  of  the  members,  occupying  a  large  part  of  two  evenings. 
The  subject  of  Primary  Teaching  received  considerable  attention,  and  also 
'A  systematic  method  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  '. 

Essays. —  Of  the  large  number  that  were  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
read  essays  during  the  session,  only  two  were  prepared:  Mr.  S.  0.  Simonds 
and  Mr.  Merrill.  These  essays  were  gratefully  received  and  copies  solicited 
for  publication. 

Lectures. —  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foskett  delivered  before 
the  Institute  a  very  interesting  lecture  upon  '  The  elements  of  success  in  the 
teacher's  profession'. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Institute  was  favored  with  an  able  address  on 
•The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher',  by  Mr.  Powell,  the  State  Superintend- 
of  Public  Schools.  Several  otiier  gentlemen  were  expected  to  deliver  lectures 
during  the  session,  but,  for  various  reasons,  were  unprepared. 

On  Friday  evening  Prof.  Putnam  gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Court-House 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute. 

Sentiments. —  This  new  item  in  the  programme  of  exercises  was  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasantry,  nearly  all  the  members  contributing  to  its 
support.  The  number  of  these  being  so  large  as  to  preclude  their  insertion 
here  in  full,  only  a  few  will  be  given  as  specimens : 

By  Mr.  Sherman :  The  Teachers  of  WiU  Caunty—The  friends  of  education;  may  they  ever  be 
true  friends  to  each  other. 
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By  Prof.  Pctnam:  Old  Mr.  New  York,  of  the  East,  sends  his  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Illinois, 
of  tlie  West,  and  requests  him  to  c.ill  at  his  earliest  convenience  and  see  his  big  cheeses  and  irretty 
gchoolrina'anis. 

By  Miss  P.  S.  Flagg  :  Our  EnUrtainem  —  May  their  liappiness  never  be  less  than  ours  during  our 
stay  with  them ;  and,  let  me  add,  they  will  ever  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  to  our  homes. 

The  Teachers  of  Will  County — May  they  never  want,  but  always  be  wanted. 

The  Will  County  Teachers'  Institute  —  Jlay  its  life  be  long,  and  its  influence  be  like  the  rising 
sun,  dispersing  the  darkness  from  the  intellectual  horizon  and  firing  our  hearts  for  the  gi'eat  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

By  Mr.  Powell:  Success  to  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  —  May  it  excel  any  other  institution 
of  the  kind  on  the  American  continent. 

The  School-Ma'ams  of  Will  County  — Swivel-linlcs  in  the  golden  chain  of  humanity,  to  keep  the 
master-links  from  kinking. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  fJie  Institute  were  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  tcacljers,  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  every  school-room  should  be  supplied  with  Black-boards,  Outline  Maps,  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  Page's  Normal  Chart. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  give  our  efforts  and  influence  to  sustain  and  improve  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  frequent  visits  of  teachers  to  other  schools,  the  frequent  meeting 
of  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  educational  subjects,  and  the  reading  of  works  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  as  means  of  exciting  greater  interest  in  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  teachers  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the  True 
Democrat,  of  Joliet,  to  correspond  with  him  upon  educational  matters. 

Resolved,  That  female  teachers  should  receive  for  the  same  services  the  same  compensation  as 
males. 

Resolved,  That  no  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  a  school  that  he  can  not  discipline ;  and  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  disciplinarian  is  SELr-government. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  estimation  our  teachers  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  advantages 
offered  by  tlie  State  Normal  School;  that,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
its  graduates  should  receive  the  preference  in  our  State. 

Resolved,  That  sufficient  salary  should  be  attached  to  the  oflice  of  School  Commissioner  to 
compensate  that  oflicer  for  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interest  of  schools. 

Resolved,  That  all  teachers  in  the  county  should  be  required  by  the  School  Directors  to  attend 

the  Teachers'  Institute. 


Resolved,  Th.at  we  tender  to  the  citizens  of  Joliet  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  hospitality  in  the 
entertainment  of  teacliers  from  abroad,  and  to  the  School  Inspectors  lor  the  use  of  the  school 
building. 


liberality,  and  for  the  Interest  he 


Resolved,  That  the  Institute  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  appointment  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Association  at  Lockport,  at  such  a  time  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  best  accommo- 
date the  schools  throughout  the  county. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  0.  G.  Barbour  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  ye.ar ;  Mr.  L.  W.  Gibson  was  elected  Secretarj',  and  Miss 
Sarah  Curtis  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Darling,  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  Mr.  S.  0. 
SiMONDs  was  reelected  Treasurer.  As  far  as  possible,  one  Vice-President 
from  each  township  in  the  county  was  elected. 
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The  Institute  ■was  opened  each  morning  with  devotional  exercises,  and  -was 
conducted  throughout  with  decorum  and  order.  The  number  of  teachers 
present  was  about  eighty;  and,  ■without  exception,  they  seemed  ■wide-awake, 
earnest  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  session  interesting  and  profitable.  Then,  too,  the  interest 
exhibited  by  the  citizens  of  Joliet  and  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
county  was  highly  commendable,  and  truly  encouraging  to  the  teachers.  If 
the  school-officers  and  citizens  generally  throughout  the  county  unite  with  the 
teachers  in  making  these  Institutes  just  what  they  should  and  may  be,  they  can 
not  but  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  If 
the  standard  of  teachers  is  ever  raised  to  the  true  point,  it  must  be  chiefly 
through  this  medium.  AVill  county  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the 
State.  She  has  already  many  tine  school-buildings  and  first-class  schools, 
and  an  intelligent,  earnest,  devoted  band  of  teachers;  and,  judging  from  the 
past  and  the  interest  which  now  exists,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when,  i?i  matters  pertaining  to  education,  she  will  rank  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  other  county  in  the  State?  D.  H.  DAKLIXG, 

Sdcrctarv  of  'O'ill  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


INSTITUTES 


At  the  request  of  the  Editor,  the  following  report  of  Institutes  recently  held 
is  forwarded  for  insertion  : 

The  Institute  at' Monmouth,  Wakren  County,  was  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, 14th  September.  I  think  all  the  teachers  who  were  members  of  last 
year's  Institute  were  in  attendance  this  year.  The  whole  number  was  twenty- 
four.  Some  of  the  promised  lecturers  disappointed  us,  'as  the  manner  of 
some  is',  and,  doubtless,  with  as  little  reason.  Mr.  Batchelder,  of  Ohio,  ren- 
dered efiBcient  assistance.  Mr.  Tracy,  County  Commissioner,  is  doing  good 
service  in  his  office,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  found  in  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
teachers.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  session  during  the  Institute,  attended 
some  of  its  meetings,  and,  upon  application  of  the  County  Commissioner, 
made  an  appropriation  toward  the  expenses. 

The  Schuyler  County  Institute  was  held  at  Rushville,  the  following  week. 
Despite  the  fears  of  its  originators,  foremost  among  whom  should  be  mentioned 
the  County  Commissioner,  Charles  Neill,  Esq.,  G.  W.  Scripps,  Editor  of  the 
Citizen,  R.  M.  Hoskinson  and  Dr.  J.  Sweeney,  it  was  felt  to  be  'a  complete 
success,  far  in  advance  of  what  its  most  sanguine  friends  had  anticipated. 
Every  member  was  more  than  satisfied,  and  left  realizing  more  than  ever  the 
dignity  and  high  responsibility  of  his  profession'.  The  whole  number  in 
attendance  was  thirty-six,  and  this,  for  a  first  meeting,  was  very  encouraging. 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Apperson,  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  each  lectured  one  evening;  the  other  three 
evenings,  the  Conductor.  The  people  of  the  village  attended  many  of  the  day- 
sessions,  and  the  churches  at  night  were  well  filled. 

The  Peoria  County  Institute  commenced  at  Princeville,  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, under  the  direction  of  the  School  Commissioner,  D.  McCulloch,  Esq. 
Thirty-four  teachers  were  in  daily  attendance,  and,  with  a  will  to  work  and  a 
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deep  interest  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  week,  they  made  our  labors  light. 
Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  points  of  school  manage- 
ment; the  other  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  Conductor.  The  citizens 
filled  the  largest  church  every  evening,  and  with  increasing  interest  to  the 
last.  As  at  all  the  other  Institutes,  the  hospitality  of  the  people  was  promptly 
and  fully  extended  to  the  teachers. 

The  interest  in  common  schools,  their  appointment  and  sustenance,  is  evi- 
dently increasing,  and  the  question  every  where  asked,  with  a  purpose  to 
answer  in  deeds.  What  can  be  done  to  render  our  schools  more  effective? 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
IlEJfRT,  October  15, 1857. 


FULTON     COUNTY     TEACHERS'     INSTITUTE. 


This  body  held  its  >Second  Annual  Session  in  Canton,  during  the  week  ending 
October  2.  It  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  regular,  bona  fide  teachers  ever 
convened  in  the  county.  Messrs.  E.  W.  AVest,  C.  L.  Allen,  H.  0.  CoorEK,  P.  D. 
Plattenburg,  D.  W.  Walker,  Mrs.  S.  Newhall,  and  W.  H.  Haskell,  School 
Commissioner,  served  as  leaders  in  the  various  branches.  It  was  emphatically 
a  hard-working  session. 

Monday  evening  was  occupied  with  preliminary  business.  On  Tuesday 
evening  C.  M.  Leland  delivered  a  well-timed  and  excellent  address  upon 
'Normal  Institutes'.  Rev.  W.  A.  Fleming  interested  a  large  audience  on 
Wednesday  evening  with  the  '  History  of  Our  Country' — it  was  a  concise  and 
beautiful  eft'ort.  On  Thursday  evening  Judge  Kellogg  held  an  over-crowded 
house  for  two  long  hours  by  an  extempore  address  on  '  Our  Public  Free  Schools'. 
On  each  evening  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  '  brought  down  the  house '  by  some  of  his 
master  recitations.  The  addresses  were  delivered  to  crowded  houses,  and 
our  citizens  gave  ample  assurance,  by  their  hospitality,  their  earnest  and 
unwearied  attendance  and  attention,  that  their  hearts  and  hands  are  with  us 
for  schools,  and  the  best  grade  of  ^graded'  ones,  too. 

If  the  other  exercises  were  an  intellectual  feast,  what  shall  we  say  of  Friday 
evening's  '  social' !  To  describe  best,  we  say,  '  Let's  have  another '.  To  the 
teachers  of  every  county  in  the  State  we  send  greeting.  May  you  have  an 
Institute  equal  to  'OLD  FULTON'. 


Re-elected. — I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  successor  to  myself,  as  School 
Commissioner  for  this  [Fulton]  county;  and,  as  the  work  has  commenced,  I 
feel  like  going  into  the  field  of  'supervision  ' ;  but  what  a  farce  did  our  last 
Legislature  enact  Avhen  they  required  School  Commissioners  to  visit  schools, 
and  took  from  them  even  the  pittance  before  allowed  for  such  services!  Your 
suggestion  as  to  an  '  educational  column'  will  be  followed  in  this  county  — 
it  must  do  good.  W.  H.  HASKELL. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Our  Eetiring  Bow. —  Two  years  ago,  on  assumiug  the  control  of 
the  Teacher,  we  curved  ourself  as  gracefully  as  in  us  lay  to  some  dozen 
score  of  readers,  and  now  retire  from  the  'tripod'  in  like  posture  before 
two  thousand.  Our  part  in  the  drama  has  been  onerous,  but  attract- 
ive; and  we  have  played  it  with  what  propriety  we  could  amid  the  ex- 
actions of  another  calling. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  friends  who  have  labored  with  us 
—  to  the  ^ress  for  its  cordial  welcome  and  approving  notices,  and  to 
Mr.  T.  J.  CoNATTY,  whose  initial  attests,  in  part,  the  valuable  service 
he  has  rendered  on  this  number  and  the  last  preceding.  Whatever 
merit  may  attach  to  the  prompt  issue  and  beautiful  typography  of  the 
work  belongs  to  our  excellent  publishers,  Messrs.  Nason  and  Hill. 

The  Teacher  has  grown  to  be  an  institution;  and,  vigorously  con- 
ducted, it  must  wield  a  power  which  no  other  agency  can.  The  State 
Association  will  unquestionably  appoint  an  able,  earnest  educater,  of 
■wide  range  and  facile  pen,  to  the  editorship.  Then  let  the  'Table' 
overflow  with  news,  personal  items,  lacouisms ;  the  body  of  the  work 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  our  own  teachers  and  others;  wit  and  hu- 
mor sparkle  here  and  there,  fun  and  anecdote  carol  at  intervals,  a  well- 
told  tale  be  admitted  as  a  rare  guest  —  and  the  mail-book  will  grow 
portly  as  it  grows  old.  It  will  be  our  pride  to  be  still  a  humble  con- 
tributor to  its  pages  and  an  active  laborer  to  enlarge  its  circulation. 

State  Teacheks'  Association. — Before  the  publication  of  another  number 
of  the  Teacher  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  body  will  have  been  held. 
Many  teachers  are  looking  forward  to  this  yearly  festival  with  eager  expect- 
ancy. When  their  hearts  leap  up  with  remembrances  of  former  meetings  and 
with  hopes  of  those  to  come,  they  are  not  stirred  with  idle  emotions.  These 
teachers,  of  course,  can  not  be  kept  away.  There  are  others,  who  have  hith- 
erto absented  themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  who  have 
manifested  no  active  sympathy  with  its  efforts ;  who,  possibly,  are  not  fully 
cognizant  of  its  aims,  its  scope,  its  power,  of  the  personal  interest  they  have 
in  its  success  or  their  obligations  to  support  it  by  their  presence  and  coopera- 
tion. They  have  no  stirring  memories  to  turn  to ;  and  here  Memory  is  large- 
56 
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ly  the  parent  of  Hope.     To  such  let  us  address  a  word  upon  the  foregoing 
topics. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  a  word,  aims  at  advancing  tlie  cause  of 
popular  education  in  Illinois.  This  is  the  grand  central  idea.  If  we  analyze 
this  idea,  we  shall  find  many  subordinate  but  still  important  aims  to  which 
the  labors  of  the  Association  are  devoted ;  which  are  means  to  the  great  end 
proposed,  and  which  further  it  as  they  jointly  or  severally  advance.  It  aims 
to  bring  about  a  closer  union  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout 
the  State  ;  to  beget  between  them  a  harmony  of  feeling,  a  unity  of  action,  and 
to  point  out  an  identity  of  interests.  It  seelrs  to  equalize  —  not  to  level,  as 
some  have  charged,  for  all  its  tendencies  are  upward  and  progressive  —  edu- 
cational thoughts  and  theories  ;  to  throw  light  on  what  is  dark,  clear  what  is 
doubtful,  correct  what  is  erroneous,  encourage  what  is  right.  It  labors  to 
elicit  just  and  liberal  views  of  common-school  polity ;  to  elaborate  a  sound, 
rational  and  logical  system  of  common-school  law,  and  suggest  a  mechanism 
adequate  to  its  proper  execution.  Its  efforts  are  directed  to  gathering  reports 
and  statistics  upon  the  progress  of  popular  education.  It  seeks  to  infuse  into 
the  teacher's  breast  the  fire  of  a  lofty  ambition,  an  enlightened  enthusiasm, 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  nobleness  of  his  work. 

These  are  a  few  of  its  aims,  and  its  scope  is  commensurate  with  tliem.  It 
is  not  exclusive  in  its  spirit  or  narrow  in  its  terms  of  communion.  It  invites 
all  educaters,  from  the  College  President  to  the  obscurest  common-school 
teacher,  to  its  membei'ship.  It  throws  open  wide  its  portals  to  school-oflficers 
and  friends  of  popular  education.  Yea,  let  the  enemies  of  free  schools,  if  any 
such  there  be,  come  and  have  their  eyes  opened,  their  prejudices  dissipated; 
let  them  come  and  '  be  converted  and  live '.  It  welcomes  every  true  word  and 
earnest  deed,  no  matter  from  what  source.  Its  platform  is  large  and  firm 
enough  to  afford  a  substantial  basis  for  all  well-meant  eiibrt ;  its  principles 
are  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace,  warm  enough  to  fuse,  wide  and  varied 
differences  of  individual  opinion.  Believing  that  true  educaters  of  every 
name  occupy  a  common  ground  and  labor  for  a  common  end  ;  that  those  who 
take  the  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  tempt  its  unaccustomed  feet  to  dare  the 
first  ascent  of  knowledge,  perform  intrinsically  as  great  a  service  as  they  who, 
later  along,  set  him  near  the  shining  summit,  it  receives  all  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality. 

To  define  and  demonstrate  its  power  we  have  only  to  point  to  its  past 
achievements.  Thei-e  is  no  escaping  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  potent 
educational  agency  in  the  State.  To  its  operation  chieiiy  we  trace  the  more 
enlightened  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  popular  education  which  we 
every  where  witness.  It  has  created  a  demand  for  a  better  class  of  teachers, 
and  done  its  own  part  toward  supplying  that  demand.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, and  through  its  agency,  salaries  of  teachers  have  risen  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent. ;  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  put  in  motion  ;  Union  Schools 
have  sprung  up  every  where  through  the  State;  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  and  academies  have  come  over  upon  common-school  ground ;  the  dig- 
nity of  the  teacher's  calling  has  been  vindicated ;  the  cords  of  professional 
fellowship  have  been  drawn  more  closely  around  its  members,  and — grandest 
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achievement  of  all  —  a  Normal  University  has  been  secured.  These  are  im- 
portant results  to  have  attained  thus  early,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  stage,  in  the 
history  of  the  Association;  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  only  'the  beginning  of 
the  end' ;  they  are  indications  of  its  power,  and  prophecies  of  the  still  greater 
results  which  are  waiting  to  crown  its  further  labors. 

And  now  is  not  every  teacher  bound,  by  personal  as  well  as  professional 
considerations,  to  cooperate  with  an  organization  having  such  serious  aims, 
so  liberal  a  scope,  and  capable  of  wielding  such  an  influence  ?  Were  we  to 
put  it  simply  upon  the  low  ground  of  expediency  and  self-interest,  we  should 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative ;  for  the  hour  has  almost  come  when 
teachers  must,  in  very  self-defense,  avail  themselves  of  all  the  means  of  prog- 
ress within  their  reach  ;  when  they  must  keep  up  with  the  collateral  advances 
of  the  times,  or  be  forced  '  to  the  wall'  by  such  as  will.  The  spirit  and  tend- 
encies of  the  age  all  go  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  quackery  and  professional 
unfitness ;  and  malpractice  and  empiricism  in  the  school-room  are  destined 
surely  and  shortly  to  incur  as  heavy  penalties  as  they  do  in  any  other  voca- 
tion whatever.  But  we  prefer  to  base  our  affirmative  upon  higher  moral 
gi-ound  —  upon  convictions  of  duty,  upon  revelations  of  right.  Those  convic- 
tions must  force  themselves  upon  every  thoughtful  mind,  and  these  revelations 
stand  out  with  noonday  clearness  in  the  sight  of  all  worthy  of  assuming  the 
sacred  office  of  teacher.  There  is  a  double  danger  in  turning  from  or  closing 
the  eyes  against  their  recognition. 

The  Association,  this  year,  renews  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  edu- 
caters.  It  proposes  to  do  their  work ;  with  their  aid  it  will  do  it ;  without 
them  it  can  do  nothing.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion :  new  ideas  and  principles  to  be  inaugurated ;  some  already  in  motion  to 
be  pushed  well  forward.  It  will  be  a  meeting  of  ivork,  of  glad  retrospection, 
of  cheering  hope  :  let  the  laborers  not  be  wanting.  For  those  who  desire  im- 
mediate and  personal  results  the  Association  can  hold  out  extraordinary  pi'om- 
ise.  There  will  be  '  a  feast  of  good  things '  spread  out  before  them,  during  the 
entire  meeting.  There  is  no  one  who  attends  that  will  not  have  the  limit  of 
his  horizon  enlarged ;  who  will  not  go  home  with  a  stronger  hand,  a  warmer 
heart,  a  clearer  purpose,  and  more  exalted  aims.  They,  too,  who  have  at 
heart  the  grand  interests  of  the  cause  will  be  quickened  in  hope  and  energy. 
No  one  will  leave  empty-handed,  whether  we  speak  of  proximate  or  ultimate 
advantages,  or  both.       __ 

Tlie  meeting  last  Winter  was  as  noble  in  number  and  talent,  as  practical  in 
its  bearing  and  work,  as  brilliant  in  intellectual  and  social  attractions,  as  any 
convention  of  a  similar  character,  perhaps,  that  had  previously  assembled  in 
the  United  States.  But  Illinois  can  improve  upon  even  that ;  and  we  are  sat- 
isfied, from  the  prospect,  that  her  teachers  are  determined  to  try  and  do  so  at 
Decatur,  the  last  days  of  December.  c. 

Evening  Schools  have  become  a  regular  institution  in  nearly  all  the  cities 
and  in  many  considerable  towns  of  the  East.  Many  western  cities,  too,  re- 
gard them  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary  feature  in  their  educational  systems. 
In  our  own  State,  we  may  mention  Chicago,  which  had  an  evening  school  last 
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Winter,  Tvith  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  150  pupils.  Schools  of  this 
character  ought  to  be,  and  easily  might  be,  established  in  every  important 
town  in  Illinois,  the  present  season.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Common-School  Law  extend,  in  part,  to  them,  and,  without  any  twist- 
ing, might  be  made  to  cover  their  establishment.  If  not,  however,  there  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  all  towns  of  the  class  indicated,  a  sufficient  number  of 
enlightened  and  liberal-minded  citizens,  ready  to  assist  in  starting  and  will- 
ing to  stand  by  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  if  presented  and  prosecuted  in  a 
proper  way.  The  pecuniary  support  needed  will  be  comparatively  trifling, 
and  few  will  refuse  it  their  good  will. 

But,  in  case  these  means  should  fail,  there  is  still  a  way  in  which  those 
schools  may  be  set  in  successful  operation.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  day- 
schools  take  hold  of  this  matter;  let  them  assemble  classes,  and,  'without 
money  and  without  price ',  help  to  impart  what  is  beyond  all  money  and  all 
price.  In  large  towns,  where  there  are  many  teachers,  the  tax  upon  the  in- 
dividual teacher's  time  and  energies  may  be  lightened  by  a  generous  system 
of  rotation  :  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  from  each  will  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  Eten  this,  we  are  aware,  is  something  of  a  demand  to  make  upon 
the  laborious  teacher  ;  something  of  a  burden  to  impose  upon  him  in  addition 
to  the  onerous  duties  of  the  day-school;  but,  yet,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that 
Illinois  has  many  noble-hearted  men  and  women  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
meet  the  demand  or  assume  the  burden ;  who  do  not  estimate  their  calling 
wholly  by  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  bring  them,  or  the  personal  ease  it  will 
secure;  who  dignify  their  profession  by  an  entire  self-consecration  to  its 
behests ;  and  who  love  their  kind  well  enough  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  per- 
sonal inconvenience  in  behalf  of  those  whom  the  hard  slavery  of  circumstances- 
has  debarred  from  the  blessings  of  intellectual  culture.  c. 

Decatur-like. — We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements at  Decatur,  saying  that  all  things  are  ready,  or  will  be  before  the 
holidays,  for  entertaining  on  the  three  days  of  the  Association  all  the  teachers 
in  Illinois  who  may  attend;  and  they  authorize  us  to  promulgate  this  fact  to 
its  fullest  extent.  The  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Decatur  will  be  freely  and 
cordially  extended.  A  large,  enthusiastic,  meeting  of  educators  is  expected 
at  this  coming  Anniversary.  Do  thou  be  one  of  them.  Send  on  your  names 
to  J.  H.  Rebisbeug,  Esq.,  of  Decatur,  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  of  Reception, 
all  ye  who  wish  to  be  comfortably  provided  for  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Will  not  some  one  in  each  county  inform  Mr. 
Remsberg  about  how  many  will  attend  from  their  county  ? 

W.  F.  M.  Arnt,  on  his  way  from  Kansas  to  Washington,  a  few  days  since, 
made  us  a  call.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  our  State  Association,  and 
one  of  the  Editors  of  tlie  first  volume  of  this  journal.  He  is  a  better-looking 
man  than  he  was  then,  but  just  as  restless,  scheming,  and  utterly  indefatiga- 
ble. He  is  the  most  ubiquitous,  laborious,  enduring  man  this  side  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  now  going  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
a  large  appropriation  of  lands  in  Kansas  for  educational  purposes.     A  part  of 
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his  plan  is  to  have  Congress  endow  a  Central  State  Normal  University,  with 
four  branches  located  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  He  also  expects  a  magnifi- 
cent grant  of  lands  by  Congi-ess  to  each  of  the  States  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  four  auxiliary  schools  are  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  Central  University  —  in 
other  words,  they  are  to  be  th-3  preparatory  schools. 

Gymnasia. —  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Virginia  have  appropriated 
$1500  for  the  establishment  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
Common  Scliools  of  California  are  required,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  make 
the  '  scientitic  development  of  the  human  body'  a  prominent  feature  in  their 
course  of  educational  training.  They  must  have  proper  apparatus  for  and 
teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises.  The  schools  of  Sweden  and  Germany  are 
generally  provided  with  all  necessary  means  and  appliances  for  the  systematic 
prosecution  of  gymnastics.  In  our  educational  systems  sufficient  emphasis  has 
not  been  laid  upon  this  branch  of  human  culture.  We  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  at  length  its  claims  are  beginning  to  be  practically  admitted  by  such  high 
authority  as  that  of  States  and  Universities.  c. 

Phonetics  in  Utah. —  The  Mormon  sages  have  devised  a  system  of  Phonetics, 
which  is  now  being  taught  in  some  of  their  schools.  It  contains  a  character 
for  each  sound  in  the  English  language.  We  have  have  not  learned  whether 
it  is  a  hatred  of  ^gentile'  institutions  or  a  peep  into  the  'inconsistencies'  (so 
said)  of  the  present  style  that  underlies  this  change.  AVe  think,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  change  of  symbols  the  Mormons  need,  but  a  change  of  language. 
They  will  always,  while  occupying  their  present  ground,  find  that  the  English 
will  not  accommodate  itself  with  satisfactory  closeness  to  their  purposes.  The 
grand  old  Saxon  tongue,  the  verbal  product  and  spiritual  out-growth  of  so 
many  generations  of  noble,  strong  and  lofty-minded  Saxon  men,  partakes  of 
their  nature ;  and,  comprehensive  as  its  vocabulary  is,  and  plastic  its  idioms, 
still,  in  its  praise  be  it  spoken,  there  are  habits  of  thought  it  will  not  cover, 
and  uses  to  which  it  will  not  bend.  c. 

Galena. —  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  speaks  a  plain  word  of  this 
town.  It  says  :  "  Galena,  111.,  might  do  better,  if  she  would.  She  has  good 
teachers ;  but,  in  point  of  school-edifices  for  public  schools,  is  far  surpassed 
by  Dubuque,  Iowa,  which  can  boast  of  two  houses  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  each,  and  another  nearly  completed  of  like  value.' 

JoLiET. —  If  liberal  pay  can  secure  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  Joliet  means 
to  have  them.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Gibson,  late  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  Fond  du  Lac  City,  Wis.,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  a  school 
in  Joliet,  where  his  salary  is  raised  $400  over  what  it  was  in  Fond  du  Lac. 
We  are  sorry  the  latter  city  should  lose  the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  but  think 
that  Joliet  deserves  to  have  them.'  c. 

How  THEY  estimate  Teacheks  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. —  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq. ,  a 
talented  teacher  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  was  invited  to  the  Principalship  of  the 
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• 
Salem  State  Normal  School,  lately  iiiaJc  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mi-.  Ed- 
wards. He  has  declined  the  place ;  reason  :  the  citizens  of  Roxhury  have 
overbid  the  State.  Mr.  Hagar  was  doing  a  good  work  for  the  youth  of  their 
community,  and  they  were  determined  that  no  merely  money  considerations 
should  operate  to  deprive  them  of  his  services.  That  is  the  true  policy:  get  a 
good  teacher  —  the  best  to  be  found  —  pay  him  liberally,  and  keep  him,  at  all 
hazards.  Let  the  example  of  these  Roxbury  men  be  '  handed  round '.  It 
deserves  to  'live  and  move  ',  to  their  honor,  and  to  excite  a  like  noble  spirit 
wherever  the  faithful  teacher  is  making  his  mark.  c. 

A  Reply.- — -We  arc  pleased  that  the  query  propounded  in  our  last  has  elic- 
ited some  interest.  In  theory,  it  u-us  '  a  one-sided  question' ;  but  in  practice 
it  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  Uco-sidcd  one.  If  any  thing  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  our  correspondent's  radical  reply  is  likely  fo  call  it 
out.  c. 

:Mr.  Editor:  I  noticed  a  query  in  the  November  number  of  the  Teacher: 
Whether,  or  not,  unqualified  persons  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  on  account  of  our  limited  supply  of  those  who  are  properly 
qualified. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  one-sided  question  ;  for  how  can  we  expect  to  see 
our  free  schools  placed  among  the  best  in  the  Union,  if  unqualified  teachers 
are  allowed  to  control  them  ?  How  can  we  expect  the  teacher's  profession  to 
be  honored  and  respected,  if  this  course  is  pursued  ?  We  can  not  do  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  opposite  result.  For,  since  it  is 
harder  to  correct  an  error  than  to  learn  a  truth,  do  we  gain  any  thing  by 
having  our  scholars  learn  errors  which  it  will  require  much  time  to  correct  ? 
What  better  is  this  than  no  school  ?  I  think  it  is  better  for  our  ?chol;irs,  bet- 
ter for  our  schools,  and  our  country,  that  we  have  no  school,  if  a  competent 
instructer  can  not  be  procured. 

And,  having  the  privilege  of  granting  certificates  to  teachers  in  our  county, 
it  is  my  settled  determination  to  knowingly  allow  none  certificates  unless  they 
are  properly  qualified.  I  heard  our  County  Commissioner  express  similar 
sentiments,  a  short  time  since. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  others,  I  remain  Yours  truly,  ji.  m.  EATON. 

The  Last  Number  of  Volume  III. —  The  last  number  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Teacher  is  before  you,  reader.  If  you  be  a  subscriber,  it  will,  we  are  fain 
to  hope,  suggest  thoughts  of  a  renewed  subscription  and  an  increased  interest. 
You  are  called  upon  to  express  your  verdict  i^ractically  upon  the  journal.  We 
trust  it  may  be  a  favorable  one.  If  you  belong  to  that  anomalous  class,  who 
peruse  but  do  not  pay,  the  worst  wish  we  shall  express  in  your  behalf  is  that 
you  may  speedily  have  '  a  realizing  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  your  ways  ', 
and  escape  the  consequences  by  remitting  the  dollar  forthwith. 

The  Teacher  is  bound  to  succeed.  Its  subscription-list  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. And  now,  with  the  new  year,  will  there  not  be  a  renewal  of  zeal? 
Will  not  the  teachers  gather  round  their  organ  and  make  it,  more  than  ever, 
in  circulation  and  influence,  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  educational  movements  of 
Illinois  ?  c. 

Educational  Journals. —  The  Wisconsin  Journol  of  Education  comes  to  us 
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this  month  from  the  hand  of  a  new  I'esident  editor,  A.  J.  Ckaig.  The  JS^cu- 
Hajiipshire  organ,  we  learn  from  a  prospectus,  will  commence  its  second  vol- 
ume under  the  charge  of  H.  E.  Sawyer.  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  after 
a  mysterious  absence  of  months,  arrives  with  a  new  dress  and  from  the  hand 
of  a  new  editor,  Wm.  A.  Mowry.  The  Editor  of  our  own  Teacher,  as  has  been 
seen,  is  about  to  lay  aside  his  well-worn  armor.  Verily,  there  is  a  'fUttinff' 
among  our  veterans. 

The  Schoolmaster  credits  a  short  article  to  the  Teacher,  in  reference  to  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  School.  It  is,  we  suj^pose,  condensed  from  the  long  article 
on  that  subject  in  our  October  number.  There  arc  a  few  mistakes  of  fact  and 
iigures  in  the  condensation.  We  shall  lot  the  facts  go ;  but  the  iigures  we  will 
rectify.  Peoria  offered  .$80,000  instead  of  $30,000,  as  our  friend  has  it. 
Some  of  the  '  smaller  towns'  came  nearlj'  up  to  the  latter  figure.  ^Accuracy', 
daav  Schoolmaster .'  C. 

Second  Term. —  The  Second  Term  of  the  Normal  University  begins  on 
Monday,  tho  fourth  of  January,  1858,  and  there  will  then  be  an  opportunity 
for  gaining  admission  to  the  school.  See  notice,  among  the  advertisements. 
t 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Edvcatiox. —  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  national 
work  will  gain  at  least  one  hundred  subscribers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  the  standard  educational  periodical  in  America,  and  a  ver  r 
attractive  'standard',  too. 

Lee  County  held  an  interesting  Institute  at  Lee  Centre  during  the  week 
commencing  November  IGth.  Her  new  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hawley,  is  begin- 
ning right.  The  Teacher  was  not  forgotten.  To  say  a  word  in  praise  of  a  Lee 
County  Institute  would  be  so  much  like  'painting  refined  gold'  that  we  for- 
bear, c. 

Whiteside  County. —  New  and  suitable  buildings  for  schools  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  this  county.  The  houses  erected  for  graded  schools  at 
Como,  Union  Grove,  and  Empire,  are  worthy  the  people  and  the  cause.  A 
practical  teacher,  M.  R.  Kelly',  has  been  elected  School  Commissioner,     c. 

Fulton  County. —  Every  one  who  knows  what  effectual  service  Commis- 
sioner Haskell  has  rendered  the  schools  of  Fulton  county  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  he  has  been  reelected.  c. 

Prof.  D.  Wilkins  has  been  elected  School  Commissioner  of  McLean  county. 
The  honors  crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  our  friend,  these  times.  c. 

Names  of  County  Commissioners. — It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
many  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  the  name  and  post-office  addi-ess  of  the 
School  Commissioner  of  each  county.  Will  these  gentlemen,  or  some  teacher, 
please  forward  the  desired  information  in  time  for  the  February  number  of 
the  Teacher? 

[The  foregoing  item  has  been  handed  us  for  publication.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  ought  to  be  promptly  acted  upon. — c] 
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PuoF.  Agassiz  has  been  offered,  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  the  Professor- 
ship of  Paleontology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris.  The  post 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  and  the  salary  attached  very 
large;  but  Prof.  Ag.vssiz  has  declined  the  tempting  distinction,  being  determ- 
ined to  devote  his  life  and  labors  to  the  claims  of  American  science.  c. 

Rev.  lloBERT  Allyn  has  resigned  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, c. 

Wm.  ]M.  Baker,  late  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  has  taken  charge  of  one  of  the  schools  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

c. 

PnoF.  Alpheus  Crosby  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  c. 

State  Normal  University. —  There  are  now  forty-seven  students  in  attend- 
ance at  this  Institution,  and  an  excellent  spirit  prevails.  "The  work  goes 
bravely  on."  c. 

A  Salutary  Prohibition. —  The  Austrian  Government  has  forbidden  the 
employment  of  children  in  theatres  and  at  other  public  exhibitions.  c. 

The  -January  number  of  the  Teacher  will  not  be  ready  for  subscribers  as 
early  as  usual.  It  will  be  kept  back  to  give  the  proceedings  of  the  State  As- 
sociation, c. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Trenton,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  December  29.  The  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane  ;  there  will  also  be  addresses  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I.  Peckiiam,  of  Newark,  N.  Hedges,  and  W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  The  State  Agent  will  make  his  Report,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  organizing  a  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  discussed,     c.  c.  h. 

Redoction  of  Fare. —  ^Members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  will  receive /;ce  rfi/w?-;?  tickets  from  the  following  roads:  Peoria 
andOquawka  [Eastern  Extension];  Peoria,Oquawka  and  Burlington  ;  Chicago, 
Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Galena  and  Chicago  Union;  Rock  Island;  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  ;  Illinois  Central;  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  (to  State  line); 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  (to  State  line). ,  Other  roads  have  not  yet 
been  heard  from;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  enter  into 
the  same  arrangement  as  those  mentioned  above.  c. 

Illinios  College. —  It  is  probably  true  that  this  is  the  oldest  College  in 
the  State,  and  conseqiiently  has  acquired  a  fixed  reputation.  An  excclleni 
article  on  its  origin,  history  and  prospects  may  be  found  in  the  body  of  this 
number  of  the  Teacher. 
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CiKCULATiON  OF  THE  'ILLINOIS  Teacher'. —  One  year  ago,  in  the  closing 
number  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Teacher,  we  presented  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  copies  sent  out  for  the  year  1856,  showing  how  many 
were  distributed  in  each  county  in  Illinois,  and  how  many  in  each  of  the  oth- 
er States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Of  the  one  hundred  counties  in  this 
State,  there  were  at  that  time  twenty-one  to  which  the  Teacher  had  not  gained 
access.  The  number  of  actual  subscribers  within  the  State  during  the  year 
summed  up  1431 ;  in  other  States,  101 ;  exchanges,  230  —  making  the  entire 
circulation  1762.  We  now,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Volume,  submit  a  similar 
statement  for  the  year  1857.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  still  eight  counties 
in  this  State  into  which  the  journal  has  not  penetrated;  but  the  summing-up 
shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  aggregate  circulation  during  the 
year.  By  a  little  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education,  the  pres- 
ent subscription-list  may  be  doubled  during  the  coming  year.     Shall  it  be 

done  ? 

Circulation  in  Illinois,  hy  Counties. 


Adams, 

18 

Gallatin, 

31 

Macon, 

7 

Saline, 

o 

Alexander, 

3 

Greene, 

Macoupin, 

Sangamon, 

24 

Bond. 

7 

Grundy, 

6 

Madison, 

12 

Schuyler, 

14 

Boone, 

11 

Hamilton, 

6 

Marion, 

3 

Scott, 

6 

Brown, 

1 

Hancock, 

7 

Marshall, 

28 

Shelby, 

4 

Bureau, 

18 

Hardin, 

1 

Mason, 

2 

Stark, 

13 

CarroU, 

9 

Henderson, 

4 

McDonough, 

21 

St.  Clair, 

67 

Casa, 

2 

Honry. 

12 

McHenry, 

8 

Stephenson, 

12 

Champaign, 

14 

Iroquoia 

3 

McLean, 

62 

TazeweU, 

80 

Christian, 

1 

Jackson, 

2S 

Menard, 

11 

Union, 

8 

Clark, 

6 

Jasper, 

4 

Mercer, 

17 

Vermilion, 

6 

Clay, 

1 

Jefferson, 

4 

Monroe, 

7 

Warren, 

57 

Clinton, 

8 

Jersej', 

5 

Montgomery, 

7 

"Washington, 

10 

Coles, 

6 

Jo  Daviess, 

17 

Morgan, 

15 

Wayne, 

11 

Cook, 

81 

Kane, 

31 

Ogle, 

28 

White, 

3 

Crawford. 

2 

Kankakee, 

15 

Peoria, 

156 

Whitesides, 

96 

Cumberland, 

1 

Kendall, 

5 

Perrv, 

12 

Will, 

40 

DeKalb, 

6 

Knox, 

42 

Piatt, 

2 

Williamson, 

13 

DeWitt. 

8 

Lake, 

3 

Pike, 

8 

Winnebago, 

50 

DuPage, 

16 

LasaUo, 

43 

Pope, 

5 

Woodford, 

29 

Edgar, 

6 

Lawrence, 

4 

Pulaski, 

2 

Fayette, 

16 

Lee, 

256 

Putnam, 

13 

495 

FranUin, 

6 

Livingston, 

25 

Randolph, 

16 

351 

Fulton, 

104 

Logan, 

5 

Rock  Island, 

16 

S94 

466 

351 

594 

466 

Total  Circulation  in  the  State  of] 
Circulation  in  other  > 

nUnois, 

1906 

States,  Territories, 

etc. 

Alabama, 

1 

Kansas, 

1 

New  Jersey, 

3 

Vermont, 

0 

California, 

1 

Kentucky, 

2 

New  York, 

15 

Wisconsin, 

10 

Canada, 

3 

Massachusetts, 

18 

North  Carolina, 

1 

Connecticut, 

5 

Michigan, 

S 

Ohio, 

20 

19 

Georgia, 

2 

Minnesota, 

Pennsylvania, 

8 

42 

Indiana, 

20 

Missouri, 

16 

Rhode  Island, 

6 

49 

Iowa, 

10 

New  Hampshire, 

5 

Texas, 

1 

54 

42 

49 

54 
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Entire  Monthly  Circulation  of  the  lUinrAs  Teacher  for  tho  year  1S57 


Illinois  State  Phonetic  Association. —  By  a  notice  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Teacher,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  State  Phonetic  Association  will  hold  its  Second  Annual. Meeting  at 
Decatur,  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  proceedings  will  doubtless  be  highly  interesting,  and  all  who  can 
do  80  should  make  their  arrangements  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  bodies. 
57 
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A  Banner  -will  be  presented  to  the  county  showing  ITie  largest  subscription- 
list  to  the  Teacher  for  1857,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  c. 

Tn^  Monmouth  .4??«s  has  commenced  the  publication  of  n.n  Educational  column. 
The  Fulton  county  papers,  we  are  told,  intend  to  do  in  like  manner.  c. 

GaiSna,  Xovember  13, 1857. 

About  one  year  ago  I  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  city. 
Found  the  schools  all  in  operation  as  arranged  by  my  excellent  predecessor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodward.  We  have  now  twelve  schools  inpperation,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  in  each  school  of  from  forty  to  eighty  scholars  .  Our  schools  are 
kept  in  operation  ten  mouths  in  the  year,  under  an  Ordinance  of  the  City 
Council,  vrlio  appoint  the  School  Directors,  Superintendent,  etc. 

We  have  some  model  school-teachers,  and,  of  course,  good  schools  :  and 
hold  Teachers'  Meetings  every  two  weeks,  according  to  one  of  our  'Rules  of 
School',  for  training  our  young  teachers  in  the  best  mode  of  giving  instruc- 
tion and  governing  a  scliool.  We  would  be  happy,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  could 
visit  Galena.  We  think  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  some 
'  model   schools  '.  JOS.  ADAMS,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

We  should  be  extremely  happy  to  visit  Galena  and  her  schools.  Look  out 
for  us  ere  long. 

A  Last  Word. — Teachers,  School  Supei-intendents,  County  Commissioners, 
Editors,  and  friends  of  education  generally,  do  not  fail  to  attend  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  State  Association.  Be  there  on  Monday  evening  to  hear  the 
address  of  President  Wright.  Go  pi-epared  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  ; 
have  your  suggestions  and  plans,  as  far  as  possible,  '  cut  aud  dried'.  c. 


Periodicals — 

The  Atlantic  3Ionthly ;  Devoted  to  Literature,  Art,  and  Politics.  Phillips, 
Sampson'and  Co.,  Boston.  The  first  number  of  this  journal  has  been  received. 
It  has  a  fine  table  of  contents  ;  and  the  articles  fulfill  the  promise  put  forth 
in  the  prospectus :  they  are  deep  without  being  dull ;  serious  without  being 
harsh  in  thought  or  expression  ;  earnest  without  being  fanatical ;  and  amus- 
ing without  being  silly,  puerile,  or  repulsive.  The  periodical  has  a  distin- 
guished list  of  American  and  English  contributors,  who,  we  are  informed, 
are  warmly  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  and  will  not  rest  content  with  the  mere 
sight  of  their  names'  upon  the  cover.  We  shall  look  upon  this  journal  with 
interest ;  and  hope  it  has  a  longer  existence  and  a  more  extended  sphere  of 
usefulness  before  it  than  some  others  which  opened  with  an  equally  splendid 
promise. 

The  American  Educator,  a  monthly  journal  for  the  teacher,  the  farmer,  and 
the  family.  AVm.  H.  Boyd,  New  York.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical, 
'issued  to  meet  a  want  long  felt  — the  want  of  an  educational  journal  general, 
not  local,  in  its  character '.  The  articles  in  the  numbers  we  have  received 
(1  and.2)  are  attractive  and  useful;  and  if  the  £'rfMca/or  rightly  improves  the 
extensive  field  it  has  taken  possession  of,  teachers  and  the  public  will  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  its  establishment  and  to  aid  in  its  support.  The  price  is 
only  fifty  cents  per  annum.  c. 
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FROM    THU    DEPARTMJiNT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTEUCTIOX. 


Department  of  Pudlic  Ixstruction,  \ 
Springfield,  Illinois,  Oct.  25, 1857.  J 

Question  1.  Is  a  district  entitled  to  draw  public  money  to  keep  open  its 
school  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  in  each  year  ? 

Answer.  It  is.  The  law  fixes  no  limit  to  the  number  of  months  a  district 
mai/  have  a  school.  It  only  says  that  each  district  must  keep  six  months,  and 
leaves  it  optional  with  the  Directors  to  continue  the  school  a  longer  period  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  If  they  do  continue  it,  they  are  entitled  to  4i'aw  their 
pj-o  rata  share  of  public  money  upon  their  teacher's  schedule  for  the  whole 
length  of  time  the  school  is  tauglit. 

Q.  2.  "What  are  the  Trustees  to  do  with  the  balance  left  in  their  hands  after 
paying  ofi"  all  the  schedules  in  their  township?     Can  they  loan  it? 

A.  The  careful  attention  of  those  interested  is  invited  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Section  34  of  the  Act  of  1857: 

At  each  of  tUeir  half-yearly  meetinss.  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  and  Octolier,  the  Trustees  of 
Schools  shall  proceed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  State,  county  and  township  funds  liable  to  distri- 
bution, to  wit:  the  funds  aiising  from  the  two-mill  tax,  the  interest  actually  on  hand  from  the 
State  and  county  school-fund,  and  such  of  the  interest,  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  from  the 
township  lands  and  funds  as  have  accrued  and  become  due  since  the  hi^t  reguUir  lialf-VLarly  meet- 
ing, except  the  two  per  cent,  and  the  three  pi-r  criit.  which  the  t^chdnl  Cmiihii"!  r  ,  i-  .ill'.wedto 
retain.    Tlie  said  Trustees  shall  immediately  llifnniinii  prMcrfd  to. li-tiilM.;    , :  iinount 

of  State,  county  and  township  funds  thus  asi-iTtaineil  to  I"- liable  lu  ilistiii  u,      ,    .  ,,:  First, 

to  the  township  treasurer  the  two  per  cent,  allowed  him;  ,■^(■cun(l,  fur  tlic  iimm;: n;  <  t  thr  l)Ooks  of 
the  township  treasurer,  if  any  thing  be  due  fur  that  purpose;  third,  for  the  payment  of  ;iny  reason- 
able charges  for  dividing  common-school  land,  and  making  plats,  etc.,  as  provided  for  in  this  act ; 
fourth,  the  balance,  after  deducting  such  an  amount  as  a  majority  of  the  Directors  in  the  township 
may,  by  petition  at  the  October  term,  request  to  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  Sum- 
mer, they  shall  apportion  on  the  several  schedules  ceriified  and  returned  from  each  school  in  the 
township,  according  to  law,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  certified  on  such  schedules,  re- 
spectively, to  have  been  taught  since  the  last  regulai-  return-day  fixed  by  the  act  of  the  Trustees  for 
the  return  of  the  schedules ;  and  the  township  treasurer  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pay  out  the 
money  so  apportioned  to  the  several  persons  to  whom  it  shall  be  distributed ;  and  shall  hold  the 
balance,  if  any,  apportioned  on  the  schedules,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  proper 
district,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  their  respective  districts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Trustees,  at  each  of  their  meetings  for  distributing 
money  upon  the  schedules  which  may  be  presented  according  to  law,  are  re- 
quired to  distribute  all  of  the  money  on  hand,  excepting  in  October,  when 
they  are  required  to  set  apart  such  an  amount  as  a  majority  of  the  Directors 
in  the  township  may  request  for  the  support  of  tlie  summer  schools.  There 
can  then  be  no  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  excepting  the  amount 
deducted  for  the  support  of  the  summer  schools,  which  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  loaning.  All  the  rest  of  the  money  must  be  distributed  upon  the 
schedules  presented.  If  the  amount  so  distributed  to  any  schedule  over-pays 
the  same,  the  balance  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  district  to  which  said 
funds  belong,  and  is  to  be  paid  out  on  their  order,  either  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  or  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  or  apparatus  for  the  district.  The 
Trustees  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  tlie  money. 

Q.   3.     Does  the  six-monlhs  rule  apply  to  newly-organized  districts?" 
A.   It  does  not.     The  rule  only  applies  to  districts   which  were  organized 
previous  to  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1856, 
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Q.  -1.  Is  an  examiner,  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioner  to  examine 
teachers,  a  school  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  hence  exempt 
from  working  on  the  road,  flitting  on  juries,  etc.  ? 

A.  He  is  not.  Only  those  elected  to  office  by  the  people  come  within  the 
statute. 

Q.  5.  Is  a  Board  of  Directors  liable  for  damages  for  a  failure  to  levy  a  tax 
as  prescribed  in  Section  44  ? 

A.  They  are  liable  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  such  neglect. 
See  section  76. 

Q.  6.  Where  scholars  attending  school  come  from  two  or  more  districts, 
who  certifies  to  the  teachers'  schedules  —  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  districts 
from  which  the  scholars  come,  or  the  Directors  of  the  district  in  which  the 
house  is  located  ? 

A.  The  Dii-cctors  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  taught  certify  to  all 
the  schedules.  They,  alone,  are  supposed  to  know  that  the  schedules  are 
correct. 

Q.'l.  In  cases  of  default  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  due 
upon  school-moneys  loaned,  is  the  12  per  cent,  authorized  by  Section  61  to  be 
charged  as  damages,  in  addition  to  the  regular  10  per  cent,  interest,  or  simply 
as  so  much  interest  ? 

A.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Trustees  of  Schools,  vs.  William 
Bibb  {Illinois  Reports,  vol.  xiv,  p.  371),  decided  that  12  per  cent,  only  was  to 
be  charged  upon  the  defaulted  interest  when  due  and  unpaid  ;  and  also  upon 
principal  when  due  and  payable.     The  Court  say  : 

Two  clasises  of  cases  are  embraced  by  this  act :  one,  where  interest  is  due  and  tinpaid :  the  other, 
where  principal  is  due  and  payable.  In  the  former  case,  the  amount  of  unpaid  interest  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  it  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  a. 
separate  action.  In  the  latter  case,  the  principal  debt  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent 
per  annum  from  the  time  it  falls  due.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not-  apply  to  the  principal 
when  the  debtor  is  in  no  default  respecting  it.  It  is  only  when  the  principal  is  due  and  payable 
that  the  rate  of  interest  upon  it  is  increased.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  was  the  real  intention  of  tha 
Legislature,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  intention  is  not  as  clearly  expressed  as  in  tho 
act  of  1S36.  A  different  construction  would  render  the  law  highly  penal  in  its  character.  If 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  was  to  bo  charged  upon  tho  principal  on  every  failure  to  make  a  pay- 
ment of  interest,  it  would  operate  very  severely  upon  the  debtor.  Loans  are  made  for  five  years, 
and  the  jjenalty  for  failing  to  pay  a  few  installments  of  interest  might  exceed  tho  principal  debt. 
Such  a  coustrnction  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the  law,  unless  it  manifestly  appears  that  it  was  tho 
design  of  the  Legislature. 

WILLIAM  H.  POWELL. 


In  Henry,  on  the  30th  of  September,  Mr.  Lyman  Baktlett  and  Miss  Cornelia 
C.  Barrows,  both  of  that  city,  and  teachers. 
This  union  deserves  to  be,  and  we  hope  will  be,  Hwicc  blessed'. 


OBITUARY. 

Thomas  CRAwroRD,  the  Sculptor,  died  in  London  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
of  a  cancer  in  the  eye.  lie  was  a  native  of  New  York;  was  43  years  old,  and  was  one  of 
America's  sons  of  genius. 


TUE     ILLINOIS     STATE    TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 

Will  hold  its  Annual  Convention  at  Decatur,  December  29,  30  and  31.  The 
Order  of  Exercises  will  be  as  follows,  viz : 

^londai/ Evening,  December '2%,  7 h  o^ clock  —  Reading  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  followed  by  an  Address  by  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Tuesday  Morning,  20lh,  9  o'clock  —  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education;  ap- 
pointing Special  Committees ;  Reports  of  Standing  Committees ;  Miscellaneous 
Business.  One  and  one-half  o'clock  p.m. —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for 
half  an  hour.  Two  o'clock  —  Essay  by  Professor  0.  Springstead  —  Subject, 
'  Oral  Instruction ';  followed  by  a  Discussion  — '  Ought  the  Pupils  of  our  Public 
Schools  to  be  furnished  with  books  at  public  expense?'  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness. Seven,  o'clock  —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for  half  an  hour.  Half- 
past  seven  o'clock  —  Address  by  Professor  H.  D.  Stuattcn — '  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, as  a  branch  of  Common-School  Education'. 

Wednesday  Morning,  %  o'clock  —  Reports  of  Special  Committees  ;  Essay  on 
'Primary  Teaching' — Miss  Young.  Half-past  ten  o'clock  —  Address  by  C. 
C.  HoAGLAND,  Corresponding  Secretary  — '  School  Supervision ';  Miscellaneous 
Business.  Half-past  ojie  o'clock  —  Miscellaneous  Business  resumed  for  half  an 
hour.  Two  o'clock  —  Essay  by  W.  S.  Post — 'On  Relation  of  Parent,  Teacher 
and  Pupil';  '  History  of  Illinois  Schools ',  by  Professor  D.  Wilkins  ;  followed 
by  an  Address  by  Professor  J.  F.  Eberhabt,  on  '  Normal  Institutes ';  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Discussion  — '  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes'.  Seven  o'clock  —  Address 
by  Richard  Edwards,  Esq.,  Principal  of  St.  Louis  Normal  School — 'Normal 
Schools'. 

Thursday,  2  o'clock  x.M. —  Discussion  of  previous  subjects.     Ten  o'clock  — 

Address  by  Professor  Blanchard  ;  followed  by  an  Essay  by  Miss . 

Half-past  one  o'clock  p.m.  —  Election  of  Officers  ;  followed  by  lecture  from  Pro- 
fessor 0.  C.  Blackmer,  showing  the  'Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Alpha- 
bet ';  Discussion.  Seven  o'clock  —  Discussion  resumed  for  half  an  hour.  Half- 
past  seven  o'clock —  Address  by  Professor  W.  Tillinghast  —  '  Music  '. 

Prof.  Tillinghast  will  conduct  exercises  in  singing. 

The  Board  of  Education  (Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association) 
are  requested  to  meet  at  Decatur,  on  Satui-day,  December  27th.  Business  of 
importance  will  come  before  them.     A  full  Board  is  desired. 

S.  WKIGHT,  President. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  PHONETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  will  hold  its  Second  Annual  Meeting  at  Decatur,  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  January  next,  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Lectures  and  addresses  may  be  expected  from  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
this  and  other  States,  and  free  discussion  of  any  subject  relating  to  Phonetics. 

Our  cause  was  never  more  prosperous.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, arnd  Iowa,  all  have  State  Phonetic  Associations ;  and  teachers  and  edu- 
cators every  where  are  looking  with  interest  at  our  progi-ess,  and  are  fast 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  truth,  beauty,  and  utility  of  Phonetics. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  evident  importance  of  Phonetic  Science  in 
primary  teaching,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its  introduction  into 
many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country,  we  call  upon  the  friends  of 
this  worthy  cause  to  turn  out  en  masse  to  our  yearly  meeting. 

0.  C.  BLACKMER,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


SECOND     TERM 


The  Second  Term  of  the  State  Normal  University  will  begin 
on  Monday,  the  fourth  daj^  of  January,  1858,  at  which  time  stu- 
dents may  gain  admittance.  They  should  make  application  to 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  they  i*eside, 
and  are  required — 

(1.)  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  and  if  females  not  less 
than  16,  years  of  age. 

(2.)  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed 
by  some  responsible  person. 

(3.)  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  inteni'ion  to  devote  them- 
selves to  school-teaching  in  this  State. 

(4.)  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  proper 
oflScers,  in  Eeading,  Spelling,  "Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
and  the  elements  of  English  Grammar. 

No  charge  is  mado  for  Tuition,  and  Text-Books  are  also  fur- 
nished gratuitously  by  the  State. 

Eoard  costs  about  $3.00  a  week  :    some  students  board  them- 
selves, at  a  much  lower  rate. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

CHAS.  E.  HOVEY, 
Principal  State  Normal  University, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Bloomington,  Nov.  23,1857. 


